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PREFACE. 

Drasdeii^ Nov. 16, 1865. 

It is now about four -and -twenty years since I first, being 
then somewhat over forty years of age, began the study of the 
Aeneis. The first fruit of my labors was a translation into Eng- 
lish blank verse of the two first Books, publisheXl in Dublin in 
1845, whilst 1 was still a practising physician in that city. Little 
satisfied with that first essay of iny prentice hand, 1 threw it 
aside and, liaving in the meantime left my profession and being 
more at leisure, began a new translation in the same measure, 
only to be as little satisfied with it as with its predecessor, and 
to throw it too aside, even unpublished, when it had been already 
printed as far as the end of the sixth Book. Still 1 was not 
deterred, and began anew, and, convinced by my repeated failures 
that it was in vain for me to attempt to preserve both form and 
substance?, and at the same time warned, by the ill success of all 
who had preceded me, not to sacrifice substance to form, adopted 
the sole remaining course, viz. that of sacrificing the Virgilian* 

' ' • ^ 

*Not ill ij^noraiu’C of the new fasliiou — ^jiow could I be ignorant of a 
fa.shioii so ostentatiously paraded before my eyes at every turning? — but in 
. conformity with the opinion of the best authority I know on the subjeci, do 1 
adhere to the long established practice of writing Virgil and Virgilian, not 
Vergil and Vergilian. The opniion, as probably tp as it is rational, which 
not only leaves me at liberty to do, but assigns a good reason for iny doing, tliat 
which I was of myself previously determined to do, is thus modestly put forward 
by Schuchardt, Vokaliam den Vulgdrlatr^nSy vol. 2, p. 5S: “Die fra^e, ob dor 
dichtcr der Acncide Virgilius odev Vcrgilius zii schreiben sei, hat auch in 
nicht philologisclieii kreisen eiii gewisses aufsehen erregt. Die Vergiliaiier siud 
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fonn on the alt«ar of the Virgilian meaning, and so at last 
succeeded — as I was then, and even yet am, fain to believe — 
in representing in* English verse — errors excepted — the sense 
of the Aeneis ai far as the end of the sixth Kook. That trans- 
lation, under the title of Six photographs of the heroic times [ " 
account of its diversity of form I did not honor it with the tiue 
of translation , did not even so much as connect it in any way 
with the name either of Virgil or the Aeneis), forms part of a 
volume printed and published in Dresden in 1853 under the 
title of Mg Book, Out of tlie critical and analytical investi- 
gations necessary for the due execution of that work, arose 
another, printed and published in Dresden in the same year 
entitled Notes of a twelve years^ voyage of discovery in the first 
six boohs of the Aeneis ^ a work which in its turn gave rise to 
another, viz. a resume or abbreviation of itself, which, adapted 
to £^eriodical and translated into German and containing much 
new matter and many corrections of the old, was published in 
the Gottingen Philologus in 1857, under the title of Adversaria 
Virgiliana. My love for the subject, instead of diminishing, 
cncreased with years, how much owing to the mere influence of 
habit, how much to tlui approbation with which my labors, 
imperfect as they were, had been received by competent judges 
both in England and on the continent of Europe and especially 
in Germany, how much owing to a consciousness of the daily 
increasing facility with which I brushed away, or imagined I 
brushed away, froiii niy author s gohlen letters some of the dust 
accumulated on them during the lapse of nearly twenty centuries, 
I shall not take upon me to say, but certain it is, that it is only 
with increasing love and zeal 1 have since 1857 not merely rci- 
wrought the wdiole of the old ground, altering, correcting, intro- 
ducing and eliminating, according as it seemed expedient, 
but taken-in the entirely new gi’ound of the last six Books, and, 

u. a. von F Schultz, Progr. von Brauiisbcrg 1856 (Quaestionum (yrthographicanm 

decas) S. 23 fg. und Conrads, Progr. v. Trier 1863 {Quaestione% Virgilianae) 8. 

( 

111. Anin^ , bekiimpft wordcii. Letztorer betont mit recht, dass Vergilim oXm 
irustikform soi. Doch ist zuzugestelicii , dass auch ein ursprtiiiglich rustikes 
Vergihus zum cinzig rcchtmassigeu tiameii cinor famllie werden koniitc.** 
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that notliiiig might be wanting to the completeness of the work, 
increased the previously very imperfect collection cvf variae 
lectiones, by the insertion in their- proper places of those of all 
the first-class MSS. carefully collated by myself and daughter 
in . ^wo journeys made to Italy for the express purpose, and of 
being all that were of any importance, of the Paris MSS. 

. NeitluT on my part nor on that of the publisher, has 
commercial specAilation had anything whatever to do with the 
work. How could it? or where are the crowds ready to give 
gold and silver in.oxchange for a work which is as little political, 
religious, or romantic, as it is little useful either to competitive 
examiner or c()inp(‘titive examinee? Still less has the work been 
accommodated in any respect to reigning lit(;rary fashion or. 
dogma, or one word of it written to suit the taste of powerful 
patron. If 1 have kept clear of all such, rather gilt than golden, 
trainniels, I have yet not felt myself free tg gallop immissis 
liabenis. On the contrary, the less the control from without, tlie 
stronger has always been the impulse frojn within, (a) never to 
speak until I had examined all that had been already said on 
the subject, nor even then unless 1 had, or thought I had, sonui- 
thing new to say; (h) never to leave my meaning liable to be 
misunderstood so long as 1 saw a possibility of making it cleai 
by. further explanation, but always to prefer laborious, old- 
fashioned, and (jven, as 1 tear it may soim^tinies be found, tedious 
prolixity, to the sale and easy brijvity of the modern professorial 
cortina; (c) nev(ir either to take or quote my authorities at second 
hand, but always directly ex ipso foiite, always from the best- 
editions available to me, always at full, and never putting-off the 
reader or student hungry for the living bread of the autlyor^s 
own words, with the indigestible stone of signs and ciphers 
sometimes wholly ^unintelligible except to the party (unploying 
them, sometimes rewarding the pains of the decipherer with 
cold and dry, too often careh^ss and incorrect, references to 
works, or editions of works, which, in order to be consulted, 
must either be brought from distant countrios^Jit a great (^xpensi‘ 
of time, trouble, and inoiiey, or visited in tlwse countries at h 
s^till greater. Let not, then, the remWv complain of the lengtli 
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. of the work 1 have laid before him. It is in his own interest and 
his autkor\s it is long. Whatever any individual reader — for 
tliere will be a difference of opinion on the subject among 
readers '.— may happen to find too long, he can at pleasure curtail 
for himself. He would, perhaps, have found it less easy to 
lengthen anything 1 had curtailed. . 

§ 11 .. 

The omission, from my Greek quotations, both of accents 
and breathings, will, of course, be remarked. It cannot con- 
sistently be complaincd-of by those who do not complain of the 
so frequent and even usual omission, no less by my more 
.‘immediate and modern than by my more remote and ancient 
compe(U‘s, not of the accents and breathings only, but of the. 
very words themselves. Those who cannot or will not read my 
Greek quotations^ beoaus() they are without accents and breath- 
ings, have in these quotations what they never have in the 
quotations of any ancient commentator, and seldom have in 
those of any modern one anterior to La Cerda, or even in those 
of La Cerda himself, full and particular references to the places 
wliere they will find the words garnished-round with all those 
schotilboy scratchings, all those grotesque and disfiguring addi- 
tanienta of tluj grammarians. I wish I could refer them to places 
where either inscriptions or papyri or first-class codices are to 
be found so holstered-up. Alas! of these helps, so superfluous 
to the r(*al scholar, not one, except tiie aspirate, has found ad- 
mittance even jnto the Ilerculanoan Academicians' expose in 
Grec^k minusculae of the Herculaiiean papyri. Readers who are 
still dissatisficKl, may e’en j-emain so. J decline both the trouble 
and the responsibility. 

xeroyciN 
AeexoyciN 
ACI e rCDCAN 
oyiviexeiMoi 
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I have^no apology to make for errors; all those which, with 
the advance of years, increasing power of discrimination, and 
fresh-accruing helps, I have myself been able to detect — and 
their name is legion — I have corrected. The legion which, 
with still fresh-accruing helps, and still increasing knowledge, 
remains to be’ detected, I hjave for correction to my succcjssors. 
The work is, in its very nature, incapable of perfection, never 
can be anything more than an approximation, the contribution 
of an individual to a general fund. Who* shall ever define not 
merely the precise s(msc of all the debated or debatable words 
of a great poem in a dead language, but the precise connexion 
in which each stands with all the other words, near or remote,* 
and the precise allusion which it may make to thmi present, or 
then past, or then expected, political, religious, philosophical, 
•opinions or circumstances? (^Who shall ever say in which of 
its hundred meanings literal and metaphorical, prosaic and poe- 
tical, each debated or debatable word, in a poem of ten thousand 
verses, is used — in a poem, too, written nearly two thousand 
years ago by a n}an living under a difSereut regime, a different 
religion, a different philosophy, and of whose circumstances, 
habits of life, and modes of thinking, little more is known than 
can be scantily gleaned from poems in which Ikj seldom breaks 
an almost bashful silence respecting himself? (JWho, in tlui 
conflicting testimony of MS8., shall even s j muck as say whether 
the very word itself concerning whose meaning we ar(^ debating, 
is, actually and bona fide, Virgifs own word, and not the 
bastard changeling of some copyist, grammarian, or critic? 
?,Evcn in the rare case of agreement of MS8., who, in these 
days, can be sure that he is reading Virgil, that he has not in 
his hand* a manufactured, supposititious text? ^.who, reading 
Virgil at the present moment in a modern edition — that of 
Heyne, suppose, or. Wagner, of Thiel or Porbiger, of Jahn or 
Ladewig, of Haupt or Ribbeck — has the least suspicion that 
the ^Taris’' he finds at 10, 705, which makes so perfeef and easy 
sense, which fits so pat into its place, and which he is informed 
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by Puttier is the reading of no less than six of the Paris MSS. 
(viz. No.s. 7925, 7926, 7927, 7930, 7931 and’8069, as they stand 
miinbored in the Imperial library), is not from the hgnd of 
Virgil, does not exhibit either the Virgilian structure or the 
Virgilian sense? yet this word which has so unceremoniously 
ousted the old ^^creat^’, I have been unable to find in even so 
much as one of the six Paris MSS. cited by Pettier as autho- 
rity for it, in even so much as one of the nineteen* other MSS. in 
which I have made special search for it (nine of tliose others 
being in the same collection with the six cited by Pettier), in 
even so much as one single edition previous to the appearance, 
in 1711, ot Bentley’s ^^pracclara facillimaque emendatio”, in the 
arch-conjecturer’s notes to his edition of Horace, published in 
•that year. 

Let not then my reader lean witli too heavy a hand on tlui 
errors he may, notwitlistanding all my care, find, or think he 
finds, either in these liemarks^ or ray previous Voyafje oi* 
Adversaria or Photographs. Let him not point with too scornful 
a finger at striking discrepancies in the accounts I have given, 
in these several works, of one and the same passage. I’hose 
accounts were writt(3ii at different periods of my life separated 
by long intervals during which my means of information no less 
than my modes of thought were undergoing continual change. 
There never yet was, there never can be writer, who, treatingthe 
same subject tor a long series of years, is always consistent with 
himself,continues always to take thesame view of the samething. 
It is a moral impossibility, to which my case constitutes no ex- 
ception. Let my reader hear ininind thisimpossibility, wdien hefinds 
me ifa my Voyage and A dcersaria rccidi n g, d efend ing and (explaining 
^^nixae” (l,4o2) and in my Aemeidea reading, defending and ex- 
plaining ^^nexae”. A long interval of time, many years elapsed 
batween the two contradictory views and accounts. At the time 
of the earlier, I had not yet seen the Vatican fragment, was 
obliged to take for the basis of my argument, the account of the 
reading of that MS. as given (p.l70) byBottari, wlio had had the 
MS. in his hand. At the time of the latter, I had had the MS. in my 
own hand, and had satisfied myself that Bottari had been de- 
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oeived, had not examined with sufficient accuracy, and had taken 
E for I, and that, consequently, my earlier view and ^argument 
rested on an unsure foundation, and must be renounced in favor 
of an argument built on the testimony of my own senses. Let 
no one, however, understand me to mean that I regard such 
errors as trivial or venial. They are derogatory of my author, 
deceptive of my reader, doubly deceptive of my brother commen- 
tator, wli9, influenced by my example and my arguments, 
adopts, disseminates, and perpetuates them, and humiliatory of 
myself; but they arc unavoidable, and all I can do, and I do it 
with the greatest cheerfulness, is candidly to acknowledge them, 
•as soon as I discover them myself, or am made aware of them 
by another, and publish my acknowledgment and recantation as 
widely as 1 had previously published my mistake. 


§ IV. 

The varim lectioim of this no less than of the previous work 
{Twelm Years Voya<j€) of which this is an amplification, 
correction, and completion, have been all taken personally by 
myself and daughter. In all the important MSS., -one of us has 
read the reading aloud and the other taken it down in writing, 
which writing has then been compared by both of us with the 
MS., and only after such comparison marked with a sign that it 
was correct. In most cases the reading so taken down and 
marked with a sign as cxirrect, has after a number of years been 
again compared with tl«3 MS. and, any discoverable error having 
been rectified, again marked as correct. The readings of gill the 
important MSS. have also been compared both by my daughter 
and myself with the quotations of them by Ribbeck, and the 
discrepancies, rather numerous in the case of the Medicoan, 
rarer in that of the other MSS., noted, on the spot. 

I divide the sources of my variae lectiones into three cate- 
gories: (I) MSS. written in Roman capitals; and on account of 
the now extinct MSS. cited by him, Pierius; (II) MSS. not 
written in Roman capitals; (HI) commentators and editors, 
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The following is a specification of the MSS. constituting 
the first category. 

(a) The iit. Grallen in the Stiftsbiblio- 

thek in St. G alien; discovered by Ildefonso ab Arx, and minutely 
described by Car. G. Muller in his treatise de codd. Virgilii^ qui 
in Heloetiae hibliotJiecis asservantur^ prefixed to the Programme 
of tho University of Bern, 1841; described’ also by Ribbock, 
Prolegom, p. 219. This fragment consists of but eleven folios, of 
which seven only arc of the Aencis. It is partly palimpsest 
and its capitals bear a close resemblancci, both in size and 
shape, to those of the Vatican folios of the so-called Augustan 
MS. The two characters may be compared in the Ribbcckian 
copies Tab. 2.) of the specimens given of them by Muller 

and Pertz. 

{h) The Verona pallmpseist9 4U (formerly 38) 
in the capitular library in Verona; being the palimpsest ^^e quo 
Angelus Card. Mai in lucem dedit Inter pretes veteres Vmjiliif 
described by Keil {M, V. Probi in Vergil, bucoL et georgic, 
commentarius, accedxmt scholiorum Veronens. et Aspri qtmest. 
Verg, Fraginenta^ Halis, 1848); by Ribbeck, who gives a speci- 
men*. of the character, Proleg, p. 226 and Tab. 4, and, in the 


* In this specimen methiiiks I recognize an old acquaintance. In July 1865, 
the year previous to its publication by Kibbeck in his Proleif(miena^ being every 
day in the capitular library in Verona, engaged in the collation of the palim- 
psest, I was one day requested by the librarian. Monsignor Giuliari, to look at 
and ascertain for him , if possible, to what part^of Virgil’s works belonged a 
passage which he liad just had copied in facsimile by an artist for a person whom 
he did not name. Having, and not without some difficulty, deciphered a few 
words of the passage, and informed Monsignor giuliari that it was in. the Eclogues, 
and the copy full of errors, I was further requested by him to correct the copy, a 
request to which, having, in my own collation of the palimpsest, received from 
Monsignor Giuliari the greatest and most polite attention, 1 acceded at once, 
and, in the course of a day or two, returned him the corrected — still, no doubt, 
on account of the almost inextricable complexity of tho double writing on the 
very much stained and discolored parchment, far from correct — copy, the 
uiirevised and therefore still less correct lithograph of which I think 1 recognize 
in the fourth plate of Ribbeck’s Prolcgimiena published in the following year. 
Incorrect however as under the circumstances the lithograph must necessarily 
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‘^Comraentarium criticum^* of his edition of Virgil, a careful col- 
lation of the text; and by Arnold Herrmann, who al^o gives 
the scholia and a specimen of the character both of the text and 
scholia (Donaueschingen, 1869); see tar, lect, ad ille — i«artis, 
Aen. 1, 1 — 4. To the refusal of the chapter to alfow me to apply 
reagents to several not yet deciphered folios of this MS. 1 could 
make no objection, the MS. having been in many places irre- 
trievably injured, even rendered permanently illegible, by the 
manipulations of the cardinal. 1 should not have bestowed so 
much labor on this MS. if I had not been compelled by circum- 
stances to remain in Verona, and so had time at my disposal. 

(c) The Vatican fragpment^ commonly so called; 
in the Vatican library; marked on the back, 3225; described 
and published by Bottari {Antiqtdsstmi Virgil iam Codicis Frag- 
menta et Picturae ex Bibliotheca Vatieann ad priscas imaginuiu 
formas a Petro Savete Bartholi tnetsae, Romae, 1741); described 
also by Ribbeck {Prolegom, p. 218); l)ears the following in- 
scription on fly-leaf: Viuoilii fragmenta quae primo To. Ioviani 
P oNTANI FUERANT, POSTEA PeTRI BeMBI CaRDINALIS, DEINDE 

PuLvil Ursini. 

(d) The RomaB; in the Vatican library; ‘antiquissiraus 
Ronianus of Pierius; marked on the back, 3867; described by 
Bottari (ubi supra) and Ribbeck (Bericht der Kon. Preuss. 
Akad, der Wissensch. 1854. p. 36 and Prolegom. g. 226). In 
this MS. there is a point after cveiy word, except the final word 
of the verse, from the beginning as far a» the 90th verse of the 
fifth Book, inclusive: 

OBSTIPVITVISVAENEASTLLEAGMINELONGO 


be, and as Arnold Herrmann (nbi supi’a) informs us it actually is, it may serve to 
afford the reader, who is at the pains, first to write over the letters a nearly equa, 
number of Latin -letters of the ninth century of about tlio same size , and then 
when these letters have become dry and thoroughly seasoned , to sponge and let 
dry, and sponge and lot dry, the whole specimen thrice over with a strong infusion 
of coffee previously shaken up in an inkbottlc along with the dregs of the ink, a 
sufficiently vivid notion both of the uninviting aspect of the palimpsqpt, and of 
the difficulties to be surmounted by those who are hardy enough to undertake 
the exploration of this literary north-west passage. 
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After this verse the points are discontinued and never occur 
again except in the editorial verses prefixed to each Book. The 
only points which are used after the above mentioned verse, are 
the point in place of VE iA the Avord QVE (thus: Q), and the 
point in place of VS in the syllabic BVS (thus: B) The points 
which occur after cAX'iy AA^ord regularly from the beginning of 
the Aeneis and cA^en from the beginning of the volume as far as 
the 90th verso of the filth Book, have, I think, been added by 
some student of tin? MS. for the purpose of establishing a 
separation between adjoining words. Tavo arguments in favor 
of this supposition, besides the argument of their sudden cessa- 
tion and their non-recurrence, are, first, the different color of 
the ink, geiier;:l!y darker than that of the rest of the MS., and, 
secondly, the circumstance of their never occurring after the last 
Word of the line, plainly for the reason that tluTC the separation 
from the next word is CAudent Avithout such help. To which may 
be added that these points are placed so unskilfully as to inter- 
vene betAveen the QVE and the word to which it is appended, 
and not unfrequontly to divide a AA^ord so as to form a word 
Avith a different sense out of one part, and a new, and, of course, 
Avliolly unsuitable word, out of the remaining pai»t and the 
folloAving AA'ord compounded together; ex. gi\, at verse 675 of 
the first Book ihe words, as distinguished by the pointing, are 
IVNOiM A\ EUTAKTand at v. 218, SV BE RARE TIM A- VI 
(c; The Palatines iil the Vatican library; marked on 
the back. Idol; described by Bottari; also by Ribbeck (.ubi 
supra); bears the folloAving printed inscription on fly-leaf: 

Sum'du Bimliotitkca quam Hkidelukroa 

CACTA, SCOLIUM FECIT, ET 

R M‘ 

Gheookio XV 
TltOPllAElJM MISIT 

MaxIMILI AMIS UTKIUSQIIE BavAUIAE DuX ETC. 

S. R. I. AacniDAPiFER et PrixXCeps Elector. 

[coat of arms] 

ANNO ClIRlSTl CIODCXXIII. 

(/) I'heJnEediceaii; in the Laurentian library, Florence, 
except the folio containing from lAMQUEADEO verse 585, 
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to QUADRIGAE v. 642 (inclusive) of the eighth Book, which 
folio is in the Vatican, appended to the Vatican .fragment. 
Concerning this codex, Mabillon {de re diplomatica^ ed. 2 da, 
p. 352) thus observes: ^^Fuit oJiiji iste codex Rodulfi Pii Cardi- 
nalis Carpensis sub Paulo 111. Pont. Max. Deiiide ab ipso 
Icgatus Bibliothecae Vat., attcstante Aldo juniorc in pagina 22 
orthographiac suae in haec verba: . . . ^Qui liber quidcmi asscr- 
vabatur aRodulplio Pio Cardinale Carpcfnse; nunc Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae ab eodem testainento legatus, ubi sit plane ignoro; 
nec enim cum video in Bibliotheca Vaticana custodiri, ot opinor 
ab aliquo furto surreptuinV' Eoggini's admirable facsimile of 
this MS. (Florence, 1741), a stupendous monument of pains- 
taking industry, and which should render its author^s name dear 
to all wlio take an interest in Virgilian criticism, is not, however, 
so absolutely perfcict that it may be implicitly relied-on as 
everywhere exactly representing the prototype , and those 
critics who have put forward the readings of this facsimile as 
the readings of the Mediccan MS., have not* infrequently, as I 
shall have occasion to show' in the course of these Remarksy 
both been deceived tluunselves and deceived their readers. 
Among the critics who liave extensively quoted after this easy 
fashion not the Medicean only but tlie other first-class MSS. 
also, a conspicuous place is occupied by Heyne, Wagner, and 
Conington,. not one of wdjom ever, even so mucli as once, saw 
either the Medicean or any other first-class MS. of Virgil. Ex- 
cept with respeirt to the Medicean MS^, Ribbcck is not to l)e 
placed in the same category wdth these easy-going critics. He 
has visited Jtaly, and applied both skill and fabx)r to the exami- 
nation of the archives, and all that is required to render the 
^^Commentarium criticum^of his edition of V^irgil an invaluable 
repertory of the readings of the V'atican, Roman, Palatine, 
and St.-Gallen MSS.; of as much of the Verona MS. as ho was 
able to Mish out’ without the help of reagmits, and wdthin the 
narrow limits of time prescribed by the chapter; 

Prohgfiv). p 227: “quantum imllis ailliibitis mcdicanioi^is temporis a 

caiionicis po.rmissi augustiis roercitus ‘cxpiscari potui.” (uosi’io quid 
- tcti'iiin cxhibilavit, (juod po»tca Latiniim esse afUrmabat.) 
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of one hundred and thirty-two readings of the Augustan, quoted 
confessedly from the wholly unreliable Pertz (“cui tamen nec 
de textu meo nec de ceteris libris testanti fide’s habenda esf' 
Prolegom, p. 265, n.); of soinewhat more than one hundred 
readings of the Medicean, taken directly from that MS., 

“ Bcricht dtr Kon. Preuss. Ahad. dn- IVissensch. 1854. j). 36: “Der muhe 
eiiier durclig/ingigcii revision des Mcdicciis wiirdc ich unfrcnvillig 
durch die jtngstliphkoit des bibliothecars iiberhobcti ,• der nur go- 
statten wollte unter seineii augeii uiid mit seiiieii haiiden eiiizolnc 
seiteii . . aiif/uschlagcii. Doch babe ich den codex an mehr als 100 
Ausgcwahlteii stellen genau gcpriift iind iiberall die zeugnisse von 
Foggini bestatigt gefundeii.” Prolcf/om. p. 220: “cum enim integrum 
codicem conferre inihi non fucrit permissum , inspectis aliquot locis 
L debui contentus esse ” 

and of a residue of five thousand nine hundred readings of the 
same MS., taken at second hand from Foggini,- iS the addition 
to five thousand nine hundred J/s of an equal number of^b//((/.s, 
thus: M (Fogg.); or, which would answer the same purpose, the 
elimination of five, thousand nine liundred J/s and substitution 
of as many Fogg.^. Not that the copy from which these quo- 
tations have been taken is not, very generally, correct — having 
myself compared it witli the original in four hundred and forty- 
two places, I have found it to vary in no more than twenty- 
seven — or tliat the Virgil ian text itself* is likely to be very 
injuriously affected by the publicatioii even of five thousand 
nine hundred quotations of the Fogginian copy, as so many 
quotations of the Medicean MS., or that the cracked and rotten 
reed relied on by Conington, Schuchaidt, Ellis, and so mtiny 
others, to whom the Ribbeckian collation of Foggini is the Me- 
dicean MS itself, 

I 

Conington , ad 6, 4,52 : “With RibVeck 1 have recalled ^umbras’, the 
reading of Heyne, supported by Rom., Pal., ctc.,for ‘umbram’ Med., etc. ' 
Id. ad 7, 21 1 : “It now appears from Ribbeck that all the uncials [afe] 
(fragm. Vat., Med., Pal., Rom.) rcad‘auget’, and all ‘^iiurnerum’, except 
perhaps Pal., which has ‘iiumerum’ altered into ‘numcro’.” Id. ad 7, 
257: “all Ribbeck’sMSS. give ‘huic’.” Id. ad 9, 51 : “‘0 iuvenes’, the 
reading before Hciiis., is found in none of Ribbcck’s MSS.” Id. ad 9, 
10^: “ ‘Sacris ratibus’, the order before Hein.s. , is /ound in none of 
Ribbeek’s MSS.” Id.' ad 9, 122: “This line is omitted in all Ribbeck’s 
MSS.” Id. ad 9, f26: “‘Turno tiducia cessit’ is the order of all 
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llibbeck’s MSS.'* Id. ad 9, 132: manibus nostris’, the order 

before Heins., is found in none of Ribbeck’s MSS.”, and so Conington 
ad infinitum, always quoting, as his ultimate authority, Ribbeck’s 
MSS., the principal one of which is, as we have seen, except in respect 
of one hundred readings, no MS. at all, but onl> a printed edition. 

^ Schuchardt, Vohalinmus des, VulgdrlateinSy vol. 1,* p. 12: “Nach- 
folgendes vcrzcicliniss cnthalt die von mir gcbrauchten^ illtesten 
handschriften, vollstandige und f ragmentarische : 


Vaticanus, 

Sangallcnsis (Palimpsest), 

Mcdicous, 

Palatiijus, 

Roinanus, 

Veronensis (Palimpsest), 
in der Ribbeck’sehen ausgabe.” 

lyiis, Excurs. ad Catull. (Oxford, 18G7. p. 344): “Ex Vergili 
Ribbfickianis hacc constant .... ex his locis, quorum sox priores 
flagrare pro uri ponunt, duo posteriorcs pro redolere^ frag rare 
duplici r scriptum exhibet M [Mediceus] bis, fien. 0^ 72y i, 436 
[440] .... fra gl anti a Mediceus ct Sclicdac Vaticanao G. 4, 169, 
flagrant ia Aen. 1, 436 [440] Mediceus Uomanus Schedae Vati- 
- canae omnes habent a. m. pr.’’ 

does not, in the vast majority of cases help through the slough 
as effectually as if* it had been sound and without flaw, but that 

* Nothing is fjifther from Scliuchardt's mind than any intention of deceiving his readers, 
of leading his readers to tiiink that he has ever had in liLs hand£, or oven so much as seen, 
any one of the Virgilian MSS. which ho here states in so cxprc.ss teim.s he has used: “die 
von mir gc branch ten UIto.sten hand.schriftcii.” Had he bad any such intention ho 
would not have subjoined: 'M'n der Itibbcck’scbeii ausgabe,” The addition of these words, 
le.ss explanatory, indeed, than poi^thlank contradictory, ofJiis immediately preceding: ‘‘die 
vou mir gebraucUtoii altesteii hand.schriftcn,” exonerates tlie highly respected philologist 
from all blame eX’cept that of confusion of .style , exactly as the expressions of Conington ; 
“Ribbeck's ciirsive.s,” aiid*“Rihbeck.s uncials” (expressions, by the way, which show that 
Conington did not always know the meaningof the technical terms he was using) o«onorate 
that critic, satisfactorily prove that%hat critic did not intend his readers to understand 
his quotations of the Mcdiccan and other MSS. of Virgil, to be quotations made by hinisclf 
personally and directly from those M.SS., but only to be quotations made by others, and ac- 
cepted by bim and republished as readings of tho rospective MSS. Neither critic practises 
deception; both crftics confound, in words .at least, if not in thought also, actual readings 
of MSS, with readings which — found, or asserted to he found, in MSS. by certain original 
collators — have, in their transmission from critic to critic, sutfered so much by various 
accidents as sometimes to be no inure recognizable than was, in old times, tho Fiery Cross 
of a Scandinavian or Gaelic rising, when it arrived charred and soini-extinguished at some 
remote John o’ Groat’s, or than is at present the telegram which has luft-botiind something 
or taken-up something, or both Icft-bchind something and taken -up spmething at every 
station from which it has been ro-forw’arded. 


des Virgil, 
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to publish five thousand nine hundred quotations of a mere 
copy, norinatter how correct, as quotations of an original — 
especially of an original with which, on account of the jealousy 
with which it is g^iarded, it has become according to our critic's 
own testimony (see above), all but impossible to confront 
either coj)y or quotations — is to undermine the foundfitions 
not only of all criticism but of testimony itself. Nor is it only 
in the interest of Virgil, in the interest of Virgilian criticism, in 
the interest of all criticism and even of truth itself, those five 
thousand nine hundred quotations sliould be acknowledged to 
be,, not of the so inaccesiblc MS. but of the printed and publish- 
ed Fogginian co])y, — such acknowledgment is du() scarcely 
less to the zealous and indefatigable copyist himself, whose 
ignored labors have furnished Ribbeck with his whole Medicean 
collation save of oruj hundred places, and, through Ribbeck, 
poured, not on Conington, Ellis and Schuchardt only, but on 
the whole literary world, such a flood of ostensibly no more 
than once, in r(;ality hvice refracted light. 

This is the first indispensable step. The second, scarcely 
less required in the interest of Virgilian, than this in the interest 
both of Virgilian and general criticism, is to remove from the colla- 
tion not merely of the Medicean but of all the other MSS. all that 
vast syrtis of orthographical varieties by which a sufficiently 
scanty gleaning of varieties affecting the sense, has beeii swamped 
and overwhelmed almost as effectually as the iiiemorable half- 
pennyworth of bread bj' the whole two gallons and more, of sack. 
Not that these orthogTaphical vari(ities have not their ‘ own 
proper value, but that, not affecting the Vh’gilian sense, they 
arc a* more incumbrance in an edition of Virgil, and sliould be 
relegat(id to their own proper place: a disquisition on the 
practice and principles of Latin orthography. Let the editor 
and critic of Virgil study the practice and principles of that 
art in inscriptions and manuscripts, if he have access to them, or, 
if he have not, in the treatises of Curtius, or Coi-ssen, or Eleckr 
eiaoU; or Schuchardt, or wherever else fhdi’e is information to 
be found concerning them, and, having made himself master of 
the subject, adopt for his edition of Virgil that system which 
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seemS*to him most suitable^ either that popular sj^tem hallowed 
by the use of the Alduses, Stephenses, Heirisiuses^ and Elzevii’s; 
or, following the example of Philip Wagneu*, an eclectic system 
of his own; or, if he prefer it, let his VirgiMike FoggiiiTs, 
represent the precise orthography of the scrivener of one selected 
MS. (happy for him if its scrivenery be all by one hand, not by 
two or three hands, each of which follows a diffcnnit system!), 
but let not the editor and critic ofVirgil, forgetting both Virgil 
and criticism, and tuviiing himself into a teacher of I..atin or- 
thography, and his edition of Vii’gil, into a Latin ^Universal 
Spellmg-boo1c\ distract and offend the more sedate of his 
readers, and set the more volatile a-laiighing, by tlui nota-bene 
at .every recuiTcnce of the thousand-aiid-onc-times recui*ring 
'baud', 'sed', and 'atque', that in such and such manuscripts the 
'baud' is spelled 'haut’, the 'sed' 'set', and tlui 'atque' 'adque'. 
The omission of this huge mass of paltry orthographical farrago, 
will, on the one hand, s(jt the readcjr at. liberty to turn his 
attention from the orthography — observcj, not of V^irgil ^;for 
what editor or what MS. has ever pretended to give Virgil’s 
own orthography of even so much as one single word? but 
from the orthography of scriveners and editors, to tlu^ structui’e, 
meaning, and relation not only to each other but to tluj whole 
poem, of Virgil's sentences spelled no matter on what system; 
while it will, on the other hand, leave the vast space at present 
occupied by extraneous matter, open for that equal bulk of 
various readings (as opposed to various Spellings) the absence 
of which from Ribbeck' s Virgil is so much to be deplored by 
all who are desirous of arriving at a right understanding of 
Virgil's mefiniiig; and should few or none of the lacking vawous 
readings (as opposed to various spellings) be. forthcoming, will 
at least, by reducing four large-paper octavo volumes to three, 
diminish; by one fourth, not alone the labyrinthine intricacy but 
the clumsiness and cost of the w'^ork. So, here with the pitcli- 
fork; ^nd out with the whole mass to the dunghill, though the 
ejectment move Virgilian jobbers and new -edition mongers 
even to tears. The vile commercial crew! 1 '11 — Jfo*; J 'U not 
exhibit you clinging about your critic's knees, crying aloud to * 
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him for help^tand kissing the well known^ much trusted hand. 
Ah! if like would only spurn you like curs out of his way, and 
rfever again be your cat’s-paw to degrade the ^divinum opus’, 
the lliade maius opus’, not, even in the cradle and swaddling 
clothes of the Renaissance, degraded below a puerile study of 
words and phrases, 

‘ Heyne^ vul. 4, p. 670 (de Virg. edd.): *‘lDter haec per familiare Com- 
mentum Herin. Torreiitiniy subiude repetitum, depressa est Virgilii 
lectio ad puerile verborum et phrasium stadium.” 

into the more than puerile, the infantile study, how words and 
phrases are to be spelled. Diis aliter visum. 

But what ’s this? The vast, waste and barren syrtis of 
Ribbeck’s orthographical varieties is passed, and yonder before 
us opens the splendid mirage of his conjectural emendations. 
Verily, as it is written. 

In the wilderness shall burst forth waters, 

and torrents in the desert, 

and the glowing sand shall become a pool. 

I see island- dotted seas and lakes, sailed-on by lateeai-rig- 
ged vessels and reflecting, in their calm bosoms, bordering 
woods, mouiltains, temples, castles, and rosy overhanging skies; 
1 see rosy overhanging skies reflecting clear waters and lateen- 
rigged vessels arid bordering woods, mountains, temples, and 
castles; and Ribbeck, gigantic in the midst, building — no, not 
temples, not castles, but ^capsi’ for those twelve wild swans you 
see wheeling round and round, high abov.e him in the air, and 
not minding either’ him or his ‘capsi,’. What a pity so much 
well meant labor should be lost! Is he deaf and doesn’t hear 
their singing? or is it possible he doesn’t know that singing 
swaths never live in ^capsi’? And now the ^capsi’ are 
finished and the swans have flown away, no one knows 
whither, and Ribbeck, nothing daunted, is as intent on 
a search for Aeneas’s twentieth ship, as he was just now 
on building ‘capsi' for twelve wild swans; and success at 
last ■" at long and last, for we must go to his Epilegomena 
(published four years after the last volume of his work and per 
anachronismum entituled Prolegomma) p. 68 for it — crowns 
his indomitable courage, perseverance, and energy: It is not 
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Orontes's ship — that is to say, the nineteenth ship of Aeneas 
— which the wave whirls round thriee, and the rapid sea- 
vortex devours, but Orontes’s ship gets the polite go-by and is 
left to swim or sink as it likes ^ while it is another — that is to 
say, the twentieth ship of Aeneas — which the wave whirls round 
thrice and the rapid sea-vortex devours; atid no matter how the 
MyS. cry out uno ore, “you lie, you lie^, aifd “shame! shame !' 
it is the twentieth, not the nineteenth ship of Aeneas which is 
devoured by the vortex, and Virgil wrote not ^illara^ Hbut ^aliam’ 
Heed them not, Ribbeck. Nobody knows better than you what, 
rude, spoil-sport, impertinent minxes, what downright inoenads, 
those same MSS. are, and how the malicious pleasure they take 
in pulling down is in the direct ratio of the pains it has cost to 
build up. Heed them not, Ribbeck. Your conjectural emenda- 
tions defy them; are, none of them, least of all this ^alianf,*of 
that gross, substantial nature which alone is subject to 
dissolution: 

the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the gre^t globe itwself, 
yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
the very codices themselves dissolve, 
and, like an insubstantial pageant *faded, 
leave not a wreck behind, 

but your conjectural emendations shall not dissolve. Intellectual 
spiritual, ethereal, imaginary, irresolvible into elements, it is 
absolutely impossible for them either to go to pieces or dissolve 
or decay. There they staifd — no, not stand, \\iorQ they are, an 
imperishable essence, om, and amen; for ever and ever. Happy, 
happy Ribbeck! sole finder of Aeneas's twentieth ship, aftef it 
had been lost for nearly^ two Siousand years. 

Anon — there being no view .of the works of art contained 
in a large building at all comparable to that which strikes you 
just as you are going in — behold Ribbeck coming out of the 
great temple in which her and Aeneas have been viewing, one 
after another, so many chefs-d'oeuvre, “ingenti lustrat dum 
singula teinplo," and turning and going in again immediately, 
in order to enjoy the coup-d'oeil of them ^intrans, not, of 
course, letting slip the opportunity thus afi'orded him of obser- 
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ving more at leisure any remarkable objects injmediately on* 
lus righVand left as he enters, which he might before have passed 
cursorily over, or even not seen at all, especially if his and 
Aeneas's, first ^entrance had beeij by the back-door, an hypo- 
thesis not so very improbable, if we take into account, on the 
one hand, Aeneas s present incognito, and, on the other, the 
predilection evinced elsewhere by the same hero for that some- 
times very convenient entrance into a building: 

“limen eriit coccaeqiie fores et iiervius usus 
tectorum inter sc Priami, postesque relicti 
a tergo, 

evado ad siiinmi fastigia culminis” . . 

Let us now, setting the knowledge of perspective exhibited 
bj^ ^intrans’ against the ignoiance of natural history manifest in 
^capsos', and, counting the ^aliam' of the shipwreck as neither 
j)ro nor con, neither plus nor minus, but rather as an alpha, an 
A per se, proceed with the so characteristic ^montc remittam' of 
the fourth Book, Here indeed our critic stands preeminent 
among critics, a Dido among her iuvenes, a Diana among her 
oreads, an Ajax overtopping the Argive host by head and broad 
shoulders. Virgil is no more Virgil if he wrote Snorte remittam'. 

Whoso blood does not curdle with horror at the mere thought 
that noble no less than tender-hearted Dido ever proffered her 
own mors — nay, was not deterred by the mere omen of the 
word from ever proffering her own<mors — as reward for the . 
petty service she implored at the hands of her so unaiiima 
soror? Virgil wrote not hnorte' but hnonte'; Dido proffered her 
sister not her own death, but JV: mountain. ^‘Wliat kind of a 
mountain V of granite or dolomite?” It could not have been of* 
the least use to her. An airy, unsubstantial mountain of ,tlie 
mirage?” Of less use still. 'V,A bona-fide astronomical mounv 
tain in sun, moon, or planet?” Pshaw! pshaw! ^^Well then, 
(?a Venus mountain, a Horselberg with temple and statue in the 
middle pf it, — on the clenched fourth finger of the Goddess's 
left hand a spell-bound sponsal ring, not to be got off except 
at a soul's price?” Hardly, Dido and her sister being both 
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Phoenicians^ and no Venus mountain^ no Hdrselberg neaftr 
tlian Ysenaclia in the remotest depths of the vast He'rcynian 
saltus. ^VjWhat other mountain J;henV’* 'Why. plainly one 
of those mountains of solid silver and gold, \wliich it was so 
usual in old times to promise, so rare to have the least intention 
of paying, so much rarer ever to pay; and, if it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no similar promise either in Homer or any 
of the Greek tragedians, either in ‘Lucretius or any other grave 
.and staid poet, or in Virgil himself elsewhere, let us never 
forget, e contra , the generosity and munificence of Dido, the 
great. wealth of her deceased husband (wealth in solid gold too, 
for^ the Phoenicians having been a commercial, not an agri- 
cultuml people, “ditissimus agri Phoenicuin*^ can never stand, 
even witli all the. backing of ^^itissimus agriqui fuit Ausonidum'', 
against ^^ditissimus auri Phocnicum’'), and the mountain of silver 
and gold, ^^ignotum argenti pondus et auri” (where weight so 
happily surrogates magnitude) placed at her disposal by the 
ghost, for the manifest purpose of enabling her to make this 
truly magnificent, royal, nevcr-to-be-fulfilled proimse; least oT 
all let us forget the aurei montes Persarum and the aurei 
montes Picorum, and how common such mountains must 
have been cverywlierc, before the invention of banks and paper 
money enabled us to'dq almost witliout gold and silver at all; and 
if it should be objected by any one, not sufficiently aware of tlie 
panoply-of-proof in which our critic always enters the field, that 
it is as little likely that Dylo should quote a vulgar proverb fit 
only to be used by some swaggering Palacstrio or Geta, and 
wholly unbefitting royal lips, as that, condescending to use such 
proverb, she should use it diluted to less than half strength, and, 
instead of promising mountains of silver and gold, promise only 
one single mountain (thus allowing her liberality, great and noble 
as it was, to be eclipsed and thrown into the shade by that 0 / 
the most beggarly knave and swashbuckler of the comic stage), 
1 answer triumphantly on the part of our Veteran critic, that in 
nothing is the discretion of his and our author more {o be ad- 
mired than in the care thus taken to hide from all eyes except 
those of some prying, profound, and rare as profound, critic, the 
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utiseeinly use made by royal lips of a Jow proverb, and, at the 
same time, to protect that royalty which it is certain had no 
more than one nlountain .to give — we are yet but in the 
renaissanco ot criticism and shall scarcely before its re-adoles- 
cence see the singular ‘Mgnotum argenti pondus et auri” turned 
into the plural — from promising more than it was able to per- 
form. From all which considerations it appears clearer than 
moonshine, luce lunae lucidius, that the Ribbeckian ^monte' 
exhibits VirgiFs ipsam nianum no less surely than the Ribbeckian* 
^capsos', the Ribbeckian ^alianF, and the Ribbeckian ^intraiis'. 

And now^ while the salutary horror of inors and everything 
Vnortal, almost of everything which has even so much of mors 
as an R in it, is fresh and lively within ui:^, let us turn to the 
^moritura Amata’ of die twelfth Book, and see whether it may 
not be metamorphosed by a similarly facile critical slcight-of 
hand into %onitura Amata'. Amata is not thinking of dying, 
has no more notion of dying in case Turnus dies^ than either I 
or Ribbeck liimself has at this moment, and her own statement, 
%ix verses later, that the fate of Turnus, whom she regards as 
sure to fall if he venture to meet Aeneas in single combat, shall 
determine her fate, 

‘^qui te cuiique luaiieiit isto certamiiie casus, 
et me,Tiirne, .maiicnt: simul haec imrisa roliiiquam 
lamina, nec. geuerum Aeiiean captiva videbo.”, 

is a mere pleasant little joke. It is with a lecture, not a sui- 
cide, Amata threatens Turnus. Piit two straight strokes meeting 
at an angle (tluis: \), in place of one crooked stroke with a 
curlycue in the middle of it ( i ), and the thing is done, and we 
are rid of as malapropos a mention of the king of terrors as 
Dido’s own, q. b. v. p. if 1 may, for this once, take a hint from 
modern criticism, and impose on my only too kind and in- 
dulgent reader not merely the fabor of converting, but the risk 
of incorrectly converting , into language, one little one of those 
innumerable sigla by means of which the fashionable critic so 
ingeniously shifts to the shoulders of his unsuspecting disciple 
and worshipper, a not inconsiderable share of his own proper 
burthen. 
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The very singular regulation of the Laurentian libr^iy, 
prohibitory of all collation of the Medicean MS. unless made 
not merely in the chief librarian's presence, but the chief libra- 
rian himsel£ holding the MS. in his hand, had, I doubt not, 
rendered all clSFectmal collation of that MS. as impossible to me 
as Ribbeck irjiforms usdt was to him (see above), had the chief 
librarian happened to be any other than Cavaliere Ferrucci. 
The patient courtesy no less than the unparalleled facility with 
which, during a seance of several hours, repeated daily for 
several weeks together, that accomplished scholar and gentleman 
first found in the MS. and then pointed out to myself and 
daughter every passage I had the least desire to sec, not only 
did not impede but, on the contrary, very much lightened the 
labor, while it assured the coiTectness of my collation. Having 
in the course of my collation of this MS. (of the first six Books 
in thilpiutumn of 1857, of the second six in the spring of 1861, 
and of the whole twelve in July 1865) compared the Fogginian 
ext with the MS. in four hundred and forty-two places taken at 
random, I have found it to vary only in the inconsiderable 
number of twenty-seven. The fact which I have ascertained by 
actual examination of the Ribbeckian collation, viz. that in not 
one of these twenty-seven places thus erroneously quoted by 
Foggini, has the Fogginian error been corrected by Ribbeck, 
but, on the contrary, in twenty of them the Fogginian error 
been repeated (repeated too with the almost microscopic mi- 
nuteness characteristic of Ribbeck), while *the remaining seven 
places have not been quoted at all, is on the one hand itself ex- 
plained by Ribbeck's own acknowledgment (qudted above) that 
he had examined the MS. in no more than about one hundred 
places (probably, therefore, in*none of the twenty-seven) and, on 
the other hand, establishes the conclusion I have above drawn 
from that acknowledgment, that Ribbeck had no other authority 
for his remaining five thousand nine hundred Medicean readings 
than the copyist Foggini, a conclusion for which there is besides 
the independent warrant of the library record to the effect that 
Ribbeck's visits, fourteen in all, between November 1826, when 
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th(M*ecorfl commences; and July 12, 1865, when I examined it, 
were devoted to the collation of Tacjtus. 

• My confrontation of the Fogginian copy with the Medicean 
original in four hundred and forty-two places, •having detected 
twenty-seven variations of tlie former from the latter, of which 
twenty-seven' variations no less than twenty are repeated, seven 
omitted, not even so much as one corrected, by Ribbeck, it may 
be fairly presumed that had I extended my confrontation to six 
thousand places, the sum total of the Ribbeckian quotations, I 
should have found three hundred and sixty-six Fogginian ab- 
errations, and of these three hundred and sixty-six Fogginian- 
aberrations two hundred and sev^enty-one repeated, ninety-five 
omitted, and not even so much as one corrected, by Ribbeck. And 
wliy, I am asked, have I not done so? why, it being open to me 
to deal with thousands of cases, have* I cliosen to deal with 
hundreds only? Simply because, on the one hand, it was iM my 
object to produce sensation, but conviction, and for all purposes 
of argument tlie proportion of cases answered as well as the 
actual numbers no inatbu* how large and stai’tling; and, on the 
other hand, 1 had neitlicr leisure nor inclination to make a 
larger collation either of the Fogginian copy or the alleged 
Ribbectkian collation than might be sufficient to convince my 
reader of the two facts of which even a much less extensive 
comparison had, at a very early period of my investigation, con- 
vinced myself, viz. (1) that the errors of the Fogginian copy are 
mainly of that kind* which ‘humana incuria fundif, and (2) 
that the alleged Ribbeckian collation is, in point of fAct, not a 
collation of the Medicean MS. at all, but only ^as the reader is, 
not^indeed informed in plain terms but, left to infer for himself, 
* if he be able, either from the statement in the Report of the 
Berlin Academy five years anterior to the appearance of the 
first volume of Ribbeck s wqpk, or from the statement in the 
Proleqo'ineria published four years later than the last volume) a 
collation of the Fogginian copy. Wonderful Fogginian copy! 
inexhaustible source no less to the Virgilian critic of 185!) —()(), 
than to tliat critic/s famous precursor of 1763 — 65, 
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Amhrogij jiref. p. 28: “Tempo o adosso, elie in ultimo luogo io vi parlj 
del testo Latino, che c sttfto posto in uso in questa edizione. Esso b i 1 
fain o so codicc MS., c.he esisto n cl 1 a imperi al o LAur cn z i - 
ana Biblioteca in Firenze da me vcdiito lungaipcnte, cd 
osservato con ogni quietc, e di cui il Ilnrinanno” etc. again, p. 31 : 

' “Di quc.sta edizione adnnqiie. per cui iTiiKlndo erudito 
sarh-sempre obbligato all’cgrcgia fatica del Cb. Sig. 
Foggini, mi soiio io valiito per ristamparla nclla pre- 
I sente edizione, procurandoiie con diligenza, che venisse perfetta.’» 

and vol. 2, pref. p. 12: “Niente del pari soggiungerovvi intornoal te.sto, 

, che e lo stcs.s’o dalovi pure nel tom. I, e <?opiato con fcdcltli dal 
i MS. li a u r e n z i a n 0 della I m p e r i a 1 e Biblioteca in Firenze, 
siccome nclla stpssa prefazionc accennai.*’ 

of over fresh tind sparkling Mcdicean waters. 

It is not of choice but of necessity the critical element 
enters so Largely into this work. It was no part . of my original 
plan cither to considt or quote cve^n so much as one single HIS. 
The work was to •be altogether exegctical and aesthctical, 
to consist solely of essays on detached passages concerning 
which I flattered myself 1 could give new either exegetical or 
aesthetical information. 1 soon found however that as correct 
aesthesis presupposes correct exegesis, so coriect exegesis 
presupposes correct critique, and that no correct critique of the 
Aerieis existed , and that unless content to build on a critique 
Wllicll illfVirilied llie by the mouth of Foggini, that the 
Medicean MS., testified by my own stmses to read FIJRIS 

(8, S?05), MOLLISlIlJNPXrrR^ (10, 138), CKIAKET (10, 417), 

reads FUKIIS, MOId JSSUBNEClTr, CELER\T; which 
infdritlOfl me by the mouth of the Jicm^dictino Hrothers 
(Noui\ Tnufe (h Dijjlom. vol. 3, p- 41 ), that their facsimile (v|)l. 3, 
plate 34) of tlie lost Pithou fi^agment, testilicjd by my own senses 
to rcadTHYIAS (4, 302), reads TY AS; wllicll illforillCll 
IliO by the moiHh of Pertz (iiber dio Berliner uud die vatiami- 
schen Blatter dev dltemten Uandtichrift des Vm/il^ p. 1 15), that the 
fecsimile of the lost 'Pithou fragment, published by Pertz at. 
p, 101 of his memoir and testified by my own senses to read 
THYIAS, reads THYAS ; which informed me by the 
mouth of Arabrogi, that the Konian MS. [^^Cod. Vat. 3865.’’ 
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le(je 3867], testified by my own senses to want the introductory 
verses, contains those verses (infornlation republished and exten- 
sively circulated byWagner In his edition ofHeyne^sVirgil(1832), 
along with the further information on the same authority that 
the Palatine 3IS., testified by my own senses to want not only 
those verses but the whole commencement of the Aeneis 
as far as ^^Mavortia condet” v, 280 (inclusive), contains those 
verses), which informed me by the mouth of Pottier, 
that the Palatine MS., testified by my own senses to read CON- 
CITA (3, 127), reads CONSITA, and that no less than six of the 
Paris MSS. (viz. Nos. 7925, 7926, 7927, 7930, 7931 , 8069, in 
the imperial library), testified by my own senses to read “Parin 
creat^’.(10, 705), read ^Tarin Paris”; which informed 
me by the mouth of Ribbeck, that the Vatiem fragment, the 
Roman and the Palatine MSS. , testified by my own senses to 
read IVSTITIAE (1, 608), rcid IVSTITIA; 'that the Medicean 
MS. , testified by my own senses to read QUEM (3, 340), reads 
QUAE, that the Verona MS., testified by my own senses to read 
NEXANTEM (5, 279), ALTAMLUNAM (9, 403), DECER- 
NERE (12, 709), reads NIXANTEM, ALTAM AD LUNAM, 
and is defective with respect to DECERNERE; that the Palatine 
MS., testified by my own senses to readNVMEN (5, 768), rciids 
NOMEN , that the Roman MS., testified by my own senses to read 
FOSSAS (10, 24), reads FOSSAE, I should be at the pains to 
make a critique for myself. Great as was the undertaking, and 
foreign both to my tastes and habits,! did not recoil from it, but 
began immediately to make, with the ^ry efficient assistance of 
my daughter, and use as fast as made, a pretty full and extensive 
collation not only of all the first-class, but of upwards of one 
huntfred second-class MSS. scattered over a wide area of 
Europe, as well as of all the principal editions, from the in- 
cunabula of printing down to the present day. iHotfoot pressing 
upon this my first care , viz. to secure a firm and solid founda- 
tion whereon to build, came my secondc to throw open to my 
reader, not alone, as I had at first intended, the superstructure, 
but the very foundation itself of my edifice. ‘^The mass of ori- 
ginal information , which I have collected at so much cost of 
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time and personal labor not to speak of money, will thus,” said 
I to myself, "be of three further ^ses: (1) will cnh^-nce the 
prestige of a superstructure not merely stated, but seen, to be 
built on a secure foundation; (2) will, so far as it goes, supply 
future builders with like secure foundation wliereon to build; 
and (^1) by aflFording <ieuterotypcs more conformable to the 
prototypes than any existing, furnish a standard wherefrom 
to form an opinion of the relative correctness and reliability 
of other deutcrotypes;” and so my essentially exegetical and 
aesthetical work became, to a certain extent, critical also. The 
critical part of my work, being thus merely collateral and of 
no greater extent than was required for the perfection of the 
exegetical and aesthetical part, enters therefore into no com- 
petition, except in respect of correctness and reliability, either 
with Ribbeck^s .or any other professedly complete critique of 
the Aeneis-; and if it has. happened that Ribbcck’s so much 
more comprehensive, has been supplemented by my so much 
more limited, critique, with respect to the Verona palimpsest in 
at least ninety-six places, with respect to the Vatican fragment 
in at least thirty-five, with respect to the Roman MS. in at least 
one hundred and sixty -four, with respect to the Palatine in 
at least one. hundred and eighty -one, and with respect to the 
Medicean in at least one hundred and eighty-two places, and if 
it has happened besides, that in no less than one hundred and 
thirteen of the just specified places, viz. 


1, 12: “Jaeso” *‘laesa” 

1, 24 : “verteret” “everteret” 

1, 49: “infixit” “inflixit” . 

1, 53: “iinponet”“iinpoiiat”“imponit” 
1, 213: “altum” “alto” * * 

1, 211): “dinpiunt” “dcripiunt” 

1, 239: “revocato a sanguine'” “mvo- 
cato sanguiue” 

1, 430: “iura — senatiim” 

1, 462: “nexae” “nixae” 

1, 510: “alte” “alto” 

1, 682: “urbibus” “montibus” “ru- 
pibus” 

1, 740: “in mensam” “in mensa” 
“iminciisam” “immeiisum” 


1, 745: “quern” “quae” 

2, 66: “stares” iStarct” 

2, 179: “avexerc” “advexero” 

2, 290: “alto a culmine” “alto c«lmi 
ue” “alta a culmine” 

2, 3.31: “uiiquam” “nunquam” 

2, 362: “lahores” “dolorem” “dolo- 
res” 

2, 683: “mollis” “mollcs” “molli” 

3, 76: “Mycono e celsa Gyaroqne’ 

“Mycone celsa Gyaroque’ 
“Mycouo celsa Gyarpque’ 
“Gyaro celsa Myconoque” 

3, 127: “concita” “consita” 

3, 152: “iiisortas” “incertas” 
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.‘J, 702: “Gela fluvii” ‘‘Gola a fliivio'* 
“Gela fliivio a” 

4, 11: “fiirti" “fortis” 

4, 42: ‘‘furentes*’ ‘‘vagaiites” 

4, 94: ^‘uiimon” “iiomeii’* 

4, 106: “prima et” •‘prima” ‘^priinac’' 
“trcmuit" “primum ut” 

4, 329 : “tamcn” “tttiitum” 

4, 399; “rfemos” “ramos” 

4, 435: ‘‘remittam” “relinquam” 

4, 587: “aequatis” ‘S'lrquatis” 

4, 593: “diripient*’ “deripieiit’’ 

5, 136: “considuiit'’ “c’onsistunt” 

5, 254: “Ida” “alto” “aotlira” 

5, 279: “iiodis” “iiodos” 

5, 535 : “ipsius — liabebis” 

5, 688: ‘‘jam” “iiuiic” 

5, 756: “Troiam” “Troiae” 

5, 773; “funcin” “tunes” 

5, 786: “satis est nec” “satis est” 
“satis ot” 

5, 813: “accedct” “acecdit” 

5, 817 : “auro” “curru” 

6, 327: “ct rauca” “iiec rauca” “iie 

rauca” 

6, 448: “Caeiieus” “Ca(5riis’’ 

6, 738: “iindescerc” “inollescerc” 
“abolescere” 

0, 792; “divi” “divmii” 

6, 810: “priniain”“pniiiu.s”“priimim” 
6, 811 : “fuiidabit” “t’uiid/ivit” 

6, 828: “luniiiia” “limina” 

6, 852: “paci” “pacis” 

6, 900: “litore” “liiiiite” 

7, 72;“pt”“nt” 

7, .99; “ferant” “teiViit" 

7, 287: “iiivccta” “invicta" “iiiveiita” 
7, !{.*: “til.r’ “cui" 

7, 411: “Ardea” “Ardua” 

7, 444: “quis — gerciida” 

7, 577: “igni” “ignis” 

7, 598: “jiam . . . ’omnisque” “nam 
. . . inortisqiio” “non . . . oni- 
nisquc” 

7, 660: “oras” “auras” 

7, 777: “lumiiia” ‘‘limina” 

8, 14; “Dardaiiio” “Dardanium” 

8, 183; “])erj>otiii” “i)cri)ctn<>” 


8, 185: “Evandriis” “Evandcr” 

8, 205: “furis” “furiis” 

8, 223: “oculis” “oculi” 

8, 461: “abalto” “abarto” “inipso” 
“ap*erto” 

8, 599: ‘‘ciiigimt” “cingit” 

8, 627:^“vatum” “fatum” 

8, 712: “lota” “torta” “tuta”“mota” 

9, 158; “parari” “parati” 

9, 241: “et” “ad” 

9, 244: “priniam" “pvimum” 

9, 309: “rcgi” “regis”- . ^ 

9, 417: “librabat” “vibrabat” 

9, 423: “rocluso” “relicto” 
ducto” 

9,585: “et placabilis” ‘‘implacabi- 
lis” “placabilis” 

9, 597 : “ingcntem” “ingenti” 

9, 671: “caclo” “telo” 

9,733: “tnlmina” “fiilgiira” 

10, 9: “inctus” “deiis” 

10, 109 — 110: “sen — sinistris” 

10, 188: “crimen — jmtcrnae” 

10, 277: “pracciperc” “praeripere” 

10, 359: ‘‘obnixa” “obnixi” 

10, 378: “i)clagus” “pclago” 

10, 445: “turn” “taai” “dum” “ea" 

10, 476: “bnmeri” “hunicris” 

10, 478: “tandem” “partem” 

10, 601 : “pectus” “penitus” 

10, 686: “animi” “aiiimo” 

10, 710: “pastus” “pavit” “pascit” 
“pastuin” 

10, tft)9: “omnis” “oinnes” “omncin” 

10, 850; “cxitium” “cxilium” 

11, 87 : “proicctiis'* “prostratus” “de- 

lectus” 

11, 382: “tossac” “lossas” 

11, 414 : “inertes” “inennes” 

11,430: “parva” “tarda” 

11, 626: “siiiu” “sinus” 

11, 857: “tunc” “tuque” 

12, 37: “iniitat” “niotat” 

12, 66; “ora” “ossa” 

12, 68; “aut” “vel” 

12, 79: “Kutuli” “Kutulum” 

12, 79: “dirimamus” “dirimatur” 
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12, 81: 

“rapidusfjue” “rapidus” “tre- 

12, 790: “adsistunt” “ii»sistunt” 


pidusque'’ 

12, 797: ^‘mortalin” “mortalem 

12, 344: 

“ornayerat” “oncravcnit” 

“mortali” 

12, 437: 

“praemia” “praelia’’ 

12, 862: “parvae" “parrae” 

12, 6(17: 

“uno” “imo” 

12, 881: ‘ per” “suh” 


(places, all of them , more or less important, wore it only on 
account of the questions raised concerning them by commenta- 
tors) I have quoted the reading not of one only . but of all 
tlie first -clafiliS MISS, which are not defective with 
respect to the place in question, while Ribbeck has cither put 
off his reader with citations of seCOllll-elaSS IfiSS. 
and g^rammarians^ or (with the exception of course 
of such odd waifs and strays as may possibly sometime or 
other be lighted-on by somebody or other, somewhere or other 
jn that vast wilderness of epilogue Prolegomena in which tra- 
velers lose themselves as in the sands of Africa) passed 
the passag'es over in total silence; and if it has 
further happened that T have in my work treated my readers to 
four hundred and forty-two readings, of the Aeneis alone, fresh 
from the Medicean, while Ribbcck in his work presents them 
with no more than one hundred from the same MS. for the wholes 
of Virgil, all this has happened accidentally, without jealousy 
or rivalry, and in the mere necessary furthei’ance of the essen- 
tially exegetical and aesthetical work I had in hand. 

(/y)The eilg'raved f licsilllile published by Kuinart 
in the second edition of Mabillon, de lie Ulplomatica^ p. 037, of 
four verses* of a fragn^ent of a MS. of Virgil in capitals. 


■ * Hie verses arc 302 — .‘K)5 of the fourth Book of the Acncis, and, except 
that they are of considerably larjjor size, and that TIIYIAS has an ornaiifbntcd 
initial, stand bins in the tacsimile : 




1 . hYiasvbiavimtostimvlanttkietericahaccho 

OKGIANOCTVKNVSQ VOCATCLAMOKEC'ITHEKO 
TANDEMHISAENEANCONPELLATVOCin-VLTBO 
DISSIMVLAUEE'l'IAMSPERASTlPEUEIDETANTVM 


lAB in the fnesimile, and neither, as stated at page Itfi of.his memuir 
by Pertz in eniitradictioii to his own more correct reprc-sentatiou at page 101, 
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formerly ixx the possession of Pithou, but now lost. The en- 
graving having, by the loss of the fragment, become, to a 
certain Extent, authority, 1 have quoted it as such at 4, 302. 

All that is known historically of the fragment itself is that 
it fonned part o? the library of Pithou, that Mabillon had it out 
of that library for some time in his hands, admired it, and 
showed it to his friends and amongst others to Ruinart who 
published an engraved facsimile of four lines of it in the second 
edition of Mabillon’s work. For these facts we have the explicit 
testimony of Ruinart himself; ^‘Primuin locum in ea [viz. tabella 
apud Mabill. p. 637j obtinet Romana, si quae unquam alia, 
elegantissiiiiis characteribus exarata scriptura, ex Virgilii frag- 
mento expressa, quod ex Bibliotheca Pithoeana aliquamdiu prae 
inanibus habuit ipse Mabillonius, inihiquc et aliis nonnullis non 
sine admirationis sensu ostendit.'’ There is no evidence what-' 
soever either how large or how small was the fragment thus 
possessed by Pithou, seen and admired by Mabillon, and of 
four lines of which a facsimile is to be seen in the second 
edition of Mabillon's work. Neither is there any evidence 
whence that fragine^it came into Pithou's possession, or what 
became of it when Pithou^s library was dispersed. It presents 
itself first before us in thp library of Pithou, and there vanishes. 
It has however had, like many other historical celebrities, a my- 
thical existence quite distinct and apart from its historical, and 
only the more curious because filling-up the historical void not 
a parte ante but a parte post, not seen dim and glimmering 
through the thick haze of antiquity, but clear and splendid in 
the Transactions of a Royal Academy of Science. On the 26 th 
FcbiL 1863, G. 11. Pertz, royal librarian, read before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin a memoir, afteiwards’ published 
in their Transactions for the same year, in which he inforined 

T 

I hYAS , nor as stated by the Uencdictine Brothers at p. 41 of volume 3 of 
their work, in contradiction to their own more correct representation, volume 3, 

Plate 34, Tyas ; also CITHERO in the facsimile, not, a.s most unwarrant- 
ably corrected by Pertz on the ground that a horizontal line , indicating a final 
N, had fallen out, “ausgcfallen” (out of the copperplate!), CITHERON 
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the Society, and through the Society the literary world, that at 
the time of Mabillon’s visit to Rome, i. e. in. the years *1685 and 
1686, there existed in the Vatican library in that city, and had . 
existed there from the year 1600 (when it passed into that 
library as part of Fulvio Orsin^s library, in that ycai’ embodied 
wHh the library of the Vatican) a fragment of a MS. of Virgil, 
exceeding not only all other MSS. of Virgil, but all known 
existing MSS. of its kind, in antiquity, no less than in perfection 
and beauty of character (^^nie zuvor hatte man eiii ganz init so 
herrlichen und grossen Rdrnischcn buchstaben geschriebenes 
buch gesehen'^ . . . “diese bewundcrnswUrdigen bruchstucke, 
denen niehts andcres dcr art zu vergleiehen sey’^ . . . ^^uber- 
trifft die Florcntincr und die beidcn Vaticanischen liandschrif- 
ten weit, an alter, schdnlieit und kostbarkeit’') , consisting of 
twelve large parchment folios, and numbered in the library 
catalogue 6256; that this fragment was seen by Mabillon in the 
Vatican library during liis visit in Rome; that some verses. of it 
selected by him wore published after his death by Ruinart as 
a sample; that, of the four lines of which this s^Wiiple consisted, 
two had been republished by the Benedictine authors of the 
Nouveau Traitfi de Diploinatitiue^ and were to be seen in the 
XXXiVth plate of the third volume of that work; also, that 
•having lately received reliable information from Rome that the 
fragment in question, viz. the Virgilian codex No. 6256 in the 
Vatican catalogue, consisted at present of no more than four 
folios, he wished to knopr what had become of the eight folios 
necessary to make up the twelve of which tjie fragment had 
consisted at the time of Mabillon s . visit and which twelve folios 
had been seen in the Vatiqpn library, in our own times* by 
Silvestre, who in his l^aUoyraphie UniverselUj published in 
Paris in 1841, had not only described the fragment in terms 
agreeing ih every respect with Ruinart’s, but give;i an additional 
engraved facsimile of nine lines, viz. vv, 41—49 of the first 
Georgic, with the further information that the folios previously 
fourteen in number had been reduced to twelve during the 
confusion occasioned by a fire which occurred in the Vatican 
in August 1768 (^^Moge es nun gelingen, auch die noch vor 
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zwaiizig jahroii in Rom vorhamlen gewesenen.acht blatter aus 
ilirem nRhselliaften dunkel wieder an's licht zu ziehen”)- Details 
so circumstantial and positive from, under the hand of a veteran 
avchivist and bfjaring the fermaof the high court of literary 
cassation of the country, excited only the more attention on 
account of the announcement with which they were accompanied 
of the annexation — I hope I use no improper term — of a 
supplementary fragment of the same MS. by the royal library 
of Berlin, of which supplementary fragment a minute descrip- 
tion and photolithograph inserted by the relator in his memoir 
were, along with a transcript of the two fragments (the alleged 
mutilated Vatican and the supplementary Berlin) published in 
the Berlin Transactions of 1863 and sent as a present to the 
library of the Vatican. It so became incumbent on the authori- 
ties of the Vatican to account for the disappearance of no less 
than two thirds of one of their most valuable MSS., and scarcely 
less incumbent on editors and commentators of Virgil to explain 
how no use had ever been made by them, no notice* ever given 
by them to thg public, of this to them and to every Virgilian 
student inestimable treasure. Nor were the authorities of the 
Vatican slow in performing their part. They produced their 
catalogue, Col lectio Manuscriptonm Latinorum bibliothecae Vati- 
cunacj bearing the arms of Pope Urban Vill. (therefore older 
than the year 1644, the date of that pontijQTs death, and conse- 
quently more than forty years anterior to the visit of Mabillon 
to Rome) and describing the MS. ip question (No. 3256) as 
consisting of four folios only, those foui’ folios being of the first 
Georgic. The following are the ipsissima verba as rend by 
myself and copied for me on April 1st 1865 by Monsigiiore San 
.Marzano, prefect of the library: ^^No. 3256. Virgilii fragmentum 
lib. primi georgicon: incipit=ignarosque viam [sic] mecum= 
ex perg. C. S. [chartae scriptae] No. 4. in folio grandiori in 
litteris majiiscolis — vetustissimus.” The fragment, therefore, 
had not only not lost eight folios since the time of Mabillon’s 
visit, but, in as much as not containing at the time of that visit, 
even one 8ingl(5 line of the Aeneis, could not by any possibility 
be the fragment froiii which the four lines of the Aeneis in the 
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second edition of Mabillon's work liad been facsiinileed; and so 
ended, and was acknowledged by its author to end (se^ Manats- 
hericht dtw k. Acad dev Wissensch. zu lierlluj Ajml 21 j 18fj4\ 
the rnytliical existence, oi; the existence for t»^o hundred and 
sixty-three years in the Vatican, of the fragment from which 
l^abillou had extracted his four lines. That this [Pithou sj 
fragment at some former period did actually form an integrant 
part of a Virgilian MS. of which the Vatican fragment 3250 
formed a second integrant part, and the fragment with which 
the royal library in Berlin enriched itself in 1863*, a third 
integrant part, the identity of character leaves no manner of 
doubt. This character, described by the author of the Berlin 
memoir, writing with the Berlin fragment before his eyes, as 
the largest and most beautiful Capital character ever seen (“von 
nie gesehener schonheit und grosse”), is indeed sufficiently 
remarkable, not for its beauty — for how little beauty is tliere 
even in the most perfect Roman inscription character! - but 
for its size, the great breadth of its letters, of wliicli not merely 
tlrn'M, but the C,'thc D, the G, the 0, the Q', and notably the N, 
are even broader than they are tall, and the gretU thickness and 
heaviness of all the down-strokes, a thickness and heaviness 
recalling rather the broad-limbed capitals of a modern printed 
title-page than letters drawn with a pen, but is so far, if we kecjp 
. out of the lofty regions of myth and confine ourselves to those 
of humble reality, from being the largest Roman Capital cha- 
racter ever seen, that it as I have satisfied myself by actual 
admeasurement, though wider in the proportion of 3 to 2, no 
taller than that of the Palatine, and while wider only in the 
proportion of 1 1 to 10, is slu^^'ter in the proportion of 3 to 41than 
that of the Roman. Never having taken the measurements of 
the character of the St. Gallon fragment, and many years 
having elapsed since I had that MS. in iny hand, I cannot speak 
with equal precision to the height and breadth of its capitals as 
compared with those of the so-called Augustan; my impression, 
however, that the capitals of that MS. are not materially inferior 
either in height or breadth to those of the Augustan, is probably 
sulficiently correct, first, because, having taken a complete copy 
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of the MS. with my own hand, 1 Jiad abundant opportunity for 
observation, and secondly, because such impression is confirmed 
by the specimen of the MS. given by Muller, th codd, Virg. qui 
in Helvetiae bibiiotliecis ossetTantur, • 

But though the Pithou fragment has remained since the 
time of Mabillon a non-est-inventum, though the BerJin frag|| 
ment has only been known to exist since the date of the Berlin 
Academy's memoir, there was still the third fragment, viz. the 
Vatican. ^,How has it happened that tJiat third fragment, so 
unique, so surpassing in antiquity all other Virgilian MSS. has 
never, even although consisting of no more than four folio’s, — 
never up to the present day been put under contribution by any 
of those learned men who, from, time to time during the last two 
hundred and sixty -five years, have made search for, and collation 
of, Virgilian MSS. their special pursuit? (^How has it happened 
that this most ancient of all Virgilian MSS. has never been once 
cited, never .even so much as once mentioned, either by Nicholas 
Heinsius or Kibbeck*? An answer to tins question will imme- 
diately suggest itself to every person who, in his search after 
knowledge in whatever department, has found himself under 
the unhappy necessity of knocking at the door of the Vatican 
library. Every such person knows, that after that door has been 
opened to the bearer of the golden braiicli, the Pope's yermesso 
(obtainable only through the Cardinal minister of State, on. 
Utanza backed by recommendation from home government), 
the specified MSS. alone arc brought ^o him one by one out of 
the adytum, and. when those specified are exhausted, there is an 
end: all sight of the catalogue is as sternly refused as all access 
to the adytum; prefetto, scrittorQ, custode, scopatore, tiither 
know nothing or choose to know nothing, and sit stiff,’ silent, 
and frowning, no matter how humbly, with hat in hand, you 
urge your intrealy; Motu Froyrio di N, S. Faya Flo IX, 1851: 

’"written in Rome in January 1865, therefore at least a year before the 
publication, in 1866, of Ribbeck’s Prolegomena containing a third-hand account 
(that is to say , • Ribbeck’s account 'of Pertz’s account of Helbig’s account) of the 
readings of the MS , with the nota-bone attached to P,crtz*!$ name; ‘‘Cui tameu, 
uec de textu meo iiec de ceteris libris testauti, fides habeuda est.” 
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^‘Riteranno \ i prefetti della biblioteca] le chiavi degl’ inventarii 
e degr indici, ne sia permesso senza Nostro specjale ordine in 
iscritto farli vedere ed csaminare da chicchessia (Clement, XII, 
§ . Non k permesso a chicchessia non solan^pnte di copiare 

i codici^ma anche di consultarli senza avere ottenuto il permesso 
Nostro o deiNostri Successor! (Clement, XI 11, 4), Per ottenerne 
facolta si fani la istanza in iscritto ^ chc trasmessa dalla Segre- 
.teria di Stato al Cardinalc Bibliotecario si esaminerk la dimanda 
e se si stimerk espediente si concederk la facoltk di copiare o di 
studiare sulli codici per mezzo di im dispaccio della Segreteria 
di Stato. Coloro poi che avranno la licenza di consultare i co- 
dici, non potranno averne che un solo E proibito espress- 

amentc di fare confronti o collazioni di Codici (Clem. XJl, § 7; 
Clem, Xin, § 4). Se per qualcho straordinaria circostanza se 
ne concedesse la licenza nclla maniera indicata, dovrk sempre 
assistervi uno scrittore deputato dal custode per la siciirezza dei 
codici.’^ This is the answer which suggests itself at once to 
every Vatican student, ito everyone practically acquainted with 
the Vatican library. Neither N. Heinsius nor Ribbeck quotes 
Vatican fragment No. 3256, because neither N. Heinsius nor 
Ribbeck had, before knocking at the door of the Vatican, learned 
that such a fragment existed inside, and because it is the in- 
struction and rule of the authorities to withhold not merely the 
catalogue but even verbal information, and so obstruct and 
render impossible all investigation. But this answer, perfectly 
good and true as far as it {joes, is insufficient. The fragment in 
question is shown under glass to the ordinary visitors of the 
Vatican curiosities, as a specimen of the ancient Roman Capital 
character, and nine verses of it staiid facsimileed by Silvestr^ in fiic 
second volume of his PaUograjylde Universelle published in Paris 
in 1841, and so, Ribbeck, at least, might have come to a know- 
ledge of its existence, either by seeing it exhibited under glass 
as a curious work of art, or by seeing the nine facsimileed 
verses in the PdUographie of Silvestre. To be sure! if it were 
usual for literary men to make the tour of museums of curio- 
sities or to take their information from flash works such as 
* Silvestre's Paledgraphie , works* made to please the eye not 
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inform the mind, and fit for the library of a royal duke or 
dilettjgiite book -collector, not for that of a scholar. Alas for 
literature, when scholars, taking their information from such 
sources, inform an academy of science, and through an academy 
of science the whole literary world, that there .existed from 1600 
to 1841 in the Vatican library in Rome a Virgilian MS. con- 
sisting of at least 12 folios, that four lines of tliis MS. had been 
engraved and published in the second edition of Mabillonj, de 
Re Diploviatica^ and tAvo of the four republished by the authors 
of the Nouveau traite de Diplomatique j that the same fragment 
had been seen in the same libraiy by Silvestre who had, in 
1841, published a facsimile of nine other lines of it in his PaUo- 
qraplde Universelle, that the chai’acter of this MS. (considerably 
smaller, as we have seen above, than that of the Roman MS. of 
the same author) was larger than any known, and, in as much 
as presenting neither interspaces between the words nor abbrev- 
iations, was more ancient than that of the Berlin fragment of 
Livy t>f the first or second centuiy (^^sie stcht in beidcr rtick- 
sicht auch noch vor dem Berliner bruchsttick des Livius*^, 
welches in eiiies der beiden ersten jahrhunderte zu setzen war”), 
in other words, belonged to an early part of the so-called 
Augustan period; a conclusion which carries with it the corol- 
lary that .the world is at tlie present day in possession, not of 
seven folios only (viz. four Vatican and three Berlin) of an 
Augustan MS. of Virgil, but, besides these, of no less than six, 
more or less complete, Augustan MSS. of Virgil, viz. the Medi- 
cean, the Roman, the Palatine, the Vatican fragment 3225, the 
St. Gallen fragment and the Verona fragment, all these MSS. 
bging not only in Capital letters but as entirely without inter- 
spaces and without abbreviations as the «even folios on which 
the author of the memoir in the Berlin Transactions has been 
pleased to bestow the distinguishing appellative, Augustan. 


*the famous Toledo palimpsest leaf of Sallust, published by Pertz (Berlin, 
1848) as a leaf of'Livy, and of which a lithograph may be seen in Kritz’s Sdlluat. 
Hiator. fragmentaf Lcipz. 1853, and an edition, with memoir and explanation , in 
Dictsch’s Sallust, Hiator. Heliquiaey Leipz. 1859. ' ' 
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The MSS. constituting the second category are as follows: 

• P 

♦ 

Six MSS. in the Laurentian library in Florence^ viz. 
No. 2 (Baiidini, CataL codd, latm, hibl. Medic, Laurent, t. II, 
p. 300); XI century; 4to; parchm.; Amneis. *No. 3 (Bandini); 
XII century; 4to; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen,; frontispiece. No. 4 
(Bandini); XII century; 4to; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen, No. 5 
(Bandini); XIII century; 4to; parchm.; Aeneis only. No. 23 
(Bandini); XII century; 4to; parchm.; Buc. Georg, Aen. No. 24 
(Bandini); XII century; 4to; parchm.; Buc. Georg. Aen. I shall, 
perhaps, have my re^er^s pardon no less than my author^s 
for not collating more than these six of the Laurentian 
library's vast store of three and thirty second-class MSS. of 
Virgil containing the Aeneis. Elsewhere — in Bern, for instance, 
or Vienna or London, oven one single second-class MS. of Virgil, 
albeit neither very ancient, nor very well executed originally, 
nor very well preserved, attracts the attention of the Virgilian 
critic. In the Laurentian libraiy his attention wanders even 
from three and thirty second-class MSS., most of them elegantly 
executed, richly ornamented and well preserved, and eight of 
them older than the XIV century, to an unpretentious*, unorna- 
mented, faded, defective, small -quarto volume of the thinnest, 
frailest parchment (kidskin, say the experts). No. 1. (Bandini), 
the Laurentian par excdlei^je, the ^^Musarum deliciae ac Par- 
nassi decus,'’ and there remains fixed — until he qomes to Rome. 

One MS. in the Magliabcchian library in l>'lorciIce 9 c^e- 
scribed in library catal. as of XIII century. • 

Twelve MSS. in the Vatican library inRoilte 9 viz. five so- 
called Vatican MSS. numbered respectively 1570 (large folio, of 
X or XI century), 1571, 1572 (folio size; vignettes beautiful; 
penmanship elegant; emendations rare; neither marginal nor 
interlinear notes), 1573, 1574; one so-called Palatine, numbered 
1634 (character Gothic), and six so-called Alexandrine (that 
pai1: of the collection of Queen Christina, which was bequeathed 
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to the Vatican library by Pope Alexander yHI. see Agincourt), 
numbered respectively 1393, 1495, 1536, 1669 (character Lom- 
bard; EX LiBB. FRANC. AURELii written at bottom of first Jcaf), 
1670, 1671. Jealous of all time spent in the Vatican library 
otherwise than in the collation of its first-class codices (the so- 
called Vatican fragment, the Palatine, and the Roman; see first 
category, above),, I have collated only these twelve, of a store of 
second-class Virgilian codices in the Vatican, gi’eater than 
either of the great rival stores, the Laurentian in Florence and 
the Imperial in Paris, and therefore, a fortiori, the greatest in 
the world — vedi Roma e poi rnuori. 

Three MSS. in the Ambrosian library, ]flilail 9 viz. No. 79 
(on parchment, and of XII centui’y). No. 107 (on paper), and the 
Petrarchian, so denominated because it belonged to Petrarch, 
who is said to have had it made for. his own use. This last is a 
parchment MS. of large folio size, in red boards, containing, 
besides a .beautifully executed allegorical frontispiece attri- 
buted, on good authority, to Simon Memmi, numerous annotations 
in Petrarch^s own hand- writing, annotations which, as well on 
account of the crampness and minuteness of the character, as on 
account of the small probability they would throw much light 
on the Virgilian text, I made no serious attempt to decipher. 
In this MS. the four introductory verses are not only present 
but — great rarity whether in MS. or edition — embodied with 
the text. It is to this MS., not as stated by Heyne (vol. 4, p. 611, 
n.) to another Petrarchian MS. of AJ^rgil 

j" there is but one Petrarchian MS. of Virgil, Heyiie's “Codex Virgilii in 
papyro Aegyptiaca scriptus” being a papyrus of Josephus , in Latin, 
which the Gottingen philologist, .writing in Gottingen and misuiider- 
standing the words of Moutfaucon {^Biblioth. Bibliothecarnm nom, p. 630: 
“In alio Bibliothecae Ambrosianae conclavi sunt quidam codd. qui 
elegantiae caussa in armario quodain asservantur. De Josepho Latino 
scripto egcrunt multi; unum jampridcin observatis adderelibet; charta, 
quam Philyram, seu Papyrum Aegyptiacam esse putant, multo densior 
est chartsl, item papyreil, qua confcctus est codex S. Marci Veiietiis, 
longc antiquior codicc Josephi Ambrosiano. Est itidem VirgilH codex, 
olim Petrarchac , respersus notis observationibusque ipsius Petrarchae 
I. manu, nitido charaotere.'’), mistook for a papyrus of Virgil, 
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is prefixed that touching autograph of the most tender of all 
lovers and all poets, beginning thus: ^^Laurra propriis virtutibus 
illustris et meis longum celebrata carniinibus, primum oculis 
meis apparuit sub primum- adolescentie mee tempus, anno 
MCCCXXVII, die VI mensis Aprilis, in ecclesia Sancte Clare 
Avinione, hora matutina: et in cadem civitate, eodem 
mense Aprili, eodem die VI, eadem hora prima, anno autem 
MCCCXLVIII, ab hac luce lux ilia subtracta est/' etc. 

p Had the collector, transcrilier , and discoverer of ancient codices, the 
restorer of learning' in the beginning of the fourteenth century, the co- 
founder , with Dante and Boccaccio, of a new and charming literature, 
been born as long after, as he was born' long before, the invention of 
printing, he would probably have exhibited more skill in the spelling, 
less skill in the use, of words; had h> come into the world only 
towards the latter end of the nineteenth century, he would have 
])oured that most ardent soul of his, not in sonetti^ can%oni^ and trionji 
d'arnorCy but in disquisitions how the words composing sonettl^ canzoni, 
and tnonfi dUwioi'e were to be spelled , would have augmented our 
already considerable rolling stock of heterogeneous ortluograpliies and 
recondite etymologies, with vast donations of orthographies still more 
heterogeneous and etymologies still more recondite; the world would 
have had one Petrarca less, mie Grimm or Ritschl more, and 1 and 
my daughter would ne\'er have made our midwinter pilgrimage, afoot, 
to the fountain of Yaucluse , never have gathered Pistacia and red 
Juniperus Oxycedriis berries on the steep and rustling brink of tlie 
transparent, sjveetly 'murmuring Sorgues. 


A MS. of the entire works of Virgil in the Biblietcca Civica 
in Vrentf on parchinei|t; M^ants a few pages at the end; 
tlie bequest of Mazetti, founder of the library. 

Three so-called Gudian, in the Bibliotheca Guelferbytajia 
atWolfeilblittel, viz. 70 (903, Ebert), 66 (904, -Ebert), 
164, “ex museo Bernhardi liottendorfii” (905, Ebert). The oldest 
of these. No. -70, is often quoted by Ileyne, Wagner, Conington, 
and other commentators, as the Gudian, par excellence. It is 
however not so very much better than No. 66, and in some 
respects is very much worse, having been so much corrected 
that it is frequently difficult, sometimes altogether impossible to 
ascertain what the original reading has been; in other words. 
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this MS. has in many places lost all value as a record. . Such 
mischievous corrections have greatly diminished the value of 
almost*all the older Virgilian MSS. but of this (a MS. of the IX 
century) in an especial degree. -There is indeed scarcely a 
passage in thcfwholc of the first six Books of the Aeneis, which 
has hot been altered in it, and sometimes even more than once. 
I have examined it most carefully and patiently in order to 
discover the grounds for the praises bestowed on it and the 
confidence reposed in it, by Nicholas Heinsius and Wagner; but 
all in vain; I have never been able to discover its superiority to 
other MSS. of the same alleged antiquity; gfenerally, indeed, have 
been wholly unable, owing to the above mentioned corrections, 
to ascertain with certainty what the original reading of the 
MS. was. 

Three so-called Augustan MSS. in the Bibliotheca Guelfer- 
bytana atWolfenblittel, viz. Nos. 906, 907, 908 (Ebert); 
the last, of no value. 

One Heirnstadt MS. in the Bibliotheca Guelferbytana at 

Wolfenbiittel, No. 332 (910, Ebert). 

One MS. in the Stadtbibliothek of Haiilblirgp, formerly 
No. 173 in theMorgenweg libraiy; p^irchm.; folio, and assigned 
by Petersen (Oeschichte der Hamhurgischen Stadtbibliothek) to 
the X century. This is not either of the two Hamburg MSS. 
quoted by N. Heinsius and Heyne, those MSS., as appears from 
Dorphius (preface to his Virgil published: at Copenhagen in 
1829), having been purchased by i\e king of Denmark in the 
year 1784 and deposited by him in the royal libraiy at Copen- 
hagen, where they are numbered, respectively, 2006 and 2007. 

^ Three MSS. in the Reh’diger tbraiy in Brenslau^ respec- 
tively numbered 2, 3, 4; see Thomas Rehdiger und seine Bilcher- 
sammlung in Breslau ^ von Wackier, p. 57. No. 2, a good MS., 
but very much corrected by a modern hand, has a frontispiece 
in which the figure of a man, standing on a scroll inscribed: 

ARNOLDUS PLACIDUS NULLI PIETATB SECUNDUS., 

presents the MS. to the Virgin. No. 3 wants the whole of the 
first Book of the Aenei^ except the last page. 
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Two MSS. in the Bibliotheca Senatoria in ljeip2lg^<i viz. 
No. 35 (Naumann): XIII century; longer and less broacj than 
ordinary 8vo; parchrn, ; contains Eclog, Georg, Aen, No. 36 
(Naumann): XIII century; 4to; parchrn.; in double column; 
Eclog, Georg, Aen, * 

One MS. in the royal library in Dreisden^ D. 134 (Ebert) : 
XIV century; parchrn.; Buc, Georg, Aen,; neatly written and well 
preserved; despised and left unused by Wagner; 

r Wagn. (1830 — 1841) vol. 1, pracf. p. 17: “Exstat in eadem Bibl. Reg. 
Dresd. sub D. 126 fl). 134, Ebert], codex saoc. XIV scriptus, omnia 
Virgilii opera complectens, turn alius sub D. 81, Eclogas taiitiim ex- 
hibens; quos, si quid inde utilitatis Virgilio accessurum sperasscm, 
minime ncgloxisscm.” 

placed at rny command by the politeness of the late enlightened 
head-librarian, Dr. Klcmin, and very much used by nic during 
my long residence in Dresden. 

To the Leipzig and Dresden MSS., intrinsically as little 
important or interesting as MSS. of the XIII and XIV centuries 
usually are, attaches the extrinsic interest that they are the only 
Virgilian MSS. a celebrated critic, interpreter and editor of 
Virgil ever saw, two of them the only Virgilian MSS. the same 
celebrated critic, interpreter and editor of Virgil ever used. 
Armed with the two Leipzig MSS., 

Wagn. vol. 1, praef. p. 18; “Hi codices [Lips. 35, 36] hunc mihi 
praestitenint usum, ut quotics pariim constaret dc lectionc librorum 
mss. ad cos redirem taii^quam alic^uem foiitcm, unde, aqua mihi liac- 
rentc, certior fierem quid in libris mss. legeretur.” 

with the Commcliniag, Fogginian , Ambrogian and Bottarian 
editions, and the Bottarian collation of the Roman, corrected, is 
best they might, by epistolary reports from Rome and Florence, 

I" Wagn. (1830—1841) vol. 1, praef. p. 13; “Dederam viro officiosissimo 
[Freytagio] ch'artulam, in qua locos complures c Bucolicis ct Geor- 
gicis notaveram, quorum quae esset in Mediceo scriptura, dubium 
rcliquerat Hciiisii ct Fogginii dissensio.” id. vol. 6, praef. p. 13: 
“Cum Bottarium non cum esse intellexisscm , cui satis fidero liccrct, 
dudum optabam ut invenirem qui diligentius codicem Vatic, excuterct. 

• . . Aperui igitur quid vellem, F. G. Schulzio etc. ... Is cum vix 
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accefffsset, quas ad eum dederaiii) litteras, statim ipse codicem confert 
cum exemplo Bottariaiio' taiita diligcntia, ut facile credain ipsi asseve- 
• ranti iic utiam quidem litternlam'aut virgulam a se esse praetermissam. 
Susceptam a Scliulzio et ad Aen. 4. 309, perductam operam, cum ipso 
Romam ad aliquod tenipus reliiiqueret, excepit Schweersius, . . . atque 
it^bscAvit" etc. id. ibid. ; “Qui [Schulzius] cum acccpisset gratissi- 
mum mihi futurum , si quidquid cssct in eo codice [viz. Romano] 
diversitatis, iii ii\cum usum cxcerperetur, non multo post indiccm milii 
misit omnis discrepantiae , quae in Bucolicis depreliciiditur, diligen- 
tissime ab ipso confcctum, promisitque, si rclniuam ejus codicis partem 
similiter pervestigari vellem, se id nogotium, cum ipse administrare 
non posset, idonco liomiiii commissurtqp. Sed qui Romae veteres 
libros in usum cxtraneonim conferunt cum cxemplaribus typis ex- 
prcssisi tanti aestimant operam suam, ut philologi Germaiiici, qua fere 
sunt in rci familiaris tenuitate constituti, Tantalica sorte coiitenti esse 
L cogantur.” 

Philip Eberard Wagner not only undertook and brought to 
a happy conclusion ( ^^audentes^’ — immo audaces. — iimno 
audacissinios — ^Tortun<a iuvaf’) his copious parenthetic criti- 
cisms of, and supplements to, the v-ariae leef tones of Ileync, but 
added to Heyne's four volumes thoroughly wagnerized and 
appropriated, a fifth volume of his own : Puhli Venjili Maroms 
Carmina ad prist inam orthoyrapMam quoad eius fieri potuit re- 
vocata, and so , without ever stirring out of Dresden or beyond 
the precincts of the Kreuzschulc, inaugurated a new era iiot 
merely of Virgilian but of Latin literature, and shone forth the 
brijght Lucifer of Ritschrs and Mommsen's glorious, uprising 
sun; so true is it that great effects are sometimes produced with 
small means, and that for him who will, it is as possible in our 
own days as it was in those ofPabricius, to be parvo potens. 
Not that Philip Eberard Wagner, howevei'^arvo potens, was in 
all respects a Fabricius, or that Philip Eberard Wagner's march 
to fame was along a road as rugged and unfrequented as Fabri- 
cius's, but that whereas the sturdy Roman, steadily and to the 
end , refused all contract with redemptor Pyrrhus, your more 
supple Saxon executed his contract with redemptor Hahn, to 
take away nothing from the Hcynian text, 

r id. vol. 1, praef. p. 8: “Suscepi VirgiJium Hcyiiiaiium ita denuo in 
‘ lucem edendiim, ut adderem quae vellem, demerem nihil.” 
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by taking away from it, and relegating to the bottom of the 
page, every Heynian reading of which he disapproved, apd sub- 
stituting for it whatever reading liked him best: • 

r id. *‘Uimin mihi licere putayi, ut in contextu, quain deteriorcm 
lectionem ab Heynio viderem rcceptam, reponerem oam, rationcs 
criticae commcndarciit ; religion! enim ducebam, nitidissimum poetain 
iis adhuc muculis defonnatum pati, quae duduin erant abstergendao. 
i Sed ut vel sic statini in oculos incurreret quid a me mutatum esset, 
I ipsi textui subicci Icctionem Heynianam.” 

F our MSS. in the ducal library at GrOtlia (described by J a- 
<jobs). No. 54 (^^Liber Eneidos”): XI or XII century (Heyne: XIII 
or XIV); oblong Svo; parchm.; Aeneis only; bonae notae’^ 
C^prianus. No. 55: XV century; 8vo; parchm.; Buc, Georg, 
Aen.; very neatly written and in perfect preservation. No. 56: 
XI ceiitury ; Svo; parchm. ; Aeneis only; defective in many places.' 
No. 239 (23li): XV century; folio; paper; Buc, Georg, Aen, 

Eight MSS. in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna^ viz. No. 58 
(113, Eudlicher): X century; fol.; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen,; 
^^characterc ad imitationcm scripturae longobardicae effigiato; 
literarum initialium figuris historicis vivis coloribus pictis; e 
bibliotheca monastcrii St. Johannis de Carbonaria, Neapoli.” 
No. 81* (114, Eudlicher): XI century; fol.; parchm.; fragm. 
of first Book of Jew No. 27 (115, Endlicher): XI century; 
^^formae fere quadratae;’' parchm.-, Bac, Aen, No. 208 (IK), 
Endlicher): XII centuiy; ^^in 4 to minori;'' parchm.; Aen,^ 
No. 151 (117, Endlicher) :tXin century; ^Jn folio dimidiato;’' 
parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen, No. 172 (118, Eqdlicher):* XIII 
century; ^^in 4to minori;” parchm.; Buc, Georg. Aen, No. 39 
(120, Endlicher): A. D. 1450^ folio; parchm.; Buc. Georg. Aen. 
No. 71 (121, Endlicher): A. P. 1412; folio; parchm.; Buc, 
Georg. Aen. 

A very beautiful MS. in the library of the Convent at 
KloSiter-Hreilbnrg;' near Vienna; the handsomest, I think, 
of all the Virgilian MSS. I have ever seen; on-parchment; folio; 
in perfect preservation; according to library catal. , of the XII 
century. 
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A MS/in Schloss WeiBsenstein near POlillltertglfSellleil 
in Bavaria, No. 1796 in library catal.; XI or XII century; 4to; 
parchm. ; described by Jaeck, who gives (ubi infra) a specimen 
of the writing; belongs to Count Schonborn, and has been lately 
removed by hifn from his residence at Gaibach (where it was 
when described by Heyne, vol. IV. de Virg, edd,) to his princely 
castle of Weissenstein at Pommersfelden. 

• Two MSS, in the royal library at Baillbcrg^s viz. M.II.4 
(in the beginning of the volume the words: collegii soc. jesu, 
BAMBERG, 1654. and at the end : nicolaus foliis exiierbis scripsit 
ANNO 1467), and M. IL 5 (fragment containing sixth Book of 
Aeneis); both MSS. described, and specimens given of the 
handwriting, by Jaeck in the preface to his cd. of Virgil^ 
Weimar, 1826. 

Two MSS. in the Bibliotheca Fredcriciana, now the univer- 
sity library, at X]rlang^eil: one, oblong 8vo; parchm.; mark- 
ed in Irmischer’s catal. S95: the other, 4to ; paper; marked 859. 

Six MSS. in the royal library, MlUlicli; viz. No. 305: 
saec. XI; foL; parchm. ; JStec. Georg. Aen.; numerous interlinear 
as well as marginal annotafions from Servius. No. 523: saec. 
XIII; oblong 4 to; parchm.; litic. Georg. Aen. with many lacu- 
nae; 1 1 th and 1 2 th Books of Amm wan ting. No. 10719: written 
in 1453 by Philippus dc Corbizis; 4to; paper; Aeneis; present- 
ed to the Duke of Bavaria by Bandini in the year 1779. No. 
14466 : saec. XIII; ^Jvo; parchm.; first five Books oi Aeneis, 
and first 38 verses of sixth Book. Jfo. 18059: saec. XII; fol. ; 
parchm.; Hue. Georg. Aen. No. 21562: saec. XII; 4 to; parchm.; 
line. Georg. Aen. on recto of first folio a helmeted Virgil 
sketched in red and lilac ink; oE verso, the monk Altus von 
Weihenstephan presenting his MS. to St. Stephen. 

Two MSS. in the Stiftsbibliothck at St. Gralleil ; saec. 
XV and XVI; on paper; one of them containing only first Book 
of Aeneis ; the other, only a part of the third. 

Three MSS. in the Stadtbibliothek of St. Grallen ; the 
first, folio; parchm.; Buc. Georg. Aen. The second, much more 
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modern and less correct; 4 to; parchm.; Buc. Oeorg, Aen. The 
third; 8vo; parchm.; Buc. Georg, Aen.; bears the colophon: 

Scriptus jussu ct inpensa Jo. Camerarij DSilburgij 

per Jo. nicolai de conflucntia. Pa(ftae. Anno dm. 1477. 
These MSS., as well as the libraiy, having formerly belonged to 
Joachim von Watt, ^TVIei. Doct., Biirgenneister und Reformator 
dor Stadt und Kirchen St. Gallon”, have been denominated, from 
him, Vadian. 

Ten MSS. in the public library at Bern, viz. , No. 47 r 
4 to; parchm.; Buc- (reorijr. .4m., wanting first scvQii Eclogues^ 
and part of eighth; very neat; colophon: Explicit liber erieidos- 
1451, die 15, April, No. 165 : saec. IX (Sinner); fol.; parchm.; 
neatly written in very elegant Lombard hand ; Buc, Georg. 
Aen.; mutilated at the end of the twelfth Book, of which the 
last thirty-four verses are wanting; bears the following in- 
scription : 

IIUNC VIRGILZI COpICEM OBTULIT BERNO ORBGIS B. MARTINI LRVITA DEVOTA MENTE 
DOMINO ET EIDEM HEATO MARTINO. PERrETUITER HABENDUM. KA QUIDEM KATIONE 
UT PERLEGAT IPSUM AUBERTUS OONSOBRINUS IPSIUS ET DIEBUS VITAE SUAE Sl^B 
PRAETEXTU B. MARTINI HABEAT ET POST SUUM OBITUM ITERUM S. REDD AT MAR- 
TINO, SI QUIS IPSUM FURAVERIT AUT AI.IQUO INGENIO A POTESTATE S. MARTINI 
ABBTRAllEKE TEMPTAVERIT, MALEDICTl^B BIT ET CUM JUDA ET BAFFIRA QUl EX 
HOC QUOD IPSI DOMINO DEDEUANT FRAUDAVERUNT PERPETUAM DAMPNATIONEM 
NISI CITISSIME QUOD FRAEBUMPSERIT EMEND ARE BTUDUERIT, ADQUIRAT. 

From the circumstance that some verses of this MS. are written 
in capitals closely resembling both in form and size those of the 
Mcdicean, I regard it as oldier than the ninth, perhaps as old as 
the seventh century. A striking facsimile of two verses of it 
written in these capitals, as well as of two verses in the elegant 
Lombard character of the body of the MS.,, is to be seen in tTic 
third of the tabulae appended to Sinner’s catalogue. This MS. 
has numerous marginal scholia partly from Servius, partly from 
other sources. No. 167: saec. X (Sinner); fol.; parchm.; Buc. 
Georg. Aen. NOi 172: saec. X (Sinner); fol.; parchm.; contains 
Buc. Georg, and first five Books of Aeneis^ and is dedicated by 
a certain Ildemar (no doubt the person at whose expense the 
MS. was made) in the following words, to St. Benedict: 
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CONTUILIT ALME TIBI PATEU HUNG BENEDICTE LIBELLUM . 
JEDEM^RUS ALUMNUS ET IPSE TUUS 

Compare; above, the dedication of Rehdiger No. 2 hy Arnoldus 
Placidus’to tlm Virgin, of Bern 165 by Berno to Saint Martin, 
and of. Munich 21562 by Altus von -Weihenstephan to St. 
Stephen. 

\ The dedication of the ancient MS. to a beatified saint/ the Virgin, or 
Christ, has its modern representative in the dedication of the printed 
book to a royal duke or prince. Between the ancestor and descen- 
dant there is the obvioui^ resemblance that they are both compliments 
which cost nothing ; let me hope that the resemblance goes still far- 
ther, and that the descendant is as impotent to deter readers as the 
. ancestor was impotent to deter thieves. 

No. 184: saec. IX; folio; parchm.; %liin Bongarsii”; 

Georg, Aen, No. 322: saec. XV; fol. ; paper; Aeneis alone; 
anonymous scholia. No. 239: saec. IX; fol.; parchm.; Aeneis \ 
u ants beginning of first Book as far as ^^ac prior, heus, inquit, 
iiivcncs". No. 255: saec. IX;* fol.; parchm.; Bud Georg, and 
first Book of Aeneis as far as ‘^collccta fluentes^\ No. 269 : saec. 
XV; fol.; paper; Aeneis, No. 411: saec. XII; 4 to; parchm.; 
‘‘olim Bongarsii”; contains only glosses on the Aeneis^ partly 
from Servius, partly more modern. 

Four MSS. in the university library at viz. F. II. 

23: saec. XI; fol.; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen.; described by 
Muller, de codd. Virg* qui in Ilelvet. hihliotli, usservantur (Bern, 
1841); formerly beloinged to the Conventus Basilcensis ordinis 
praedicatorum. F. III. 3J: fol.; paper; Aeneis; wants all after 
V. 612 of tenth Book. F. III. 4: saec. XV ; fol.; paper; contains 
on^ the first six Books of the Aeneis. F. III. 3: saec. XV ; 
fol.; paper; contains, except the Piriapeia, all the works^ whether 
of Virgil or attributed to Virgil; ornamented with an exquisitely 
painted miniature at the commencement of each Book. To this 
MS., affording, as it docs, one of the earliest texts of the Ciris 
with which we are acquainted, attaches a greater interest than 
usually attaches to Virgilian MSS. of the XV ^entui'y. Let me 
try therefore whether I cannot, from my own personal inspec- 
tion and collation of it, several years ago, supplemented by 
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notices with which I have just been favored by Dr. Ludwig 
Sieber, the present librarian, correct some of the erroheoys opin- 
ions entertained concerning it. And firgt with respect to its entry 
in the library catalogue, in the hand of Johannes Zwinger, appoin- 
ted librarian, 1672, died 1696 : III. 3, Virgilii^Maronis opera 

omnia, elegantissime scripta et sub initium librorum elegan- 
tissimis figuris variocoloribus exornata. Ann. 1465. fol.^' The 
date 1465 (repeated^ by Hiinel, Catalogi libror. MSS) must 
be incorrect, if it were only because the MS. contains the 
two epistles (remarkable epistles, for which see § VI, below) 
of Johannes Andreas, Bishop of Aleria in Corsica and first 
editor of Virgil, dedicatory, one of them, of the editio Romana 
prima of the works of Virgil, (an. 1469), to Pope Paul II, the 
other of them, of the editio Romana secunda of the works of 
Virgil (an. 1471), to Pomponius Infortunatus. The MS. there- 
fore cannot have been.written before the year 1471. The origin 
of the false date 1465 is thus explained by Dr. Sieber, in letters 
addressed to me from Basel in March and April, 1872: ^^Bl. 
2—6 des manuscriptes sind leer. Bl. 7, recto, beginnen die 
briefe des Johannes Andreas, bischofs von Aleria in Corsica. 
Der anfang des ersten briefes lautet so: 

To. Andreae Episcopi Alerieiisis in Cyrno: id est Corsica insula: in 
primam Virgilii impressionemadPaul.IIPontificem max. jEpistolaIncipit. 

circa annum Cliristi 
1465. 

E loquentiae splondore : ct rerum dignitate Lqcuple 
tiorem Virgilio poetam: unum fortasse Homerum 
graeci, nullum certc Latini invenient. 

Der senkrechte strich hinter Tontifieem max.^ und die zwiscjjen 
die zweite und dritte zeile eii%eschobenen worte ‘circa annum 
Christi 1^65', sind mit blasserer tinte und ohne zweifel von der 
hand des Prof. Pfistcr gcschrieben, welcher am anfang des 
17. jahrhunderts universitatsbibliothekar war. Pfisters zusatz 
bezweckte, meiner ansicht nach, nicht eine datierung der hand* 
schrift, sondern die b^zieht sich wohl nur auf die lebenszeit des 
papstes Paul II, welcher am 31. Aug. 1464 erwahlt, am 16. Sept. 
1464 geweiht und gekront wurde, und am 28. Juli 1471 starb. 
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Zwinger hielt Pfisters notiz fur das datum der handschrift und 
setzte *daher in seinen catalog das obenerwahnte und von Hanoi 
einfach nachgedruckte: Ann. 1465.” Such, I entirely agree with 
Dr. Sicbcr, is^the true explanation of the false date, 1465, in the 
library catalogue. We now cpriie to the erasure of this date, 
and the substitution for it, in a modern hand, of the words ^^de- 
scriptus ex editiono Komana 1473,” a statement as erroneous 
for these two reasons as the erased date itself: first, because 
the alleged copy not only contains the Bishop .of Aleria's two 
letters dedicatory and Mapheus Vegius's thirteenth Book of the 
Aeneis (particulae not contained in the alleged original) and 
omits, inter alia, the Priapeia contained in the alleged original, 
but differs essentially in its readings : having myself collated 
the alleged copy and the original in ten places only, I have 
found the former to vary in two; viz. Am. 0\ 438^ while the 
edition reads ^^inamabilis” the MS. reads ^Innabilis”, and Am, 
4. JS17y while the edition reads ^^subnixus”, the MS. (alone of 
71 MSS. which I have examined) reads ^^subnexus;” and of the 
no more than nine readings of the alleged copy with which 
I have just been furnished by Dr. Sieber, I find a variation from 
the alleged original in no fewer than three: viz. Aen. -6*. .W, 
while the edition reads ^'qua tua do”, the MS. reads ^^quam tua 
te”; Aen, 9. 432, while the edition reads ^^transabiit”, the MS. 
reads ^^transadijt”; and 9. 455, while the edition reads ^^tepi- 
dumque recenti”, the MS. reads ^^tepidaque recentem”. The MS., 
therefore, is not a copy. of the Rom^n edition of 1473, and the 
statement' substituted in a moderh hand in the library catalogue 
for the date 1465, is as erroneous as that date itself. Nor less 
erroneous, how much soever better vouched than either, is the 
at present generally received statement that the MS. in question 
is a copy of the Roman edition of 1471; Naekc, Garm, VaL 
Cafoms (Bonn, 1847), p. 365: ^^Hic liber, quern Brocramelii mei 
labore ac beneficio tarn bene novi, quam si ipse contulissem, aut 
totus aut longe maximam partem descriptus est ex editione Ro- 
mana II. Id ut omnibus pateat, indicabo quae in codice Ba- 
sileensi continentur omnia, titulos et ubi opus sit, initia et con- 
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clusiones carminum, omnia non ex praefixo- codici indice, sed 
ex ipso libro exscripta: addonumeros; 

1: lo, Andreae Episcopi Aleriensls in Cyrno: id est Corsica insula: in primam 
VirgUii inipressiohem, ad Paulum II Pontificem max. Epistgla incipit. (Elo- 
quentiae splendore — perpetuitatem exo])tent. Vale.) 2: lo. An. etc. in secun- 
dum VirgUii impressionem: ad Pomponium infortunatum suum: Epistola. (Hue- 
u.sque cpistolain clauscram — sedulitate tua elfecisti. Vale.) 3:^Pr VirgUii 
Maronis vita. 4: Alcinius pocta: de laude VirgUii. 5: Cornelius Oallus poeta: 
de Aeneide VirgUii. 6: P. VirgUii Maronis Ilortulus. 7: Argumenta XII li- 
brorum Aeneidos. 8: P. Virg. Mar. Culex: ad Oetavium. 9: P. Virg. Mar. 
Dirac ^ id est carmen execratorium: ad Pattarum. 10: P. Virg. Mar. (Jopa. 11: P. 
Virg. Mar. Est et non est. 12: P. Virg. Mar. Vir bonus. 13: P. Virg. Mar. 
liosae. 14: P. Virg. Mar. Moretum. 15: P. Virg. Mar. Versiculi ad Caesarem. 
De eins deificatione. 16: Pro mcrcede suscipienda a Caesare. 17: De pulchri- 
tv dine Caesaris Augusti. .18: P. Virg. Mar. in Balistam latronem distichon. 
19: \ersu8 P. Ocidii'Nasonis in Argumenta libronm Georgicon VirgUii. 20: 
Snmma Virgilianae narrationis in tnbus suis operibus praecipuis. 21 : Bucolica. 
2*2; Georgica, 23: Aeneis. 24: Incipit- Argumentum in Tertiumdeemum d Ma- 
pheo Vegio stiperadditum. Turn sequitur liber Mapliei ipse. 25: de extrema 
VirgUii volantatc. V'ersus Snlpicii Carthaginiensis. 26: Exclamatio Caesaris Au- 
gusti in iussum VirgUii ptro Aeneide comburenda. PoiSl llOC CHriiiCIl ill* 
C^ipit manilSI altera* 27: Epitaphia Virgilio ah illustribus vins edita. 
28: Mnsarum nomina et officia. 29: Incerti autoris Elegia. 30; P, Virg. Mar. 
Aeihna g^iae ah aliguihus Cornelio trihuitur. 31: P. Virg. Mar. Ciris ad Mes- 
sale. 32: P. Virg. Mar. Catalecton. Priapns loquitur. (Verc rosa autumno 
pomis uestato frequeiitor — Datur tibi puella quam petis datur. P. VirgUii 
Maronis Catalecton desinit. Sieber) 

Comparentur liaec cum dcscriptione nostra^ Romanarum I et II 
(p. 376 — 385), patebit simillimum ac geitiinum esse codicem 
Basileensem Romanae maxime secundae, vcl potius natum ex 
ilia. At vix opus est comparatione. Coiificit rem hoc unum, 
quod insunt in codice Basileensi Epistolae lohannis Andr#ae 
Episcopi ad Paulum II. et Pomponium. Addo insuper aliud. 
Quum primum inspexissem collationem codicis Basileensis, mi- 
rans vidi lacunas esse in Ciri nonnullas, et plures etiam in. Cata- 
loctis. Inquisivi ; easdem cognovi in Romana II esse. Quodsi 
quis dcscriptionem Romanarum nostram non prorsus consentire 
cum liac descriptione codicis Basileensis, v. c. diversas esse 
inscriptiones multorum Carminum, aniraadverterit, is cogitet 
descriptionem Romanarum quaiii exhibeo, non ex ipsis libris 
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ductam, sed cx praefixa iis libris Tabula esse. Sic versus quo» 
commQmorayi num. 16. 17. eodem loco legi in Romanis conii- 
cio quo in cod. Basil, leguntur, sed omissos esse in tabula propter 
brevitatem. Do Maphei libro dubito utrum insit in Romanis 
an non insit. Si insit, facile explicabitur, cur nulla eius mentio 
fiat in Tabula: nimirum quod alienum ad Virgilium additamcn- 
tum . . .. Vel sic tamen non expedio omnia, et quaeri posse hie 
illic video, an praeter Romanam II, vel praetor Romanam utram- 
que, aliam fontem liabeat codex Basileensis. Animadvertiraus 
in Catone [should be: ^^in Diris,” for neither codex Basil, nor 
Romanae know anything of CatoJ aliquoties discedere codicem 
Bas. a Romanis: sed haec fortasse omnia eiusmodi 
sunt, ut librarii, qui Basileensem scripait, aut ne- 
gligentiae aut emendandi studio tribui queant. 
Verum quid de eo dicemus quod versus 22. Aen. lib. 
II, 567 usque ad 588 adsunt in utraque Romana, 
desunt in codicc Basileensi? Coniicias hoc saltern 
loco aliam editionem yetustam. ad manum fuisse 
librario. Nihil exputo quod probabile sit.^^ Oh, most 
lame and impotent conclusion! ^ridiculus mus^ of parturient 
mountain, pounced on, as if it had been worthy prey, and snatch- 
ed up and carried off to liis eyrie by eagle-eyed, wide-hovering 
Ribbeck; Append, Very. (Leipzig, 1868) p. 38: ^‘Descriptum esse 
hunc codicem, ^aut totum aut lorige maximam partem', ex edit- 
ionc Romana altera, a. 1471, et Orellius Silligium docuit et de- 
monstravit Naekius (•cf. p. 367 et 380), quanquam.sunt quae- 
dam inter hanc et exemplar Basileense differentiae, 
quae non possint librarii hegligentiae tribui." Quite 
ot|jer is the %us' of Sillig similarly pounced on, snatched up 
and carried off, along with NaekS's, by the same voracious Rib- 
beck: ^^et Orellius Silligium docuit et demonstravit Naekius.", 
linfastidious, truly epicurean Ribbeck, who puts up with treacle 
when he can't get honey, and with inimitable grace resigns 
himself, 

. . when far from the lips which he loves, 

to make love to the lips which are near. 
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- Append. Verg, p. 36 x ^^Inpressa exemplarift vetusta, do quibus co- 
piose Naekius in 1. 1. disseruit, pauci^simis quibusdam locis^ quibus 
de auctoritate scripturae minus certo constaret, vcllem consulere 
licuissct, sed succurrit ex parte dosiderio Hinckius meus, qui et 
Mutineusem ed. anni 1475 et Aldinam priorom a. ^517 mca gratia 
passim, ubi operae pretium esset, inspexit. mihimet vulgati textus 
fontes duo patuerunt, principis ed. Eomanae apographum Basileenso 
; et Aldina secunda [a. 1634].” ibid. p. 39: ^‘Kditioiiibus vetusfis cum 
I prorsus car^rem, hunc [cod. Basil. F. III. 3] quasi vicarium omnium 
[ quotquot Aldinam alteram [a. 1534] antecedunt contuli ipse.” 

No ^ridiculus mus' Sillig’s, brought into the world with a moun- 
tain's throes, but a ^mus giganteus', the offspring of ^mures 
gigantei' in the easy and normal course of things: ^Tostea mihi 
lectiones codicis Basileensis et editionis principis comparanti 
nullus de hac re dubitandi locus est relictus,” (Epim. editoris 
Dresd, in Girin, § 4), — fair, open, manly challenge, knightly 
gauntlet which I respectfully pick up, and address myself forth- 
with for combat (not mortal) with chivalrous foe. The codex 
Basileensis is not a mere transcript (^%erum apographum," 
Epirn, editoris Dresd. in Girin, sec below) of the editio Romana II ; 
first, because the inscriptions of the several particulae of which 
the codex consists, differ materially, as acknowledged by Naeke 
himself, from the inscriptions of the same pai’ticulae in the edi~ 
tion, — differ, too, not merely as Naeke, defending his theory,, 
conjectures, where they occur in the table of contents, but 
(as shown by the collation kindly made for me by .the Rev. Dr. 
Dickson, Professor of divini^ in the Univeilsity of Glasgow, of 
the Hunterian exemplar in the library of that university) where 
they stand, prefixed to the particulae, in the body itself of the 
edition. Secondly, because particulae IG and 17, present in tli« 
codex, are absent, not — as conjectured by Naeke, still de- 
fending his tlieory — from the table only of tlie edition, but (as 
shown by the ‘same collation) from the edition itself. Thirdly, 
because the absence from the edition, of Mapheus Vegius's thir- 
teenth Book of the Aeneis — present in the codex (see Naeke's 
list above) and doubted by Naeke, ever on the qui- vivo for his 
tlieory (^yubito" see above), to be. absent from the edition -- is 
certified by the same collation. Fourthly, because thePriapeia — 
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absent from the codex, see Naeke’s list above — are abundantly 
proved by the concurrenjt testimonies of AudiiBFredi {Catal Ro- 
man. editionum saec. XV, pp. 24 n. and 80), Santander {Diet 
hihli vol. 3, p. 440) and Dibdin Spencer, suppl. p. 287, of 

the Spenccrifin exemplar: ^^Next follows the Priapeia in nine 
leaves complete, whereas in the previous impression [Romana I] 
the work is imperfect. At the end: Virgilii Priapeia fiiiit 
foeliciter. Then the Etna: Virgilii Maronis Etna que 

a quibusdam Cornelio tribuitur”)^ to be present in the edi- 
tion. Fifthly, because the discrepancy between the readings 
of the codex and the readings of the edition, observed and com- 
mented on by Naekc as well in the case of the 22 disputed verses 
of the second Book of the Aencis as in tlic text of the Dirae 
(Naeke’s own especial object of study), is not limited to the case 
of the 22 disputed verses and the text of the Diriie, but is ob- 
served wherever collation has been made of codex and edition, 
(except of course in the Ciids, undoubted copy, in codex, of 
edition); ex. gr. 


Both editiu Komaiia I, as collated 
hy myself, and editio llomana II, as 
collated by Dr. Dickson, read: 

Aen. 1, 429; “optare” 

„ 1,640: “laetitiamque dii” 

„ 1, 710: “oncrant . . . ponunt” 

„ 4, 217: “subnixus” 

„ 4, 329: “tantuin” 

„ 4, 436: “remittam”, 

„ 4, 464 “piorum” 

„ 4, 641: “aiiili” 

„ 5, 706: “hie” 

„ 6, 96: “qua” 

„ 6, 327 : “et rauca” 

„ 6, 438: “inamabilis” (“in ama- 
bilis”) 

„ 6, 462: “umbram” 

6, 862: “pacisque” 


Codex Basileensis, as collated b^ 
myself, reads: 

“aptare” 

“laetitiamque dei” 

“onerent . . . ponant” 

“subnexiis” 

“tameii” 

“relinqiiam” 

“{^riorum” 

“anilem” 

“haec” 

“quam” ■ 

“iicc rauca” 

“iunabilis” 

“umbras” 

“pacique " 


“Why should two fight who agree so well?” iutemipted 
Sillig, bending one knee to the ground, and handing me his 
sword, hilt forward. “The codex Basileensis of which I 
speak in my Epimetrum, is the codex Basileensis of the Ciris; 
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the codex Basileensis of which you speak, is the codex of 
the works of Virgil and|many particulae besides, the^ Ciris 
included. The former is the mere transcript o^ the Ciris 
of the Roman edition, a proposition you have just conceded. 
Of the latter I know nothing and have said nothing, except so 
far as a small fraction of it, the .Ciris, is concerned. These are 
my words: Editionem principem huius carminis, Romae d, 1471 
in lucern emissam, Parisiis a. 1824 contuli, Van-Praetio id com- 
iter permittente. Codicis Basileensis, cuius excerpta Heynius 
post Ericsemannum dederat, plenam et accuratam collationcm 
Gerlachius, professor Basileensis, Casparo Orellio Turicensi, 
quern hac dc re rogaveram, impetrainte instituit. Ipse tamen 
Orellius in Uteris ad me datis significavit, hunc codicem merum 
apographum editionis principis esse, quod ex epistola Ciri prae- 
missa dare apparet, quae eadem est, quam lo. Andreas Episco- 
pus Aleriensis illi editioni praemiserat ; postea mihi lectiones 
codicis Basileensis et editionis principis comparanti nullus de 
hac re diibitandi locus est relictus.” accept the amende ho- 
norable”, said 1, condescendingly, as I took with one liand the 
surrendered sword, and with the other raised my humbled ad- 
versary from the ground. "It is not the codex Basileensis which 
is a copy of the editio Romana secunda, but it is the Ciris of 
the codex Basileensis which is a copy of the Ciris of the editio 
Romana sccunda.” The editor Dresdensis cpimetri in Cirin laid 
his hand on his breast and bowed, and I proceeded: "And the 
^epistola Ciri praemissa’ is a non-entity, a mere imagination of 
the editor Dresdensis epimftri in Cirin.” "He did not know 
what he was talking about,” sighed Sillig; "there is no such 
thing whatsoever as an ^epistola Ciri praemissa .” "Perfectly 
agreed”, said I ; "and the coincMence of readings, which left no 
doubt in the mind of the Dresden editor that the Ciris of the 
codex Basileensis was a ^merum apographum^ of the Ciris of 
the editio Romana II, was the coincidence, not of the readings 
of the codex Basileensis with the readings of the editio Romana 
II, but of the readings of the Ciris of the codex Basileensis with 
the readings of the Ciris of the editio Romana II.” "Exactly 
so,” bowed Sillig, and I returned him his sword and we shook 
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hands and parted, and retired out of the arena by opposite doors, 
Sillig, to write a new epimethim in Cirin, in which the Ciris 
of the code;s: Basileensis being ho codex at all, nothing more 
than mere schedae constituting a veiy minute fractional part, 
or particula, 8f the codex Basileensis F. III. 3, should no longer 
be dignified with the misnomer ^^codex”, and confounded with 
the codex Basileensis F. III. 3; still less, be described as pre- 
senting, prefixed, an inti’oductory epistle of the bishop of Aleria, 
but should be designated as schedae, or folia aliquot of that 
codex Basileensis which presents, prefixed, not merely an intro- 
ductory epistle of the bishop of Aleria, but two introductory 
epistles of that bishop, in the first and by far the longest and 
most important of wliicli, addressed to pope Paul II, no inention 
whatever is made of the Ciris, and in the second of wliicli, ad- 
dressed to Poinponius Infortunatiis, the mention made of the 
Ciris is limited to the statement that that poem, received in MS. 
fromPomponius Infortunatus, formed part of the bishop's second 
edition of the works of Virgil. Haec celerans ibat the Dresden 
editor of the epimetrum in Cirin, and I hastened — no, not 
to opflONe to Ribbcck's stsxtement concerning the Basel MS. 

f Apyend. Verg. p. 38 : **Codex Basileensis eliartaceus sacc. XV, a do- 
mino lohannc do La])ide donatus eatlicdrali Basileensi, accurate 
. descriptus a, Naokio, Cat. p. 366 sqq-.” 

either the testimony of Dr. Sieber, in liis letter to me of March 
21, 1872, 

r “loliannes de l^apido besass cine auscrlescnc saminlung meist auf das 
I schonste aiisgestattcter bttcher, iiitd schcnkle dicsolbe dem hicsigcii 
Cartbaii^crklostor bei seinein eintritt in dicsen orden (1487). Als 
I das Kloster in folgc der reformation aufgehoben wurdc, tiel dcssen 
. ganze bibliothek am endc des XVI jahrhunderts an die biesige 
l_ universitatsbibliotbck.” * 

or the testimony of the codex Basileensis itself, 

r on the recto of the first leaf of which wo read : 

I Titiilus omnia opera virgily. 

I Liber Carthusiensium Basilee proveniens ill is 
L a domino lohanne de Lapide confratre eorundem. 

nor to concert Ribbeck s two letters of the bishop of 
Aleria to pope Paul II, 
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Appends Verg. p. 38 : “post lo. Audreao episcopi Alorieiisis epistulas 
duas in primam et in socundam Vergilii impressionom ad Paulum 11. 
pontif. max. datas, vitam Vergilii, epigrammata quaedam et arguineiita 
Xll Aeneidos secuntur culex^ dirae^ copa^ eat et non eat^ vir homia^ ro- 
L aae, moretum.'* * * 

into one letter to pope Paul II. and one letter to Pomponius In- 
fortunatus (see Nos. 1 and 2 inNacke’s list, above), bill, turn- 
ing my back alike on pope and bishop and Ribbeck and Naeke, 
to depostit safe among my 5cetp.rj>.ta and side by side with 
my own collations of the codex Basilcensis and editio Romana I, 
those collations by Dr. Sieber of the same codex, and by Dr. 
Dickson of the Hunterian exemplar of the editio Romana ll, to 
which I owed my easy and bloodless victory, aild tlien9 hav- 
ing sung — no, not sung, fori am neither musical nor demonstra- 
tive, but hummed to myself — my io Paean, and inwardly prayed 
to my Mnemosyne that it might be reserved for Dr. Sieber, who 
had all tlie resources of the Basel library at command, to vindi- 
cate for its mal-signalo, little-understood codex the position to 
wliich it is entitled in the mundus Virgiliaiius (viz. not tliat of 
a mere transcript in MS. of editio Romana wlicther priiiia se- 
cunda or tertia, but that of a MS. formed by skilled selection and 
rejection as well from the manuscript sources of the first printc<l 
editions as from the first printed editions themselves, in other 
words the honorable position of a onc-exemplar edition in MS. 
of the works of Virgil, ere yet the one-exemplar MS. edition 
was — whether for good or for ill, let those say who know 
better than I — squeezed to death in the iron embrace of the 
hundred-thousand-armed Briareus of Mainz, tov xat uTusXXsiaav 
aaxapsi; Osoi,), to take iip^ and proceed with, tkc 

next lot of my well nigh forgoften second category. 

• 

Ten MSS. in tlie Bibliothcque Iniperiale, ParilS^ vi/. No. 
639; saec. IX ; fol. ; parchm. ; Buc, Geonj, and Aeneis as far as 
beginning of* eleventh Book; corrected in many places and 
wanting several pages at the end of second and the beginning 
of third Book. No. 640 : saec. X; smaller fol.; parclim.; seven 
last Books of the Aends, except beginning of sixth and end of 
twelfth; less corrected than No. 7926; from Convent of St. 
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Gemain-des-Pres. No. 7925; saec. X; smallest fol.; parchm.; 
^^olini Colbertinus”; Buc, Oeorg. Aen. No. 7926: saec. X; large 
fol.; parchm.; ^^olim Colbcrtinus”; Buc. Georg, -4 fiw. except from 
V. 137 of twelfth Book; so* much corrected that it is difficult, 
often impossible, to ascertain what has been the original read- 
ing; at the end of last page bears the signiiture: P. Pithou. 
No. 7927: saec. X; large fol.; parchm.; %lim Colbertinus'" ; Buc, 
Georg, all after first line of Book X in a more modern 

hand. No. 7928: saec. X; fol.; parchm.; %lim Baluzianus”; 
contains four Eclogues^ the two first Georgies^ seventh and eighth 
Books of AeneLs and of the ninth as far as v, 640; also part of 
fifth and part of sixth Book. Np. 7929: saec. X; fol.; parchm.; 
“primuin Petri Pithoei, postea Colbertinus’*; the last seven Books 
of the Aeneis except the first 13 lines of sixth Book and all after 
V. 867 of twelfth; at tlie end bears the signature: P. Pithou. No. 
7930: saec. XI; large fol.; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Ae? 2 r^ Lombard 
hand. No. 7931: saec. XII; small folio (oblong); parchm.; 
Aeneis ; marked on fly leaf Codex Bigotkmits, and bearing on 
the inside of the board the aims of Johannes Bigot. No. 8069: 
saec. X or XI; large fol.; parchm.; ^^primum Jac. Aug. Thuani, 
postea Colbcrtinus”; Buc, Georg, Aen, Besides these MSS., I 
consulted as to the reading ^Tarin creaf' (Aen. 10,705) Nos. 
7932, 7933, 7934, 7935, 7937, 7942, in the Bibliotlmque Im^ 
periaie. 

A MS. in the Bibliotheque delaVille in V alCIlClenilOS : 
^^Volumen totum scriptum est drea a. d. 880'" (Ant. Sander, 
Bihlioth, Belgica manuscripta, Insulis, 1641); the following 
words inscribed on back of volume: hoc volumen magno fuit 
. . . TEMPORE MiLONis ET iiuERALDi (who Hved in the ninth cen- 
tury); large 4 to; parchm*.; Buc, Georg, Aen,*, written in same 
character as Gudian No. 70, with similar annotations in similar, 
very small hand; very much corrected; written partly in double, 
mostly in single, column; in perfect preservation; formerly be- 
longed fo the convent of St. Amand. 

A MS. in the BibliothJsque de la Ville in St. Outer; saec. 
XII; 8vo; parchm.; Aeneis only; Gothic minusculae. 
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Seven MSS. of the Harleian collection in the British Mu- 
seum^ liOndon; viz. No. 2457: saec. XV; 4to; parchm.; Buc. 
Georg, and Aen. from v. 155 of fifth Book; a bad MS. with many 
lacunae. No. 2534: saec. XIII; parchm.; Buc. deorg, Aen.\ a 
good MS. i;hus panegyrized by Nares : ^^codex magAi pretii, olim 
Collegii Agenensis Soc. Ics. mp-viXtov.” No. 2668: saec. XII; 
parchm.; Buc. Georg and Aen. as far as v. 678 of Book IV. No. 
2701: ^^scriptus anno 1447”; 12 mo; parchm.; Buc, Georg, Aen,\ 
^^olim Aldi Manuti.” No. 2744: sacc. XV ; Buc, Georg, Aen, ; a 
bad MS. No. 2770: saec. XII; Aen, No. 3944: ^^codex, ut mihi 
videtur^ sacc. XV, cui assignatus est, multo antiquior et colla- 
done dignus,” Nares fCW?.); 4to; Buc. Georg, Aen. 

A MS. in the libraiy of Trinity College, Dfibl in: saec. 
XII; fol. ; parchm.; Georg. ; illuminated and handsome, 
but mutilated in several places ; no corrections. 

The MSS. of this categoiy, being of much less importance 
than those of the preceding, I have cited, in my variae lectiones^ 
not individually, or by name or special sign, but collectively, or, 
if I may so say, in groups or masses. In other words, I content 
myself with saying: so many read so and so, and so many, so 
and so; and, to bo as brief as possible, place the number of MSS. 
which agree in a particular reading of a word or passage, and 
the entire number of MSS. I have consulted concerning the 
word or passage, in the relative positions o£ numerator and de- 
nominator of a fraction. Thus at v. 522 of the first Book, the 
numbers II 2^/65 and II ^ 0/05 placed after cuncms and cuncti 
respectively, indicate that I have examined sixty-five second- 
class MSS. conceraing the reading of the word, and that of these 
sixty-five second-class MSS., twenty-five read cunctis, while 
forty read cuncti. 

All the MSS. constituting the first category, Idiave collated 
from beginning to end at least once; the Vatican fragment, the 
Roman, the Palatine, and the Mediccan, twice. Of the MSS. 
constituting the second category I have collated the Laurentian, 
Vatican, Paris and Dublin with a certain uniformity from be- 
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ginning to end ; the others, after the end of the sixth Book, ir- 
regularly only. 

Such is the account I have had to give of the Virgilian 
MSS. which Save come under my observation in my search after 
the true readings and true meanings of Virgil. If it contain 
little to interest the paleographer, let it be recollected that it has 
not been made for the paleographer but only for the Virgilian 
student, nor by a paleographer, but only by an investigator of 
the Virgilian sense, and not even of that sense generally, but only 
of that sense in one particular poem, the Aeneis. So little has 
it been my object to give an account of the ancient Latin MS. 
generally, or even of the Virgilian MS. itself generally, that it is 
only in some rare case, such as that of the Base] MS. F. III. 3, 1 
have taken even the least notice of the often sufficiently numer- 
ous, motley and bizari’e contents of the Virgilian MS. over and 
above the Bucolics^ Georgies ^ and Aeneis, The bare enumer- 
ation, without one word either of note or comment, of these ekes, 
or, if I may so call them, co-tenants under the same roof, of one 
hundred transcripts of the works of Virgil, had required not 
merely the corner of a preface but an entire preface, or even 
volume, for itself. The interblending of note and comment, ne- 
cessary to make such enumeration instructive and interesting, 
had required perhaps five-fold more space. It is an open field in 
which someloliann Albert Fabricius may yet distinguish himself. 

1 quote the CodeX Cail4»lltclaii11», now in the 

Bodleian libwy at Oxford. I'rom George Butler’s collation 

(Oxford, 1854). 

• 

My quotations of Servius have been all made either from 
the Dresden jServiusi, a fine, large folio, paper MS. in 
the royal library of that city, marked D. 130 in the library cat- 
alogue and dpscribed. by Ebert {Oeschiclite und Besehreiinmg 
der kim. Bihlioth, zu Dresden) as well as by Wagner (Zimmer- 
mann, allgem, Schulz, 1830, n. 24), and which the authorities of 
the library, with an enlightened liberality little reciprocated by 
the authorities of British libraries, allowed me to take home to 
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my lodgings and keep as long as necessary for the purposes of 
my work; or from liion’s no less excellent than unpreten- 
tious edition in two volumes, Ootting^en, 


§ VI. 


In as much as the printed editions, commentaries, treatises 
and detached observations constituting the third of the cate- 
gories into which I divide the sources of my variae lectiones^ 
arc, with few exceptions, sufficiently accessible to those of my 
readers who may think it worth while to inquire into the exac- 
titude of my notices, and are, besides, invariably referred to, in 
the course of my ^ork, ea^ of them by its own specific desig- 
nation, I omit here, as supererogatory^ all such synoptical view 
of them as I have thought it expedient to give of the MSS. con- 
stituting the first and second categories, all of them more or 
less, some of them extremely, difficult of access, and — those 
of the second category in particular — either so wholly without, 
or so little known by, distinctive names or character’s, that even 
I myself quote them not individually, but only by groups; in 
other words, my second-class MSS. not being individualized 
in the body of my work, are individualized here in the prelace; 
editions, commentaries, treatises and observations, being indi- 
vidualized in the body of the work, are -here in the preface 
passed by unnoticed, except these following, rarer and more re- 
markable, viz. 

Tlie edition printec^in Rome in 1460 by Swe5m- 
heim and Pannartz with the colophon :• 

Aspicis illustris lector quicunque libollos 
Si Cupis artificum nomina iiosse: lege. 

Aspera ridebis cogiioiniua tcutoiia : forsaii 
Mitiget ars musis iiiscia uerba uirum. 

Coiiradus suueyiilieyin: Arnoldus painiiirtzquc inagistri 
Home iinprcsserftnt talia inulta simul. 

Petrus cum tratre Francisco maximus ambo 
Huic operi optatam coiitribuere domum. 
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This edition bears prefii^ed the epistle dedicatory of the editor, 
Johannes Andreas, bishop of Aleria, to Pope Paul II, an epistle 
consigned by succeeding editors— no doubt on account of its 
• unwieldy lengjth — to the tomb of all the Capulets, but which J 
am* fain to disinter and present here at full to my readers, that 
it may be at their option to hear or not, as it were from his own 
lips, with what views and what feelings the editor of the first 
printed Virgil, committed his work, just foui* hundred years ago, 
to that wonderful multiplier which was before long to produce 
editions almost as speedily, correctly, and cheaply, as were then 
produced by the pen single copies: 

E loquciitie splendore et rerum digiiitatc locupletiorcm Virgilio poetam, 
unum fortasso llomerum Greci, nullum certc Latini iiivenient, quern 
merito linguae latinao excellcnti ingenio Viri dclicias nuheupant; quan- 
quam nc poetarum quidcni cacteris vel Grecis vel Bomanis proprie com- 
mendationcs, ut verac ita ingentes, desunt. Maroncm igitur, veluti facun- 
diae dulcioris formatorem, pucris decantandum ct perdiscendum tradimus; 
ita cxcoli ac fingi iugeniorum amoeititatem iudicantes, si poetae suavis im- 
primis atque castigati facundissima carmina cum iiutricis lacte miscean- 
tur. Hac nos potissimum ratione, cum iam ab impressoribus nostris ef- 
flagitarentur poetae, Pater bcatissirne, Paule II, Venctc, Pontifex Maxime, 
a Mautuani v^is operibus poetarum expriincndorum initio, domino auxi- 
liantc, sumus auspicati, caetcros item temporibiis idoneis, prouttibi placere 
didicer imus, per ordiiiem omnes impressuri. Ut autom in oo quoque velut 
perpetuam moris nostri servaremus rationefn, quicquid Maronis scripto- 
rum indepti sumus, quantum quidem fuimus intelligcndo in tanta tamque 
mendosa exeraplariorum raritate, multorumcjiie eiusmodi prope desuctu- 
dine, immo vero internccione, in corpus ui^m omne compegimus, laborio- 
siore licet nobis studio, arbitrantes tamen magnum nos disceiidi cupidis 
ad doctrinam compendium allaturos. Qua in voluntate, quoniam facile 
fieri potest, ut rcctius nounulla ct frugalius cifici potuerint, ingrati crunt 
mea opinionc lectures, nisi quicunquei veriora habuerint exemplaria, et 
ipsi sua in medium prompscrint; qui vero acrius perspiciunt, ac doctius, 
quod a mendo sit longius, nobis quoque communicaverint. Ut etiim tu 
m'aximc omnium nosti, pater beatissime, qui quidem veritatis cathedram 
tenes, non lucri aviditate, non laudis ambitionc, non iaciendis .bonorum 
amplioribus fundamentis, non vite degendae necessitate, non denique 
ullius imperantis ar bitrio, tanto huic operi ardor e insistimus, quod est re- 
vera difficillimum, ueque interquiescendi unquam spatii quicquid sinit. 
Sola nos gratificaudi tibi, et per te amatoribus doctrinarum omnibus 
ingens atque infatigabilis voluntas tenet; qua excerpta, desit verbo invidia. 
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nullum esse opinor premium, quod par buic labori afferri queat. Opere 
preciiim illud equidem amplum ratus sum, quod tibi studium nostrum 
cordi esse scio, pater beatissiine. Quo circa non prius oneri me subducam, 
quam qidcquid in egregiis cst voluminibus, quampluriiiiis adiuvero excm- 
plaribus comraunicari, quantum fieri potcrit, verissime; 60 etiam fidclius 
ac promptius, quod nonnull os audio, quibus ut felix ac faustum sit dcum 
omnipotentein queso, in huiustnodi artificio aut iam coepisse, aut non 
multo post pro virili coepturos laborare. Quod velim, te propitio, pater 
beatissime, fiat a plurimis, ut nullum qualibet in facultate opus sit, quod 
expositum pauperibus stiidiosis vili non inveniatur. Ceterum quia om- 
nibus hominibus pernqtum est, lionore praccipue ac premio artes ali, ex 
quo sane fonte versus ille cantatur: Sint Mecenates, non deerunt Flacce 
Maronos; atteiitus lector ex hoc facile discet volumine, in quo, si non om- 
nia, plura certc Virgilii sunt opUscula, quantum, honore praemioque pro- 
posito, di villi jierfecerit animi atque orationis vates, ubi fortunain miniine 
imparem sue adessc sensit Industrie, et doctas lucubrationes suas princi- 
pum orbis terre donis et honoribus cumulari. lacentem sane, immo laten- 
tem, et obscurum adhuc Maronem fuisse osteridit prope horridus, certc 
incult us, poetc divini Culex, nisi si exprim itur a me hac confessione in- 
genii mei teiiuitas atque hebetudo crassioris. Equidem Culicem Maroni- 
cum ingenue fateor, vix me ad plenum intellcxisse, itcrata etiam atque 
etiam Icctionc; neque ob id modo, quod inemendatum liabui exemplar, 
quo res plurimurn obstare intellectioni solet, quinimmo ob id (juoque, 
quoniani, dum id pangeret carmen, novicius adhuc poeta, natalis soli plus 
quam Castalii fontis preferens, tantus postmodum futurus totius latiiiitatis 
excultor ac prope sunimus doctrinarum omnium arbiter vates, nec quid 
ageret satis perspiciebat, nec (juGmodo eloqueretur facillimc reperiebat; 
magisque inclyti poete adeptum postea nomen, quam proprius ullus nitor, 
et ipsi Culici, et opusculorum nonnullis, quasi nihil ex amplissiino illo in- 
genio noil absolutum prodierit,. peperit alioquiu neglcctis eternitatem. 
Omitto fictionem nullibi in co ^eta minus elegantem. dicendi filum, ar- 
temque desidcro. Eminet sane tamquam stupentis adl^uc, nec satis nu- 
merosi ingenii dictionis facies quaedam salcbrosa etcoacta profecto; non 
fluit naturalis ilia quidem, sed affectata qualis potest eluctatur oratio. ■A.t 
in Diris, hoc est in execrabilis voti cantilena, Mato minus quidem vide- 
tur compeditus, non eousque tamen explicitus, ut poetico ad plenum cen- 
seas adipe sagipatum. Copa incedit pexior ac mollior, et uberiore Pieri- 
dum haustu saltat hilarior. Est et non Virgilianum versiculi concinentes, 
in genii satisj et non parum Industrie redolent. Vir ipse bonus et sapiens 
Maronicus, philosophie quidem multum habet, et non minimum clegan- 
tie. Rose, ut non enitent plurimurn, rosas quoque ipsas, que. odorem 
suum late non diftundunt, imitate, ita haudquaquam nitore dcficiunt, 
atque suavitate. Lepidius multo est Morctum, et quantum gustus iudicare 
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potest meus, etsi suam queque lactucam habeaut labra, multum elcgans, 
tantum post so Culicem reliiiquit, quantum ad Virgilianam, quae’ paulo 
post late cftulsit, accedit propria suavitntc dignitatem. Priapeam illam 
quidein spurce iiimium scriptam, non iiielegantem esse fateor; sed an op- 
timi atquc modestissimi sit vatis, quoniam nonnulli ambiguiit, ncquaquam 
asseruerim. £a tamen, si lionesti tantum haberet, quantum latinitatis 
ostendit, forsitan posset operibus vigihitissimis comparari. Quae preter 
hacc opuscula in nostro sunt codicc, me arbitro, nemo epitliapbii versi- 
culis duobus exceptis, vati tribuet Mantuano. Ex ingenio ilia quisque 
censebit suo. Ego omnes obsecro per te, pater beatissime, studiosos, ut 
grato civilifiuc animo laboribus nostris faveant, tiieque snerosanetae ma- 
iestati, sanete item Komanc ecclesie ac Christianae sospitati felicissimam 
perpetuitatem exoptent. Vale. 

Collated in the Laurentiaii and Vatican libraries. 

Xlie edition printed in Rome in 1471 by the same 
printers, with the same colophon, and presenting, on the first 
folio, the epigraph of the bishop of Aleria's letter recommendatory 
of this, his second edition, to Pomponius Infortunatus: 

“lobannis Aiidree cpiseppi Aleriensis in Cyriio, id est 
Corsica insula, in sccundam Virgilii impressionem 
ad Pomponium Tnfortunatum siium cpistola. 

followed immediately by the letter itself in two parts, the first 
part, from “Eloquentic splcndore” as far as ^^perpetuitatem ex- 
opteiit. Vale.^^, being a copy of the same bishop^s letter recom- 
mendatory of liis former edition to pope Paul 11 (for which see 
ed. Horn. I, above) and the second part, viz. from ^llucusquo'^ 
to the end, the bishap’s letter proper to Pomponius Infortunatus 
himself, in these words: * 

llucusquc epistolain cliisin-Miii, amantissiine Poinponi, in superiore eden- 
da imp less io lie \'irgiliana, in qua tu testis cs optimus, nostros artifices 
plus, nescio quoniodo, quam conimuifitcr solent, dormitasse. Deiii ipse 
antiqaitatistotiusstudiosissiinus,Maronistamcnaliquanto amicicior,dedisti 
operam, ut ex manibus tuis autiquissiinum \'irgilii exemplar, nmiusculis 
charactcribus descrijitum, vix carptim possem evolvcre. Erant in co, ([uoil 
memiiiisti, minus prime Bucolicorum Eglogc; Goorgica, Eneisque absoluta. 
Preterea iiilnl. Fateor aliqiiibiis in locis et verbis codicem milu votustiim 
ilium iudicatum esse nostro veriorem. Et si fieri poterit, quod suero, ut 
possim diutius ilium per domiuum eius in incis manibus tenere, diligen- 
tissime curaturum me spondco, ut tertia fiat impressio, ne quid omnino 
videatur ex virgiliana a nostris maiestatc desiderari. Tii tamen mi hi fetiam 
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Etiiam Marouis ct Ciriii, iiitegras quidcin, Bcd iiicinciidataB, Catalecton 
vcro etiam corru])tius, ct iinperfoctum tradidisti. Vitam item divini vatis 
brevissime Bcrii)tam, et iioiiiiulloB Bummarios operis versiculos. eoB quo- 
(jiie, quiHortuli nomine iiiscribuntur, que ego omnia, diligentia tua, ut de- 
bui, mirum in iiiodum oblcctatus, ascribi liuic nove impressioni curavi, 
tali tamen conditione, ut Bi quid imprimcndo nostri artifiSes errarint, tua 
sit etiam cmondandi cura, qui ut bee legi a pluribus poBsent sedulitato tua 
effecisti. Vale. 

That this edition, commonly called Romana secunda, is not a 
mere reprint of the preceding (Romana prima or princeps) with 
a new letter dedicatory, and the addition of the several parti- 
culae enumerated in that letter, but presents, along with those 
particulae, a revision of the text, at least of the Acneis, appears 
from a comparison. of fifty-five readings taken partly by myself 
tvQin the Laurentian, partly by the Rev. Dr. Dickson and Ro- 
bert R. Spears Esq. at my request from the Hunterian, exenqJar 
of this edition, with the readings of the prima taken by myself 
from the Vatican and Laurentian exemplaria; according to 
which comparison the two editions differ in five of the fifty-five 
j)laces compared, 

the prima reading whereas the secunda reads 


1, 740: 

“imiiieiisum” 

“ill mensam 

2, 179: 

“auxere” 

“adunxcrc” 

2, 331: 

“nunquani” 

“unquam” 

4, 16S; 

“connubiis” 

“coniiubii” 

6, 9G: 

“quam” 

“qua” 


This second edition, therefore, is not a mere reprint of tlie’ first, 
hut a veritable new edition exhibiting a certain variety of read- 
ings. That it should be so,^was to be expected a priori, as well 
from the appeal made by the editor, in the letter introductory 
of the oditio ])rima, to the possessors of MSS , both to commu- 
nicate readings which might be better than those adopted in the 
prima, ^ind to produce, for the common good, any ^^exemplaria’^ 
they were in possession of, which might be ^Veriora'' than that 
which he, the ‘editor of the prima, had used, 

r “Qua in voluntate qiioniam facile fieri potest ut vcctius nonnulla ot 
, friigalius cffici potuerint, ingrati erunt mea opinioiie lectores, nisi 
I (|uicunque veriora liabucriiit exemplaria, ct ipsi sua in modiuin promps- 

I 

I crint, qui vero acrius pcrspiciunt ac doctius quod a mciido sit longius, 
^ nobis quoque communicaverint.”, 
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as from the acknowledgment in the letter introductory to the 
editio sccunda, of the editor’s receipt from his friend, Pomponius 
Infortunatus, of a MS. which, although he had not had it long 
enough in his hands to make a thorough collation of it, he ne- 
vertheless thofiglit was more to be relied on than the MS. he* had 
previously used : 'Tateor aliquibus in locis ct verbis codicem 
inilii vetustum illUm iudicatum esse nostro veriorem.” And such, 
on examination, the editio Romana secunda proves to* be viz. 
a new edition, in which some of the gross typographical errors 
of the previous edition have been corrected, and several new 
particulae added, but of which the few new readings have been 
obtained less “ope codicum” than ope codicis, viz. of that codex 
for which the editor, in his introductory Icttei^ thanks his friend. 
The expression “codicum ope longe emendatior,” should hardly 
have escaped from the pen of a critic, who, himself an editor 
both of Virgil and Ilomcr^ had only to pause a moment to re- 
collect that MS. codices at the period of which he was writing, 
viz. that of the renaissance, were not collected, as in his own 
time and at present, in great libraries ostensibly and, with few 
exceptions (of which, elsewhere), really, for public use and of 
sufficiently easy access, but either lay buried in monasteries, 
and the sacristies of basilicas and cathedrals, or were the pri- 
vate property of individuals by whom they were guarded as 
jealously as were ever fair Circassians in east(irn harems. The 
Goettingen editor of Virgil in 1767 — 1775, had only to ask him- 
. self was it at all probable that the Same person who had 
found it so difficult,, so. all but impossible, to obtain MS. codices 
for the Lucan he was editing in Rome in 1469 

^lo. An. episcoiji Aleriensis ad Paulum II 
* Venotuin, Pont. Max^Kpistola. * 

H oc tempore, pater bcatissime, Paule 11, Venete, Pontifex maximef bonam 
primum valctudinem ab omiiipotcnti deo per castissimas tuas preccs opto, 
lit incredibili queam sufficere recognoscendi oneri, prius alieuo rogatu suscepto, 

' * A reference to, or short extract from, this letter, was perhaps all that was required 

for my argument. Having, however, given at full length, above, tho same editor’s two 
leitors introductory of the two flrst printed Virgils, I could not bring mysolf to treat as 
stepchild this his letter introductory of the first printed Lucan, no less interesting in itself 
than either, and illustrative of, and illustrated by, both. To treat this letter in another re- 
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nunc manibus pedibusque, ut aiunt, mea sponte ita complexo, ut nulla videar 
posse difficultatc revoci^ri. Liberalem deindc illis' animum dari, libros suos, 
qnicunquc habciit, in nriedium exponcndi, ut variorum exemplarium fideliore 
subsidio, facilius possim, alioquin tautopere* pauper ingeiiii, publico studiosorum 
commodo subservire. Aut si quos tanta occupavit vel rusticitas, ut multos, vel 
invidia, ut plures, vcl item avaricia, ut nonnullos, ne eorum* charte vilcscant, 
quas ut predam, harpyiarum more, unguibus retinent, saltern in meam vel sug- 
gillatioiiem, vcl ruborem, nostrum praesentem operam irridentes, carpant, modo 
proferant sua ipsi, vel ex libris, vel ex iiigeiiio locupletiorc, veriora. Tantb enim 
ardore flagramus Imiiis quidem liberalis, ceterum negotiosi ocii, ut dummodo 
prosimus litteratis, nostro etiam queamus in re huiusmodi dedecore gloriari. 
Ceteri sane stomacharentur, at<iue egre ferrent, ingratis, (luales sunt multi, sue 
tempestatis hominibus, studia peritiora, et vigilie multum habentia, exhibere. 
Nos, absit ut egre feramus haiic, Vere dixerim, inhuman itatem. Ncque cnim 
nostri tantum aevi hominibus inservimus, sed futuris omnibus vacamus, cupientes 
quidem presentium voluiitatcm, sed nun minus utilitatem futurorum. Nostra in 
CO virtus ob id clarior forsitan extabit, quod ne ingratitudinc quidem irritati quo- 
rundam, nobis negantium excniplaria, ab optimo institute iuerimus revocati. Sed 
deo gratia, optimo maximo, et tibi, pater beatissime, quod ex sacro Colligio Car- 

spect, too, with the same affection with which 1 have treated its cousins gorman, as well 
as to mako this my free gift of it no less valuable than I flatter myself was that of its rela- 
tives, I have taken the same pains with respect to it as I took with respect to them, and 
presented my reader not with a transcript either of Quirini's or Botfield's transcript, but 
with a transcript of the letter itself as it stands in the princeps Lucan collated for me in the 
British Museum by my friend, J,F. Davies Esq., onhis way from Dublin to Paris, and to make 
which collation, one of the three proprietors of the largest and best private school In Ire- 
land paid me the compliment of submitting to be treated in the manner noticed in his letter 
to me enclosing the collation: ^‘British Museum, July 4, 1872. . . I have got the book. Cost 
Lord Grenville 11G6 francs. No title. It is a large-paper exemplar, and not allowed to be 
taken out of the Grenville library; so that 1 am now there. Besides, they are now looking 
for the small-paper exemplar in the King's library, lost I should blot this. Great ceremony 
is used about the book. 1 would defy Hermes himself to st^al it." l need hardly assure 
my readers that precautions which m^ht have been effectual against the god of thieves 
himself, were not ineffectual against my friend Mr. Davies; and that the master of the 
Kiiig.stowu school not only did not steal, but did not oven attempt to*8teal, the book. But 
it is only right to assure them that Mr. Davies performed the almost equally difficult feat of 
making the collation for me and them, and that a gentleman, accustomed only to the^rri- 
vacy of his own library, or the courteous pfbvenance of the authorities of the library of the 
Dublin miivorsity, was able so to abstract himself mentally from the Argus surveillance to 
which he was physically subjected in the British Museum, as not merely to mako the colla- 
tion required, but^to detect the errors of previous collators, and so to render the book it- 
self more intelligible than it ever was before, even to its own most jealous owners : fas est 
et a fare doceri. See Modena edition, below. 

The epigraph omitted by some chance from the beginning of the lot^r, in the princeps 
Lucan, and only inserted after the colophon, 1 have restored to its proper place. 

* In the original, tpe; Mr. Davies's rendering of this contraction by tan top ere, 
restores meaning to a passage of which Quirini's and Botdeld's rendering of the contraction 
by tempore, bad made absolute nonsense. 
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' diiuilium tue sanctitatis fratrum, nemincm adhiic repperimus, nostris studiis non 
iiicredibilitor afTectum atque favorabilem, adeo ut quo maior sit in eis dignitatis 
splendor, eo etiam humanitas plenior elucescat, quod utiham de ceteris gradibus 
dicero verc possemus, forsitan essemus aliqiiando nonniillis de laboribus libe- 
rati, sed sciant tenaces isti, non se libros amare, sed chartas, quibiis pro iqgrati< 
tudine hoc solum* recipimus, nos tanto plus laudis merituros, qui quidem sumus* 
etiam in avarissimos chartarum bonorum librorum copio munidee liberates. Sed 
iam M. Annaei Lucani vitam, deinceps poema Canorum audiamus.^^ 

Sll 01 ltd 9 only two years later, viz. in 1471, liave found 
MS. codices so ready to his hand for the amended edition of Vir- 
gil he was publishingin the same city, as to justify the application 
to that edition, of the words: ^^codicum ope longe emendatior^^? 
and his common sense would have answered: no; it is not prob- 
able, and w’oiild have recommended him, instead of presenting 
his readers with an idealized portrait of the first editor of 
Virgil luxuriating among MSS., to adhere to nature, and copy, 
for their use and behoof, the portrait which the first editor of 
Virgil had drawn of himself starving in the midst of plenty, 
searching, inquiring, beseeching, begging for MSS., and at 
long and last obtaining onej too late to bo of much use for 
the present edition, but which, if its owner would allow it to 
remain so long in his hands, might be useful for a third. Alas! 
diis aliter visum, and we. have, in 1475, not the first Virgilian 
editor's third edition of Virgil but the first Virgilian editor's 
epitaph, on a tomb in front of the high altar in tlie church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli in Rome (Mazzuchelli, Scriffon d' Italia ) : 

10 : AN. EPO. AliEUIEN. G^IE. DEBUXLS. TATUIA. VIULIBVAN. XYSTI IV. PON. 
MAX. UEP. BYIILIOT. SECUETARIOQUE VENERANDO. SENATUI. AC TOTl EC- 

I 

( LESSTAE.CAB0.QU1.PUTTPIETATE.FI1)E.L^JTERIS1NS10N1S.1)EPATRIA.PA- 

KE2%TIBUS.AMIC1S.ET OMNIBUS BENEMERITUS.IACOBUS FR. OER.PIENTIS- 

c 

SIME. VIX. AN. UVII. M. VI. I). XII. OBIIT AX. lOBELEI 1475. PRID. NON.FEBR. 

1 cannot take leave of the first editor of Virgil without 
wishing he had left us some more explicit data than: ^^anti- 


* In tho orijcinal, sc ini us; plainly, as 1 think, a mistake, in the printing of the edition, 
for s um us , s ii written with a pen being hardly distinguishable by an illiterate compositor, 
from sci. sinius (Quirini, Botileld), written with a pen, is much less similar to, and there- 
fol^! much less likely to have been mistaken by a printer's compositor for, s ci m us. 
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quissimumVirgilii exemplar: maiusculis characteribus descrip- 
tum .... Erant in eg quod meministi: minus prime Bucolicorum 
Egloge. Georgica Eneisque absoluta. ‘ Preterea nihil.”, from 
whence to determine what MS. it was which he obtained from 
the hands of Pomponius Infortunatus, and on which he counted 
so much for his third edition. The data he has left us are in- 
deed iufficient to convict Heyne of error in asserting that the 
MS. was the "Oblongus Pierii” {de Virg, edd, : ^Tn priore excu- 
denda non admodum bonis codicibus editor erat instructus; in 
altera Pomponii librum adhibuerat ; atqui is nullus alius fuisse 
videtur quam Oblongus Pierii.”) ,ifor how could a MS. wanting, 
as Pomponius's MS. wanted, the first Eclogues (^^minus prime 
Bucolicorum Egloge”), be the MS. quoted by Pierius in the first 
Eclogue seven times, in the second four times, in the third four 
times, in the fourth throe times, in the fifth four times, and in 
^hc sixth twice? but they are not sufficient fully and incontro- 
veiiiibly to establish the identity of Pomponius s MS. with the 
Mcdicean of Heinsius and F oggini, at present in the Laurentian. 
library in Florence; for, however certainly tliat MS. presents 
the four characters : ^^antiquissimum Virgilii exemplar : maius- 
culis characteribus descriptum . . . Erant in eo quod memi- 
nisti: minus prime Bucolicorum Egloge. Georgica Eneisque ab- 
soluta. Preterea nihil.”, it is still possible that some other 318. 
not ihii Medicean, may have presented tlie same four characters, 
arid been the MS. referred to by the bishop. Happily, however, 
even this remaining uncertainty is removed by the double ob- 
servation just now made to me by my daughter, viz. that the 
liber Colotiarius so frequently quoted by Fulvius *(Jrsinus in his 
Virg, collate scripts Graeme, ilhistr., so frequently seen and exa- 
mined by him (^Vidi in optimo libro illo Colotiano,” ^^animad- 
verti in libro Colotiano”), so frequently designated by liim ^Sin- 
tiquus” and ^Vetustissimus,” could have been no other than the 
jiledicean itself^ called at that time the Colotian from its recent 
possessor Colotius-, as it was subsequently called the Carpensian 
from its subsequent possessor, the cardinal prince of Carpi, and 
as it is at pi’esent called the Mcdicean from its late possessors, 
the Medici, dukes of Tuscany: anil that this liber Colotianus 
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is expressly stated by the same authority (ad Ae??. 8, 090) to 
have belonged to Poinponius Lactus before it belonged to Co- 
lotius: ^‘Liber Angeli Colotii qui fuit Pomponii Laeti.”, a 
atatemeilt wllicll^ notwithstanding its repetition by 
cardinal Rocca (himself, no less than Ursinus, librarian of the 
Vatican) in his Bibliotheca Vaticana (Rome, 15;)1) p. 401, 

. ‘^llic codex aiitiquior cst Virgilio (viz. Virgilii codicc llomaiia) qiii 
oxtat ill Hibliothecii Vaticana, nccnoii Virgilio qui oJini fuit Pompoiiii 
Lacti, dciiidc Angeli Colotii, oiiiscopi Nitcerini, et in bibliotheca ex- 
1^^ tat Medicea." 

and its corroboration by tlie fact 1 have myself ascertained, that 
of the sixty-four Colotian readings quoted by Ursinus, no less 
than sixty-two (that remarkable one, ^Arva'' Am. OoJ — 
found in the JVledicean alone of seventy MSS. 1 have myself ex- 
amined specially for it — inclusive) are identical with the 
readings of the Mcdicean as taken whether by Foggini or by 
myself and dahgliter^ liaiS yet been so entirely ignored by 
recent Virgilian critics, tllllt We liave both Heync and 
Wagner continually quoting Colotian and Medicean rcjadings 
side by side, without even so much as once suspecting that 
readings agreeing wdth each other so marvelously — so much 
more closely than it is usual even for copies to agree with ori- 
ginals — might jiossibly be the readings ncilher of tw^o diffenmt 
]\ISS. one of wliich was a copy of the other, noi* of two different 
copies of the same^ archetype, but of one and the same MS. 
known at diffen'ont times under different names:. 

!’ lleyiiCj'ad Georg 2, 4oi^: “Abest hie versus a Medicco, cl aberat ab 
Ursini Colutiaiio,'’ on which obsei*vatioin>f Hoyiie’s Wagner ob.servcs: 
“Sic solet Colotianus Mcdiceum sequi. itaque lii libri duo unius 
. iiistar habendi.” Hcyne, ad Georg. 4, SOI : “‘obsuitur’ Ilcinsius rc- 
' posuit cx unico Mcdiceo, in quo ‘opsuitur’ ut ct in Gudian. a ni. pr.” 

‘ where Wagner: “revocavi ‘obstruitur’ *, iictiuc cnim licet poetis quid- 
i vis pro (piovis ponere. Ceterum Mcdiceus et Colotianus uiiius testis 
, pondus habent ’ Heyne, ad uien, 2j 183: “‘res Italae’ Medic, et Co- 
j lot. ap. Ursii). iiiiro liisu.,” where W^^agner: “Medic, et Colot. unius 
libri iiistar sunt.” Heync, ad Aen. 613 \ “‘Contremuere,’ Medic, 
cum Colot.,” where 'Wagner: “Qunnquam unius codicis instar sunt 
Medic, et Colot., tamen ‘Contremuere* non dubitavi restitiiere Virgilio.” 
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Heync, ad Aen. 4, S78: “‘horrida dicta,’ Medic, et Golot. Ursini,” 
whore Wagner: “.sunt autem hi duo codice.s anius in.star.” Heyne, 
ad Aen. ,5, 437: “‘nunc dehulc’ Medic. . . cum Colot.,” where Wagner: 
“Medicciim autem et Colotiaiium uniu.s libri in.star esse iam alitiuoties 
dictum.” Heync, ad Aen. 3, 8GU: ‘“voce vocantem’^Colot. Medic, ct 
Morct. sec.,” where Wagner: “Colotiaiium et Mediceum unius libri 
iiistar habendos saepe iam dictum.” Heyne, ad Aen. 6^ 777 : “‘gentes’ 
Medic, a m. pr. et sic Colot.,” where W'agner; “‘gentes,’ quae est prior 

I Medicei lectio, si sensum spectamus, rccte poterit defendi; sed quum 
in eodem ab antiqua inanu superscriptum srt ‘terrae,’ nolui illud ex 
unius huius codicis inccrla fide recipere; nam Colotiaiium ct Mediceum 
unius testis instar esse saepe iam vidimus.” Heyne, ad Am. 10^ 220: 
‘“Cybebe* debetur Heinsii doetriiiae, ipii Colot. et Gud. sc(|uutus est 
cum Leidensi.”, where Wagner: “‘Cybebe’ ctiam Medic., teste Fug- 
ginio, qiiein veruin vidisse co jirobatur quod Colotianiis et Mediceus 
mire iirter sc con.sentiunt.’' Heyne, ad Aen 12, 320: “‘Limina' c 
Colot. ct Mediceo .*. . receptuni est a Burmanno.,” wlicre Wagner: 
“Mediceum autem et Colotiaiium unius instar esse coilicis iam vidi- 
mus aliqiiotics.” • 

liay^ that we have one of tliose critics going so far in tlio 
opposite direction as to identify in his iniagiiuition (the inuigi- 
ntition, of course, of a Virgilian critic who had never been out 
of Germany, who had never even so much as once seen a ve- 
tustissimus codex Virg iiii) the ^'vctiistissimus Oolotianus,'' the 
“optimus illc codex Colotianiis” of Fulvius Ursinus, tlie codex 
(!!olotianus quoted by Fulvius Ursinus in the twelfth Book of 
the Acneis no less titan four times, liot Only witli the codex 
Oolotianus numbered 1575 in tlio Vatican library, a codex of th(i 
latter end of the twelfth centwry, and in which the whole twelfth 
Book of the Aeneis, except tlie first five verses, is. wanting, 

■ Bottari, {Fraym^ Vat, pracf. p. 0) : Cod. Vat. 1575, mombr. in fine 
sacc. XJl scriptus. Codex hi<||fuii A-ugeli Colotii. . . . V'etoris autom 
scripturac finis est ad v. GGl libri IX. Verum receiitiorc maiiu roli- 
qua suppleta sunt u.sque ail initium liiiri XII, cuius priiiii quimiue ver- 
sus tantum hie habeiitur.” 

but (potz tausend!) with a Colotian MS. not oven of Virgil 
but only of Servius, 

^Hcyn. vol. 4, p. G12 {dc Virg. codd. MSS): “Codex Colotiaiius Fulvii 
Ursini, qui olira Angeli Colotii fucrat, quemque Ursinus Ipbliotliecae 
Vatieauae intulit, ubi nunc num. 1575 .servatur. Vide de eo Ursiii. 
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{ ad Eel. 8. 44. etBottarii pracf. ad Fragm. Vat. p. II [9]. Varictatem 
! cx eo passim notavit Uraimis in Virgilio collat. Script Grace, illustratu. 

■ Consentit in. multis cum Medicco, vide v. c. Ge. 3. 235, 236. Perve- 
: tustiim cum.appcllabat Ursiiius; in fine tamen saec. XII .scriptum 
cense^Bottarius.” 

.for “ad Eel. 8. 44/* ^wliat is itUrsiniis says, but precisely: “Qmim 
Icctioneni ut veram putemus adducit nos primura libri pervetusti 
auctoritas confirmata praesertim testimonio Servii manu- 
script! qui fuit olim Angeli Colotii, nunc bibliothecae 
Vaticanae, in quo diserto scriptum est: ^Aut Marus, aut Rho- 
dope*.** (F. Ursin. Xoiae ad Serviunt, Eel. 8. 44)? 

A considerable chapter is tlms added to the history of. the 
Medicean, and we arc now enabled to tracci this most important 
of all known Virgilian MSS. uninterruptedly downwards from 
the library of Pomponius Laetus on the Quirinal (or, if you 
please, from tke library of Pomponius Infortunatus on the Qui- 
rinal, the same individual calling himself — according to the 
no less mischievous than absurd fashion afterwards so preva- 
lent among learned men and of which this very Pomponius, if 
he was not the actual inventor,* affords at least one of the earliest 
examples — at one time Pomponius Laetus, and, at anotlier tiftie, 
Pomponius Infortunatus) to the library, lately of the Medici, 
now of the king of Italy, in Florence; thus : In tlie library 
of Pomponius Laetus (born 1425, died 1407) ; lent by Pom- 
ponius Laetus in 1471 to the bishop of Alcria for the formation 
of the editio Komaita secunda; ill tllC library of Angelus 
Colotius (born 1467, died 1549), secretaiy to pope Leo X in 
1521, and successor of Pomponius Laetus as head of the Acade- 
mia Romana founded by the latter; in tlie poil^isesii^ian 
of cardinal Antonio del Monte ^orn 1461, died 1533) [a\* b©- 
qiicatlicd by cardinal Antonio del Monte to his nephew, 
cardinal Gian Maria del Monte, pope Julius III from 1550 to 
1555, [A]; pr©lgf©nt©fl by pope Julius III to his brother Bal- 
duino*s adopted son, Innoccnzio del Monte, afterwards cardinal 
Innocenzio del Monte [cj; lent by cardinal Innocenzio del 
Monte to^ cardinal Rodulfi , prince of Carpi (born 1500 , died 
1564), [d]<, kept posilgtejssiion of by cardinal Rodulfi, 
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prince of Carpi, contrary to the will and pleasure of eardinal 
Innoeenzio del Monte [e], and, from its possession by the former 
for so long a period (oven up to his death), called codex Car- 
pens is, and cited as such, especially by Aldus Manutius, Paulli 
Manutii f. everywhere in the second edition of his Orthographiae 
ratio published in 1566; beqilOatlied by cardinal Kodulii^ 
to the Vatican (Aldus Manutius P. Manutii f. Orthogr, ratio ^ p. 
22 : ^^bibliothecae Vaticanae tostamento legatus”); reiStorecl 
by pope Pius V to cardinal Innoeenzio del Monte [/]; 8 IIII- 
cifed from cardinal Innoeenzio del Monte by Cosmo, first 
grand duke of Tuscany | < 7 ], and obtained ajt a great price 
(Bandini, GataL codd, Latin, bibL Medic, Laurent, tom. 2, cgl. 
291: ^fingenti pretio ab hcredibus cardinalis Rodulphi Pii Car- 
pensis redemtus^’). 

■ [fj] Bandini, Oatal. codd. Latin, hihl. Medic. Laurent, tom. 2, ool. 284 : 
“Quod autem Aldus lunior, ut supra innuimus, dieat codieem istum 
furto rilis.se surreptuiii, falsitatis ilium arguimus, liac; quam C().smus 1 
Cardiiiali do Monte scripsit die 24. lanuarii 1567 opistola, quae adhuo 
legitur intor memorabilia quaedam MSS. huius bibliothecae : ‘Mentre 
clio io sollccito di compire quesia mia libreria di S. Luren/iO, per 
coiidurla a quel line, clie da me si desidera, riempiendola de' piu 
scelti libri, che si trovino, ho inteso con molto*>mio piacerc, clie V. S. 
illma. si truovi un Virgilio scritto a mano, a letterc maiuscole, molto 
antieo c corretto, avuto dalla libreria del Ueverendmo. di Carpi, 
perehe per la fede mia in Lei mi souo facllmcnte promesso, c mi pro- 
metto, die pregandola alfettuosameiite, come ne la prego, sia per eom- 
piacermene tanto piu voloutieri, quanto piu lo reputcro , che sia per 
accresccrc rornamento cU un’ opera' cosi onorata, ed a bcnclizio co.si 
universale, e per venirmi da lei, e per cssermi nclla reverenza, che mi 
oil Home di quel cardinale, al ^uale fui affezioua*tissimo. Piaceialc 
dunque farinetie grazia con accertarsi che mi sara gratissiina, e per la 
(lualita del dono, c per la te.s4imonianza del buono aninio suo verso di 
me, alia qnale di cuore mi raccomando. Che Dio’ etc.” 

Galluzzi, Istoria del Granducato di Toscana^ (Firenze, 1781) libr. 

2, c. 10; “La fabbrica di questo insigne deposito delle* letterc (la 
Biblioteca Laurenziana] restb compita nel 1571, e intanto il Duca 
[Cosimo ij non trascurb di arricchirlo con varj codici acquistati nclla 
morte del Cardinale Kidolti, da varie badi'e e particolari del dominlo, 
e iinalmente col noto codice di Virgilio. Questo eelobre monumento 
dell’ antichita siccome e stato Toggetto delle riccrche dclli uomini di 
' lettere, mcrita che si renda nota la vera sua derivazione per mezzo di 
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una lettera, die il Carilinale Inuoeenz.io di Monte detto gik il Bertuc- 
cino scrisse a Cosimo li 2 Gennaro 1568: ^Perche iu sono desideroso 
die vustra Eccellenza lllma. rlmanga in ogui occasione intcramcnte 
soddisfatta del buoii aiiimo mio verso lei , e die anco mi.tcnga per 
I quel ^iweero e obbligato servitore die vcramciite Ic sono, conviene 
! die io dica brevemente come possiedo il Virgilio aiitico seritto a maiio, 

! die Ella con rumanissima sua mi ha ricercato. [rr] 11 libro fu della 
I biiona meinoria del eardinale Antonio di Monte, [/>] e lie restb erede 
j la Santa ricordazione di Papa Giulio mio zio die lo teiine setiipre 
' come cosa rarissima molto caro, [c] e qiiando Sua Santitii me nc fece 
I (lono mi comando die cssendo egli stato tanto tempo di casa nostra io 
I non dovessi per qualsivoglia inodo privarnfeiie. Avendo poi il Signor 
: Cardiuale Farnese saputo c]ic egli era in maiiu inia inc lo dimaiido 
; pin volte eon grande istaiiza, e in effetto io non volli mai compiacer- 
I iieio qiiantunquc li fossi molto obbligato per <{uel die a Vostra Ec- 
I celleiiza devo esscr manifesto, ma egli voile die io li dessi, come feci, 
i la fede inia die avendo a privarmenc do dessi piuttosto a lui die ad 
1 altri , di che io certamente non fo tanto conto quanto del rispetto 
I detto di sojira. Ultimamente il Cardiuale di Carpi desideroso di 
I vederd il libro me lo fece dimandare in pxestito tier suo iioiiie dal 
i Signor Gio, Ludovico Pio suo fratello, e per I’aftezione die io li portavo 
non potei mancarc di compiacernolo, [e] & esseiido poeo appresso sue- 
cessa la mia prigioiiia in Gastello egli lo teiind poi continuamentc 
jiresso di se tiiiche venue a inortc, non ostante die io avessi prinia fatto 
ogni istanzae per riaverlo, [/] & alia Hue mi e bisognato, se io Tho 
rivoluto, addiirrc in testimonio X. S. die oggi per grazia di Dio vivc, 
il quale sapeva die il libro era mio, e con tuttu die fosse gia stato 
jiortato iiella libreria V'aticana, Sua Saiititii ordino die mi fosse rcsti- 
i tiiito’, etc.’’ 

For those of my rc<a(Jcrs in whom the all but certain con- 
nexion just pointed out between f^omponius Laetus and the 
Mediccan, may have excited^ a stronger dcisire than they ever 
fqjt before, to inquire into the liistory of this eccentric savant of 
tlie renaissance, and to whom recourse to the original authori- 
ties may be difficult or impossible, a better- reference than Ti- 
raboschi {Htoria della Letteratura Italianay tom. 0, libr. 3, cap. 
1, § 9; were Chaufepie, Dictionxiatre Historique^ where, in the 
article Pompon ius Laetus, will be found collected together 
all the particulars which have come down to us concerning a 
laborer no less zealous and indefatig<ablc, however less fortunate, 
than Laurentius Valla, Politian or Bembo, for the restoratipn of 
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pure Latinity, in the midst of the wars, tumult, and persecutions 
of the fifteenth century, and whose veneration for everything 
which was at once ancient and Roman, might have done honor 
to an Oxford or a Gottingen, did do honor to Jiis own Academia 
Romana on the Quirinal. 

The Laurentian exemplar of this edition collated by myself 
and daughter personally, in a few texts only, in the Laux^entian 
library in Florence ; the Hunterian exemplar collated for me, 
no less obligingly than carefully, in the library of the Glasgow 
university, by the Rev. Dr. Dickson, Professor of divinity in 
that university, and Robert B. Spears Esq., Librm-ian. 

• 

Vhe edition (without imprint) in the Gothic charac- 
ters of Mcntelin, and supposed to have been printed in jStraSt- 
blirg^t. by that printer, in 1460 (Brunet; Dibdin, Bibl, Spen- 
ccr, vol. 2, p. 462 ; Gracsse, Trhor de livrea rares et previeuiVy 
Dresde 1859—69). 

Collated (in a very few texts only) in the Laurentian li- 
brary in Florence. 

Vlie edition printed in Venice in I47O9 with the 
colophon: 

Progeiiitus spira formis monuraeuta maroiiis 
llaec uindeliiiiis scripsit ajaul uenetos. 

Laudciit ergo alii polyclctos parrhasiosue 
Kt qiiosuis alios id genus artifices. 

liigenuas (|uis((uis |nusarum diligit artes 
In primis ipsiim laudibus afliciet. 

Nec iicro tantum quia mqltii uolumiiia: quahtum 
Quod perpulclira siinui optima((ue exhibeat. 

M.CC«C.LXX. 

Collated in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The edition printed Jn - Venice (Brunet, Mamid 
du Uhraire, 1860 — 5), with the colophon: 

M.CCCC.LXXI. 

Minciadae quiconque eupit cognoscere uatis 
Carmina: sen quisquis uegi simul optat habere: 
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Me legat: aut fratres. paruo numerosa iuuentus; 

Yno eodemquc sumus pressi sesquique locoque: 

Nou* Solomon: neque hyrau. non daedalus: atque sibyla 
Graccia non omnis sapientibus inclyta quamqiiam 
Non qj’mis roinana potens aequandaque diuis 
Gloria iactauit tali se sc arte decoram. 

Nos igitur peperit patrem qni nomine primum . 

. Rcttulit alter adam: formis quos pressit alieuis. 

Collated in the university library of Freiburg in the Breisgau, 
Baden. 

The edition printed %u k ISt. Trs^o ou a Vi- 
cenza’’ (Gracsse, Jresor de livres rares et precieux, Dresde, 
1859 — 09; and see Brunet, Manuel du^Libi'aire, 1800—5, vol. 4, 
col. 537), with the colophon: 

Vrbs Basilea jnihi, iiomen est Leonardus Achates: 

Qui tua compressi carmina diuc Maro. 

Anno christi humaiiati: M.CCCC.LXXll. 

Veiiet. Duce Nicol. Trono. 

Collated in the university library, Basel. 

The edition printed in Rome in 14739 with the 
colophon: 

Praesens Iiaec Virgilii impressio poetae 
clarissinii in alma urbe Roma facta 
est totius muiidi Regina ct dignissima 
Imperatricc quae sicut prae caeteris ur- 
bibus dignitate pracest ita ingeniosis 
uiris est referta non atramcqto pliimali 
calamo neque stylo aerco sed artificiosa 
qua'dqm adinuentionc jmprimendi 
seu characterizandi oj)Us sic effigiatum 
est ad del laudem industfiaeque est con- 
sumatum. per Vdalricum Galium et 
Sinionem de Luca. Anno doniini 
M.CCCC-LXXIII. die uero. IIIl. 
mensis Nouembris. Ponlaficatu uero 
Sixti diuiiia prouidentia Pape quart! 

Anno eius Tertio. 

Collated both in the Vatican library, and in the imperial library, 
Paris. . 
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T'lie edition printed in modena, with the colophon: 

Mutiiie Impressum per Magistrum lohaunem 

Vurster de campidona. Anno D.M.CCCC LXXIIIII. 

die Vicesimatertia monsis laimarii. 

Colliited in my lodgings in Dresden, whither the^uthorities of 
the royal library, reposing in a stranger a confidence never reposed 
either in stranger or native by similar authorities in England, pcr- 
• initted me to convey out of the public library and keep in my pos- 
session as long as might be necessary for the purpose of collatioh, a 
book so rare that no more than two other excmplaria of it are known 
to exist, viz. one in the Spencerian collection (Dibdin), and one in 
the Biblioteca Magliabechiana in Florence (Fossi): ^We will not 
put the lex talionis in force against you,^’ said the Dresden libra- 
rian (the late Hofrath Klcmm), smiling, as he placed in my hand 
not only the Modena edition of Virgil, but the Dresden MS. of 
Servius, to be taken with me to my lodgings, and laid the Dres- 
den MS. of Virgil in an open drawer, to bo at my service as 
often* as I came to the library — that very drawer afterwards 
so often filled with Virgilian MSS. obtained by the same enliglit- ' 
ened librarian for my special use and behoof from Leipzig, 
Hamburg, Wolfenbuttcl and Breslau — ^^and we are pretty sure 
that we shall sufier as little in future from not putting that law 
in force against you or your countrymen, as we have hitherto 
suffered." It was not long before I had the verso of tliis agree- 
able recto of one leaf of niy library life. Returning from Dres- 
den to Ireland through London, and calling at tlie library of the 
British Museum with a present of a recently published work of 
my own, I begged to be allowed to look at a passage in a vol- 
ume which stood on a shelf close beside me. ^‘Have you p^r- 
mission to read in the library^?” asked the officer in charge. 
^^No, I have not; nor have I come for the purpose of reading; 
nor do I intend to stay longer in London than this day. All I 
ask is permission to look at a ikw lines in that volume. I shall 
do so without sitting down or stirring out of this spot. I shall 
not require to have the book in my hands for quite five min- 
utes.” ^^You cannot be allowed; it is contrary to rule. But if 
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you get a banker, or the principal any college, seminary or 
commercial establishment in London, to write a letter to Sir 
Henry Ellis, certifying that you are a fit and proper person to 
read in the library, Sir Henry Ellis will, on receipt of such letter, 
post you a tidket of admission, and oii that ticket you can come 
and read in the library daily fgr the next three months.” do 
I’lOt want admission to the library ; 1 am in it already. I only 
wish to have that book, there, in my hands for five minutes, • 
and then to go away and trouble you no more.” ^Impossible; 
it is contrary to rule.” ^^Can I sec Sir Henry Ellis?” /^Cer- 
tainly.” Sir Henry Ellis made his appearance, replied to my 
request in the same terms, and I proceeded to Ireland, more than 
ever convinced that even in civilization there is a golden mean, 
every step beyond which is a step further fronv humanity, and 
towards an extreme in which ingenuas didicissc fideliter artes 
)wn omollit mores s^ed sinit esse feros, and consoling myself eu 
vrai Darwinistc as I am,‘witli the prospect 1 Saw opening in the 
distance for my successors, that books in British libraries* con- 
tinuing to be giuu’ded as if they were Hesperides^ apples, read- 
ers would in due course come to be born with the strength of 
Hercules, and the instinct to use it on the proper occasion. See 
note, page LXVI. 

Kditiou marked on the back: Mediolimi. 1475. 

[qu. printed by Zarotus ? see Santander, Diction, bildiogr, vol. 
3. p. 448J. 

Collated in the j-oyal library Bamberg. Library mark 
on the back: 1S\^ 3. 17. 

X'lie edition printed intV eilice^ with the colophon: 

P. V. MAUOXIS OPKRA FOELICITKK FINI- 

VNT VI‘:XET11S IXSIONITA PER NICOLA- 

VM lENSOX GALLICVM. M.CCCC.LXXV. 

Collated in the Hotbibliothek, Carlsruhe. 

The edition printed in BreNcia in 1484. 

. Collated in the Palatine library in Heidelberg. 
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Vtie edition printed in Veilieef with the colophon: 
Piiblii Virgilii Maronis Vatis Eminentissimi 
V’olumina hacc Una cum Servii Hoiiorati 
Grammatici Commentariis Ac Eiusdem 
Poetae Vitji Veiietiis impressa sunt 
per Antonium Bartolomei im 
pressorem discipulum 
M. CCCC. 

L.XXXVI. 

mensc 

Octo 

bris. 

Collated in the library of Schloss Weissenstein, near Poininers- 
felden in Bavaria. 

• 

Xlie edition bearing the imprint: impressum Medio- 
lani per Uldericuin seinzcnzeler MCCCCXCII. 

Collated in the royal library in Bamberg. 

Tile edition printed by AldllH^I and his father-in-law, 
Andreai§ Torreisiaiiii^ of Asula, with the colophon: 
Venetiis in aedibiis Aldi et Andreae soceri anno MDXIIII, 
mense oetobri., and bearing the letter to Benibo on the verso of 
the first folio. 

(dilated in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 

Tliat fllinta edition which bears on the titlcpage 
the imprint: 

VENETIIS IN OFFICINA LV- 
CAEANTONll IVNTAE 
M.D.XXXVI1. 

and, on the recto of the last f(5lio, a colophon lo me smne pur- 
port, followed by a woodcut, exhibiting, above, the city of Nea- 
• polis, and, belpw, the poet s. tomb, the slab of which, supported 
on four pillars and inscribed on the edge: me mauo docte i.vces, 
bears the laureated figure of the poet stretched supine in long, 
loose, sleeved gown or schlafroek. Three cavaliers on horse- 
back arrive at the foot of the tomb; and, on the offside from the 
spectator, crown on head and pallium on shoulder, kneeling 
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Augustus throws wide his ams and laments. The w'hole verso 
of this folio is occupied by the Junta lily in an oval frame form- 
ed by two branches full of acanthus leaves and pear-shaped 
fruit, and tied together, above and below, with streaming rib- 
bons. One naked, wingless amor, standing on the ground, 
reaches with both hands upwards towards the fruit of one of 
the branches, while another is in the act of mounting the other 
branch, as if to ride on it. The graceful, elegant design might 
be, perhaps has been, Raphaers. I have been less pleased with 
some of Raphael’s in the loggie of the Vatican. .The wood- 
cutting might possibly be Diirer’s own. 

Quite of another sort, in respect both of design and exccur 
tion, are the wood-cuttings ^witli which the body of the volume 
is everywhere — no, not ornamented, for I would not provoke 
either the spleen or tlic laughter of this most glorious era of 
Alberts and Exhibitions — only diversified. But, no matter 
whether ornainented or only diversified, no one will ever suspect 
either Raphael or Diirer of having had anything to do with any 
of them, though there is, perhaps, not one of them the less on 
that account, let it only be rightly read, in accord with some 
unseen vibrating fibril of the human heai’t. Turn back as far 
as the wood-cut on the verso of the last folio but one of Mapheus 
Vegius’s Thirteenth Book — ingeniously platted queue of Vir- 
gilian centos, which in this, as in some other old editions, has 
been pinned to, and hangs dangling from, the Aeneis — and 
observe above, on ^our left hand,^Lavinia, Ascanius, a third 
person (perhaps Achates), and the city of I^avinium: in the 
right-hand corner, sceptred Jupiter throned on clouds, as firm 
tojiill appearance as rocks, and Venus embracing his knees and 
reminding him of his promise tliat Aeneas should be translated 
to heaven: below, in the right-hand corner, Latinus stretched 
dead on an elevated bier ; the crowned head supported on a 
cushion, the hands crossed, the upper half of the pei’son naked, 
the lower half covered with a pall carefully folded back at the 
upper border, and descending, at foot and on both sides, to the 
very ground: still lower down, the river Numicus, with a luxu- 
riant typha iyi the midst, occupying the foreground ; in the left- 
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hand corner — corner alike of picture and river — Venus and 
Aeneas; Aeneas in the extreme corner on the water^s edge, 
stretched on his back, dead, with his hands crossed, and only a 
swathe round his loins; Venus above her knees in the water 
just touching with both hands Aeneas^s left shoulder, as if about 
to push or pull him, or as if, having pushed or pulled him so liir 
out of the water, she does not know what step to take next. No, 

I beg pardon; the goddess is in no such difficulty; carry Aeneas 
to heaven, indeed ! she, who so well knows how much trouble 
it cost Aeneas himself, who was more than twice as strong, to 
carry^ his father, who was less than half the weight, a few perch, 
here on the solid earth. She has no notion of it; she is only 
going to wash him however supererogatory a work that may 
seem to be — before she commits him finally to the river: 

“tunc corpus iiati ablucre ct deferre sub undas 

qiiidtpiid erat uiortale iiibot” 

And now prepare for a surprise. The most curious thing in the 
whole picture is to cojne yet! Put on your S2>ectaclcs and tell 
me if you sec anything on Aeneas's chin besides the board. 
“Do you mean the little Lilliputian standing on it with his feet . 
buried in the beard, and his hands lifted up and joined together 
as in the act of prayer?” “Exactly. Do you know who that 
is?" “How should I, not being the dean of St. Patrick's?" 
“Guess." “Perhaps (jueen Hub's husband; not qiujen Mab 
herself, 

‘for inasculiiie lie is, beyond all question’,” 

“Out; guess again." “Some tiny great-grandchild of Aeneas, 
jilaying hide-and-seek in great-grandfather's beard." “Out, 
again. I'll tell you, for you 'll not guess till doom's-day. Tluy;'s 
Aeneas himself." “What! standing upon his own chir)!" “Yes; 
spewed out of his own mouth with his last breath, for the very 
purpose of being carried up to heaven with the least jjossible 
trouble to all parties." “Well, bow stupid 1 am! Often and 
often as I heard there were two A encases, one inside and the 
other outside, I never before understood Iioav it was; but I see 
it now with my own eyes. That's a clever artist." “You have 
it perfectly: two Aeneases; one inside, light and little, to bo 
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carried up into heaven; the other outside, big and heavy, to 
remain down here, drowned in the Niiinicus.” ^^Nothing can 
be nlainer. Do you think it throws any liglit oh Dido's 

‘si qiiis milii*parvulus aula 
luderet Aeneas.’?” 

^Tm not so sure; let mo think. The artist might possibly have 
been a Valontinian accustomed. to see in the missals of his sect, 
or even to admire in the Guariento fresco on the wall of the 
church of St. Francis in Bassano — Bassano 's not so very far 
from Venice — tlie little Aeon gliding down, — joined hands 
before his head, diver fashion — on a ray of light out of the 
bosom of the Bythos into Madonna So 2 )hia Achamoth s wide 
open mouth. Sensible, thinking peojde, thosii Valentinians, and 
our artist may have been one of them, and whether his picture 
does, or does not, throw light on Dido's ^parvuhis Aeneas', there 
can be no doubt about its throwing a good deal on Aeneas's own 

‘duui lueinor ipse inci, duin spiritiis lios rogit avtus’., 

where ^ipse’ and ^spiritus’ arc as jdainly the light, i)arvulus Ae- 
neas inside, as ^iiici' and ‘artus' are the heavy, ingens Aeneas 
outside; but miiid! — these two, the little and tlie big, the inside 
and the outside, arc not two, but only one." ^^Oh! I understand 
that perfectly. Without being cither Valontinian or Manichean, 
I understand that. -Everybody understands that." 

By far the greater number of my quotations of Donatus 
have been made from this edition, of which 1 had an exemplar 
during more than a 'year at Dalkey Ijodge, out of the library 
of John Fletcher Davies Esq., a gentleman to whom I have 
been so often indebted, since niy return to Ireland in the autumn 

of either for books or advice or information. 

• 

Vllfe edition both edited and printed by llciiry 
iStepIlCllK^ in 1583; where, not stated. The Dresden li- 
brary exemplar, the only one I have ever seen of .this edition, 
belonged to Taubmann, Avhose autograph corrections it bears. 

The edition of Daniel lleiii^iiijs printed in 
l^eyden in 1636 by Elzevir. 1 have not thought it ne- 
cessary to distinguish between the so-called genuine edition. 
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that in whicli the frafjmenta ex eimtola ad Auijmtiim and the 
dedicatio Aeneidos are printed in red ink, and the so-called 
counterfeit in which both those particulae are printed in black. 
1 used the two editions indifferently, the former in iny lodgings 
in Dresden, whitlier the Dresden library authorities, with that 
generous confidence with which the authorities of Gennan li- 
braries are Avoiit to treat readers, allowed me to take, and keep 
so long as 1 had occasion, a book not easily replaced; the latter, 
long sought-for in vain, found, at last, in a bookseller's shop 
in Loudon, purchased at a sufficiently high price, and, on tlie 
going to pieces of the Kilmarnock edition (whistle, for which 
on the day I was eleven years old 1 had exchanged my birth- 
day half-crown) installed in my left breast-pocket, to be for ever 
after niy conies a latere — darling, gilt edged, red-moroccoed, 
Elzevir Itand-boc, wherein James, the son of Robert, the son of 
Janies, still cons daily with all the piety, zeal, and assiduity of 
Aelfred, the son of Aethelwolf, the son of Kcgberth, liis “dinr- 
nus cursus”, his ^^psahni quidain'', and his %rationes quaedain." 

Ko less than live of the many editions bearing 
the name ofUlcilolaN Heilli^ill^; two of the five, viz. 
that of Amsterdam 1(570, and that of ‘Leyden 1671, anterior to 
Nicholas Heinsius's personal collation of the Medicean MS., the 
third, viz. that of Amsterdam 107(5, immediately after, and in 
consequence of, that collation (see Bandinis account of the Me- 
dicean MS. and Nicholas Ilciiisius’s own address to his reader), 
the fourth, viz. that of IJtrecJit 1704, published by the younger 
Burniann aft(;r Nicholas ITeinsius's .death, and presemting some 
alterations by the younger Burmann of the ITcinsian text; and 
the fifth, re-edited by tlie broth^’s Vulpius, and printed in Padita 
hy los. Coniinus in 1738, a graceful, tasteful, truly Italian con- 
trast to the squeezed and crowdt^d Elzevir. 

Tiie f^litioil in 4 to printed in nirmillg^llAIII by 

BlIHhorville.in ITSVf a splendid specimen of the printing 
art, after the model of Tonson s Cambridge edition, itself a bald 
repetition of Emmenessius’s Heinsian, unaccompanied cither by 
the Erythraean index or the variorum commontaries which for 
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more than a hundred years — • or until, towards the close of the 
last century, Leyden's star began to pale in the light of Gottin- 
gen's — rendered Emmenessius the Donatus of the Virgilian 
student. It was from the text of this edition Alfieri translated, 
as appears fr^m the manuscript itself of his translation, written 
in that neat, v"»mposed hand which contrasted so sti’ongly with 
the writer s ^ 'j disposition, on the margin of the exemplar, 
bequeathed a^ng with so many other of his books and manu- 
scripts by the cicisbco poet to the countess of Albany, and by 
the countess bf Albany to the Laurentiaji libraiy, where it is 
now happily preserved. That the translator did not everywhere 
servilely adhere to the Baskervlllian text, but used a judgment 
of his own com erning the reading, is placed beyond doubt not 
merely by the frequent disagreement of the translation with the 
text to which it is apposed, but by the alterations made in the 
latter with the translator’s own pen; ex. gr. Aen. 1. 429, the 
translator not only translates ^^optare", but alters with his own 
pern the Baskervillian ^^aptare" into ^^optare”, and, Aen. 4. 43(), 
the translator not only triuislates ^^dedcrit", but alters with his 
own pen the Baskervillian ^^dcdcris" into ^^dederit'*, and, that 
there may be no mistakc^i adds the gloss, ^^Enea'.' ; — in vain, 
in vain, as much in vain as was ever Virgil's own effort to be 
understood; the Brescia editor of Alficri’s Opere posfume, jilaccs 
on one page the unaltered Baskervillian text, on the opposite 
Alfieii's translation of the altered, and the reader stands, con- 
founded and amazed, between the two. It will be readily un- 
derstood that it was not with any, Ae most remote, view to the 
amendment of the text of Virgil I made even the very sparse 
and scanty collation which my variae lectionen exhibit, of the 
English Bodoni; but it was as* impossible for mo, translator 
myself and critic of Virgil, either to sec without emotion, or 
pass by without mention, Allieri's autograph translation and 
criticism of the Aeneis (textual selection is criticism), as it was 
impossible for me, tenant of the Villa Strozzi in the wdnter of 
1849 — 50, to pass the long nights without feeling — or imagin- 
ing I felt — my cheek ever and anon fanned by the aura of 
that impetuous spirit, which, three quarters of a century pre- 
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viously, had spent two of the few happy years of its wild, er- 
ratic, only too passionate and poetic existence, in that spacious 
sala and those shady orange walks, which it was ever after to 
sigh for, and for which I at this moment sigh. ^ 

r Vita di Vittorio Alfieri/scntta da c88o (Firenze 1 63), cjjoca /F, cap. 

■ 10: “Nei duo aimi di Koiiia io uveva tratto um. ta veramente bcata. 
La villa Strozzi, posta allc Tonne Dioclczinii ni avea prostate uii 
deliziosu ricovero. Le hiiig-lie intcrc mattinate io vo Ic impiogava 
studiando, senza muovermi puiito di casa so non sc un* ora o duo ea- 
valcando per quelle solitudini immense che in quel eirrondario disa- 
I bitato di Uoma invitano a ritlettcrc, piangcrc, e poetarc. La sera 
I seendeva iicll’ abitato, e ristorato dcllc faticlie dcllo studio con I’am- 
I abilo vista di quella pej cui sola io osisteya o studiava, me ne ritor- 
I nava poi conteiito al niio eremo, dove al pid tardi all’ undid della 
I sera io era ritirato. Un soggiorno piCi gajo e pifi libero o pin rurale, 

. nel recinto d’una gran dttli, non si potca inai trovare; no il piu con- 
! iacente al mio uhrore, carattcro, ed occupazioni. Me iic ricordcro, e 
lo dcsiderero, finch’ io viva. 

Lasciata dunque in tal inodo la niia unica Donna, i niiei libri, 
la villa, la pace, c me stesso in lioina, io me n’andava dilungando. 
' in atto d’uoino quasi stupido ed insehsato.. IM’avviai verso Siena, per 
ivi lagriniare almcno liberamentc per qualchc giorni in coinpagnia 
L dell’ amico.” 

Xlie edition — but the reader has had enough of 
editions and manuscripts and catalogues and prefaces, and so 
have I; and we are both agreed that the remaining editions 
used in the work, being of easy access, need neither description 
nor specification here; amd of imminent tcdiousiiess I know of 
no surer preventive, for past tediousness no ^ayiende' more 4io- 
riorable^, than speedy silence; so let us shake hands, reader, 
and part, — to meet tomorr6)W on the not blasted heath: ‘ 

it’ you can look into the seeds of time 
and say which grain will grow and which will not, 
speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
your favors nor your hate. 
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A corisidenible ^part of this preface was writteir in Dresden 
in November 18()5, on my return with my daughter from Italy, 
after our last collation of the Vatican and Laurentian M8S.; 
that part which ^*efers more especially to the Augastan MS., was 
written in Rome in the previous January, and the remainder at 
Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey, Ireland, simultaneously with the print- 
ing of this volume. 

Dalkkv Loiuju, JAMES IfENBY. 

Oct. 10. 1<S72. 


Fr. 

=i= Cod. Vaticaiius No. 3225 (Vat Fragment). 

Rom. 

— Cod. Roinaiius. 

Pal. 

-- Cod. Palatiiius. 

Med. 

— Cod. Mediceus 

V^er. 

== Cod. Veronensis rescriptus. 

St. Gall. 

Cod. Sangallensis n*scrij>tus. 


(> prcfiActl to any of tli(3sc*{ibbrcviatioiis signifies tliat the codex is so iiiu- 
tilatecl or otherwise deficient, as to aflbrd lio testimony concerning tin; 
reading in questioiF. 

Where*, in the Var, fjevA , I take jiarticular notice of punctuation, 1 
draW^thc reader’s attention to such particular notice fiy tlic abfireviation 
. jmnrt. prefixed. In a few cases I have thought it advisable, for tlie sake 
of greater clearness, to cite with punctuation a rending whicli lias just 
been cited without punctuation. The jK?rpcndicular stroke | indicates jiunct- 
uation, without specifying the particular kind. 
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VI. At end of ndte, add: 

the authorities quo^fced by Schuehardt may be added: Theodor Creiae- 
AachV ndme TtVjpriZm^ FkiM. 1868, p. 296ji “Die eiozige uns 

hjaierlieferte ins’chrift in Griechischer sprache, die unseres dichters hameu,ent- 
halt, stammt vou dem- denkmal des OUudianus, das zu anfang des .fanften jb. 
auf dem forum Trajani erriehtet wurde; in derselben wird dem Claudianus nach- 
gerfihmt, er habe siv evi BipyiXtoio voov xat pouoav QpT]pou vereinigt. die schreib- 
iing mit i ist hior unbezweifelt.** 

Pref. p. XIll, line 8 from bottom, instead of equa, read equal 
Pref. p. XV, line 7 from tbp: quidem is a mistake of MabillonV 
Aldus Junior writes pride m. , 

Pref. p. XVIII, line 5 ffbm top, after see above insert within the 
parenthesis: and Prolegomena^ p. 225: “Sed haec, quae collegit Suriii- 
garUs, HkL Scholl, halt. 2. 152 sqq., num revera in Mediceo libro adnotata 
vel sipt vel fuerint, docebunt ipsae tnembranae si cui inspicere concessum 
fuerit. Unum ad Eel. 10. dO scholiou revera in eo extare testatur specimen 
paginae ab Heinsio expressum.” 

Pref. p! XVIII, line 4 from bottom ; dele C u r ti u s , o r 

Pref. p. XXI, line 1 1 froih top ; instead of m o e n a d s , read maenads, 

Pref. p. XXXI, after line 24 from top, add: 

For an identification of this M8. both with the Colotiaii so frequently 
quoted by Fulv. Ursinus, VirgUiue collatione Bcriptorwn Graecorum illu- 
stratus, and with the MS. lent by Pomponius Infortunatus to the bishop 
of Aleria for the formation of his second , edition of Virgil, as well as for 
a specification of the successive possessors of the MS., from Pomponius In- 
fortunatus down to the presept time, see pages LXVIII— LXXIV of this 
preface. , 

Pref. p. XL, line 18 from top, after Memmi insert:^ (see Rossini, 
Stoiria deUa piltura Itallana, Pisa, 1839. epoca 1, tav. 16). 

Am. p. 23, line 3 from bottoto, after at onrb insert: ,“simul flare sor- 
bereque” 

' Am. p. 107, line 12 from top, supply comma after kt 

Aen. p. 11&, line 2 from bottom, supply comma after example 
Am. p. 120, line 13 from bottom, dele parenthetic mark, and add 
Claud, TMud. Stilich. 3.282: 

“pQsita ludat formidine pastor 
securisque canat Stilichouem fistula silvis.’*). 
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That it is with less anxiety tlian he had anticipated, tlie au- 
thor now at long and last commits to iniblication these lirst sheets 
— primitiae of an undertaking so much in excess of his powers 
is dm? no l(iss to the general approbation expressed of tlnun by 
tlu)se judge's to whose censorship tliey have beem submitted, than 
to the careful revison tliey hfive received at the hands of his kind 
friends, J. F Davies Esq. of Kingstown, editor of the ( -hoephoroc 
and Againcinnou of Aesehylus, and Dr. Franz Schnorr von Carols- 
fclil, secretary of the royal library, Dresden. 
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ILLB MARTIS 


VA/t. LECT. 

I LLE— MARTIS II III Sew. (ccl. Lion) proem (“Unde et scmiplenos eius 

invenimus versiculos: Hie cursus fnit; et aliquos detractos, ut in 
princii)io; nam ab arm is non coepit, sedsic: ille ego etc.— martis.”) 
and again, Comm, ad akma (“cum eum constet aliunde sumpsisse priii- 
cipium . . . qua causa illi, ab co primi positi, quatuor versus detract! 
sunt; scilicet, ut causa operis obtinerct principium”) ; Priscian 12, 17; 
Koine 14(19, 1473; Venice 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Ascensius; Aldus 
(1514);Pieriu8; Paul. Manulius; JuL Seal. Poet. 5, 11 (“quae qui ab- 
stulere, suam faciunt Aeneidem, non Maronis”); Fabric.; Caro; D. 
. Heins.; N. Heins. (1G70, 1(171); Philippe; Brunck; Pettier; Wagn. 
1832 (“Virgilii esse hos vei'sus censeo”). 

ILLE— MARTIS I II OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED 

III Priscian, Formula interrogandi (ignored by>; Cynth. Cenet.; N. 
Heins. (1704X; Markland (ad Stat. 5, J, «y); Heyne; Wakef.; Jahn; 
Thiel; Graser {HalLAllg. Lit. ZeitOd. 1835); Voss; Hildebrandt 
{Jdhrb.fiir class. Philol. 26, lJ7);Suplle; Peerlk.; Ladewig; Haupt; 
Gruppe ; Ribb. ; Coningt. ; Weidner (ignored by), 

0. Fr., Pal,, 'St. Gall., Ver. This last mentioned codex, so far as yet 
deciphered, does not contain the verses ille— mabtib. It is not im- 
possible however, that those verses may yet be discovered under the 
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later writing of some folio in a different part of the codex The folios, 
iis they are at present placed, succeed eacli other in the order of the 
later work, not in the order of the Aeneis, and in the folio commen- 
cing with AKMA vmrMguK (viz. folio ^56 of the later work) there is 
nothing whatever, neither larger initial letter, nor greater emi^ty sp.ace 
than usual at the top of the folio, nor any other sign, to indicate that 
that folio, when it formed a part of the Aeneis, was not preceded by a 
folio containing the verses in question. Since my own })er8onal exa- 
mination of this codex in July 1865, a detailed account of it as far as 
verse 98 of the second book, with an admirable lithographed facsimile 
of folio 256, has been published by Arnold Ilerrmaiin, Donaueschin- 
gen, 1S69. 


§ 1- 

I am fain to consider the four introductory lines as autlientic, 
Ifess on account of* tlieir own intrinsic merit, their modesty, sim- 
plicity, and jmrity (^^pracclaro illo exordio I. Aeneid. ilij-: koo 
oiji QioNDAM,” etc. La Cerda, ad Hcl. i, ^In ipsis miror qui 
factum sit ut viri doctissimi non agnoverint orationis vim ot 
elegantiam,” Wagn. 1832); less because they do not contain a 
single word unworthy of Virgil (^hiihil prorsus hahent, quod 
non Virgilianum videri possit,^' Wagn. 1832; Forbiger); less 
because no other plausible origin than Virgil's own hand has 
ever been assigned to them; less because the same turn of 
thought, the same studied comparfson of his own present sub- 
ject either with a former and different subject of his own, or with 
other and different subjects of other writers, is to be found liot 
merely once or twice, but many times, and even ad saticjtatem, 
in our author (see below); less Oil accoililt of the apt tallying of 

. . . . (HIACILI MODI’LATrs AVENA 

CAKMKN' ........ 

with {Ed. Ij 2) 

‘‘silvcstr«m tenui Musain meditarivS uvona:", 

and {Ed. 10, 50) 
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. . . ‘^Chalcidicu quao sunt tnilii condita versu 

carmiiia, pastoris Sicnli mudulabor aveiia.”, 

of PAKEKENT AKVA ooLONo witli {Gcorg. 1, 125) ^fsubigcbaiit arvu 
coloni'’ and (Georg, 1, 99) ^^imperat arvis," of avido colono with 
(Gcorg. 1, d7)^‘aysLn agricolae,” of m opus agricolis witli 
(Georg. 1, dl) 

“igiiarosque viao inecuin miseratus agrestos,” 

and of horrentia martis arma with (Aen. 12^ 124) '^xspera 
Martis Pugna;'' less because it was a much easier and safer task 
to sti’ike out a passage than to add one , especially prefix one, 
which would fit so well ; less because we are informed both by 
Tib. Donatus and Servius that after Virgifs d(iath , the order 
was given by Augustus to Varius and Tucca, to strike out 
whal^ver they might think it advisable to strike out, but not to 
add anything ; less becaUse we are informed by Tib. Donatus 
that Nisus, the grammarian, used to say that he had heard 
senioribus^' that Varius had actually struck out these verses ; 
less because from all those MSS. from wliich those verses are 
absent, other verses undoubtedly written by Virgil and forming 
an integrant part of his poem (ex. gr. Acn. 2, 567—588) are ab- 
sent also ; less because of the almost express reference in the 

•“uuiic !ig«, qui r«ges, Krato, quA« tempora reriun, 
qiiis Latio fiicrit status, ndvenn elassein 

cum priinum Ausimiis exorcitiis appulit oris, 

expediain, et primao. revocaho exordia piigiiae. 

„ • 

tu vatem, til, diva, moiic, 

of the seventh book, to a previous division of the work into two 
parts, one part an Odyssey, as it were, and the other an Iliad, 
and the express reference in 

* . , . “dicam horrida bella, . 

dicam acies, actosqiie aiiimis in timera reges, 

Tyrrh*eiiamque maiium, totamquc sub arma coactam 
Hosperiam. maior rerum mibi iiascitur ordo, 
mains opus moveo.”, 

to the second of those parts, the horrentia martis arma or Iliad, 
.on which, having finished his Odyssey, our author was then and 
there entering (see Rein, on ^^Musa iiiihi causas lyemora,'" vers. 12); 
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less because already so early as the age of Domitian, we find 
Saleius Bassus {ad Pisonem 218) figuring Virgil’s ascent from 
bucolic to epic poetry, under the identical trope under which it 
is figured ip these verses, viz. that of a rural musician issuing 
forth out of the obscurity of the woods, and presenting himself 
before the great world as a performer of the most complicated 
and difficult pieces : 

“ip.se per Ausoiiias Aeiicia carmiiia gente.s 
qui^soiiat, iiigenti qni nomine i>ulsat Olyinpuin, 

Maeoninimiuc senem Komaiio provoeat ore, 
forsitan illins nemoris latiiisset iii umbra, 

(piod caiiit, et stcrili tantiim cantasset avena, 
ignotus populi.s, si Maecenate careret.”, 

where the reference, in the first three lines, to the Aeneis, ajid, in 
the second three, to the Bucolics, plain and iinmistakeable as it 
is, is scarcely plainer or less mistakeable than the reference, in 
the fourth and fifth lines to the first, second, and latter half of 
the fourth verse of the first Bucolic, taken in connexion 
with tluj EGiiESsus siLvis of the disputed verses ; less because 
Priscian, {ilthough in his Formula Interrogandi ho parses the 
v(*rse AitMA viJiUMQUE CANO, US fii’st vcrsc of the Aeneis, nevei’- 
theless, in his Grammar, not only distinctly and expressly, but 
repeatedly, recognizes these verses (verses, be it observed, 
which make no sense except in connexion with akma vikumque 
cANo) as Virgil’s’; lib. 12: ^^Neemirum cum etiam tertia persona 
s<)leat figurate prihiae adiiuigi, ut^Virgilius : ille eg(» yui quon-. 
DAM (;uACiLi^MODijLATUS AVENA.” lib. 17: ^Triiua pcrsoiia ct tcrtiu 
in unum figurate coeurit, ut Virgilius: ille i-uio qui quondam 
^tRacili moduuatus AVENA CARMEN. Est cnim intellectus, Ego 
Virgilius ille qui quondam scripsi Bucolica et Qeorgica.” lib. 
17: ^^Inveniuntur enini et alia pronoinina appositiva [i. e. 
e7:iTaY«J!.aTDta] ; Virgilius: ille ego, qui quondam gracim 
MODirtATUS AVENA CARMEN.”’, ICSS bCCailSC tWO of OUl’ gl’CatCSt 
English poets were unable to find nobler commencement 
for two of the greatest poems in the- English languag(3, 
than an imitation of the commencement afforded by thes§ 
lines to the Agneis (see Rem. 1, 1—6); than because the 
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beginning arma virumque cano had been essentially and in itself 
(I bad beginning, bad as being brusque, abrupt, turgid, the very 
twin brother of the 

^‘caiitabo Priaini fortunam ct iioj^ilo bollum” 

iimnortalizecl by Horace, and wholly devoid of that fascinating 
luolle atque facetum, which, especially in the beginnings 
i/f his books, is so peculiarly Virgil’s characteristic ; and bad as 
being ambiguous, so ambiguous that commentators have never 
y(3t been able to agree, whether it is of Ae?ieaSj the warrior 
(Ihirmann, Wagner [1832, 1861], and compare * Ovid, . 
2,583: ■ ^ 

“ct taineii illc tuae felix Acncidos auctor 

coiitulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros,” 

where, as proved by Statius’s [8ili\ 4, 2, 1] exactly parallel 

‘‘regia Sidoiiiac convivia laudnt Elisae 
qui luagimm Aencam Laurontibus iiitulit arvis.”, 

^^arma virumque” can be neither more nor less than the ivanior 
Aeneas^y or of Aemm and the wars between the Trojam and 
Italians (Jnter]}i\ Virg. Maiiy Servius, Heyne, Voss, Thiel, For- 
biger, Caro, Tasso, Drydeii, and compare Ovid, Amor* h 15, 25: 

“Tityrus ct segetes Aeiiciat[uc arma Icgontur, 

Koma triumpliati dum caput orbis crit.” 

Auson. EpUjr. 131: 

“anna viruinque docens, atque arma virumque peritus, 
non dui^uxorem, sed magis'arma domuni.”), 

or of Aeneas and his armour ( Veget. de re ml. 2, 1 : ^^Kes igitur 
inilitaris, sicut Latinorum egregius auctor carininis sui testatur 
exordio, armis constat et viris.” Tib. Donat. : ^^arma, h. e. scu- 
tum et alia quae Aeneae Vulcanum fabricasse praescripsit.” an^ 
again: “virum qui talia arma et tarn pulcra et habere et gerere 
l)Otuerit: qui Romani imperii auctor esse merucrit” ctc.^ and 
compare Virgil LSmself, Aen. 11, 746: 

, . “volat igtieus aequore Tarchoii, 

arma viruiiuiue ferens” . . . 

Sil. 1, 132 

. .. “iacet [Marccllus] ore truci super arma viros<pie 
tertia qui tulerat sublimis.opima Toiiauti.” 
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Sil. 1, 362: 

*‘haee [lampus] vastae lateri turris can turbine iixa, 
diim jicnitus pliiteis Viilcaiium exarcet adasis, 
anna virosque siinpl prassit flagrante ruina.' J, 

Virgil, comiflencing his- poem with the words auma vikumqiie, 
professes to treat. Not only all this ambiguity, but all this 
abruptness and tiu’gidity ceases when the introductoiy lines are 
adopted as the commencement of the poem, ille eoo affording 
an easy, simple, natural and not unusual beginning (Ovid, 
Tmt 4, 10, 1 [giving an account of himself to j)Ostcrity] : 

“ilia cg<», (pii tucrim, tcncroruin lusor amoruin, 

(plain lagis, lit noris, accipa, postaritas. 

Sulinn inihi patrirt ast, galidis iibarrinius imdis,” 

compare Priseian, 12 (cited above) : ^^Nec mirum cum etiarn 
tertia persona soleat ligurate pyimae adiungi, ut Virgilius : ille 

BOO QUI QUONDAM (HIACIIJ MODULATUS AVENA”), and HOUKENTIA 

MARTis fixing the meaning of auma, happily separating that word 
from QUI, ILLE, UNDE, and the clauses connected with those rela- 
tives, and by such separation throwing an emphasis on it which 
it could not possibly have had, standing without preparation, 
without predicate, without explanation, first word of the poem 
(see Rem. 2, 246). 

But abruptness, turgidity and ambiguity are not the only 
faults of the commencement of the p6«m .with the words auma 
viuuMQiTE. Let us close our eyes to those faults or forgive them, 
and let us set about to choose between the various interpreta-* 
tions of the words. Do they represt5nt two distinct conceptions, 
iirmti and th(t man, in the sense of the wars of Aeneas, and 
Aeneas himself '^ if they do, how has it happened that the con- 
ception which, as .placed in the first and most prominent posi- 
tion, must be assumed to be the principal and most important 
(see Rem. 2, 246), is left standing naked by itself, neither orna- 
mented, nor explained, nor rendered weighty by the addition 
(iven of one single word, while the conception which, as occupy- 
ing the inferior, less honorable position, must be looked upon 
as the inferior or secondary conception, is dwelt upon throughout 
the whole of the long and labored exordium ? Do they repre- 
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sent two distinct conceptions, arms and the man^ in the sense 
oithe armour of Aeneas and Aeneas himself? if they do, how 
has it happened not only that the most important conception, 
the armour, has been left standing naked by itself, but that no 
further word is said about it until nearly two thirds of the poem 
liave been finished or until near the end of the eighth book ? Do 
they, on the contrary, represent one single conception, the 
warrior? if they do, how has it happened that here, in this 
formal enunciation of the subject matter of the poem, a great 
and important, if not the greatest and most important, part of 
that subject matter, the wars between the Trojans and Latins — 
those wars out of which the settlement of the Trojans in Italy, 
the union of the Latin and Trojan races into one people, and 
the foundation of the Roman Empire, arose as consequcnces-r- 
has been wholly omitted ? Not one of the three interpretations 
satisfies our expectations of the poet, and there is no fourth, so 
we reject the words as the commencement of the poem, and 
turning to the verses in question, and finding in them neither 
abruptness nor turgidity, but, on the contrary, all Virgil's usual 
ease and suavity, nay, the strongest, most striking resemblance 
to his commencing verses of other poems ; observing, besides, 
that they not only remove all ambiguity from the enunciation 
of the subject matter of tlie poem, but restore to tliat enuncia- 
tion .a limb which cannot well be absent without rendering th(i 
enunciation lame and imperfect (^^Arma sind uberhaupt Ilaupt- 
gegenstand des Epos,” Thiel), hail those v^erses with joy, and 
I’einstate them in their rightful and most honorable position as 
the commencing verses of the great Roman epic. 

§ ii. 

The exordium of our author's heroic poem, the Aeneis, is cast 
in the selfsame mould as the exordium of his bucolic.poem Va- 
rus; the subjects of both exordiums being not only the same, 
viz. the contrast of the writing of bucolic verse with* the writing 
of heroic, but handled in the same manner. With the single 
exception that the poem of Varus does not itself afford an 
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oxample of the contrast, that our author does not, in his poem 
of Varus, pass from his former more humble style into a loftier, 
but continues in the more humble^ the parallelism is complete 
• even to the most minute particulai^s, ille eoo qui quondam of 
the Aeneis, corresponding to ^Trima nostra Thalia'' of Varus ; 
MODULATus CARMEN of tlic Acueis, to ‘^digiiata est ludere” of 
Varus; gkacili avena of the Aeneis, to ^'Syracosio versu" of 
Varus; eguessus silvis of the Aeneis, to crubuit silvas 

habitare” of Varus; at nunc of the Aeneis, to ^^nunc” of Varus 
(there could be no at in Varus, there being no transition, no 
passing out of the one style into the other); and, finally, hor- 
rent ia maktis arma virumque cano, the new subject to which he 
is now passing in the Aeneis, corresponding to ^'Agrestem tenui 
meditabor arundine Musam,’'.the old subject to which he expres- 
ses his determination to adhere, in Varus. Had the one exor- 
dium been fashioned on the other by an imitator, the verbal 
resemblance would have been greater, the real resemblance less. 
Only by the same hand could two beginnings have been made 
so essentially like, and, at the same time, so apparently different. 

With a similar reference to, and contrast of the present 
subject with, a former, begins the Pollio: ' 

“Sicelides Musae, paullo maiora canamus. 
lion oinnos arinista iuvant hnmilesque myricao; 
si caniimis silvas, silvac siiit coiisule dignae.”, 

where we have the same silvas and the same can ere as in 
our text, the same pVesent greater, former inferior subject, with 
aspirations added after a still greater, viz. an epic poem: 

“o mihi tain loiigae niancat jiars ultima vitae, 
spiritus et, quantum sat erit tiia dicerc facta; 
non me carmiiiibus viiicet iicc Thracius Orpheus, 
nec Linus, liuic mater quamvis atque Iiiiic pater adsit, 

Orphei Calliopea, Lino foriiiosus Apollo. 

Pan etiaui, Arcadia mccum si iudicc certet, 

Pan ctiam Arcadia dicat se iudicc victum.” 

With a not very dissimilar reference to, and contrast of, a 
former sjibject, om* autlior begins liis second Geoi'gic: 

“hacteiius arvo’rum cultus, et sidera caeli : 
nunc te, Pacclie, caiiam” . . . 
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where we have not only the very arva, the very nunc, and 
the very can ere of our text, but the can ere in the selfsame 
position in the verse. 

With a similar contrast of his present subject — this time, 
with the ordinary' subjects of other writeiis — our author begins 
his third Georgic: 

‘‘tc (juociue, maf^iia Pales, et te meinoraude caiiciuus, 
pastor aj) Am2)liryso; vos, silvae amiiesqiie Lycaei. 
eaetcra, quae vacuas teiiuisseiit cannina nicntcs, 
oiniiia lain vulgata.”, 

where we have ndt only the canere and the silvae of the 
commencement of the Aeneis, but the actual promise of an epic 
poem to follow the more homely one in hand: 

“intcrca Dryadum silvas salfusque scfjuaiimr 
iiitactos, tua Maecenas hand inolUa iussa. 

mox tamcn ardentes acciiigar diecre puj^nas 
Caesaris, et nonieii fama tot ferre per aiiiiCKS, 

Titlioni priina qiiot aliest al» orijLfiiie Caesar.”, 

an epic poem, the prevailing thought of Virgil from his earliest 
days, and always anxioush’' looked forward to from those juvenile 
])oems which won for him his first laurels and to which it would 
have 1)0(511 straiig(5 indeed if he had not looked back from the 
threshold of the great work on which he was now, after so ‘many 
delays, hesitations and impediments, at last hapjiily entering; 
strange indeed, if he had left that reference to himself and his 
previous writings of whi(*h poets — and above all poets, Virgil 
— are so fond, to the chance hand of some bungling iinitator; 
stranger still, if he had omitted such reference there only where 
it was most excusable, viz. in the commencement of his greatest 
work; there only where it was | most needed for the double 
purpose of introducing, at ond and the same time, himself and 
his work to the ‘reader, and of softening and rendering gradual, 
the otherwise harsh, abrupt, too concise, and almost rude and 
impertinent presentation of the work itself. 

But Homer, 1 am told, has omitted all such reference, and 
Homer is the paragon of perfection. Neither in the beginning 
of the Iliad, nor in the beginning of the Odyssey, is there, I am 
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told, one word about the author, except, in the latter, the single 
monosyllable (aoi, who the (xot is, being left wholly to conjecture 
or report. Very well, if the more ancient and ruder poem is to 
be, in all respects, the model of the more modern and liighly 
linished; very* well, ifi there are no excellencies in ’Virgil which 
we look in vain for in Homer; very well, if the argument is 
used in its full strength, and wo begin the Acneis, neither with 
iLLE EGO, nor with auma viuumque CANO, but with musa, Mini 
cAirssAs MEMOUA. Then, indeed, we shall have the Acneis mo- 
deled on, not an improvement of, the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
whole three poems shall begin alike with thh invocation of the 
Muse, the first verse of VirgiFs poem correspond perfectly with 
the first verse of each of the poems of Homer, and, all being 
equally addressed to tlie Muse, who may be fairly supposed to 
be acquainted with each author, and to know who it is that is 
addressing her, there will be no iworo occasion for Virgil to in- 
troduce himself and explain who he is, than there was for Honujr. 
If, however, my reader scruples, as no doubt he scruples, to go 
so far; if he insists, as no doubt he insists, on retaining auma 
VIUUMQUE CANO, tliough witliout parallel either in the Iliad or 
Odyssey, with what vis consequentiae does he insist on rejecting 
ILLE — MAiiTis, the explanation and complement of uano, on the 
ground that there is no parallel for it eitlier in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey ? 

§iii. 

Biity say the propugners of an Acneis commencing with auma 
VIUUMQUE, thi ^Homeric example is not our only aryument, we 
ha^e an aryumeut very much stronyer tJkin the ary ament founded 
oh the hypothesis of a necessity that Viry Ws commencement should 
conform to Homer's^ very much stronger than any drymnent 
founded on mere hypothesis; tve have the silence of Serv ins , ivho, 
usually so full on ViryiVs every individual word, commences his 
commentary at auma; proof almost logical that Servius either 
knew nothing of the four verses or rejected them as spurious. In 
Servius's proem, indeed, they are stated to have been excised by 
Tueca and Varius^hut Servius's proem too is supposititious , a 
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hotch-potch emanating from Tib. Donates. What we rely 
upon is, that there is no mention of them, or of any part or parcel 
of them, in the actual commentary of Servius: ^^Servius omnia 
vetustissimorum hoininum indicia et factas in textu mutationcs 
cognoscebat. Per eum accepimus , quid Macc^dhas , Messala, 
Follio, alii veteres critici censuerint. De hoc Varii facto altuin 
silentiiun, Et, quaniquam CommentaHi Serviani semper a 
recentioribus in brevius compendium fucrunt redacti, summa 
taihen rerum gravissimarum capita liiansere servata, minusque 
credibile est, primam eius annotatioriem ita intercidisse, qi\um 
similes annotationes in aliis Aeneidos libris , quod ad ipsas res 
attinet, salvae sint.” Peerlk. vol. I, p. 5; and again: ^In Ser- 
viariis, farragine yeterum Commentariorum, nihil de.his versibus 
legimus. Servius igitur cos non vidit. In Praefatione quidem 
Serviana hoc factum Varii memoratur: sed tota ista Praefatio 
partim ex Vita, quae Donato tribuitur, partim (jx aliis est libris 
consarcinata/^ Peerlk. vol, I, p. 2. 

Notwithstanding the strong impression produced in their 
favor by their own indignant, manifestly honest protest, not- 
withstanding the break-down of the opposite Homeric witnesses, 
it would still go hard with the four verses, if this argument of 
the bitterest of the counsel engaged against tliem, had that foun- 
dation in fact, to which it pretends. Happily for them it has 
not, and not only is Servius not silent about the four verses, but 
it is about the four verses Servius speaks first ; about the four 
verses alone treat the very first words of Servius^s commentary. 
And what is it Servius sa;^s of them in the very first words ot‘ 
liis commentary — of his commentary observe, hot of his com- 
mentary's proem, where also there is a separate clause concej*n- 
ing them, ‘Only less full and particular — what is it he says? 
That they are bastard, never came from the hand of Virgil; and 
are rightly absent from the Aeneis then in vogue, and rightly 
left unexplained by himself as forming neither part nor parcel 
(>f the poem? No such thing. Servius informs. us, first, that many 
persons discuss in a variety of ways why Virgil began his poem 
^^ab armis”; secondly, that the folly of such discussions is 
manifest, in as much as it is perfectly certain (^^constef^) that 
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ho did not begin arniis ”, but with a quite different begin- 
ning, as had beeri shown in the life (of Vii’gil) prefixed (to the 
commentaries); and thirdly, that the reason why the four verses 
with wliich he did begin had been taken away, was, that the 
work might bSgin (not with mention of the author, but) with 
the subject matter of the poem: ^^arma; niulti varie disserunt, 
cur ab armis Virgilius*coeperit;^*oiimes tamen in lioc assentire 
(Guelf. 1. tain inania sentire) manifestum est: ctiin ettm constet 
aliunde suinpsisse principium, sicut in praemissa eiusdem vita 
inoustratum est; [qua causa illi, ab eo primi positi, quattuor ver- 
sus dctracti sunt: scilicet, ut causa operis obtinerct principium]” 
Serv. cd. Lion (the brackets signifying, as Lion informs us in 
his preface,. that the words contained between them are absent 
from very many of the codices and old editions) ; as explicit 
testimony as it was possible to give of the genuineness of the 
verses in the opinion of Serviiis and of the better informed of 
Hervius^s age and the ages preceding Servius, and, at the same 
time, a satisfactory explanation of the removal of the verses by 
Varius and Tucca, viz. that they were removed, not at all be- 
cause they were thought to be cither bad verses or bastard 
verses , but because it was thought (de gustibus non est dispu- 
tanduin) that the poem would begin better with its own subject 
matter than 'with a mention of its author. Such is the exjjress 
statement of Servius in his first comment ; he who runs may 
read. 


§1V. 

The remaining argument of those who regard the words arma 
viiy^MQCE as the commencement of the Aeneis, viz. that they are 
cited as such by several of the Roman poets themselves, and 
notably by Persius, Martial, Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, 
nay, even by Ovid and Propertius, is, if possible, still more un- 
fortunate than either that drawn from the Homeric example or 
tliat drawn from the alleged silence of Servius. For first , the 
words of Propertius, 

“([ui nunc Acncae Troiaui suscitat anna,” 
if they refer in ^^arma” .to the arma virumqite of the Aeneis, 
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refer, pari ratione, in ^^nunc” to the xunc horrbntia of its intro- 
ductory verses, and Propertius quotes, not from an Aeneis 
beginning with arm a virumqub, but from an Aeneis beginning 
with iLLE BGo: ^^Sex. vero Propertium quis non videt dum is 
scriberet : ^Qui nunc Aeneao Troiani suscitat ariRa,' ad coniunc- 
tum illud Virgilianum carmen respexisse, quod iisdcm paoiie 
verbis est: at nuno horrbntia martis arma virumqub cano?’' 
Pierius. Secondly, if any conclusion whatever as to the precise 
commencing words of the Aeneis, is logically deducible from 
MartiaFs (8, 56, 19): 

“protimis Italiam coricepit et arma vinimcpic,” 

that conclusion is not that the Aeneis begins with the latter part, 
the mere fag end of* the quoted words, but that it begins with 
the whole citation, ^^Italiam, arma virumque;'' quod absurdum, 
and Martial cites neither ^Italiam, arma virumque,^^ nor, a for- 
tiori, ^^arma virumqiuj,” as the commencing words of the Aeneis, 
but cites the former, viz. ^^Italiam, arma virumque,^^ as words of 
the exordium siifHciently salient and remarkable to aflFord an 
apt periphrasis for the name of the poem. Thirdly, with the 
same vis consequentiae with which it is dedueiblo from Ovid’s 
{Amor, i, io, .%) : 

“Tityrus ct sejjctcs Aeiieiacpic arma 

that ^^arma” is the first word of the Aeneis, it is deducible also 
that “Tityrus” is tlie first word of the first Eclogue, and “seg(r 
tes” the first Avord of the first (Teorgic,»quo(l absurdum; nay, 
that “Acneia arma” are tfic first words of the Aeneis , quod ab- 
surdissimum; and Ovid has employed the thrfie expressions as 
representatives of th(i three poems respectively, not because 
they are — what they are not — the precise eommcncing words of 
the three poems respectively, but because they ar(3 — what they 
are — words in.theTespective exordiums sufficiently salient and 
remarkable to serve as equivalents for the names of the three 
poems, a conclusion confirmed, and almost placed beyond 
doubt, (g) by the similar substitution by the same Ovid {Ars 
Aniat 5, 3S7) of the similar equivalent, “profugum Aenean, 
altae primordia Romae,” for the name of the Aeneis: 
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^'et prufugum Aeiiean, 4iltae primordia Romae, 

(luo nullu^i Lutio clarius oxtat opus,’' 

a substitution of salient words in the exordium, for thq proper 
, name of the Aeneis, from which the commentator remains yet 
to be found lilirdy enough to deduce the conclusion, that Ovid 
regarded either the words italiam fato puopugus, or the words 
ALTAE MOENiA uuMAE, as the fiVst words of the poem; and {b) by 
the so general, and, I do not hesitate to say, laudable practice 
of writers, to substitute for the names, whether of their own 
works or. the works of others, equivalents si\ggested by the 
subject matter, in preference to equivalents formed out of first 
words or out of words culled from among the first; Ovid 
(Trist. 2, 535): 

“nuc legitur purs ulla magis de corpore toto, 

. quuin non logitimo foedere uinetus amor,” 

where 'hion legitimo foedere iunctus amor” is an equivalent for 
^Tourth book of the Aeneis,” as much more elegant than ^^At 
regina gravi,” had been, as (Martial 14^ 184): 

. . , . “Priaini rcgnis inimicus Ulysses,” 

is a more elegant equivalent for ‘^Odyssey,” than AvSpa (aoi sv- 
vsTTS, \louGa,.or any translation of AvSpa (/.oi cwstts, Mouca, had 
been. And fourthly, with pretty much the same vis consequen- 
tiae with wliich it is deducible from Sidonius Apollinaris’s 
(Cnrw. 3, 1 ) : 

luecret lactas scgctcs, quod tcinpiis uinaiiduin 
messibus ct grcgibus, vitibus atquc apilius, 
ad Macccnatis quondam sunt cdi^a nomcii: 

• liiiic Mnro post audcs anna virumquc loqui.”, 

that Sidonius in the words %nmx virumque” points, not to a 
poem of the first verses of which ^Wma virumque” are pregnant 
words, but to a poem of which ^Wraa virumque” are the very 
first words, may also ‘be deduced a conclusion altogether incom- 
patible with such deduction, viz. that Sidonius in the words 
^^Hinc Maro post audes” points, not to the historical fact that 
the Aeneis was subsequent in point of time to the Eclogues and 
Georgies, but to Virgifs own statement (viz. in the at nunc ’of 
the introductory verses), that he sang his epic poem after he 
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had first sung Eclogues and Georgies. But enough of such ar- 
gument; no matter in what sense the words arma virumqub have 
been quoted either ])y the learned bishop of Arvernia, in the 
just cited passage, or by the facetious Burdigalensis, in his 
so similar 

“arma viriimque docens, atquc arma viriimque peritus, 
noil duxi nxorem, sod magiB anna domum.”, 

01 ’ by the other, above cite.d writers more nearly contemporary 
with Virgil himself, the very utmost shown by those quotations, 
or that can be shown by any number of such quotations, is the 
existence from the earliest times, perhaps even from tlie date of 
the author's deatli, of an Aeneis without the introductory verses, 
a fact undisputed, nay affirmed and maintained even by those 
wlio no less affirm and maintain that the Aeneis did not so come 
into the world from the creative hand of its author and parent 
but only from the mutilating hands of its godfathers, and that, 
coexistent with such mutilated Aeneis, but— partly on account 
of imperial influence, partly on account of the invariable pre- 
dominance of coarse taste over refined — far less in vogue, there 
was always the imcastratcd Aeneis as it came from the hand of 
Virgil, that uncastrated Aeneis which (a remarkable example 
and almost sufficient of itself to decide the whole question) 
w(? find quoted in one of his works {Inst Gramm,, see § 1 
above) by the same Priscian, whom,. in another of his works 
(Formula Intrrroff., see § 1 aljove), we find quoting the cas- 
trated. 

But there is another ancient passage which the champions of 
an Aefieis commencing with arma virumque, *cite even more 
triumphantly than any of those already discussed, viz. Ovid, 
TristJ2,533: 

“ct tfiincn illc tuac t'elix Aimeidos auctor 
fontulit ill Tyrios arma virumque torus; 
iicc Icgitur pars ulla magis do corpore totu,’ 
quam non legitimo foedore iunctus amor." 

This passage, it is insisted, testifies still more loudly* than any 
of the preceding, to an Aeneis commencing with arAia virumque, 
in as much as it testifies to an Aeneis *in which arma virumque 
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means warrior j and arma virumque ceases to mean warrior, as 
soon as it is preceded by illb ego and companions. To be sure; 
but it IS to an Aoneis in the hands of Ovid it testifies, not at all 
to an Aeneis as it came from the pen of Virgil. The question of 
the removal ^f the four verses by Varius and Tucca remains 
absolutely unaffected, iintouchcd by this testimony of the Tristia, 
as it remains unaffected, untouched by Persius^s famous 

“Arma viriim, iionne hoc spiimosum?” 

by Macrobius’s (Saturn, 5, 3) less famous but no less explicit 
‘^Nec illud cum cura magmu rclaturus sum, licet, ut existimo, 
non omnibus observatuni, quod cum prime versu proinisisset, 
producturum sese de Troiae litoribus Aeneam : 

• TROIAE QUT PRIMUS A« ORIS 

ITALIAM, FATO PROFVOUS, LAVINAQIJE VENIT 

LITORA, 

ubi ad ianuam narrandi venit, Aencae elasscni non de Troia, 
sed de Sicilia producit” and by Priscian's parsing, in his For- 
mula Interrogandi, of 

■ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO TROIAE QUI PRIMUS AR ORIS, 

as first vei:sc of the Aeneis. The Aeneis to which all four wit- 
nesses refer, is, no doubt, an Aeneis without the four verses, but 
whether because those verses had not yet been put to it, or 
whether because, having originally formed part and parcel of it, 
they had been already removed by Tucca and. Varius (the entire 
matter and nucleus. of the question), remains, in three of the 
cases, no less in the dark than if diere had been no testimony 
at’ all, either of the Tristia, or of the Satires of Persius, or of the 
Saturnalia, on the subject, while the fourth case (Priscian^s) is 
in itself no less indubitable evidence of the existence in Pris- 
cian's time, and of the recognition by Priscian, of an Aeneis 
commencing with ille boo, than of the existence in Priscian's 
time and of the recognition by Priscian of an Aeneis commen- 
cing with ARMA VIRUMQUE (sce § 1 abovc). Now the other testi- 
monies of antiquity adduced in proof of the aboriginal com- 
mencement of the Aeneis with the words arma virumque being, 
as we have seen above, still less conclusive than even this of the 
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Tristia, or that of the Satires of Persius, or that of the Satur- 
nalia, or that of the Formula Intcrrogandi — nay, two of the four 
(viz. that of Propertius and that of Sidonius Apollinaris) testify- 
ing to the introductory verses with quite as much clearness and 
certainty as they testify to a comniencoinent of the poem with 
AUMA viRUMQUE, aiid the assumption tliat either of the remaining 
tAVO, viz. cither Martiafs or that of the Amores, testifies at all to 
a commencement of the poem with auma virumoue,' involving, 
as we have seen, an absurdity — it follows that antiquity affords 
no particle of evidence, not even so much as report or whisper, 
tliat the Aeneis, as left to us by Virgil, commenced with the 
words ARM A virumqi’e, or that the so circiuhstantial account of 
Tib. Donatns and Servius, of its commencement with ilia: eoo, 
and of the removal of four vcirses by Tucca and Varius, is a 
mere idle myth. Even Avere th(i eAudenee of tlie Tristia, Satires 
of Persius, Saturnalia, and Formula Interrogandi, not the only 
evidence of the early existence of an Aeneis commencing Avith 
the AA^ordsARAfA viin:MQeE,o\^cn\A^ereAA^e to admit, Avhat,asAvelnwc 
above seen, is inadmissible, viz. that not only Ovid in his Tristia, 
but Ovid in his Amores, Propertius, ]\rartial, Ausoiiius, and even 
Saleius Ilassus quote froui an Aeneis so commencing, still the 
i'act remains to 1)0 shoAvn that the Aeneis came fronl the hands 
of Virgil in this form and not in the form in Avhich it is stated 
by Tib. Donatns and Seiwius to ha.A"c come from them. This 
being only to be shoAvh from the intrinsic nicrits (the ]\I8S. arc 
all of too recent date to shoAy anything), and.thc intrinsic merits 
being, as avc have seen (§ i and 2 above), against /Vima viri mqur 
and for illi: irjo, the higitimate conclusion is, that the Aeneis 
as it caiiK? from the hands of Virgil commenced, not with arma 
virumoue, but, with ille prio, and that, Avitli the exception of 
Priscian, Avho, as we have semi, quotes both Aeneides indif- 
ferently, the only ancient authors who can be proved to quote 
from an .Aeneis beginning with arma viutrMQUE, quoted from it, 
• either because they knew of no other, never had seen, perhaps 
never had even so much as heard of^ the removed Akerses, tliose 
verses so exju'essive of the moving feeling at* the bottom of CA^ery 
poet’s heart, and especially of Virgil’s, the ^Victor virum volitare 
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per ora,” or, if they were acquaimted with those verses, despised 
them, and, agreeing in taste with our own Dryden* and our 
own Heyne,** thanked Varius and Tucca for removing verses 
whose only effect was .to deprive the poem of the eclatant com- 
mencement: ARMA viEUMQUE CAso; Scrv. (cd. Lion): “qUa causa 
illi, ab eo primi positi, quattuor versus detracti sunt; scilicet, ut 
causa operis obtinerct prineipium.” 

* Sir W. Scott’s edition, vol. 14, p. 226: 

“I have omitted the four preliminary lines of the 
‘‘first Aeneid, because I think them inferior to 
“any four others in the whole poem, and consc- 
“quently believe they are not Virgil’s.” 

[Even if the premiss were true, the conclusion is falscT-uon sequitur. But the 
premiss is not true; the lines, so far from being inferior to any others in the 
poem, are quite ‘equHl to the general run of Virgil’s verses (“in his ipsis miror 
qoi factum' sit ut viri doctissimi non aguoverint orationis vim ct elegantiam,” 
Wagn. 1832. “nee quidquain continent quod non Virgilianum conseri liceat,” 
Forbiger), as much ijs is to be expected of commencing lines, always and of ne- 
cessity, on account of their peculiar position, peculiarly difficult of composition.] 
“There is too great a gap betwixt the adjective 
“viciNA in the second line, and the substantive 
“arva in the latter end of the third, which keeps 
“his meaning in obscurity too long, and is con- 
. “trary to the clearness of his style.” 

[Even a much greater interval betivecn adjective and substantive is of so ordi- 
nary occurrence in Virgil (^Aen. J, : 

.... “ut quondam cava concidit aut Erymantho 
aut Ida in^magna radicibus eruta pin us.” 
where the interval betw’cen ‘cava’ and ‘pinu|’, is of nine word.s, or nearly double 
as great as the interval complained of; 7, 6‘4: 

“huHis apes sum m uin^lcn.‘iae, mirabile dictu, 

. stridore ingenti liquidum trans aethera vectae 
obsedere apicem,” 

where the interval between ‘summum’ and ‘apicem’ is of ten word.s, or double as 
great; Oforff. 2, 127 : 

“quonon praesentiusullum, 
pocula si quando saevae infecere novercae, 
miscucrunt(pie herbas, et non innoxia verba, 
auxi 11 um venit, ac meinbris agit atra venena.” 


“iLLE EGO. Vulgaris sententia est quatuor hos versus auctorem habuisse 
Virgilium, sed a Vario esse sublatos. Quod si ita res se habuit, acutior sane 
Varius Virgilio fuit.” Heyne. 
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If, with all the concessions just made to the partisans of an 
Aeneis' commencing with auma viuumque — concessions to which 
those partisans are not entitled, and which should not bo made 
—the scale nevertheless preponderates so heavily on the side of 
an Aeneis commencing with ille euc), how much more does it 
not preponderate on the same side, how entirely does not an 


u‘ien, t5, 170: 

gravis ut iiuido vix tandem rodditus imo est 
iam senior, madidaque tiuens iu veste M en o etes 
in each of which the interval is of fourteen words, or nearly three times a‘S great) 
that it is difficult to believe that* the author of the assertion had ever read either 
the ^^neis or the Georgies in the original. J 

“UT QL’AMVis AVino is too ambitious an ornament 
“to be his,” 

[How is AVJDo, applic<l to.coLONo, a more ambitious ornament than ‘avarj’ 
aj)plied to ‘agricolae,’ Georg, i, 47? or how is it an ambitious ornament at all ? 
Do not the similar epithets AVino and ‘avari’ applied respectively to the similar 
subjects COLONO and ‘agricolae,' and forming parts of sentences tallying so per- 
fectly as 

. , , VIC'INA COEGI 

UT QUAMVIS AVIDO I'ARE-RENT ARVA COLONO, 

and 

“ilia seges demum votis respondet avari 
agricolae,” 

point rather to* one common origin, than to two distinct, unlike, and unccpial ori- 
gins? Methiiiks Dryden should have better known what ambitious ornament is, 
examples of such ornament being afforded by almost every line of his own poetry, 
whether original or translated. See Kern, on “IJbi tot Simois” etc. vers. 104, and 
Dryilen’s translation of these same four ihtroductory lines of the Aeneis, below.] 
“and (iRATUM OPUS aoricolis are* all words 
“unnecessary, and iniependent of what he had 
. “said before.” , 

[The conclusion intended, but omitted, to be drawn, “and therefore not Virgil’s,” 
is a non-sequitur, until it is first shown that Virgil never wrote words which wor* 
unnecessary, and independent of what he had said before. If Virgil did not, at 
least Virgins master, Theocritus, did, whose precisely similar words (^IdylL 22, 
4^ Xa?iai^ ©tXa epya |jLEXiaa«i{, interjected in precisely the same manner, are as 
wholly unnecessary, and Independent of what goes before, as those in question, 
lint neither the words in question, nor the similar words of Theocritus, are either 
unnecessary, or independent of what goes before. The words in ({uestion are 
necessary to express the thought, that the Georgies had not been a thrown-away 
labor, but useful, and therefore acceptable, to agriculturists; and the words of 
Theocritus are necessary to express the thought, that the. flowers of which he was 
{^peaking were not there for nothing, but supplied honey to the bees. The words 
in question, so far from being independent of those which go before, are suggested 
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Aeneia commencing with aema vibumque kick the beam, when,, 
confronting the testimony of the Tristia, in 
“contulit in Tyrios arma viruinquc toros,’’ 

yrxtti the testimony of the Amores, in 

‘‘Tityrus et segetes Aenoiaqne nrma lc|?ontiiv,” 

we find the most weighty witness for an Aeneis commencing 
with AUMA viRUMQUK tergiversating, now swearing that he un- 

by. tliem, and stand in the closest relation to them, in so close relation that, sepa- 
rHte<l from them, they lose sense altogether; and the same is true of the words of 
Theocritus, which are also, taken by themselves, devoid of meaning, but, lilkei . 
those ill fpiestion, derive an appropriate meaning from their very dependence 
on, and connexion lyith, the words which immediately precede. | 

“ilouRENTiA MAitTis ARMA is worsc than any of the 
“rest. iiORKEKTiA is such a flat epithet as Tiilly 
, ^‘.would liave given us in his versj[;s. It is a mere 
*‘filler to stop a vacancy in the hexameter, and 
“connect the preface to the work of A'irgil.’’ 

[The words might he “worse than any of the rest” and yet still ho Virgil's. lUit 
they are not worse than any of the rest; or, if they are, in wliat respect are they’f 
liorreiis is one of the very commonest ofVirgHlan epithets; apjilied to a stnbhlc 
field, to a serpent, to a boar, to llie hut of Komnliis, to dens of wild boasts, to 
brambles, to thistles, to Javelin.s, why is it a mere stop-gap when applied to 
arms? Is it not to arms the epithet is peculiarly applicable? are not arms par 
e.xeellciicc liorrentia? Who hut Virgil liimself says “iKwrentes Martc. 
Latinoii” (Aen. lU^ 237)^ and “ferrciis hustis Ilorret ager” f'/f, OUl)^ and “stric- 
tisque seges mncronihn.s horret Ferrea” (12^UG3)f and “densisque virnm seges 
liorriiit hastis” (Georg. 2, li2Jj and “densos aide abiiie horreiitihus hastis” (Aen. 
10 f and “anna Horreiidum soiiuere” (0.^ 731)'i who but Virgil himself 

says “asper."\ Martis Pugua” (12^ 121J, and “duri Martis iu armis” (Kcl, 10, 44) ? 
and what hand so likely to have written jourektia martis, as the same hand 
which, at the same moment; wrote aumaVJ 

“Our author seems to sound a charge, and begins 
“like the clangor of a trumpet: 

arma VIKUMQUE CANO TROIAE QUI PRIMI S AH ORIS 
“scarce a word without an P, and the vowels, for 
“the greater part, sonorous.” 

[So, the four verses rejected, the poem begins with a charge, with trujnpot clang, 
with a noble line full of litora latrans and sonorous vowel, and in order that it* 
may so begin, we are to reject the four verses. Very well, if only we had 
arrived at the bogliining of the poem; but wc are not there yet, wo are only 
in the argument (see Uein. 1, 1—15); the singer has not yet begun to 
sing, is but tuning his instrument, but preluding. By and by, he will 
invoke his Muse (mi sa miui caussas memora), and, having invoked his Muse, 
then at last begin to sing, begin the poem: urbs antiqua fuit, and so forth to 
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derstands arma in the commencement of the Aeneis as forming 
part and parcel of the compound expression arma virumqub 
meaning ivarrior, and then again swearing that he understands 
the same arma as separate and distinct from .viRUM^and meaning 
ivars; in other words, now quoting from an Aeneis commencing 
with ARMA viRiiMQUE, and then again from an Aeneis commen- 
cing with iLLK Eoo, or, if always quoting from an Aeneis begin- 
ning with ARMA viRUMQUE, SO Unable to determine the sense in 

the end. Maladroit i)<»et, to waste his trumpet clang, his Balaklava charge, on a 
mere preliminary reconnaissance,' not reserve it tor the real encounter!] 

‘‘The prefacer began with ille eoo, which he 
“was constrained to patch up in the fourth line 
“with AT NUNC, to make the sense cohere; and 
“if both these wortls arc not notorious botches, 

“I am much deceived, though the. French trans- 
“ la tor thinks otherwise.” 

[“much deceived,” in sooth, and neither for the first nor for the last time. We 
may safely pit the French translator’s opinion, whoever. the French translator 
may have been, against Dry den’s, and then strike both (juantitics out of the 
equation.] 

“For my oavii part I am ratlier of the opinion 
* “that they were added by Tucca and Varius, 

“than retrenched.” 

[in other words, the very first act of the imperial comraissionei*s, was outrage-, 
ously to violate their commission: “Nihil igitur auctore Augusto Varius addidit, 
(plod et Maro praeceperat, sed summatiin emendavit,” Tib. Doiiatus; “Augustus 
vero lie tantum opus periret, Tuccani et Variuiu hac lego jussit emendare, ut su- 
lierfiua demerent ; nihil adderent tameu,” Serv.] 

“I know it may be answered, by such as think 
“Virgil the author of the four lincsf that ho as- 
“serts his title to th^ Aeneis, in the beginning 
“of this work, as he did to the two formei; in the 
“last linos of the fourth Georgic.” 

I Exactly so; and wily not? what more likely than that he should follow hij^ 
own precedent? Most men are fond of doing what they did before; driven by 
similar causes, fall into action similar to their previous. So much is this the 
cage, that it is an axiom of all courts.of justice, that every man is to be judged 
by his own anteceden|s.] 

» “I will not reply otherwise to this than by de- 
“sirifig them to compare these four lines with 
“the four others which we know aro«his, bc- 
“cause no poet but he alone could write them. If 
“they cannot distinguish creeping from flying, 

“let them lay down Virgil and take up Ovid, .de 
“Pontd, in his stead.” 
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which those words are used^ as^ at one time to understand them 
to be united together in the sense of warrior ^ and^ at another 
time^ to understand them to stand separate and to mean wars 
mid the unan^ and so, unintentionally giving conclusive evidence 
against *the party which had placed him in the witness-box? 

If exception be taken to the preceding argument, on the 
ground that all the equivalents for the name of the work have 
beenrtaken from verses subsequent to those disputed, none from 
the disputed verses themselves, the rejoinder is obvious, that 
no equivalents were, or could be, afforded by verses treating 

[A very little more of this mens divinior, this high, divine, poetic instinct 
with which there is no arguing and against which there is no appeal, had assuredly 
discovered for Dryden that not merely the foifr introductory, but all the verses 
of the Aerieis were unworthy of Virgil, and therefore not by any possibility Vir- 
gil's, and so, at one and* the same time, spared him all trouble of translation and 
won for him a fame more glorious than even Peerlkamp’s or Gruppe’sJ 
^*My master needed not. the assistance of that 
“preliminary poet to prove his claim.” 

[Potitlo principii ; that the v'crses are those of a preliminary’ poet, not Virgil’s 
own; a petitio principii too, foreign from the argument, whicli is not whether 
his master had need of a preliminary' poet, to prove Ids claim, but whether his 
master had need of preliminaiy* verses (by himself or by another poet) to 
•prove his claim.] 

“liis own majestic mien discovers him tc» be the 
“king, amidst a thousand courtiers.” 

(Aye, if all men had the di.sccrnniont of a Drydon, and there were not so many 
lit only to read Ovi<l. Well aware how far this is from being the case, the 
author of tlie Georgicsf instead of relying on his majestic mien to declare him 
every inch a king, .sets the cTown on hit head with his own hand, and cries ; 
“gare qui touchp.” Why may not the author of the Aeneis do the same?J 
“It was a superfluous office, and therefore I 
“would not set those verses in the front of Vir- 
“gil, but have rejected them to my own preface: 

I, who before with shepherds in the groves 
sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
and, issuing tbonce, compelled the neighbouring; field 
a plenteous crop of rising corn to yield, 
manured the glebe and stocked the fruitful plain 
(a poem grateful to the greedy swain), etc. 

“If ther^e bo not a tolerable line in all these six, 

“the preface!’ gave me no occasion to write be tier.” 

[Poor, relegated verses, I pity you; though there is not one g!>od line among you, 
I pity you- Nay, I don’t know but I pity you most, just because thei*e is not one 
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not at all of the work, but only of the author, still less by verses 
which having been studiously suppressed, were not, unless in a 
rare case and after difficult search, forthcoming. 


, §v. 

Future editors of Virgil, should words of mine, ever reach 
your ears, 1 warn you against separating these four verses and 
placing them apaii;, at some distance in front of the Aeneis, 
like a vanguard or picket in front of an army. If my arguments 
have failed to convince you, if ye still agree with Heyne and so 
many of your predecessors, that the verses are spurious and 
form no part of the poem, banish them altogether; what business 
have they there? dare not —even though it be in different type 

good lino among you; sent out of the ver>' society where you were* so much at 
home — where there were so many Ijke you, so many to keep you in countenance ! 
—put into Coventry, ostracized, hanishod to pine alone without so much as one 
good line among you to save a|>pcaraiicos, to recommend you to any one ! I wish 
I could help you; perhaps I can; let mo try: 

I, who before with shepherdii in the groves 
sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
accompanied myself upon my oat 
and sung, at once, and oaten-piped the note — 
as some deft smoker in his teeth is bold, 
oven while he talks, tobacco pipe to hold, 
and talks and smokes at once, I piped away, 
and sung, at the same time-, of Melibay 
and Tityrus, and poured the tender lay, 
spread >vith guano thick the neighbouring field, 
and bade the desert a rich harvest yield ; • 
a welcome poem t^thc greedy' sw^aiu, 
skilled to scan verso no less than winnow grain. 

But noiv I sing of filibustering Mars 

and wounds and deeds of anus, and horrid wars, 

and the bold hero whom the Fates, of ^ore, 

and haughty Juno, unrelenting more 

than even the .Fates, across the billows' roar 

oxilcd from Troy to the Lavinian shore; 

long labors both by sea and land he bore — 

Bravo! there are verses need not be relegated to a preface, versos with plenty of 
Ps in them. If those verses don’t sound a cluirge, I don’t know what a charge 
is. Besides they are intelligible verses,, and explain what is rather obscure in 
the original, how it is possible for a mail to sing to Ids own piping, to pi|)e and 
sing at once — to ivhiatle and chair meal^ as the saying is. Not one in a thousand 
could do it; only Virgil himself, the king anydst a thousand courtiers. J 

Stabile Penzini, ai Cavaleggieriy Livorno, Mar. lb. 186T . 
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and at the interval of a blank space— to place in apposition with 
Virgil's verses, spurious verses not only in construction with"" 
them, but materially affecting and even determining their sense. 
Ye will then at least neither have deceived nor puzzled your 
readers, neither have led them to believe that to be Vu’gil’s 
which ye don’t yourselves believe to be his, nor have set them 
on the vain inquiry why an apodosis has been thus separated 
from its pi'otasis, a substantive from its adjective, and a sen- 
tence divided into two halves the first of which is nonsense 
without the second, and the second of which can by no possibil- 
ity have its meaning determined, without the first. Follow not 
therefore, future editors, I beseecli you, the example sot you by 
Heyne: lot not your act stand in flagmnt contradiction to your 
conscientious ppinion, but with Dryden, Wakefield, Voss, Rib- 
beck, and Conington, eliminate the verses altogether. What 
matter that the sense of akma viiuimqtik can by no possibility be 
determined without them? let others sec to that: be ye consis- 
tent with yourselves and conscientious. Still more 1 warn you, 
if your case is the opposite one, not to follow that same fatal 
example set you by Heyne. If, whether directed by your, own 
independent judgment or persuaded by my arguments, ye have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that the verses are genuine, 
beware, tenfold more beware, of separating them from the ad- 
joining context, and setting them to stand, dislocated, apart. If 
they are genuine, if Virgil has commenced his poem with them, 
what right have ye* to cut the head off the shoulders, and, pre- 
senting the bodiless head and the headless trunk to tlie reader, 
bid him unite them ? even if ye have the right, in vain ye 
bid him: 

“iae«t iii^ciis liton; truiicus 
avulsumqiiti humcris caput.” 

This is what Wagner has done ; take his ^^curavit Gr. P. E. 
Wagner,” and look at his handy work; see how the four verses 
stand separated from the context, not even like a head separated 
from the shoulders, but like a head which belonged to other 
shoulders, and avoid his example ten times more than even 
Heyne's. Nor is this, chance, or the bungling of a printer who 
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might have printed after the Heynian original. Wagner himself 
‘ shall testify whose the unmitigated barbarism is: ^‘Virgilii esse 
hos versus censeo; retinui tamen, quum ipsurii Aeneidis opus 
hoc versu inchoetur arma virumque cano, typorum diversitatem, 
qua Heynius exprimendos curaverat.” As if tht ^^ipsum opus 
Aeneidis” commenced with the latter half of a sentence! Far 
be from you, future editors, such preposterous proceeding, such 
stultification of your own selves ; farther still, the publication of 
it to the world either by such statement as I have just quoted 
from Wagner’s edition of Heyne, or by such inscription placed 
' over the separated verses as was sometimes placed over them 
by incunabula editors : ^^principium a tucca et varo [sic] sub- 
latum” (Venice cd. of 1562), a statement by which readers were 
informed in one and the same breath, both of the displacement 
of the verses by Varius and Tucca, and of the editor’s dereliction 
of duty in not replacing them. Future editors of Virgil, your 
path is clear; if, in your deliberate opinion, the verses are Vir- 
gil’s, give them back to Virgil, restore them to the place from 
which they were so wantonly removed; if, on the contraiy, your 
deliberate opinion be, that they are not Virgil’s, content not 
yourselves with removing them a few steps with a gentle shove 
of the hand, but eliminate the intruders altogether and without 
further ceremony, and let not one of the finest poems in the 
world, perhaps the finest poem in the woi’ld, be any longer de- 
forified by a huge, ugly stumbling-block, a ‘^monstrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens, cui lumen adenipptum,” on the very 
threshold. Ye have become* accustomed to it, no doubt; some of 
you even hug and kiss it, as a lover the scar on'thc eyebrow of 
his mistress ; it is not on that account the less a deformity, the 
disgust. and bye-word of the impartial public, the disgrace of 
Virgilian literature. Disestablish it, get rid* of it one way or 
other — if not by the only right way, consolidation, even by 
the wrong way, expulsion and elimination — and let worshippers 
have an open, unobstructed entrance into the temple of the God, 
But I have better hopes of you, future editors of Virgil. Ye 
will, indeed, take care that worshippers have a free, unobstruct- 
ed entrance into the temple, but it will not be by making a- 
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way with the broken off, dislocated frontispiece ^ it will be by 
restoring it to its place; ye are no Tuccas and Variuses, no im- 
perial commissioners charged to remove the builder’s (the future 
God’s) name, and substitute for it the despot’s coat of arms, the 
despot’s own^and despot’s ancestors’ exploits. 'The temple is 
indeed his, nor is the testimony to that effect to be called in 
question: 

. , “viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam. 
jiropter aquani) turdis ingens ubi dexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera praotexit aruudine ift>a.s. 
in medio mihi Caesar erit^ templumque tenebit. 

in foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elepbanto 
Gangaridum faciam, victorisqiie anna Qtiiriui ; 
atque hie undautem bello inagnnmipic fluentem 
Niluuiy ac navali surgentes aero eolumnas. 
addam iirbes Asiae domitas pulsumque Nipbaten, 
iidentemciue fuga Partbum versisque sagittis. 
et duo rapta manu divet-so ex lioste tropaea, 
bisque triumphata.s utroque ab litore gontes. 
stabunt et Parii lapidcs, spirantia signa, 

Assaraci proles, demissaeque ab love gentis 
nomina, Trosque jiarens, et Troiae Cyiithius auctor. 

Invidia iiifelix Furias, amnemquc severuni 
Cocyti inotuct, tortosque Ixionis angues, 
iinmaiieinque rotam, et non cxsuperabilc saxuin. 
interea Dryadum silvas saltusque sequamiir 
intactos,” 

with which compare^ Ovid, Trist 2^ 53S (to Augustus): 

“et tamcii illo tuae felix Aen%idos auctor 
• contulit in Tyrios anna virumquc toros.” 

The temple is the despot's, every thing within a despot s do- 
minions is, must be, the despot's, and nobody knew this 
better than Virgil, nor any one better tlian Virgil, how to evade 
the difficulty : might venture” (methinks I hear him), ^hnight 
venture to say who it was, built so magnificent an edifice.” He 
did venture, and inscribed the building with his autogi’aph, his 
iLLE EGO, not doubting but in time, when the despot and all the 
despot’s dynasty had gone the way, that only way, which des- 
pots and slaves tread alike and together, the temple would * 
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become his temple, and ho, not the despot, be worshipped in it. 
Alas ! man proposes, God disposes, 

**the best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft a-gley,” 

*and scarcely is the breath out of Virgil when imperial commis- 
sioners, appointed ^^ut tantum opus summatim emendarent,” 
remove the frontispiece, and forthwith, and so long as there is 
a Caesar, every eye, whether of worshipper or architect, or 
mgre chance visitoivand passer-by, finds the building perfect, 
nay, gazes enraptured on the despoiled and mutilated front. 
But ye are neither Tuccas nor Variuses, neither Ovids nor Per- 
siuses, nor Macrobiuses, not even Serviuses ; ye have no Caesars 
either to fear or obey, and your sympathies arc all with the 
poet; neither are ye Heyncs, who, coming two thousand years 
later, take the despoiled and mutilated, for the perfect and ab- 
original, front, and finding the broken -off fragment on the 
threshold, leave it there however unconnected with the building, 
however obstructive of the entrance, that none may enter without 
gazing at the venerable relic and wondering what brought it 
there. Least of all arc ye Wagners, who, recognizing the frac- 
ture, and acknowledging the piece to 1)0 the very broken-off 
fragment, leave it, nevertheless, exactly where they found it, ' 
for every one who enters the temple to stumble over. J have 
better hopes of you ; despair less of tlie future destiny of the 
Aeneis. Ye will restore the fragment to its place, and no longer 
suffer the entrance of tlic temple built by Virgil to his patron 
beside his native stream, ^o call up to the mind of the beholder 
the dilapidated den of Cacus: • 

. . . . “saxis siispensam banc aspife riipem, 

disicctac procul ut moles, .... 

et seopuli iiigentem traxcrc ruinan 

Eathgar Eoad, "Duhlin, Oct, 186^, 

PalaszeUa Taddei, ax Cavaleggieri, Livorno, Mar. 1869. 
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ILLE EGO QUI QUONDA\r GUACILI MODULATES AVENA 
CARMEN ET EGRESSyS SILVIS VICINA COEGI 
IJT Ql^MVIS AVIDO PARERENT ARVA COLONO 
GRATUM OPUS AGRICOLIS AT NUNC HORRENTIA MARTIS 
ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 

imitated both by Spenser and Milton : 

**Lo! j, the mail whoi^e muse wbyloint} did maskc, 
as time her taught, in lowly sliepheard'snvceds, 
am now eiitorst, a farre unfitter tasko, 
for trumpets sterne to chaiingc mine oaten reeds, 
and sing of knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds.” 

Faerie Queene^ 1. 

“I who ore while the'hapiiy garden sung 
by one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 
recovered paradise to all mankind 
by one man’s firm obedience fully tried 
through* all temptation, and the tempter foiled 
in all his wiles, defeated and repulsed, 
and Eden raised in the waste wilderness.” 

Parnd. /?#?</. /, 1. 

each, no less than the original from y^hich it is taken, a modest 
as well as dignified and happy comparison of a present nobler, 
with a former humbler, subject, and strongly contrasting with 
the presumptuous comparison, on the one hand, of himself with 
the authors of the Aeneid and the (idyssey, and, on the other 
hand, of his hevo Domitian with their respective heroes, with 
which Statius {Silv, IVy2, 1) has the consummate effrontery and 
vjiiui taste to commence his Landes coenae Domitiani : 

**licgia Sidoiiiae coiivivia laudat Elisne 
qui magnum Aeiiean Laureiitibus intulit arvis, 

Alciiioiquc dapes maiisuro carmine monstrat 
aequore qui multo redneem consumpsit Ulixen; 
ast ego, cui sacrae Caesar nova gaudia coeiiae 
nunc primum, dominaqiic dedit con.siirgere mensa, 
qua celebrem mca vota dyra V” 
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liCt those who miss, in the poems 
of Spenser and Milton, such dash- 
ing commencement as is afforded 
to the Aeneis by the Augustan 
onslaught, ailma virumquj:; those to 
who^ the Aeneis is no ^pnge^ the 
Aeneis, not even an epic poem, if 
it commence with illk ^oo, begin, 
if they please, an English verse 
translation of the Aeneis witli 
Arms and the man 1 sing, vihojirat^ 

but let not Mr. Conington do so; let 
not' the modest no less than judi- 
cious, tlie Judicious no less than* 
honest and honorable author of the 
best — the only good — commentary 
on the Aeneis wliicli has ever ap- 
peared in England, let not the poet 
whose octosyllabics make youth- 
ful ears tingle and youfhful hearts 
throb, in a manner unwonted since 
the time of Scott's Marinion, let not, 

I say , Mr. (bnington , a scholar at 
once and a poet, iiark in with the 
vulgar cry. IjCt him ratlier take 
into his liaiid that first stroplug of 
his: 

Ai'ma and the man I siug^ who first, 
hy Fate of Ilian realm amerced, 
to fair Italia onward lore, 
and landed on Laeiniunis shoi'e: — 
long tossing earth and ocfan o'er, 
by violence of heaven,, to sate 
fell Juno's unforgetting hate : 
much laboured too in battle-field, 
striving his city's walls to build, 
and give his Qods a home : 
thence come the hardy Latin brood, 
the ancient sires of Albas blood, 
and lofty-rampired Rome., 


and ask himself, asm poot, if 
'Amis and the man I sing, who first, 
be the dignified commencement of 
a great’ epic poem, and not rather 
the commencement of a sophister’s 
exercise. Let Mr. Conington then 
ask himself, as a grammarian, is 
that commencement grammatical, 
and, if it be, what is the antecedent 
to the relative who. Arms and the 
Impossible! unless Arms land- 
ed on Lavinmni 9shore, unless Arms 
Long tossing earth and ocean o'er, 
By violence of heaven, unless Arms 
Much laho tired too in hattle- field, 
Btnving his city's walls to build, And 
give tils Gods a ' home. Arms and 
the man is not the antecedent to the 
relative what then is the ante- 
cedent? Of course, the man aloiie. 
But the man is not alone; the man 
is ill company, in company with 
Arms, bound to ulrwfi/ by the strong- 
est bond known to grnmmariafis, 
the copula and. In vain you lay 
hands on fiiin to take him to Laci- 
niunis shore, leaving Arms behind; 
he struggles and resists, forbids 
you to separate parties joined toge- 
ther in grammaticMl wedlock. You 
turn beseechingly to Arms, Arms 
has a horror of Ldvinium's shore, u 
horror of Long tossing earth and 
ocean o'er, will neither go herself nor 
let the man go without her:— ‘‘Those 
whom grammar has joined, how 
dare you attempt to sunder?” 
What *8 to be done? Try Arms 
again. Arms was not always so 
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selfwilled, so very headstrong. Arms 
was once before persuaded to go 
with tht man : 

^ 'contulit in Ty rios armaviruiuquo toros." 

Try her again. Well! what does she 
say now? “She says she will go, but 
only as she went before ; she will not 
go as one of a pair, but she .will go 
identified with the man. She thinks 
she could so travel respectably. The 
entry, then, in the travellers’ book 
would be no longer ‘Arms and the 
man’, it would be ‘the armed man’, 
‘the warrior.’” That ’s a capital 
idea; women have wit after all, no 
matter what some people say of them. 
How would it stand then ? 

The arm^d man I Bing who drat, 

That would do, wouldn’t it? There’s 
high authority for armdd : 

**»She leaned against the armdd man, 
the statue of the armdd knight.'' 

But you don’t like it, I see. You 
shake your head; and I shake mine 
too. Identified or not identified, 
Anuif must not over the sea, must 
not Long ioksing earth and ocean 
o^er. Arm4f must stay at home, that’s 
poz. Egad ! I have it noi^. Another 
attachment must be got for Arms. 
Arm will let the^man go without 
her, if we get her a better man at 
honj^e, a stronger liaison here. Would 
that be possible? let me think; 

INSIGNEM PIETATE VIKUM — QENUS UNDE 
LATIMUM, ALUANIQUE PATRES ATQUE 
ALTAEMOENIAROMAE. HoW CUIlWe CVer 

come up to, much less surpass, that? 
Hercules falls short of that. Stay — 
let me think; no, it wouldn’t do: 

«ambo animls, amboinsignespraestantibus 
. armi-s ; 

hie pletate prior.'* 


It wouldn’t do ; Hector himself 
wouldn’t do: 

“non si ipse meus nunc afforet Hector." 

We must have a God for her: a God 
would do. Gods sometimes condes- 
cend in this way. Mars might answer. 
What would you think of Mars? Mars 
is the very thing; you would swear. 
Mars was made for her; Mars, the 
patron God not of Rome only^ but 
of gallantry; chivalrous Mars; the 
paramour ^ar excellence, Venus’ 
own cicisbeo. And where had Mars 
more suitable domina for the nonce 
than Arma^ ApTjia TEu/sa? Put them 
together at once: martisauma; pat; 
the very thing; the nail hit on the 
head; no dictator could have hit it 
nicer. Vihum, you may go where you 
like, bear as much Long tossing 
earth and ocean o'er as you like, as 
much Much laboured too in battle- 
field .as you like, as much Striving 
his city's leasts to build And give his 
Gods a home as you like; not one 
step MARTis ARMA gocs with you. A 
pleasant journey and God speed, to 
you, and don’t fret. A rivederci. 

Ihis matter thus happily settled, 
and Mr. Conington, as I hoped, per- 
suaded that iLLE EGO would afford a 
better beginning for the third edition 
of his Aeneid than arma virumque, I 
was proceeding with my next Re- 
mark, arid had a]^eady written “ille 
EGO— iRAE ; the proem, preface, or • 
argument of the poem,” when I heard 
a voice calling me back, and inquir- 
ing whether 1 had nothing further 
to say concerning that remarkable 
work of which I had so suddenly 
begun, only as suddenly to drop, the 
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diBCUBsion, Mr. Coningtou’s ^^Trans- 
lation of the Aeneid of Virgil into 
EngliBh verBe.” I was conBciehce- 
struck, put my pen back into the 
ink-bottle, and began to muse. An 
excurBUB, . thought 1 to myself, is 
always a delightful thing, whether it 
be on paper or on terra firma: 

. . . “iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla prioruxn 

Cajtaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo/* 

and^I remember well~the joyous 
exultation with which I used to set 
out with Heyne on one of his excur- 
sus into the environs of the Aeneis, 
was nothing less than that with 
which 1 so often set out from the Ca- 
pitol, or the Emporio, or the Ponte 
Molle, with Pietro, worthy scion of 
Salvator, Rosa, on an exploration of 
the Campagna di Roma. Yes, I will 
make an excursus into ^^The Aeneid 
of Virgil translated into English 
verse by the Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford.” 


The reader, no less than the author, 
of the Aeneidea, will be refreshed 
and amused by such an excursus, 
and go through, only with the. more 
alacrity, afterward 8,^he graver, drier 
work which is before him. Allons ! 
But softly, softly. Mr. Conington 
and 1 are friends. * Is it right for a 
friend to break into, and disport 
himself in, a friend’s preserve? Yes, 
perfectly right, the preserve having 
been, as this preserve of Mr. Coning- 
ton’s has been, previously assigned 
over to the public, made public! iuris, 
and so become a common. In this 
common I will take my pleasure, and 
if Mr. Conington by chance come 
across me in it we will shake hands, 
chat together, and part as good 
friends as ever. Allons ! allons ! So 
taking up my pen again, I proceeded 
forthwith in reply to the voice which 
had, so apropos and at the right 
moment, called me back from the 
new Remark I was just coknmencing. 


EXCURSUS. 


“The Aeneid of Virgil translaled 
into English verse by the Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford,” is a poem which will be 
read^with pleasure by jiersons un- 
acquainted with the original, but it 
is not the Aeneis. It is' the story of 
the Aeneis told over in Englisli by 


a troubadour or minnesinger, a talc 
of which the incidents alone arc 
Virgil’s, the rhythm, style, and em- 
bellishments not only not Virgil’s, 
but as different from, as opposite to, 
Virgil’s, as can well be conceived, 
as un-Virgilian an Aeneis as ever 
was presented to the public under 


Written in Leghorn in the spring of 1869, my much, respected friend being 
then not only living and well, but in the prime of life. Alas ! in the autumn of the 
same year 

^*multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
nulli ilebilior quam mihi.” 
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the proud title of a translation of 
the Aeneid of Virgil. Mr. Couing- 
ton's work is a translation, if I must 
so call it, which does not even so 
much as pretci^ to represent either 
the sense or the form of the origi- 
nal. Mr. Conington himself tells 
you so, plainly enough, in his preface : 
“A translator not so constituted” 
[i. e. of a different mental constitu- 
tion from Virgil, who has nothing at 
all in him of Virgil] ‘‘will be better 
employed in endeavouring to bring 
about r e 8 e m b 1 a 11 c e to his author 
by applying a principle of com- 
pensation, by strengthening 
his version in any way best 
suited to his powers, so long 
as it be not repugnant to the genius 
of the original, and trusting that 
the effect of the whole will be seen 
to have been cared for, though, the 
claims of the parts, may appear to 
have been neglected”; in other 
words: if anywhere in my transla- 
tion, the reader iind I have given 
liim less than Virgil, don't let him 
bo uneasy, he shall in another place 
have more than Virgil. And so 
faithfiilly, so conscientiously, has 
Mr. Conington kept his word, so lib- 
erally and ingeniously supplied 
with matter not Virgilian the defi- 
ciency of Vi rgili an matter manifest 
■#» 

everywhere throughout the work, 
that the reader unacquainted’ with 
Latin, and therefore without a touch- 
stone wherewith to inform himself 
whether the metal with which he is 
presented, be gold or jiinclibeck, 
asks himself the question; Which 
of the two improbabilities am I to 
choose, the improbability that Vir- 
gil, living two thousand years ago 


in a totally different country and 
climate, among totally different cir- 
cunfstances, under totally different 
institutions, social, civil, political and 
religious— used in his writings by 
mere accident the identical rhythm, 
style, thoughts, images, and even 
turns and forms of expression, which 
we have seen used in our own times 
by Sir Walter Scott in bis lays of 
border chivalry, or the impifjbabi- 
lity that the Lady of the Lake, Mar- 
mioii, an(f the Lord of the Isles are 
not original poems Vmt mere copies 
of the Aeiieis, theVirgilian thoughts, 
the Virgilian imagery, the Virgilian 
rhythm, adapted to Scotch stories? 
The reader who accci)ts Mr. Coning- 
ton’s work as a veritable Aeneis in 
English, has no escape froip the di- 
lemma. Eith(‘r Virgil’s immortal 
soul, wlieii Virgil died, transmigrat- 
ed incog through sixty generations 
of men, to reveal itself again to the 
world ill tlio airs and melodics which 
.wore all at once heard thrilling 
from that 

“Harjj of the North, that inotihhjringloiig 
had hung 

on the nych elm that shades S?aint Fil- 
Ian’s spring,” 

or Sir W. Scott was base enough to 
foist himself upon the world as the 
composer of those delicious airs and 
me’odies of which he was no. more 
than the performer on that harp of 
the north , which had so long hung 
mouldering by Saint Fillau’s spring. 
But nobody ■ now believes in the 
transmigration of souls, and as little 
does now, or did ever, any one be- 
lieve in any alloy of baseness in Sir 
W. Scott; the reader, therefore, of 
Mr. Conington’s translation, however 
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illiterate lie may be, finds himself 
under the necessity of regarding 
Mr. Conington*s work, not as the 
Aeneis of Virgil faithfully done 
into English (if 1 may use that rather 
antiquated, but more genuinely 
English expression than transla- 
ted), but as the Lady of the Lake, 
Marmion, and the Lord of the Isles 
carefully done into the Aeneis; in 
other words, as a valuable accession 
to English poetical literature, in 
which the incidents of the Aeneis, 
stripped of a garb which the lapse 
of two thousand years had made 
look a little grim and old-fashioned, 
and tastefully dressed up iu the 
picturesque costhme of Metrical 
Komance, need not be ashamed to 
take their place on the drawing- 
room or boudoir table, between 
Lalla Kookh and Hiawatha. Hear 
Mr. Conington himself: “It is true 
of course that if Homer’s heroes are, 
as my friend Mr, Arnold so strongly 
contends, not mosstroopers, Virgil’s 
have still less of the Border chiracter ; 
but it is better to run tlic risk of 
importing a few unseasonable asso- 
ciations than to sacrifice the living 
character of the narrative by making 
it stiff and cumbrous.” And agsuu: 
“Even the simpler peculiarities of 
Virgil’s style , such as his fondness 
for saying the same thing twice 
over in the same linc^ I have not 
always been at pains to copy. What 
is graceful iu the Latin will not 
always be graceful in a translation; 
and to be graceful is one of the first 
duties of a translator of the Aeneid. 
It has often happened that by 
ignoring a repetition I have been 
able to include the entire sense of a 


hexameter in a single English line 
of eight syllables; and in such cases 
I have been glad to make the sacri- 
fice.” I am sure Mr. Conington's 
well known candour and openness 
of heart will excuse flie^ if, in reply 
to these observations, which (unin- 
tentionally on his part, I doubt not) 
bear rather hardly on some trans- 
lations of mine in which gracefulness 
has been invariably postponed to 
faithfulness, 1 quote a very high 
authority: “Infimarum virtutum 
apud vulgus laus est, mediarum ad- 
miratio, supremarum sensus nullus.” 
I will not believe that the Baconian 
maxim influenced Mr. Conington in 
his deliberate preference of grace- 
fulness to faithfulness. The author 
of the Commentary on the Aeneis 
was independent'of the applause of 
the vulgar, had no occasion to seek, 
where it Ws not to be found, that 
fame which is dearer than life itself 
to the noble-minded, was already in 
possession of it , had already found 
it there where only it is ever to be 
found, among the noble-minded. 
That already won fame among the 
noble-minded, that only fame worth 
seeking or having, was little likely 
to be increased by the sacrifice of the 
fortiter iu re to the suaviter 
iu modo, and still less by the sub- 
stitution of a suaviter in m(fdo 
foreign not only to Virgil but to 
Virgil’s times, for that singular, 
most singular and most extra- 
ordinary combination of suaviter 
iu modo and fortiter in re, 
which has made Virgil the theme 
and admiration of the cultivated of 
all ages and all nations from his own 
time down lo the present. The 
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experiment was a dangerous on"e, 
and may cost Mr. Conington dear. 
I am sorry he staked his solid repu- 
tation as a scholar, against the 
ephemeral laurels of a fashionable 
poet, and bopf he may not be visit- 
ed, in a severer age, with the 
reproach of having added one to the 
already too numerous unfaithful, 
unscholarly translations of the 
Aeneis — he who, had he only judg- 
ed less diffidently of himself, had 
nobly rendered a noble poem into a 
noble language, and so, not only 
filled up a void in the literature of 
his country, biit established his title 
to that perpetual seat in the Upper 
House of .Helicon, which is the 
birthright of gentle poetic blood, and, 
in company with Surrey and Milton, 
looked down from* thence on clouds 
and mists and lakes and lake poets 
far below. 

Hut let me not wander from my 
subject, which is neither Mr. Coning- 
ton , his merits or demerits , nor Mr. 
Conington’s Aeneis, its perfections 
or imperfections, but the commence- 
ment of Mr. Conington's Aeneis as 
compared with the commencement 
of Virgil’s. Having noticed in Mr. 
Conington’s commencement that 
grammatical' solecism which is so 
distinguishing a feature of all com- 
mencements of the Aeneis with. the 
words Arms and the man, and which 
is indeed inherent in, and inseparable 
from, even a Latin Aeneis commen- 
cing with ABMA YiRUMQUii:, let us now 
see whether that solecism, forced on 
Mr. Conington by his unfortunate 
preference of arma virumque to illr 
BOO as the commencement of Vir- 
gil’s Aeneis, is not in company with, 


and kept in countenance by, similar 
solecisms in grammar or in sense, 
forced on him by his still more un- 
fortunate preference of rhyme to 
blank verse, of octosyllabic to 
decasyllabic, and of the flippant, 
romantic cast of thought and expres- 
sion, to the staid and dig|||([g|^ he- 
roic ~ the staid and dignifiedherbki; 
sole English representative of that 
hexameter so inalienably consecrated 
not. only by the example first of 
Homer and then of Virgil , but by 
the judgment of Horace, to the 
celebration of the exploits of heroes: 

“res gestae reguinque ducumque et 
tristia bella 

quo Bcribi posscnt numero , monstravit 
Homeriis." 

Far be from me the invidious task of 
ransacking Mr. Conington’s Aeneid 
for such solecisms. For aught I know 
practically of it, they may be there 
or not. Theoretically I know but 
too well , they must be there. The 
work came into my hands only 
yesterday, when it was obligingly 
lent to me, by a friend who had just 
imported the second, edition from 
England into Leghorn where I write, 
as^a work which could not be over- 
looked in my Aencidea. 1 have as 
yet read with attention the first thir- 
teen verses only , am prevented by 
the printing obligations of my own 
work from proceeding further at 
present; but the first thirteen verses 
are enough, and, seated in my easy 
chair bc^de my desk, as on a royal 
throne, I receive and deal with them 
as an emperor of the west, or sultan 
of the east, receives and deals with 
thirteen plenipotentiaries of a great 
and .mighty nation — China, suppose. 
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or Japan — of which, however much 
he may have heard, he knows practi- 
cally little or nothing; or — for, 
odious as comparisons are said to 
be, f love comparisons — I sit in my 
study in my easy chair and sift and 
examine these thirteen verses , as a 
farmer in a remote part of the* 
country, before he leaves his break- 
fast table , sifts and examines, while 
he smokes his pipe, a sample of 
wheat he has just received by post, 
and determines by it the quality of 
the far distant heap. Let us proceed, 
beginning with verse second, verse 
first having been already disposed 
of. Amerced is a misrepresentation 
of the sense. Amerced is fined, pu- 
nished by a fine or mulct. In the 
original there is neither punishment 
nor fine, either expressed or implied, 
either literal or figurative. Aeneas 
is represented as pbofugus, fugitive 
before superior force, not as a culprit. 
Nothing was farther from Virgil’s 
mind, nothing more directly opposed 
to the whole meaning and intention 
of Virgil , than to introduce and re- 
commend his hero as a culprit. Vir- 
gil has not so stultified himself. But 
that Mr. Conington has represcn|ed 
Virgil as so stultifying himself, and 
has not used amerced ignorantly or 
supposing himself at liberty to use 
it in the loose sense of deprived — 
deprived simply, and not by way of 
punishment — is ^ placed beyond 
doubt by the passage of Milton 
({uoted by Mr. Conington as author- 
ity for, and exemplification of, his 
use of the term: 

* ^millions of spirits for Lis fault amerced 
of heaven.*' 

Faradut Lost, i, Con. 


where the meaning is: for his fault 
punished with the loss of heaven. 
Now how does it happen that Mr. 
Conington, who knows the meaning 
both of PROPUGUs ^d of amerced 
as well as I do, adds to the injustice 
done to Virgil in his. first verse, this 
new injustice in his second? Is it 
that he has been betrayed into this 
new injustice, as he was betrayed 
into the former, by an injudicious 
choice between two commencements 
of the original poem? No; he was 
here beyond the two commence- 
ments, had no second reading to 
mislead him : he was not misled or 
betrayed here, he was compelled, 
compelled by his rhyme. Rhyme is 
the rhymester’s lord, and, no matter 
how frivolous or impertinent a lord 
he is, must be obeyed. Rhyme sent 
Mr. Conington in search of a word 
which should chime with firsts and 
should also, if possible to find such 
a word, mean peopugus. No word 
would be accepted which did not 
chime with first , but a word would 
be accepted which did not mean 
pbofugus; for Rhyme, however 
frivolous and impertinent, is not so 
utterly unreasonable as to insist on 
the finding of words which are not to 
be found. Let the word but chime 
with first and its not meaning profu- 
Gus might be put up with , provided 
it came within a certain length of 
meaning pbofugus, and in the far 
distant amerced, such a word was at 
last found. Rhyme was contented, 
amerced installed in its position, 
and Mr. Conington left at liberty to 
proceed to his next couplet,* for who 
could for one moment suppose that 
Fate of Ilian realm would raise any 
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difficulty, or that the rcadec, who 
had by natural and irresistible in* 
stinct so connected those words, 
would not, as soon as he arrived at 
amerced y and ^ound that the words 
80 connected a£Porded no intelligible 
sense, stop short, and, casting his 
eye back, discover, at a single 
glance, that the connexion fate of 
was a mere optical illusion, and that 
the connexion required by the sense 
and intended by Mr. Coniugton was 
amerced off There was, therefore, 
no occasion for Mr. Coniugton to 
delay, in order to guard against this 
unavoidable mistake of every reader ; 
many readers could , and some 
readers would, correct tiic mistake 
for themselves almost as soon as 
they had made it, and for those who 
could not, or did not choose to be at 
the trouble, it was hard Mr. Coniug- 
ton should be obliged to take the 
other order; 

of Iliau realm by fate amerced, 
an order which, although presenting 
no trap into wliich a reader must 
fall without fault of his own, might 
on close examination be found to be 
quite as objectionably on other 
grounds as the order which Mr. Con- 
ington had — noj:, of course, without 
due consideration, here in his very 
first couplet — adopted. So Mr. 
Conington ju'oceeds to his second 
couplet, and, with his hero, 

to fair Italia onward lore, 

' and landed on Lavinium's shore: — 

whether from east, west, north, or 
south , Mr. Coniugton does not say, 
either because he has thought it mere 
supererogation in Virgil to inform 
the reader that his hero was coming 
from Troy , or because he is in such 


a press of rhymes as to be obliged 
to 'attach to his first hurriedly yoked 
pair, a i:apT]opo;, and set off at OQce 
three abreast: 

to fair Italia onward hore^ 

and landed on Lavinxum^a short: — 

long tossing earth and ocean o'er,. 

But if superabundance is little less 
inconvenient to Mr. Conington here 
than just now was famine — this is 
a strange, ill-constructed world, and 
we arc always out of one extreme 
into the opposite — yet it is not by 
difficulty of tliis kipd Mr. Coniugton 
feels himself most embarrassed. He 
is in the still worse predicament, 
that while Virgil authorizes him 
only to bear onward to Italia, his 
octosyllabic verse insists he shall 
bear onward either to far Italia or 
near Italia, or long Italia or short 
Italia, or square Italia or round 
Italia, or rich Italia or poor Italia, 
or great Italia or small Italia, or 
fair Italia or foul Italia, or black 
Jtalia or white Italia, or gray, green 
or blue Italia, or any Italia he 
pleases, so it be an Italia with a 
monosyllabic before it. No use in 
remonstrances; Octosyllabic is a 
iiNiBtcr no less impenous than 
Rhyme, and must be obeyed no less 
implicitly. Virgil’s bidding, to 
Italia onward bore, is too in- 
compatible with Octosyllabic’s su- 
preme will and pleasure to be taken 
into consideration, even for a moment, 
and Mr. Conington, having passed 
in rapid review before him the sug- 
gested monosyllables, and found 
them all, and especially “foul”, in- 
coiiveuieiit and objectionable, fixes 
on the least inconvenient and least 
objectionable and 
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to /air Italia onward borOf 

and landed on LaviniuwCa shore: — 

long tossing earth and ocean o^er, 

— But what do you stop me so short 
for? What puts you so out of 
breath?— ‘‘Where in the name of 
heaven was he going to? Js Lavi- 
nium another name for America, 
that he was so Long tossing earth 
and ocean o'er going to it? Does 
Virgil Bay that, or is it all Mr. Con- 
iijgton’s? Do tell me, don’t keep me 
in suspense.” What a silly question! 
Why, if it had been to America he 
was going, he would hardly have 
got there yet, considering it took 
him seven years to go from Troy to 
Italy. To America ! Lavinium an- 
other name for America! Are you 
dreaming ? Where ’s your common 
sense? Do you make no allowance 
for the difficulty, the next -to- im- 
[lossibility, of turning Latin hexame- 
ter into English octosyllabic, blank 
verse into rhyme, ancient thought 
into modern, epic into romance? I 
say; making due allowance for the' 
difficulty of the task, the perform- 
ance is wonderful. I would like to 
see you or any one else do better, or 
half as well. “But what docs Virgil 
say about the ocean? Tell i!ie 
that.” Virgil says nothing about it, 
good or bad. The ocean was as far 
from his mind as the antipodes. It 
was of the Mediterranean he was 
thinking. It was over the Mediterra- 
nean he was bringing Aeneas, that 
being the readiest way from Troy to 
Italy , and if he does not say Medi- 
terraneo but alto, what wonder? 
the sea not having in his time* got 
its present sobriquet, and, even if 
it had, Medi^rraneo being a 


long, sprawling word, hardly ma- 
nageable in a hexameter, while 
smart, tidy little- alto looks, for all 
the world, as if it had been cut out 
by nature, for a spondee in the sixth 
place. To be sure tlft ocean was an 
altum as well as the Mediterranean, 
but it was an altum which Virgil, 
with ail his knowledge, knew little 
about. He had never been on it, 
never even near it, had rarely even 
so much as heard of it. All outside 
the pillars of Hercules was to him if 
not fable-land at least fable-sea. He 
had no occasion, not even a pretext, 
to use the fine sounding word 
oceano. You may be sure he 
would have used it if he could, the 
word being so grand and fine sound- 
ing, and oceano would have cut a 
great figure where alto cuts little 
or none. But the case was different 
with Mr. Conington, almost the child 
of the ocean, living all his life in a 
little island on the edge of it, seeing 
and hearing daily of shipfuls of 
people crossing it to and fro as if it 
were a frith, and having himself 
crossed it, not impossibly, more 
than once. The ocean was as fit a 
place for hifn to toss his hero on — 
or o'er (for I perceive it is o'er and 
not ow)— as it was an unfit place for 
Virgil, who had himself never been 
outside the basin of the Mediterra- 
nean, to toss his hero o’er. With 
Mr. Conington ocean and the 
deep were all but synonymous; 
— with Virgil altum was the Me- 
diterranean ; oceanus, all the 
almost wholly unknown sea beyond. 
When you are reading Mr. Coning- 
tou’s Aencis, you must always bear 
in mind that it is Mr. Conington, not 
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Virgil, who is speaking, and you 
will not make. such mistakes. It 
will then not be VirgiVs Aeneas, but 
an Aeneas fashioned by Mr. Coning- 
ton, you see crossing the ocean to 
America or Ailstraiia; not VirgiFs 
Aeneas, but an Aeneas of Mr. Con- 
ington's, who is amerced by fate of 
his Ilian realm, for his sins. It will 
then be a Tyber of Mr. Conington’s, 
not Virgil’s Tyber, you see flowing 
through the. Scotch Highlands; a 
Dido of Mr. Coniugton’s, not Virgil’s 
Dido, you see wooed and won in 
Glen Tilt and basely deserted in the 
port of Leith. 

But to leave the thought and 
come back to the grammar. Bad 
grammarian as 1 have always been, 
1 never distrusted myself as I do 
now; never before was at so com- 
plete a nonplus Priscian, help me; 
Lindley Murray, help me; Zumpt 
and Bopp, help me. I invoke you all 
four in my distress; if there were 
grammatical Gods, 1 would invoke 
them, but never having heard of 
any, and never having had a gram- 
matical gift from heaven, worth the 
office-fees it cost me, 1 conclude that 
there are no grammatical Gods, and 
feel confident that even if there be, 
they will not tdkc it ill of one to 
whom they never vouchsafed even 
so much as to reveal themselves, if 
he address himself to the next 
highest grammatical thrones, domi- 
nations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 
of which he has any knowledge, 
the grammatical demigods, Zumj^t, 
Bopp, Lindley Murray, and Priscian. 
Hear me then and listen to my 
prayer, and turn not deaf ear to my 
request: if there is any grammar at 


all in tossing, tell me what it is; if 
there is none, say so at once and 
don’t let me stand puzzling here and 
racking ihy brain for nothing: hoc 
tantum. 1 knew it. I was right. 
There is no grammar at all in it. It 
is a Sir Anthony Absolute, de- 
pendent on nothing, yet not able to 
stand by itself; neither nominative, 
possessive, objective nor vocative; 
without concord, without govern- 
ment, a profugus, like Aeneas 
himself, and amerced by fate of its 
realm' for its sins. And now for 
thought again. There is a spirit of 
equity within me, which commands 
me to divide fairly, forbids me to 
bestow all my attentions on gram- 
mar, as if it were no matter about 
thought, as if there were no such thing 
as thought in the world. But there 
is such a thing, plenty of it too, and 
especially here in this work of 
Mr. Conington’s, in which, however 
great occasionally may be the dearth 
of Virgil’s thought, there is always 
such foison plenty of thought not 
.Virgil’s, that a considerable deficit, 
an alarming void, is of as rare oc- 
currence in it, as in the budget of a 
chancellor of the exchequer, equally 
up to the principle of “compensation” 
BO luculently set forth‘ in Mr. Con- 
iiigton’s preface, and equally am- 
bidexter to reinforce failing right 
hand with fresh left, and when Di- 
rect Taxation teat is dry, fill up and 
overflow the pail from swollen and 
bursting Indirect, 

‘»or vice versa, as the case may be." 
Here however, in Mr. Conington’s 
sixth and seventh verses, 1 find 
neither Virgil nor Mr. Conington, 
neither epic nor romantic poet, 
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neither Milton nor Sir Walter 
Scott. I say to myself: thought of 
some kind there must be here, if 
only I could find it out. I look from 
Mr. Conington to Virgil, from Virgil 
to Mr. Conington, and from Mr. Con- 
ington back again to Virgil. Light 
begins to glimmer at last; it is 
Virgil shining on Mr. Conington, 
the original on the translation, not 
the translation on the original. Vi 
supfiRUM is joined with iactatus by 
Virgil; therefore Mr. Conington’s hy 
violence of heaven belongs to tossing 
not to sate. The dawning opinion is 
confirmed by the undoubtedly in- 
finitesimally-better sense which toss- 
ing hy violence of heaven makes, 
than hy violence of heaven to sate. 
I give the junction of hy violence of 
heathen with tossing, the benefit of 
the infinitesimally better sense, and 
fix as firmly as 1 can in my mind: 
tossing hy violence of heaven. Suc- 
cess encourages, “possuiit quia posse 
videntur,*' and Ipush on. Something, 
some person or thing, is, or has been, 
or will be, tossing; there can be no 
doubt of that. Now if we could find 
out who or what that person or thing 
is, it would be another step. Can it 
be Arms and the man'i I doubt it; 
Mr. Conington himself forbids us to 
think of it, has placed at shore not 
merely a colon, but a colon followed 
by a dash, to prevent our entertain- 
ing even for a moment any such 
notion. It must be sometlnng, some 
person or thing, at this side of the 
colon and dash, which is tossing, or 
has been, or will be, tossing. 1 have 
again recourse to the original and 
find there a sign-post with out- 
stretched finger pointing to virum. 


Delighted, I return to the trans- 
lation, and, kicking down with my 
foot the double barrier which the 
illiterate printer had set up between 
the man and tossing, join the two, 
hand in hand, as I now see it was 
Mr. Conington's intention to join 
them. Elated with continued suc- 
cess, 1 begin to imagine myself ir- 
resistible, and ask myself, as a great 
conqueror asked himself once before, 
why might not one who has conquer- 
ed Tigris and Euphrates , conquer 
Indus and Ganges also, the whole 
east, the whole world? Audentes 
Fortuua iuvat. Before setting out 
on a now conquest however, it is the 
part of a prudent general, to com- 
plete and secure his last, and the 
affairs of. my last conquered pro- 
vince, the man tossing, are anything 
but satisfactory. I don’t quite under- 
stand this tossing yet, said 1 to my- 
self. Though I no longer doubt but 
it is the man who is tossing, and 
though I have ascertained to a moral 
certainty that earth and ocean o'er 
is no more than Mr. Conington’s 
way of saying earth and the 
deep o’er, still 1 have but a dim, 
confused notion what either tossing 
earth and ocean o'er or tossing' 
earth and the deep o’er is. Is it 
tossing earth and ocean o'er, as hay- 
makers toss hay o’er? No; for cui 
bono the man’s tossing earth and 
ocean o’er, as if they were hay, even 
grkuting he were able, which we all 
know he was not? Grammatically, 
however, this is the only meaning 
the words bear. No matter; it is not 
their meaning here, for Mr. Coning- 
ton is not the man to write nonsense. 
If the words have no other meaning 
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grammatically, thej have some other 
ungrammatically. Let us turn to 
Virgil; he who helped us before, 
may help us now. What does Virgil 
say? lACTATus.^ There it is ! tossing 
is used for tossed. Poets, and 
especially .octosyllabic poets, are 
fond of such licenses, * and if the 
prince and patriarch of octosyllabic 
poets has used, in one of his most 
exquisite passages, the past par- 
ticiple passive, for the present par- 
ticiple active — • 

“and thus an airy point he won, 
where gleaming with the setting sun, 
ono burnished sheet of living gold. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled,'* 

where, in as much as it is impos- 
sible by any stretch of imagination 
t6 conceive a lake rolled beneath 
him on an airy point, and by a 
great stretch of imagination it is 
possible to conceive^ a lake rolling 
beneath him on an airy point, it is 
but fair towards Sir Walter Scott to 
regard ‘^rolled” as used by poetic 
licence for rollingvl do not know 
what is to prevent the catechumen 
from using in a passage in no respect 
inferior to his master’s, the 

present participle active, in place of 
tossed, the past participle passive. 
So far therefore is the man from 
tossing earth and ocean o'er as if 
they were so much hay, that it is 
the man himself- who is tossed o'er 
earth and ocean. This is another 
lift for which we ought to be grate- 
ful to Virgil. But let us not halloo 
till we are out of the wood. It is 
certainly the man who is tossing 
earth and ocean o'er, i. e. who is 
tossed earth and ocean o'er, there is 
no doubt of that, but what picture 


does a man tossed earth and ocean 
o'er, pi-esent? I find it difficult to 
realize any picture of him, to fix any 
picture of him steadily in my mind’s 
eye. I have something dancing 
there. Let me try to fix it. It won’t 
stand steady. I think I see some- 
thing tossing like a cork or buoy 
on agitated water. That is not 
Mr. Conington’s pictiire; he says 
quite plainly, o'er not on; the man 
is o'er, not on, earth and ocean, the 
cork is on, not o'er, the water; tossed 
like a cork on agitated water is not 
the picture, and, even if it were and 
perfectly represented the man tossing 
ocean o'er, would very imperfectly 
represent the man tossing earth o'er, 
and however tossing ocean o'er might 
be winked at or ignored (all that 
species of tossing being now at the 
back of theman, who has just landed 
on Laviniimi's shore) tossing earth 
o'er is neither to be winked at nor 
ignored, it being precisely that 
species of tossing which is befoi*e 
the man just landed on Laiinium's 
shore. Let us therefore, turning our 
backs too on tossing ocean o'er, 
fix all our attention on that tossing 
eufjlh o'er which is before us. The 
difficulty of tossing has been already 
surmounted; we have ascertained it 
to be a mere poetical equivalent for* 
tossed \ so, to simplify and facilitate 
matters, let us take tossed instead. 
Now^^o«^6yI is as clear as daylight. 
There is not a child has not seen a 
pancake tossed, and if few of us 
have seen, all of us have heard of, 
“tossed in a blanket”, and some of 
us even have by heart; 
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Olonfarr^y Oloncurry, 
why In guch hurry 

* to see the disgrace of the squire ? 

I am sure unto you 
such a sight can't be new, 

for a blanket has tossed you much 
• higher. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty 
whatever in tossed; the picture it 
afibrds is as clear as it is striking; 
but tossed earth o'er is less easy to 
manage. To be sure a pancake may 
be tossed earth o’er, or a man may' 
be tossed in a blanket earth o’er, but 
I doubt either of these is exactly the 
picture we have here. Much more 
likely the picture we have here is 
that of the man tossed earth o^er 
like a shuttlecock, hue et ilhic. 
Still however there is the objec- 
tion, that we hear almost as seldom 
of a shuttlecock tossed o’er any- 
thing as we hear of a pancake, or 
a man in a blanket, tossed «o’er 
anything. Disheartened but not 
despairing we turn again to Virgil 
for help, and finding he has neither 
per, nor super, nor insuper, 
nor supra, nor other equivalent 
for o’€r, nothing but simple iacta- 
TUB, we perceive at once the whole 
rationale of o'er, perceive at one® 
that o'er is a chime which has forced 
itself in, despite Virgil, perhaps 
eten despite Mr. Coniiigton him- 
self, for we saw just now how 
chimes of litem latrans and broad o 
swarmed in about him from all 
(luayters, crowding, squeezing, crush- 
ing, and tumbling ovci" each 
ether, as soon as thdy heard the 
“Harp of the North” twang hare; 
a sight to delight the soul of Dry- 
den, if ever “pius vates qui Phoebo* 
digna locutus” gets a peep back 


into this sunny world out of those 
dismal Elysian subterranea. O'er 
thus happily disposed of, set down 
neither to Virgil nor to Mr. Coning- 
ton, but to forward intrusive, im- 
pertinent Rhyme, and set down to 
the same va^ and comprehensive 
account, both sate and hate, of 
neither of which, more than of o'er, 
is trace to be found in our original, 
but of both of which the “linked 
sweetness” is every where to be 
found in another original never not 
present to the mind of our trans- 
lator : 

*‘nor doubt of living foes tolsatc 
deepest revonge and deadliest hate/' 

I come back, for “suum cuique” is 
my motto, to grammar, and inter- 
pose my VENi-viDT-vici shield be- 
tween Mr. Conington and the re- 
doubtable ferulae with which the 
whole four grammatical demigods 
are laying on him at once. “What 
have I done ?” he cries , as soon as, 
crodched under the broad buckler, 
he has a little recovered his breath 
— “what have 1 done to deserve this 
punishment? how have I unwitt- 
ingly offended your most mighty 
mightinesses? quo numine laeso 
Quidve dolentes ? , 

non ogo cum Cockneybus Grammaticam 
exscindcrc gentein 

Londini iuravi. classemvc PurleVam misi, 
ncc patris Harrisii cinerem manusve re- 
veJli-” 

“No; but if you have not done that, 
you have done what is just as bad,” 
cried they all, striving which would 
be the loudest; “you have dared, 
not having the fear of us before 
your eyes, and in open contraven- 
tion both, of common law gramma- 
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ticai and the statute in that case 
made and provided, whereby it is 
enacted that every finite verb shall 
agree with its own nominative in 
number and person, a thing plainly 
impossible unless the finite verb 
have a nominative provided for it— 
you have audaciously dared to leave 
your finite verb without all such 
provision, to use your finite verb 
infinitively, to use your finite verb 
as if it were not finite but infinite 
and required no nominative at all, 
thereby wantonly disturbing the 
established order of things in this 
our realm | 0 f Grammar, setting an 
example of insubordination — the 
worst example which can be set to 
those tender minds which it is your 
special duty to guide in the narrow 
paths of grammatical truth and 
righteousness — and disappointing 
and frustrating, as far as in you 
lies, all our so strenuous and un< 
ceasing efforts to outlaw, and banish 
beyond our confines, those fantastic 
licenses, those barbarous solecisms, 
those vulgar patois-isms, which are 
the sworn enemies of all gramma- 
tical concord, and render all gram- 
matical government impossible. So 
great was the hubbub, increased as 
it was by Mr. Conington’s cries for 
help, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty I was able to collect and 
reduce into connected sense the 
simultaneous exclamations of four 
voices, each at its loudest, each, 
issuing from a wide open mouth, a 
real os rotundum, not one of our 
English slits, better adapted by na- 
ture for making pasta lasagna 
or tapeworm, than for giving pas- 
sage to full fledged ima nreQosvTa, 


After a lull scarcely sufficient for 
my jotting down as much as I had 
collected, the storm was beginning 
again, ‘^extremaque Conington Par- 
cae fila legunt,” when thoroughly 
alarmed, and scarcely less for. my- 
self than for Mr. Conington — 

^'nec sopor illud erat, sed coratn agnoscere 

VttltUS 

velatasque comas, praesontiaciue ora vide- 
bar; 

turn gelidas toto mauabat corpore sudor”— 

I cried out: “Hold! read the motto 
on the shield.*’ They' all paused at 
once, and I saw Mr. Conington was 
saved; -and one of them, I think it 
was Priscian, stooping down, read 
in a loud voice for the others : “ venj. 
VTDL viCL" “What ’s that to the 
purpose?” cried Bopp. “What re- 
lation has that to Mr. Conington, 
more than to Ariman or Vishnu?’ 
“It js a fine alliteration,” said Zumpt, 
who had become more composed, 
and was twirling his ferula as a 
dandy twirls his ’cane. “It ’s Latin, 
and Latin ’s not my province,” said 
Lindley Murray, gruffly enough. 
“May 1 be permitted to explain to 
your grammatical highnesses?” said 
^ submissively, as I motioned Mr. 
Conington to be off': “Here are three 
verbs, not one of them a bit better 
provided with a nominative tliasi 
Mr. Conington’s laboured." “True,” 
said Priscian, “very true. I begin 
to think we have been precipitate.” 
“Anything but precipitate,” said 
Lindley Murray, who had been all 
along the most furious of the four; 
“Latin ’s no rule for English; a nice 
language we ’d have of it, if it were. 
Suppose an English general were to 
send home a despatch consisting of 
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the thyee words , oame, 8a w. con- 
QUERED.y what would the secretary 
at war make of it? What member 
of the cabinet council before whom 
the secretary at war laid it, would 
understand one word of it? All 
measures to be taken on the des- 
patch, should be postponed until a 
committee of grammarians had de- 
cided who it was came, sa fv. con- 
QUERED.y the enemy, or the writer of 
the despatch, or who else. There 
would be a variety of opinions, each 
with more or less show of probabi- 
lity on its side, and whila with each 
member it was a point of honor not 
to surrender as long as he could 
hold out, tlie dcspatcli would remain 
unanswered, and matters be left to 
settle themselves on the field of 
operations, the best way they could. 
No, no ; Latin has its own rules and 
English has its own. vkni. vtdl 
vici. is no excuse for Mr. Conington. 
liut there is an excuse for him. I 
perceive it now at last, and am sorry 
1 allowed myself to be put into so 
unseemly a fury. Laboured is not 
a verb finite and, therefore, requir- 
ing a nominative. Laboured is a 
participle, and not only can do, bjft 
ought to do, and must do, without 
a nominative. Have patience with 
me for one moment and 111 make 
this clear to you. Laboured once 
installed as verb finite and sup- 
plied with a nominative before 
it— no matter whether' that nom- 
inative be who expressed, or icho 
understood, or he understood — 
Striving becomes, by unavoidable 
necessity, laboured'^ nominative 
after, and we have the structure 
who laboured atrivingy or he 


laboured atriving^ and the sense: 
the man’s labour in the battle-field 
. consisted in striving to build his 
city’s walls there, viz. in the battle- 
field, ‘and give his^Gods a home 
there, viz. in the battle-field. Now 
to that sense, or that nonsense— -for 
what but nonsense is: laboured 
in the battle-field striving 
to build his city’s walls there 
and give his Gods a home 
there ? — 1 will never agree, so long 
as 1 have the better sense, say 
rather, the . less nonsense, open to 
me; [the man] laboured [participle] 
in the hattle-fieldy ]t,he man] Striving 
Ida city'a walla to buildy = the man 
belaboured [harassed] in the battle- 
field, the man striving his city’s 
walls to build; laboured and Striving 
being coordinate, the former past 
participle passive, and the latter 
present participle active, and both 
agreeing with the substantive man. 
No, no*, it is we who are wrong, 
not Mr. Conington. Laboured is as 
good a Participle as it is an Imper- 
fect, and you might as well ask what 
is its nominative in that verse of 
Comus : 

« 

‘*what time the laboured ox 
in his loose traces from the furrow came,” 

as ask what is its nominative in this 
verse of Mr. Conington’s. To be 
sure the structure is a little scab- 
rous; [the man] laboured (= bela- 
boured, harassed, done up with la- 
bour) in the hattle-fieldy not perfectly 
smooth, easy, fluent, and plain to a 
child, but it is, on the one hand, 
quite as smooth, easy, fluent, and 
plain to a child, as either of its fellow 
structures, By Fate of Rian realm 
amercedy and Long toaaing earth and 
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ocean o'er^ and, on the other hand, 
affords a sense very much preferable 
to that afforded by the rival struc- 
ture [who] laboured too in battle- 
field, Striving, therefore* I not 
only myself adopt tliis structure in 
preference to the other, but wai'mly 
recommend it to . my learned col- 
leagues for their adoption also.” 
“There ’s reason in what the author 
of the English Grammar says, as 
there always is,” said Bopp, “and I 
am inclined to agree with him; but 
there ’s something else here, which 
offends me as much as or even more 
than laboured*' “What ’s that?” 
cried Zumpt; “what ’s that?” cried 
Lindley Murray; “what 's that?” 
cried Priscian; while I, relieved 
from all apprehension for Mr. Con- 
ington, who was already out of both 
sight and hearing, leaned forward 
all agog and listened with undivided 
and increasing attention “I ’ll tell 
you,” said Bopp; '‘laboured might 
pass, if it were not for field. It ’s 
field does the mischief ; for which of 
the whol§ four of us, being told, in 
one and the same breath, of la- 
bouring ilia field, and of striv- 
ing to build the walls of a 
city, does not, by a natural in- 
stinct, identify the 1 a b o u r i n g with 
the striving, and figure to him- 
self the city’s walls a-building up 
before him in the field? Now if it 
is so with us demigods, notwith- 
standing our superior education, 
penetration, and means of know- 
ledge, how will it not be with mortal 
men, so much inferior to us in every 
one of these respects? how will it 
not be with mortal women, for 
whose still , less enlarged intellects 


this, I must acknowledge, most 
charming, most enticing, most cap- 
tivating little lay, this “only readable 
of all the English versions of the 
Aeneis”, seems to have been ex- 
pressly designed and executed? I 
shudder to think of it.” “Don’t 
shudder, Bopp,” said Zumpt. “Shud- 
dering does no good to any one, 
least of all to the shudderer. I, for 
my part, have never shuddered since 
1 got the ferula into my own hand, 
and out of my master’s. Besides, 
what is there to shudder at in that, 
certainly no less true than graphic, 
picture to which you have just in- 
vited the attention of your col- 
leagues ? Where ’s the hartjii if ladies, 
or even gentlemen, don’t understand 
one, word in twenty, of a poem they 
are reading, especially if it be a 
lay, or idyl, or ballad? They read 
the poem neither for the sake of 
picking holes in it, as you or 1 
would, nor for the sake of being 
made wiser or better by it , as that 
redoubtable Quixote there with his 
VENhViDi-viCJ shield would; they 
read it solely for the sake of the 
pleasurable .feelings it excites in 
t^em. Let it excite those feelings, 
and their object is gained; it is 
exactly the book for them, the best 
book in the world except the last 
they read in the same manner. The 
poet’s object too is gained, he has 
succeeded delectare, edition after 
edition of his book is called for, let 
who will, be at the pains pi odes s e.” 
“Exactly so,” said Bopp, while 
Zumpt paused to recover breath; 
“populus dccipi vult, dccipiatur.” 
“That s not it,. Bopp,” said Zumpt; 
“populus delectari vult, delectetur. 
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People don’t like grammars and 
accidences and prosodies; have got 
enough of them at school. It ’s 
stories, they like, and lays and 
romances and id^ls and songs and 
ballads, and to be transported, in 
thought, not back to the desk and 
the form and the task, but 

*to shallow rivers, to whose falls 
melodious birds sing madrigals; 
there will we make our peds of roses, 
and a thousand fragrant po8ies\** 

“Then Mr. Conington’s is the very 
book for them,” said Murray. “To 
be sure,” said Zumpt; “don’t you 
know it ’s at the second edition, and 
a third coming?” “I wonder will 
the new edition sliow any signs of 
the lesson ho has got today,” said 
Bopp, drily. “Do you take him for 
a fool, Bopp,” said Zumpt, “or think 
he has never heai;d the proverb : ‘let 
well enough alone’? What docs he 
want more than edition after edi- 
tion, as fast as they can come out?” 
“But which of his readers,” said 
Bopp, “especially of his lady readers, 
will be able to understand a single 
strophe, if wc are to judge by the 
one we have just been examining? 
To me this very first stroplie of Iris 
presents more difficulties than an 
entire chorus of the Prometheus 
Viuctus." “And to me too,” said 
Zumpt ; ‘-‘but you seem to forget that 
it ’s not you and 1 and Lindley 
Murray and Priscian who call for 
the editions, but the people who 
take xdeasure in the poem, the 
people to whom the poem presents 
no difficulties.” “The people to 
whom the poem presents no difficul- 
ties, Zumpt!” exclaimed Bopp in 
astomshment; “who are they? 1* 


would like to see some of them. To 
me it’s all difficulties; every word 
from beginning to end, difficulties.” 
“And to me too,” cried out together 
both Lindley and Pvseian. And to 
me too, thought I to myself, but 
said nothing, only drew nearer and 
nearer. “I ’d tell you how it is,” 
said Zumpt, “but for that imper- 
tinent fellow with the shield, there, 
whom Mr. Conington’s cries brought 
on our backs a while ago. He ’s 
listening to every word we say.” 
“Never mind him, Zumpt,” said 
Bopp; “he is one of ourselves, as 
the ladies say of the doctor.” “No, 
he is not,” said Lindley ; “he is an 
interloper, and I for one would be 
easier if he were out of that: ‘The 
Lord preserve me from my petters’.” 
“Let him stay,” said Priscian; “he ’s 
a very old friend of mine, and I ’ll 
be accountable for anything he says 
or does. Go on, Zumpt.” So 1 was 
let stay, and Zumpt proceeded. 
“Well, I ’ll tell you how it is. Not 
one of us grammarians knows how 
to read a book. The first thing 
any one of us does when he takes 
up a book, i» to set about to parse 
it, to make out the grammar; if he 
pays any attention at all to the 
sense, it is only as a help to making 
out the grammjir. Now this is a 
preposterous way of reading a book, 
nothing short of putting the cart 
before the horse. 1 say, the reader 
of a book has nothing whatever to 
do with the grammar; the sense 
is all he wants; let jiim attend to 
that and he will have few difficulties • 
or none.” “How is he to get at the 
sense,” said Priscian, “except 
through the grammar? Grammar 
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is the only door; a narrow one, no 
doubt, but the only one. Before I 
allowed one of my Constantinople 
pupils even so much as to guess at 
the sense of^y one of Virgil’s 
verses, I made him parse twenty.” 
“To be sure,” said Zumpt, “for they 
were at school, learning Latin. The 
readers of Mr. Conington’.s Acneis, 
or of any other lay or idyl, are not 
at school; their object is not to 
learn grammar but to apply the 
grammar they have learned, or, if 
they have learned none, to get on, 
as well as they can, without it; to 
be amused, pleased and delighted 
with the plot and the images and 
the rliythm and especially with the 
rhyme ; if there are errors, to con- 
done them; if'there are difficulties, 
not to break their shins on them but 
avoid and go round them; and, 
above all, nerver to stop or hesitate 
or inquire or look about, but go 
smoothly and swimmingly on to F 
for figs, J for jigs, N for knuckle- 
bones, J for jackstones, and S for 
stirabout. To get at the sense, 
Priscian , and that through the 
grammar ! It ’s not at.thc sense the 
reader wants to get, but at the plea- 
sure. Let him get the pleasure, and 
who will, take both sense and gram- 
mar. You might as well ask a man 
to inquire into the grounds of his 
faith, as ask him to examine into 
either the sense or the grammar of 
his romance. He begs you not to 
disturb him, not to awake him out 
of his delicioqs dream. He doesn’t 
want to be informed, wants only to 
enjoy. You ’re troublesome, be off 
out of that.” “Othello’s occupa- 
tion ’s gone, if what Zumpt says 


be true,” sighed Murray. “It ’s too 
true,” saidBopp; “the more gram- 
mar, the less pleasure ; every school- 
boy knows that.” “In the whole 
range of literary pleasures,” conti- 
nued Zumpt, growing excited with 
his theme, “there is none to be com- 
pared with the delight with which 
an illiterate man reads a rhymed 
romance the thoughts of which arc 
sufficiently like his own to be mis- 
taken by his illiterate, undiscerning, 
easily-imposed-on mind, for his own. 
In case the author is of reputation, 
such ignorant reader, flattered to 
find so eminent a person agreeing 
entirely with him on all points, 
begins to entertain a higher opinion 
of himself; if he has a good memory, 
revels in an almost perpetual cita- 
tion of some of the most striking 
verses; if he has a full purse, buys 
the book, lays it on his drawing- 
room table, makes presents of it to 
his friends, and is continually in- 
quiring after the newest edition. 
In the opposite case, the same illite- 
rate reader wonders how it is pos- 
sible so sweet, so touching, so na- 
tural, so true a poet is so little 
known, inveighs against .the bad 
taste and want of discernment, of 
the times, and predicts a career of 
glory to a poet who requires only 
to be known, to be appreciated; 
a prediction which seldom fails to 
fulfil itself, and Hiawatha, The 
Course of Time, The Idyla of the 
King, and Evangeline rapidly reach 
fifth and tenth editions.” “I ’ll not 
throw away my ferula yet, for all 
that, Zumpt,” said Murray. “It ’s 
no doubt very pleasant to find our 
thoughts reflected back to ufl^from 
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every book we read, and 1 know no 
Burer or speedier way of becoming 
enamoured both of one’s own self 
and one’s author ; neither do I doubt 
that most of the favorite authors we 
hear so much of, are authors who 
have been read exactly in the man- 
ner you have so vividly pictured; 
nevertheless I, for one, will never 
use my book as a looking-glass 
wherein to contemplate my own 
face; my book shall be to me a 
telescope and microscope, where- 
with to bring into view, objects 
either too remote or too minute for 
my unassisted vision; my book shall 
show me my author’s thought, not 
reflect me back my own. For this 
reason my author shall be gramma- 
tical, it being grammar alone which 
enables my author to express his 
thought, grammar alone which 
enables me to understand it. 1 will 
therefore neither throw away my 
ferula, nor read such books as 
Mr. Conington’s.” “Bravo! Lind- 
ley,” said Bopj). “A whift* of that 
old, sturdy, quakei' spirit which 
established American Indepen- 
dence, is something refreshing in 
these soapy, idyllic times; rGj 
freshing to me? I mean, for as to 
the public, we are only wasting our 
breath on them; they ’ll take their 
own way without minding what 
cither you or I say. Come away, 
Bindley, it ’s growing late: ‘Nox 
ruit, Lindleic, nos flendo ducimus 
boras’.” “I wonder how Mr. Con- 
ington has that?” said Priscian. 
“I ’ll tell you ,” said Lindley, “first 
tl;^nking Bopp for his compliment. 
No one knows how to pay compli- 
ments like Bopp. Mr. Conington says: 


Atneat, night approaehts near: 
while we lament^ the hours career.*' 

“Any bad grammar there, Lindley?” 
said Zumpt. “You wouldn’t have 
both bad grammar ^i^nd misrepre- 
sentation of Virgil’s thought in the 
same sentence, would you?" said 
Priscian. “Why not?” said Bopp. 
“It would be no so great miracle for 
Mr. Conington. Have you so soon 
forgot Long tossing earth and ocean 
o^er, and Much laboured too in 
battle-field. ?” “For myself," said 
Prtecian, “1 am hardly English 
scholar enough to pronounce with 
certainty whether there is, or is not, 
bad grammar in the couplet, but 
it ’s plain there is very little Virgil. 
Both approaches near and the hours 
career are Mr. Conington’a.” “Com- 
pensations, I suppose, for night 
falls and we pass the hours," 
said Bopp. “I must say I approve 
of that principle of compensation, 
founded, as it is, on the broad, firm 
basis of eternal, immutable justice: 
lustitia fiat, caelum ruat." “Which 
you know means, Uot, let justice be 
done and the sky fall, but, let jus- 
tice be done ayd the sky approach 
near,” said Zumpt. “Don’t be 
too hard on Mr, Con^gton, Zumpt," 
said Bopp. “Perhaps he knew, 
what you don’t seem to know, that 
whenever Virgil’s Night ^ruit’, she 
is always rising, and whenever 
Virgil’s Night falls, it is just day- 
break : 

‘et iam nox humida caelo 
praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera 
somnos.’ 

It ’s not Mr. Conington’s fault, but 
his rhyme’s. Put the saddle on the 
right horse." “Mr. Conington’s 
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rhymers fault is •Mr. Coniugton's 
own fault/' said Liiidley stoutly; 
“for whose is the rhyme hut Mr. 
Coniugton's? uot Virgil’s, I 'm sure.” 
*<No matter if|)iose fault it is,” said 
Priscian, *4et Zumpt go on; we 
should not have interrupted him. 
Go on, Zumpt; 1 beg your pardon 
for my unseasonable question; go 
on.” “The poet’s mission,” con- 
tinued Zumpt, “is to give, the rea- 
der’s, to take, pleasure. Both mis- 
sions are accomplished every time 
a book is read through from begin- 
ning to end with pleasure. What 
matter if, from beginning to end, 
the thoughts and images called up 
in the reader’s mind ;havc not been 
those which the author intended to 
call up, but others more or less 
different, others which in the read- 
er’s mind are so closely connected 
with the words as alone to be called 
up by them? The reader, unaware 
of his misconception, goes on no 
less pleased, often more pleased, 
than if the less familiar, stranger 
thoughts and images intended by the 
author, had been evoked, finds no 
hitch, and all goes stpooth and easy 
until we, spoil-sport grammarians, 
come hi betwqpu with our apple of 
discord; we grammarians, whose 
pleasure is less to learn and know, 
than to show how little others have 
learned or know ; we grammarians, 
who searc’i for warts and pimplea 
with magnifiers, and for dimples 
with diminishers; we grammarians, 
who neither use the manger our- 
selves nor let the horse use it.” “I 
did not expect to hear that from 
you, Zumpt,” said Bopp. “It ’s an 
ill bird ’files its own nest.” “Zumpt ’s 


uot serious,” said Lindley. “No 
one knows better than Zumpt that 
it ’s not grammar is in fault; that 
it ’s not with grammar we are to 
fall out, but with Mr. Coningtou 
whose grammar is bad.” “Bight, 
Lindley,”, said Bopp; “the fault ’s 
not in grammar, but in the gram- 
mar, in Mr. Conington’s grammar, 
which is indeed, as we ’re all agreed, 
execrable. But we must never forget 
the cause of tliis most execrable, 
most abominable — 1 can never get 
a bad enough name for it — this 
^monstrum - horrendum - informe - in- 
gens - cui - lumen - ademptum’ gram- 
mar of Mr. Conington’s, his octo- 
syllabic rhyme.” “And whose fault 
but Mr. Coniugton’s own, is Mr. 
Coniugton’s octosyllabic rhyme ?” 
said Lindley, warmly. “Drunken- 
ness is an aggravation of, not an 
excuse for, the outrages of the 
drunkard; rhyme is an aggravation 
of, not ail excuse for, the outrages 
of the rhymester. Bhyme! the 
monkish invention which forces you 
to say what you ought not to say, 
what you do not intend to say, aye, 
what you neither think nor believe. 
Jb'augh! I hate both rhyme and 
rhymesters. I am ashamed of Mr. 
Coningtou, that he stooped to have 
anything to do with it. I expected 
better of him, better of the erudite 
professor and commentator, better 
of the University of Oxford.” “That 
’s all very fine talk, very, virtuous 
indignation, Lindley,” said Zumpt, 
“but there are few Herculeses iiow- 
a-days, to prefer the toilsome road 
to the pleasant. Mr. Coningtop’s 
octosyllabics shine bright on the 
drawingroom table; Surrey’s and 
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Milton’s heroics gather dust on the 
shelf. ‘Marmion’, said Mr. Conington 
to himself before he sat down to 
translate the Aeneis, ^las been read 
by multitudes who would find the 
perusal of the Paradise Lost too 
severe an undertaking’, and, when 
he had finished his wort, stereotyped 
the reflection in his preface, lest any 
one should mistake liis motive for 
caricaturing the Aeneis, lest any- 
one should accuse him of holding 
the opinion that the Aeneis wore 
better represented in octosyllabic 
rhyme than in heroics. You ’re quite 
too oiie-sided, Lindley ; all for Virgil, 
and nothing at all for the reader. 
You forget there are two parties in 
court. The reader begs a little of your^ 
attention. Besides, tlie reader’s is a 
living interest, Virgil’s a dead one. 
Do take the reader a little into 
account, be it over so little. You 
surely wouldn’t inflict on him all Vir- 
gil’s repetitions, wouldn’t make liiin 
go through Which in an if the 
fates preserve alive, if he 
feed on the ethereal efflu- 
ence, if he do not yet lie down 
in tlie cruel shades, wlien the 
whole pith and essence of the rig-i 
marole might be put, and has been — 
and, as 1 think, most judiciously 
— put, by Mr. Conington, into a 
nutshell : 

if he. utill looks upoji the sun, 

710 si>ectre yet ” 

“Virgil’s rigmarole! Zumpt,” said 
Priscian; “Virgil’s rigmarole put 
into a nutshell by Mr Conington, 
judiciously put into a nutshell! 
That is the last repi’oach I ever 
expected to hear of Virgil, the last 


praise I ever expected to hear of 
Mr. Conington. Why, it is Virgil’s 
brevity makes him so difficult to be 
cither understood or translated; it 
is of Virgil’s brevity Mr. Conington 
himself so feelingly complains: ‘Not 
the least of the evils of the measure 
1 have chosen, is a tendency to 
diffusencss: and, in translating one 
of the least diffuse of poets, sucli 
a tendency requires a strong remedy. 
Accordingly, the duty of conciseness 
has always been present to my mind.” 
“Exactly so, Priscian”, replied Zumpt ; 
“Mr. Conington’s measure being so 
diffuse, there was no possibility of 
keeping the translation within limits, 
of preventing jt from looking, when 
))laced beside the original, pretty 
much as an ox looks standing beside 
a frog, except by lopping - off” — 
“11a! ha! ha!” interrupted Priscian, 
“except by lopping-off the limbs of 
the frog to bring linn down to the 
dimensions of the ox. Ha! ha! ha! 
Virgil’s rigmarole judiciously put 
into a nuts'liell!” “Take care you ’rc 
not premature with your laugli, 
Priscian,” said Bo 2 )p. “How do vve 
know but this* lo])ping-off hero 
may be compensated, and more than 
compensated, clscwhei’c, by graft- 
ing -.on V How do we kno>v but it 
may have been ])recisely.this omis- 
sion which made room for the inser- 
tion of that exquisite original figure 
into the third Book : 

His sweet tofeel 

fate's hook is closed and under seal. 

for us, dlas! that uolume stern 

has many another page to turn. • 

Persuaded , as we all arc , of 
Mr. Conington’s inexorable justice, 
knowing, as we all do, how rigidly he 
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adheres to his self-imposed principle 
of compensation, why should we 
hesitate to accept an entire original 
chapter about fate’s book, as pay- 
ment, with int^est, for any omission 
of fate, any squeezing into a nutshell, 
any lopping-oft' of frog’s legs there 
may be bereV” “1 will accept no 
compensation, no interest,” said 
Lindley. Virgil’s corpus must be 
respected, must be kept illaesum et 
inviolabilc. That is my sine-qua- 
non. I would as soon think of a 
compromise with a man who had 
struck his father or robbed his client, 
as with a man wlio had violated the, 
corpus of Virgil.” “And 1 too”, said 
Priscian: “Qui corpus Virgilii viola- 
verit, sacer csto. We have had 
enough of Tuccas and Variuses, 
enough of Pcerlkamps and Gruppes. 
We must liave no n^ore llonsards, 
no more Franciades, no more idyllic 
Aeneids, no more translators of 
Virgil touring with Dr. Syntax in 
search of the picturesque.” “Nor 
any more bloody dukes • of Alba 
among Aeneas’s descendants, I liope, 
said Lindley. “No fear of that,” 
said Popp. ancient sires of 

Albas blood are far enough off from 
the bloody duke. Fair play for Mr. 
Conington', liowever little fair play 
Mr. Couingtoii shows Virgil.” “You 
forget, Bop*p”, replied Lindley, “that 
the octosyllabic Aencis is neitlier 
for you nor Zumpt nor Priscian nor 
even for me , but for the drawing- 
room table’, for the unlettered, for 
the wholly ignorant in such matters. 
Now where in that large class of 
readers is there one, who has any 
image of Alba Longa, the Latian 
city, in his mind, ready to be called 


up by these words of Mr. Coning- 
ton’s?" “Let whoever has not, go. 
to his gazetteer,” said Bopp. “It’s 
not to his gazetteer, but to his bio- 
graphical dictionary, the words send 
him,” said Lindley. “The words are: 

thmet come, the hardy Latin brood, 

the ancient fireo of Alba* a blood. 

Now hardy Latin brood, ancient 
sires ^ and Alba's blood, being all 
suggestive, not of places but persons, 
the illiterate reader who has any 
doubt of the correctness of his first 
impression, that the bloody duke of . 
Alba of whom he has so often heard, 
is meant, goes to his biographical 
dictionary to inquire who this Alba 
of Virgil’s was, and finding no Alba 
there except the bloody duke of that 
name, has his first impression con- 
firmed, and hastens on, expecting 
soon to hear more, either of the 
bloody duke himself, or of his sires, 
or of the sires of his blood.” “Exactly 
so,” said Zumpt, “and what harm, or 
why liot? The phantom affords as 
much pleasure as the reality, nay 
more, being botli more lively and 
less strange, the reader is satisfied, 
and the translator saved trouble and 
lierhaps blame.” “The reader lias 
my hearty congratulations,” said 
Bopp, gravely : 

'^whuro ignorance iy bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

“1 don’t know which is most to be 
congratulated,” said Zumpt, “the 
reader who is made so happy, or the 
translator who puts on the victor’s 
crown without having experienced 
either the fatigue or the sweat or the 
dust, of the circus.” “More to be 
congratulated than either said 
Priscian, “is V’^irgil himself, to whose 
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glory of having predicted Christ in 
his Pollio is now to be added the 
new wreath of having predicted the 
bloody duke of Alba in the exordium 
of his ‘Aeneis. ^Sed tamen amoto 
quae ramus seria ludo.’ 1 greatly 
fear, this bloody duke of Alba will 
ruin Mr. Conington’s ‘book.” “Just 
the contrary,” said Zumpt, “he will 
recommend it. While the well in- 
formed go round the pitfall smiling, 
the ill-informed, quae maxima turba 
est, will lose themselves wi th pleasure 
in the delicious bottom.” “Let the 
maxima turba take care of them- 
selves,” said Priscian; it ’s not for 
them T am concerned , but for the ‘ 
pauci, the well informed, amongst 
whom give me leave to cIjjss you, my 
respected collea-gues, as well as my- 
self. Of our falling into the pitfall 
there is indeed as little danger, as 
there is of our .losing ourselves in 
the delicious bottom; but we are not 
at all unlikely to stand, like so many 
perplexed sheep, on tlic brink, ^and 
say to each other as 1 say to you 
now: fair and softly; like as this is 
to the duke of Alba’s blood, it is not 
the duke of Alba’s blood at all — 
nimium, ne crede color i — it is Long^a 
Alba’s blood: and then to ask each 
other as 1 ask you now: what is 
Longa Alba’s blood V” “What is 
Longa Alba’s blood V” said Bopp, 
repeating the question. “Yes,” said 
Priscian, “what is Longa Alba’s 
blood? I wait for ‘information.” 
There was a long pause. “Longa 
Alba’s blood is the blood of Longa 
Alba,” said Lindley at last, confi- 
dently. “It is,” said Bopp; “there is 
no doubt of it.” “Agreed”, said 
Zumpt; “kll agreed,” said Priscian; 


“now what ’s the blood of Longa 
Alba?” Another long pause. “Does 
Virgil say nothing about it?” said 
Lindley. “Not one word,” said Pris- 
cian ; “I wonder where Mr. Conington 
got it.” “Of course in Marmion,” 
said Zffmpt: 

‘“De Wilton and Lord Mamion woo’d 
Clara de Glare of (Foster's blood’.” 

.“It ’s a wise son knows his own fa- 
ther,” said Lindley , “but if there ’s 
any virtue in likeness, 

the ancient airen of' Alba' a bloody 

is certainly a much nearer relative of 

*01ara do Clare of Gloster’s blood’ 

than of ALuANiQUE I'ATREB.” “Zumpt ’s 
quite right,” said Bopp; “he was 
thinking more of Clara de Clare than 

of ALBANIQUK l‘ATRES, whcil. he WUS 

inditing 

the ancient sires of Alba's blood." 

“What wonder if he was,” said Lind- 
ley, “or that the same jade got be- 
tween him and his AbsANiQUE tatrks, 
that got between the dying Marmion 
and his ? 

Hho monk, with unavailing care.s 
oxhaiistod all'thc Church’s prayers, 
ever, he said, that, closo and near, 
a lady's voice was in his car, 
and that the prie.st ho could not bear.’ 

what wonder? 1 say, 

‘for ne’er, . 

he did by Mary swear, 

a form so witching fair 

as Clara’s of de Clare, 

in work-day world was seen ; 

some love-lorn fay she might have been, 

or, in romance, some spell-bound queen.’ 

Thank yoil, Zumpt, for a clue which 
can hardly fail to lead us to the 
meaning of Albas blood; we might 
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have looked long in Virgil for one.” 
‘‘What way does the clue go, Lind- 
ley?” said Priscian; “take care you 
don’t break it.” “No fear,” said Lind- 
ley, “it ’s not so slender. 

‘Clara de Clare of Gloster's blood' 

means Clara de Clare who had 
Gloster’s blood in her veins, so 

the ancient sires of Alba's blood 

means the ancient sires who had 
Alba s blood in their veins.” “I’m 
not so sure,” said Priscian. “Clara 
de Clare might have some of Gloster’s 
blood in her veins , Gloster having 
been a man and her ancestor, but I 
find sonic difficulty in tlie ancient 
sires’ having any of Alba’s blood in 
their veins. Alba being, as we have 
already seen and are all agreed, not 
a man, not the Duke of Alba, but 
Alba Longa, the Latiau city. 1 fear 
there’s little good in your clue. I 
cannot digest blood of a city.” 
“Jt ’s a jiity he did not keep to Virgil 
and Alban,” said Bopp, “when he 
might so easily. There is no excuse 
either of rhyme or rhythm for Alha's. 
He had the very word Alban put 
into his mouth , and would not take 
it*, nothing would do himbut.rH6a’5.” 
“One would be almost tempted to 
think,” said Priscian, “that he rejec- 
ted the right word because it was 
the right word and Virgjl’s own, and 
adopted the wrong word because it 
was the wrong word and so like 
Sir Walter Scott’s.” “An old trick 
of his,” said Zumpt, “which if we 
are not well up to, we may some- 
times mistake the happy intro- 
* duction of some unknown or unno- 
ticed gem of a great master, for 
an awkward blunder of the intro- 


ducer , as in th‘e case before us , or 
even for arrant nonsense , as in the 
case of the sheer descent upwards 
of the tower on the top of Priam’s 
palace : 

with sheer descent a turret high 

rose from the roof into the sky^ 

where nothing, not even Virgil’s own 
‘in praecipiti’, can save the reader to 
whose rescue does not come on the 
instant: 

‘but from the eastern battlement 

a turret had made slicer descent 

and, down in recent ruin rent, 
in the mid torrent lay.’ • 

“1 think almost worse. of him for 
blood than for Alba's^"’ said Lindley. 
^‘‘Alba's is at least like Alban , and 
Alban is Virgil’s own word; hwi blood 
is entirely Mr. Conington's and Sir 
Walter Scott’s; not one trace of it in 
Virgil.” “On the contrary,” said 
Bopp, “I excuse blood, which though 
not in Virgil, is required both by 
the^ rhythm *and the rhyme, while 
Alba's is required by neither. He 
might perhaps have found a word 
which would have chiined-in better 
than blood, but hardly a word fitter 
for him to introduce suoMarte, where 
the subject was genealogy. In 
respect of the sense , blood was far 
and away to be preferred to wooed , 
or stewed, or chewed, or spew- 
ed, or mewed, or crude, or 
lewd, or feud, or any other more 
perfect chime for brood which he 
could easily have found.” “Let us 
. excuse both,” said Zumpt ;“humanum 
est errare , divinum est errores con- 
donare; and which of us is so iron- 
hearted as not to feel for a man 
pressed by the hard, double -fist- 
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ed Necessity of octosyllabic and 
rhyme, 

*nunc (lextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ilia 
, sinistra’.” 

“He deserved all the pommeling he 
got, and more,” said Lindley, “for 
going into the way of that hard, 
double-fisted Necessity at all. He 
might have known how she would 
treat him, how she treats all who 
come near her or have anything to 
do with her.” “You don’t know how 
sweet, how enticing, how siren a 
song she sings, Lindley,” said Zumpt, 
“or you would not say that.” “I beg 
your pardon, Zumpt, 1 know very 
well,” replied Lindley, “and in its 
proper place I have many a time 
listened to it with pleasure. Mr. 
Conington too was free to listen to it, 
and oven to sing it himself if he 
.pleased , and chorus away with 
Sir Walter Scott and Clan- Alpine’s 
boatmen, but he was not free to set 
Virgil a-chorusing with them : 

»;e thought thevi to Myctnat flown, 
and rescued Troy forgets to groan, 
wide stand tile gqtesj what joy to go 
the Dorian camp to see,' 
the land disburthened o f the foe, 

. Roderigli Vich Alpine, ho! ird! 

the shore from vessels free. * 

It does not come well out of Roman 
lips; least of all, well opt of Virgil’s. 
What! Virgil, who sang oven bucolic 
in hexameter, to sing epic in octo- 
syllabic rhyme! Fie! fie! It is 
Henry the Eighth dancing a horn- 
pipe to the lascivious pleasing of a 
lute.” “You are quite too severe on 
poor Mr. Conington,” said Zumpt. 
“One would think you had some 
spite at him. Did he ever offend 
you?” “Never,” replied Lindley, 


“except by this one act.” “This act 
has offended us all,” said Zumpt; 
“but remember: “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.” “The sun 
shall not only go down on my wrath, 
but rise on it too,” sfRd Lindley, “if 
it rises on me.” “Bravo! again, 
Lindley,” said Bopp; “if you’re not 
an Englishman, you’re worthy to be 
one. Blow the rebels from the can- 
non’s mouth.” and he clapped Lind- 
ley on the shoulder until the blood 
mounted into, and animated, the 
features of the honest American. 
“Mercy ’s twice blessed,” said Zumpt, 
“and droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven.” “And more than that,” 
said Priscian, “Mr. Conington ’s clear 
off. But what ’s this he has left be- 
hind him?” and, stooping down, he 
took up a piece of paper , soiled and 
crumpled as if a regiinent of soldiers 
had marched over it. “What is it?” 
said Bopp. “Let me see it,” said 
Zumpt, taking it out of Priscian’s 
hand. “There ’s writing on it. There, 
do you read it, Lindley.” “Heroics!” 
said Lindley, after conning it for a 
few moments: “by the ghost of Mil- 
ton, heroics!” “Can you make them 
out, Lindley?” said Bopp. “1 ’m 
longing for a draught of something, 
no matter what, tb jput the taste of 
that treacly emulsion, that mawkish 
colostrum we have been swallowing 
all morning, out of my mouth.” “Read 
them out, Lindley,” said Priscian: 
“You don’t intend to keep them all 
to yourself, do you?” But Lindley 
read on, never lifting his eyes off the 
paper, nor seeming to hear a word 
that was said to him. “I say, Lindley,” 
shouted Bopp, “what are you dream- 
ing about? you seem, to forget 
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«qua ae 

plena per inaertaa fandebat luna fonosiraa.'* 

So full was I of it, that, while strip- 
ping for bed, 1 continued to see be- 
fore me , less clearly than in *the vi- 
sion, but still ctearly and uumistake- 
ably, the four demigods with their 
ferulas, filleted hair, knit brows, and 
severe, classic features. Two or three 
times I put on, and as often took ofP, 
my nightcap, apd when I lay down 
at last, it was my veni-vivi-vioi 
shield I had under my head, not m)*^ 
pillow; octosyllabic rhymes, with 
less either of sense or grammar than 
even Mr. Conington’s, kept chiming 
in my ears till a late hour of the 
night, ^nd just as I went to sleep 
and began to forget myself, had 
taken somewhat of the following 
form: 

I do not like you, Juno foil; 

the reason why, I know' full well : 

Juno 's vixen and not fell, 


as Mr. Oonlnffton knows well* 
and will, if yea ask him, tell. 

I do not like you, Juno fell. 

I do not like you, Juno fell ; 
the reason why, 1 know full well : 
saeva *8 vixen and not fell, 
as Mr. Conington knows well 
and will, if you ask him, tell. 

I do not like you, Juno fell; 
why should 1 like you, Juno fell? 
vixen Juno I like well ; 
you I don’t like, Juno fell. 

Vixen Juno, is it well 
Mr. Oonington should toll 
of Aeneas made to sate 
fell Juno’s unforgetting hate, 
seeifig it wasn’t her hate at all, 
but your anger did it all, 
and— when at last he onward boro, 
and landed on Lavinium’s shore 
long tossing earth and ocean o’er,— 
made him much dig in battle-field, 
striving his city’s walls- to build, 

and give. his Gods that home, 
whence come the hardy Latin brood, 
the ancient dukes of Alba’s blood, 
and lofty- rampired Rome? 
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1—15. 

ILLE — IRAE 


The proem, preface or argument of the poem— the prelude, as it 
were, of the song — consisting of three parts, of which the first, 
ILLE Eoo — AGRicoLis, introduccs the author himself, the second, 
AT NUNC— ROMAE, introduccs the poem and specifies of what the 
poem treats, while the third, musa — irae, invokes the^Muse. The 
poem proper, or actual story, commences only with urbs anti- 

QUA FUIT. . 

1 (4 

ILLE EGO 


The proof which the first two words of the Aeneis afford of the 
obscurity, to us moderns at least, not merely of Virgifs style, 
but of the Latin language itself, .is startling, almost sufficient to 
deter from the study both of Virgil and I^atin. Of these two 
words there are no fewer than three different interpretations 
involving as many different structures. 

The first is that of those commentators who insist that illb 
and EGO are the nominatives, one before and the other after, of 
the verb sum subauditum, and that the sense is: I am ha who, 
i. e. I am theman, who: '^bgo ille fsuihj,” Ruaeus. Will man aber 
wirklich dem satze eine form geben, ao muss man zu ille ego sup- 
pliren s um,” Supfle. To this, the most generally received interpre- 
tation, I object, first, the absolute inapplicability both of this inter- 
pretation and the analysis on which it is founded, to the great 
majority of the cases in which the formula ille ego occurs else- 
where, ex. gr. to Ovid, Trkt 4, 10^ 1; Met 1, 757; Amor. 
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5, 8, ^5; 1, 1; Heroid. 13, 105; Tibull. 3, 4, 71; Vespa, W 

Ckm cod et pistoris (Wernsdorf); Antk LaL (Meyer) 209, 1; 
1373 , 3; 1274, 3; Antk Lot, (Bunn.) 4, 32; 4, 40; Vavassgr, 
Eleg. 1, 1, all cited below; secondly, the great improbability 
that Virgil would commence his Aeneis with the prosaic thesis : 
I am he. who; and, tliirdly, the contrary analysis and inter- 
pretation of each of the three ancient grammarians, Sergius, 
Pompeius and Priscian, for which see below: 

To the second possible interpretation and analysis, viz. 
that of those who— quoting, with Thiel, as parallel and similar, 
the younger Pliny’s (Ep. 1, 6) not only unparallel and dissimilar 
but actually inverse “ego ille quern nosti, apros tres cepi,”— 
regard ille and e<;o as placed in apposition and as affording 
the sense: I, he who, i. e. I, the man who, there is the perhaps 
even graver objection that ille ego qui, so understood, ex- 
presses no more than ego qui ; in other words, .that the very 
first word of the Aeneis contributes nothing to the sense — is, 
so far as the sense is concerned, utterly useless and super- 
erogatory. 

The third and last interpretation is. that of those who, with 
Forcellini, Heyne, and Caro, regard ille as performing the part of 
an article or demonstrative to ego, i.e. as added to ego in the same 
manner as it is commonly added to a substantive, viz. for the sake 
of specification and emphasis, and interpret: That I, that same I, 
ivho: “Aliquandoemphasim habel[i IleJ, etporiitur ad ostendendam 
insighem aliqu^in personam aut rein. . . Medea ilia; . . Pittacus 
ille; . . . Magno illi Alexandre. . . Hac ratione iungitur cum 
ego, Virg. 1 Aen. 1: Ille ego.” Forcellini. “Sententia integra: 

ILLE ego . . . NUNC HORllENTIA MARTIS ^ARMA VIRUMQUE (JANO. 

Bene auteni, tarn longa oratione interiecta, potcrat illud at in 
apodosi praefigi, quod toties factum videmus; quod adeorepre- 
hendi, aut at in e t mutari nolim.” Heyne. 

“Qiioir io, die gik tra solve, c tra pastori, 
lU Titiro soiiai Vumil Rainpogiia, ’ 

Caro. 

With these last-mentioned critics I take iny decided stand, 
first and mainly because of the so general practice of the Greeks 
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to add an article or demonstrative to a personal pronoun for 
the purpose of specification and emphasis; Horn. Od, Si, 321 
(Ulysses recognizing his father): 

XSIV 05 |i£v Toi o8’ auTOs :caT£p, ov au jjLStaXXa;, 

TjXuOov £ixoa':(ij steV s; 7:aTpi8a yatav. 

Horn. Od. 21, 207: 

svdov [X£v orj o8* auTo; xaxa TioXXa (jLoyyjoa;^ 
r^XuOov EixoJToi £T£V e; ::aTpt8a yaiav, 

wtere not only is it plain that o8’, no less than auTo;, is added to £y(i> 
for the sajcc of emphasis and clear specification very IJ, but there 
is, for those who require authority for everything, the express testimony 
of Eustathius to (hat effect: sx TcapaXXvjXou 7Cpo; £v8e'.{iv aa^ou; ava- 
yvwptapLOu, ot Tp£i^ xsivrat auv8effp.ot* to oSe, to auTo;, xat to syoj ex- 
plicit testimony coiiccrning the expression in a particular passage, which 
is confirmed by the no less ex^dicit testimony of Apollonius Alexandrinus 
{dc Syntax. 3. ed. Sylburg. p. 207) concerning the expression in general: 
TuaXiv yap axtoXuTov to o8’ eyoj, xai ouTo; £yw, xaOw; ;:po£t7:o[xsv. , as well 
as by the testimony of the same grammarian (ibid. p..65) concerning 
the inflexions of the same expression, tov £[X£ and tov as: [xr^ 8s sxsivo 
ys 'jcapaXeXst^Ooj, to; sJatpSTto; ij ATTixr^ xprjai;, ou 8sovT(o;, s::t [xovt]? 
aiTiaTixTj; to apOpov 7:apcXa(xPavsv* to; sv Tto tov S[xs, tov as, auTixa 
youv xai Tuapa KaXXijxayto, tov as KpoTwniadrjV. 

Horn. 0(1 1, 76: 

aXX’ aysO’, T/{X£t; ow5 7:£pi'^paJ(«)|x£0a jravTs; 
voaTOv, 07:ti); sXOr^ai. 

let all these we here (all these of us here) discuss. Soph. 
PhUoct. 261: 

00 st{x syto aoi xstvo;, ov xXusi; lati); 

Twv HpaxXs ttov ovTa Ssottott^v onXwv, 

0 Tou IIotavTo; 7:at: <I>tXoxTr^Tr,;' 

this I am he, Sopli. Antig, 867 (ed. ’Dind.*) : 

ANTio. ;:po; ou^^apoiio;, aya(xo;, a8’ syto [xstoixo; spyopiai. 

to whom this I emigrate. Anth. Grace. (Leipz. 1829) 7, 1 72: 

0 npiv syto xai ^rjpa, xai apnaxTSipav spuxtov 
OTUspixaTo;, uJttTCSTi] BtaToviav yspavov, 
pivou ysp^aoTTjpo; suorpoya xtoXa TtTatvtov, 

AXxifxsvri;, TCTaytov etpyow antoOs v£©o;. 
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ibid. 338: 

AStt Tot, Ap/! 0 u ui£ IIsptxXEs;, a XtOtva ’yw 
£9iaxa 9TaX«f fxvafjwc xuvays^J^*?’ 

ibid. 145: * 

Ao Eyw a TXa|xwv apsra rapa ‘rwSs xa07|(xac 
AiavTo; TUfjLpto xstpousva rXoxurxou;* 

ibid. 3^4 : 

A8’ syo) a nspipwTo; utco nXaxi ’zr^hi T£0a|ipLa^ 

|iouv(|) £vi ?<ovav avspi Xu9a|x£va. 

with which compare Eurip. Hippol. 1364: 

oo’ 0 a£|xvo; eyw xai 0£oa£7:To3p, 
oo’ 0 a«i)Spo9uvif; jravra; UTTEpcr/rov, 
npoujTTOv £^ ASav 9T£t/f*> xfltTa ya;, 
oXs9a; Pjotov. 

i. c. oS’ 0 <7s;/.vo; /.at 0so«7TT<op syw, or oX' sy^) o <7S[/.vo; xat 
Oso^jsTCTwp, Thcocr. /d////. i, 120 : 

. Aa^vi; syfov o8£ o la; 'Poa; wSs vo|X£Uft)v, 

Aa^vt; 0 tro; Taupco; xai ;:opT[a; (oSs roTtjSwv. 

also Eurip. Heciih. 1M3: 

O’jTo; TJ {xaivct, xai xaxeov Epa; tu/£iv; 

not “heus tu, insaiiisiV” hwt hie tu, imanis? and 1109: o^jro;, 
Tt. Tuaej^st;; not %eus, quid pateris?^^ but Me [fwj , (juid 
patvris?; Soph. Ama\ 1047: o’jtoc, cz ycovo), not with Stephaniis 
(in Themtir.) ‘^heus tu, te appellcf’, but Me [tu\y to appello] and 
71 (MineiVa calling to Ajax): 

ouTo;, 92, Tov Ta; ar/fxaXo)Tioa; yipa; 

Ssiixoi: a 7 :iu 0 uvovTa, 7bp^<j|x&X£iv xaXo). 

not ‘^lieus tu; te voco'', but, wdth Stephanus {m Thesaur.) 
<5uto; [(tu], gs, tov . . . >taX<o. Me \tu\, te voqo; and 89 (Minerva 
to Ajax) : 

w ouTo;, Aia?, d£UTcpov ar£ j:po9xaXf»), 

not '^heus tu, Aiax,'’ but o Me tu, Aiax, o) ooro; [oo|, Ata;. 
Aristoph. Ares, 1199: 

auTT, Tj Tzoi 7:ot t:oi nsrsi ; 

not ^^heus tu, quo, quo, quo volas?” but liaec tu, quo, quo, quo 
volas'^ Aristoph. Vespae, 1364: 

to 0UT9? OUTO;, Tug£$av£, 
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not “heus, heus tu, decropite,” but o hie, hie tu, deerepitc. 

Apollon. Alexand. de Syntax, i, p. 69 (ed. Sylburg.): xat ocuty] 8s S 9 tiv 
a7co8Et^t^ Tou TO (0 [XT^ stvfti oipBpov* xaOoTi :7poT(6sTac saO’ ots 8eixt(X(jj; 
Ti]? ouTO?., where Tr^g ~ ‘:r^q avtfovufxta;, and where after outos is added 
in Sylburg's Latin' translation: m outo;. 

and, secondly, because the Latin ille ego elsewhpre (except in 
those cases in which the substantive verb is either expressed, 
as in Ovid, ex Ponto, 1, 131: 

^^llle ego sum, qui te colui; quem festa solebat 
inter convivas mensa viderp tuos.” 

and Met 4, J2J26 (Sol speaking): 

. . • ^Mlle ego sum qui longiim metior annum. 

or, as in Ovid, ex Fordo 1*, 2^ 133 and 138, clearly inferrible 
from the context) seems, to me at least, insusceptible of other 
satisfactory analysis than: personal pronoun rendered emphatic 
by demonstrative; or of other satisfactory intoi*pretation than: 
that I, that same 7’; ex. gr. Sil. 11, 177: 

“ille ego sanguis 

Dardanius, cui sacraipator, cui iioinina liquif 
ab Iin'c ducta Capys, maguo cognatus lulo, 
ille ego, semihoiniiies inter Nasamonas, et inter 
saevum atquc. aequantem ritus Garamanta^ fcrariim, 

Marmarico ponam teutoria mixtus aliimno?”' 

shail that I .. . that I ... . pitch nil/ tent't Stat. SUv: 3, S, 7 
(ed. Markl.): . 

. . . “fugcre meos Parnasia crines 

vellera, funestamque ederis irrepcrc taxum 
extimui, Jtrepidamque (nefas) arcscere laurum, 
ille [vulgo certe] ego, magnanimum qui facta attollere regum 
ibam alburn spiraiis, Martemque aequarc canendo.” 

that I who used to yo ... . teas very much afraid. Stat. 
Silv. 5, 5, 38: 

**111 e ego, qui toties blandus matrumque patrumque 
•vulnera, qui vivos potui mulccrc dolores, 
ille efeo, lugentum mitis solator, acerbis 
auditus tuinulis et deseendentibus umbris, 
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doficio, medicasquo mauus, fomoiitiiqiie quaoro 
viilneribus (sed suinma) meis.” 

that I who was able so often to soothe wounds, . . . that I, the 
'mild solacer of mourners . . . faint, and require the healing hand. 
Ovid, Trist. % 10, 1 (of liiiuself): 

“llle ogo, qui fuerim, tenororum lusor amorum, 
quern legis, ut iioris, accipe, postoritas,” 

tvho that /, whom you arc reading, was, Ovid, Met. 1, 757 
(Phaeton speaking): 

‘‘ille ego liber, 

ille ferox taciii,” 

that free I, that high-spirited I. Ovid, Amor. 3, 8, 23 : 

“llle ego Musarum purus Phdebique sacerdos 
ad rigidas canto carmen inane fores,” 

that I, pure priest. Ovid, Amor. 2, 1,1: 

“Hoc quoquo composui, Pelignls iiatus aquosis, 
ille ego noquitiae Naso poota meae,” 

that I, Naso, poet of my own naughtiness. Ovid, Her. 12, 105 
(Medea to Jason) : 

“ilia ego, tpiae tihi sum nunc donitiue barbara facta, 
nunc tibi sum pauper, nunc tibi visa nocons, 
flaminea subduxi medicato lumina somno, 
et tibi, (piae raperes, vellera tuta dedi.*' 

Tibull. 3, 4, 71: 

“sed porlucenti cantus meditabar aveiia, 
ille ego, Latonae filius atque lovis.” 

that I, son of Latona and Jove. Vespea, ludicimn cod et instoris 
(Wernsdorf): 

“Ille ego Vespa precor, cui, IMvae, saope de?!istis 
per multas urbos, populo spcctanto, favorem,” 

that I, Vespa. Ael. Hadrian. J^itaph. Sorani Batavi,, Anth. 
Lat. (Meyer) 209, 1: ' . 

“Ille ego Pannoiiiis quondam notissimu.s oris, 

Hadriano potui qui iudice vasta profundi 
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aeqiiora Danubii caiu'tis tranaro sub armis, 


hie situs, liie memori saxo mea lacta sacravi.” 

I^taph. ilnd. 137S, 3: 

“Tile ego, Cjui vixi bis de.no circiiio soils, 
flore geiias tencro vernans et robore pollens, 
miles eram, sum deinde einis do milite factus.” 

Epitaph, Homonoeae, ibid. 1274^ 3: 

“Ilia ego, (luac Claris i'lieram praelata pue.llis, 

hoc Hoiiionoea brevi coiidita sufn tumulo.’ 

Anth. Lat. (Bivrm.) 4, 3^: 

“lliC ego, <pii quondam pro . . . paucisquo diebue 
praetextatus agri index tinisque regeiidi, 
iustitiam colui matremque aequaliter ambas, 
hie sum, quern cernis, nunc Cassius Agrippinus.” 

ibid. 4, 40 : 

“Hie situs illo ego sum mcrulator Publius ipse, 
quod vocitatus eram Baebius cognomino patris.'* 

Vavassor, Eleg, /, 1 (tlie town Rupella to its conqueror): 

“Ilia ego dura silex fleeter, naturaqiie plaiictus 
imperat, et Ibrti victa dolore fleo.” 

with which compare Tcrcnt. Addph. 5, 4, 17: 

. . “ille alter sine labore patrla potitur cominoda.” 

Terent. Ean. 3, 8: 

“Hie vero est, qui si amare oceeperit, ludum iocumquS dices 
fiiisse ilium altorum, praout buius rabies quae dabit.” 

Terent. Adelph. 1, 2, 27: 

. . . “et tu ilium tuum, si esses homo, 

sincres mine faeere, dum per actatein licet,” 

Terent. Adelph, 1, 59: 

. . . . “iste tuus ipse seiitiet 

posterius: nolo in ilium *gravius dicere.” 

Cic. pro Milone: '^Ubi nunc senatus est, quern secuti sumus? 
ubi cquites Romani illi, illi, inquit, tui?’^ Epitaph. Laeoini et 
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Pontii, Anth. Lat. (Bum.) 4, 51 : 

“Vcster ego, liisubres, iaoeo hie sub inarinore, vestcr 
Laeviiius, Lyeiae gloria geiitis erain.” 

Virg. Aen, iO, 85 1: 

“idem ego, iiatc, tuum maeuluvi eriiiiine nomen,’’ 

Ach. r, ^55: 

‘‘liiine ilium fatis externa a sedo iiror'eetum 
portcndi generum,” 


Aen. 7, :i7A. 


. . . . ‘‘huiic ilium posecre fata 

ct rcor, et, si quid vcri mens aiigurat, opto/’ 

and, thirdly, on account of the express consentient opinion and 
judgment of no less than three of the elder grammarians;' 
Sergius, Explanat. in Donat i, Keil vol. 4, p. 500: ^^Oninia 
enim pronomina aut finita sunt aut infinita, iinita dicuntur quae 
definiunt certas personas, quando dico ego, me tan turn intel- 
legis; quando dico tu, te tantum intellegis; ideo dicuntur finita. 
qviando dico illc, differentiam habet: si ad pracscntein refertur, 
finitum pronomen est; si ad absentem, incipit esse minus quam 
linituin. unde adparet quod adiungit sibi aliam personam: 


‘illo ogo sum corpus I’amosi gloria circi.’ 


si enim finitum pronomen semper esset illc, cur sibi adiun- 
geret ego?” Pompeius, Comment Keil vol. V, p. 202: ^‘Ego peni- 
tus finitum est nec habet aliquam dubietatem. finitum an tern dicitur 
pronomen, quando definit personam, ut puta ego: quando dico 
ego, non potes aliquem intellegere alium, sed me, qui loquor. 
item tu quando dico, non potes intellegere alium sod ipsum solum, 
ad quern dirigis sernionem. ille vero habet aliquam differentiam: 
cum debeat natural iter finitum esse ille, tamen aliquotiens accedit 
in minus quam finitum pronomen, ct differentiam ipsam sic ex- 
primimUs, ut, quando do prac^entc loquimur, tunc finitum sit 
pronomen, si autem de absente sit rclatio, minus quam finitum 
sit. hoc etiarn significatur elocutione poctarum fetapud oratores 
invenimus hoc ipsum, tamen et apiubpoetas inveniraus]: 
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ILLK EGO Ql’I QUONDAM URACILI Mt)DULATlJS AVENA. 

iLLE EGO: SI iM.E finltiiiii Qst pronoiiieii, Jiid opus’ fucrat ut 
interpoiierotiir k(jo? stfd ex .eo quod dixit ego osteiidit lioc ipsum 
prononicu, id ost ilek, quoniani non satis finitum est.” Priscian, 
Jnd. (Jramm. 17, Ilf (ed. liortz ap. Keil): ^^Ipso aiditivuni vel 
appositivuHi dioitur, quod Apollonius STriTayf^aTixov nomhiat, 
non quod solum hoc prononien aliis pronominibus vel etiani 
hominibus apponitur, sod quod fi’equcntius quam alia^ ut ego 
ipso^#tu ipse, ille ipse, Virgilius ipse, Cicero ipse, 
inveniuntur (mini et alia pronomina appositiva [i. e. eTutTay- 
jAaTixaJ: Virgilius: 

ILLE EGO QlII QUONDAM GRAGILl MODULATUS AVENA. 

idem in bucolico : 

‘iicc tuns liic Moeris, nec viverct ipso Mcnalcas.’ 

idcmi [in 1]: 

*tpno ille Aeneas' etc. 

per ijxcellentiam igitur hoc pronomcn, id est ipse, quasi 
proprium, quod commune (3st multorum, appositionis iiomen 
possidet. Kt sci(m(lnm, quod tertiao omnes personae pronom- 
inum possunt per supra dictam liguram apponi priinai^ et 
secundao persoium, (ixe^epto stii, sibi, so, a se, priina autem 
V(*J sccunda persona nec inviC(3m sibi, nec tertiao apponi possunt. 
lumio enim (licit ego tu es vel tu ego sum luic ego ille 
lacit vel tu ille tacit; ille aiittan ego I’acio (it tu ill(i I'acis 
dicitur. iiam id est appositiYum, (jiiod apponitur illi, ad (piod 
verbum redditur.” - And again 17, 203,: ^Tronoiiien ipse tribus 
aptissime, ut supra diximus, coniungitur personis. itaque Apol- 
lonius ST^tTayiAaTi/cov hoc vocat, i. (?. appositivum, quod aliis 
pnmominibus apponitur, ut ipse ego vel ego ipse, tu ipse, 
ille ipse, et quamvis inveniantur etiani alia pronomina figu- 
rate sic coniuncta per diversas personas, ut ego ille, tu ille, 
Jiic ille, ut Virgilius: ille ego^carmen. idem in 1 Aeneidis: 
^tuneille — Anchisae.' Terentius in Andria: ^Hic est ille — ludere.^,’ 
non tamen quomodo ipse sine alio pronolnine possunt primae 
(3t sccundae. personae verbis adiungi, ut ipse facio, ipse 
facis. Virgilius in II:, ^(juaeque ipse miserrima vidi.’ idem in 
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bucolicon: ^ciun faciam— ipse venito/ alias autem voces tertiae 
prouoniiiiuin persAae per se sic verbis primac et secuiidae 
personae non possninus copiilare. nemo eiiini (licit ille facie et 
ille facis nisi add as et pronomina priniam et secundam demon- 
strantia perk)nani, nt Cicero invecti varum 11: ^hic ego veliemens 
ille consul, (jui verbo cives inexilium eicio, quaesivi a Catilina/ 
sed ille ego vel ille tu cum diciniiis, relationem significamus 
antec(Mlentis cognitionis, ipse ego vero discretionem, id est 
ipse ego per me et non alius.’' 

How mucb more nobly A'irgil’s poem is commeiiccHi by illk 
K oo rc^gardedas an intensive lau) and pronounced by necessary 
('lision iiJj':<jo, than by tin? two separately insignilicani; words 
iiuj: and and especially by those two words regarded as 

lactors of the common-place thesis ego sum ille, 1 lu^ed not 
point out. 

The w(mls uaa: koo thus analyzed stand altogether without 
a*>'erl), tlui s(mt(mce being abruptly broken off at AcmicoLis, 
and a lunv sentence begun Avith at an anacoluthon of 

Avhich our author’s writings afford but too many (‘xamples ; sec 
Kem. on ^Trogeniem sed ciiim,’’ vr, ad fin. 


1 W-. 

AVENA 


Perhaps no Avord in the Avhole Aimeis has been more uni\"er- 
sally misunfku’sfood by oommentators , translators, and imita- 
tors of Virgil, than this Avord, oecmrring in the very first verse. 
Hy some it has been understood to signify the fife or single- 
tubed pipe (Or. (AovauT^o;, jAOvo/ta'Xap.c);) , the piffero of the 
Italians, and to be used to signify that instrument, because the 
avena, culm us, m' strUw-halm of the fields, resembles the 
fife in shape, being, like it, long, cylindrical, and hollow 
(^^Gracili avena, bescheiden, wie calamus und arundo, als 
einrolu’ige hirtenfliite, die cinfachste gattung des idyllisehen 
gosanges, (lie ni(xlrjgste stufe der kunst bezeichnend,” Thiel. 
“Avena, not a straAv (avIucJi would be. absurd), but a reed, or 
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perhaps a pipe of reeds, hollow like a straw/' €oningt. ad 
EcL t, 3. ^^Die cirifachste rolirc war die eirii’dlirige Jialnipfeife 
(avena, E, J, 3^ calamus, E. 7, 10 \ fistu.la, E. H, 33' 
arundo, E. 0, S\ cicuta, E. 3, .W; 5, 8^)); die siebenrohrige 
syrinx (7?. 3, 30) gehorto schon zudon kiinstlichenm/' Ladewig, 
vol. 1, p. 15. 18(55). Others will not allow avena even this 
poor honor, insist that it is no more tlian the-siinple straw-halm 
itself, the mere culm us or avena of the fields, formed into a 
pipe “Tenui avena; culmo, stipula: unde rustici (ploriim- 
qiie) eantare consueverunt. Alibi (Ed. 3, 37): ^stridenti mis(*i‘nm 
stipula disperdere carmen.' Dicendo autem tenui avena, 
humilis stili g<irius (humilLs) latenter ostendit; quo (ut sujira. 
dictum est) in bucolicis utitur." Serv. ad Ed. .7, 3 (ed. Lion). 
^^Oraeili culmo aut calamo," Ascens. ad Ed. 1, 3, 

' “1 tliat iiiy slender oton pii)e in verse whs wont to scninde'’ PInior. 

“I tlic ilk nnnpiliilis, Unit in the small ait reth‘ 
toned my sanjy,’* Jinuf^lns. 

“Pollux: ‘Trapa Ss AtyoTTTtotc, :wO>.u 90 oYyoc aoXoc, OrrtptSo; srjpr,y.x, 
£/c /.y-Aap//); •/•ptOtv*/)c.’ tibia ex stipula hord(\‘icea. ind(j (‘I’at et 
pastorum tibicinium. tenuis avena poetae dieitur (d cala- 
mus agrestis et stij)ula: ^Stridenti mis(Tiini stipula dispe.r- 
dere carmen.' cui opponitur fistula iuncta disparibus caimis, 
r, Gopiyi," Salmas, ad So/in. p. 124, rnl. 3 (Paris, l()2i>). “Poni- 
ponins avenam pro calamo vel stipula frugis posuit. iit apiitl 
poetam: Varmen tenui nujditaris avena.' i. e. calaino/Md. i/nt/. p. 
380, col. 1. “Avena; luu^c tibia est calamina*: eonficitur miim 
ex calamo segetis, quod nionet\)aleeamp. in Plin." La Oerda. 

“Tityriis, dn, ini gcwdlbc dnr sproizmidnn Imclio j'olclinnt, 
siniist init waldj^osHii^c dim sch iin'iclitij^on lialni zu bc^'oistern,' 

^ Voss, tr.iiislatins; Kvl. 1. / ami l*. 

“Diesen gesang, dessen inlialt die sebiine .Amaryllis isi, 
diehtet Tityrus bald singend, bald auf der einWihrigen pieire 
von liaber- oder gerstenlialm, die iin spott, 3,21, der sieben- 
riihrigen syringti entgegengestcllt, ein solinarrcnder strohhalm 
heisst, die melodic versuchend. Dieselbige lialmpfeife wird v. 10 
calamus geuannt, weil xxV-p-oc nacli- Hesycliius aiich cin 
kornhalm und eine pfeife ist," Voss, ad Ed. 7, 1 aud 3), an inter- 
pretation so congenial to the fiincjr of lexicographers and jioels 
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(who sooin Jis littlo as tlic comiiUiiitatoKS to laivo asked them- 
selves how wore it [)ossil)lo witli sueli an iiistnimeiit to make tlie 
woods resound, ^^silvas r(iSoiiarc”) that wo have Spenser, in 
tiineied imitation of Virpl, ehan^-ing his ^‘oaten r(;eds” lor 
^^trumpets” {Faerie Queene, i, 1: trumpets sternc to ehaun.i;e 

mine oaten reeds'’), Dryden making’Viro-il himself sin^ to an 
^‘oaten pipe” (^^Sung to my oaten pipe”), and Dannelcy {Fnc^el. 
of London, 1825, sub voe, flute) informing us tliat 

“Several species of liutes have been nametl from their forms, or 
from the materials of which they were (roin|>osed; thus the 
avena was meredy an oaten straw; the calamus, hollow reeds 
of diffm-ent lengths unit(*d together/’, while Sthe^’s (dther doubt 
not at all that avena is a d(‘.preciating, disparaging metaphor 
for the pastoral jnpe, the fistula (“Tenui avena, 

nt eulinus pro .tislulii sit,'MIeyn. ad 7%‘/. 7,^2. “Avena pro 
fistula ])astorieia, ut infra r. 1<), calamus, et Fel. cuih 

■(•ontemptu,* strid eiis stipula,'' Forbiger, ad AW. 7,/^), or, 
uneia’tain, enquire whether it may not be so (“nisi quis velit pro 
fistula sunii,” La (lu’da, ad AW. 7, ;2, in continuation, as al)ove). 

Let us sec whether there are not sufficient <lata for deter- 
mining to a perfect c(;rtainty, not (ndy that avena is noiu^ of 
all these, but what ave.na is. Our author represents himself 
here as he has repres(mted hinisidf in the first Kclogue, r. 2: 

“silvcstreui Itiiiui iniisiuu miHlilnris avoiia,” 

and as he has represtmtxHl Oalfus in the tenth .Ikdogue, r. 51 : 

. . '■‘p.-i.storis Sk'iUi moduliibor M V f II n.” 

as playing on the avena, or on an avena, which, it is im- 
possible to fix precisely, tlui Latin language always wanting 
the precision afFoi’ded by the article. l>ut no matter which; our 
author represents himself as playing on ave ]ia. Now shepherds 
and oIIku* rustics, but esqjecially sheidierds, arc continually 
represent jd as playing on avena; 

A’c/. t'jl: 

. . . “p.a.storis Siruli inodulabor avena.’’ 

Tibiill. 2, 

“;i^ricola :issidiio liriiiiiiiii K.'itiatus arati'o 
caiitavit I'erlo riistioa verlia pede: 
el. .satiir Arontl jiriiDiiiii est inodulatiis avena 
vaniuMi ; ut oriiatos dicerut ante l>oOs.’» 
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I Ciilpuru. 8, 27 (tii Tityriis); 

I “8cd til uuBlrao mu.sn.in linpuscis a v«ii ao , 

jU'ciiK}, qiiao .sujKjr li.iec i‘ura.su.s, i|iiaui iutiiLs ml amiiein, 
('oiitiiiut, iiiviiiio SL‘i'va]i.s Tima rarmiiKf lifu-ii.” 

! juid agaiji tlio smiiics orloj^^ist in liis i>]m;cdii)ii I'ur Midiboous , furtlior 
on in tlio sanio oclo^iic : 

“mol la torunt Nyinplinc, jiiotas dat Klora ooronas, 
luaiiihiis Iiic .sii|iremn.s liono.s, daul carmiiia Mii.sao, 
oariniiin dant Miisao, no.s to inodulamiii* avoiia/' 

:iiul art; so rc})r(;s(‘iit<‘(l nut only without any tlispara^xanoni, oi- 
tlior of the instrunieiitor of tliciniisie, but with the <rr<;atest praise: 

I (y'alpuniius, in tin; same opioodioiK 
j •‘.saopo otiam .senior, no iio.s oantan; i)i{»orel, 

laetiis IMioolioa dixi.sti oanncn a vena, 
t'elix o Muliiiooc, vale; tibi frondis odorao 
mnuora dat, laut^s carpens, rurali.s Apolli,).” 

Sil. 1 . 1 , 40 ( 5 : 

• • • .... “I>aj)hnin amarunt 

Siciilidos MuKno. doxtor donavil a vona 
IMioobu.s Ca.stalia, et iii.ssit. proiootiis in herba 
id(|uaiulo I'anorot, i.'ioto.s pur prat.a, per arva 
ad Daphnin propo.raro groi^cs, rivo.s<|iio .siloro. 
illo ubi, .soptona modiilalus arundino (>annon, 
nuik'obal silvas, non uuqiiam tomporo oodoiA 
Sii'oit as.su(>io.s on'iidit in aot|unre caniu.s: 

Scyllaei laciioro ram;.s: .stedit atra eiiarylidi.'^: 

L oL laotus .sropuli.s audivil iuliila (.'yrlops.” 

Aveiui is, besides, tlie iustruincnt of tlie sliepherd s (iod, Pan, 
its inventor, 

r ('alimrn. 10^ J : 

“Nyi-tilos atqiio Mycoii, noi* non ot pulrlior Aniynta.s 
torrontoin patiila vitabant ilioe .suloin; 
i|iium I’an vonatii fo.ssii.s reeuitaro .sul» iilmo 
eottporal, ot :|oinuo Ia.s.sata,s .snmore vires, 
i|ii(mi .super ex tiu'cti pendobat listnla ranio. 
bane, piieri (tainiiuam'praodam ])ro eai'inineVo-s.soni 
siinioro, irnsqiK! us.sct ealanioji Iraefaro .Deoriiiii) 
iiivadiint furto: sed noe rcsonaro eanoroin 
I tistuln, •jiieni .suorat, nee viilt eontoxero earmon; 

! sod pro c.armiiiil»ii.s male dis.sona siliiba reddit. 

Tuin Pan oxeu.s.si^s soiiilii .stridontis a venae, 
iainque vidon.s: ‘puori, si earniina poseitis, imjuit, 
ip.se enuam; nulli fas ost idflaro cicuta-s, 
ijiias ego Maenaliis eera eonitingu .sui> aiitris. 
iain(|uo ogu, Tbieeke, titos ortu.s ot .somina vitis 
online detoxam ; doboiniis e.irniina llaeeho’. 

I- haee fatius, eoepit ea1aiiu.s sie nioiitivagiis Pan.’- 

and, so far from bcinj^* a simple, single pipe or tube, consists of 
scvei’al pipes or tubes, united together in a certain order with 
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wax (i. e. Avaxcd c‘orcl; see Pollux, qiiotcjd below; also Spano, 
quoted l)elow; also Calpimi. 4, 19: ^'iain puerum ealamos et 
odorao viiieula -cuTae Iimgere non coliibos/' and coin])aro the 
use ol’^‘eera” for tabula cerata, Proper!, d, 6, 3: ^V'cra Pbile- 
taeis eertet Koniana eoryinbis/’). 

(\ilpurnius (just <nu>l<‘tl) rrlorring to tlu'- Jiveiiu ol* liis elcvciitli 
; v^■rs^^ : 

. . . . ‘‘nulli fas est iiifiaio ricutas, 

ijuas cp» fPau] Afaeiialiis ccra coiiiuiigo suh antris.” 

P»ut fistula is also the rustie/s and especially the slicp- 

lu'j’d's nmsicalfcistrnnieni; ‘ 


'■ Virj;-. Kvl. 2, ;HI: 


r.ri. 

Kcl. 10, 31: 


uiihi (lis)iaribiis sujitcni ('(>iii])aota 
fistu la, Dattuielas dono mihi qnain dedit olini, 
tU dixit inoricus: Ic nunc liabct ista secundum.” 

‘•cantaiuh) tu ilium? aut unquam tibi fistu la ccra 
iuncta fuit? nou tu in triviis, indocte. solebas 
.strideiiti niisoriiin stipula disperdore carmen?” 

”duni<iuo tibi est odio mua fistula, diiinquu capdllae,” 

. . . . “cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 

innntibus bacc vestris; soli caiitare poriti 
Arcades, o mihi turn quam mollitcr ossa qnioscaut, 
vo.stra mens olim .si fistula dic.al amores!” 


A(.h. 3, OU L (of the sherherd Folyrhcinus) : 

.... ‘‘de collo fistula pendet.” 


Co pa 0 : 


“c.st et, Macnnliu quae garrit diilco sub antro, 
ru.stica pa.slaji.s fistula more sonau.s.” 


Nor, Ciirm. 4j 12^ 1) : 

*‘dicunt in tenero graminn pingiiiiiin . 
cuslode.s oviuin cariniu.a f i .s t u 1 a , 
delectantqiie dimin, cui pecus ct nigri 
colies Arcadiao placent.” 

Horn. y/. IH, A2J: 

• O'jo) o’ a[A’ E^ovTo vo!j.r^c; 

T£ptlO[J.£VOl oupiy?'’ 

IiOii;;us , 4 , 11: Tiapou-ia Toi; XcyofAcVOt; r^ KXsapi'T'Cr^, 7:£tpav ETrcOKiAr^cfs 
TO’j Xe/Oevto!; XapELV, /.at xeAeuei tov Aa'pvtv lai; at^iv otov EioiOs Tjptrjai, 
/at ZT:7.y'{z'kXzz'X'. Tjy.'joLyy. yapwaaGai ■/iTo>va xat yXdttvav xai uTCOor^jAaia. 
O o£ xxOi-jac a'jTO'j; |fil, auTa^J fo7x:£p Ocot-pov, oia; u 7 :o xat 

EX 7/,^ ::y;pa; rr^v <jup'YYa xorzi-rac, 7rpfi)Ta (a£v oXtyov evetiveute' xat at 
atys; Ta; xE'^aXa; apa;A£vat. Eiia EVETivsutjE to vo|i.iov' xat at 
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aiys; ev£|xovTO, vsyaaiat xano. auOi: Xiyupov eScdxe’ xai aOooai xaTsxXt- 
Orj-jav. ETjpt'JE T£ xai ofu (aeXo;* ai Ss, r-xjJTEp Xuxoj ::po7tovTo;, ei; Tr,v 
'jXtjV xaTE^uyov. pisT oXtyov avaxXr,Tixov E'^OcySaxo' xai E^zXOo'j'ja' Tr,; 

uXr^5, tiXt^-tiov auiou tfov 7 :ooc*)V auv£i5pa|j.ov. O'joe avOptoTiou; otxETa; 
L Et^EV av Ti; O'jTfO TTE'OoaSVOUC rpOaTayp-XTl OEa^OT.OU. 

is played on by Pan: 

Calpuniius ('just <iiiotud): 

'••luoiii fFana) super ox tereti pcHilobrit fistula raiiin." 

Lucrct 4, 590: 

*‘(it{>ciius agiiculiiui laic suutisceru, c.iini ran, 
piiioa scinifcri capitis v(;huiiiiia ijtiassaiis, 

Illicit saupe laltro calaiiio.s itcrciirrit hiantois, 
fistula sji'lvestrein no cosset fumlcre iiiiisaia.'* 

is invcnt(id l)y, and sacred to, Pan; 

I- Ovid, Met. /, am : 

\ . . ‘‘quaurit qiioque (Argus], nannjuo rejicrta 

fi still a niipcr orat, qua sit ratione roporta. 

I ... • • * » . 

Painiqiio, quiiiii prcMisain siiti iaiu Syringa ]>iitarot, 

(•orporo pro iiyiiipliao calainos toiiiiisso iialustres; 

(luiii(|Uo ilii siispirat, tiiotos in ariindino vontos 
olTocisso S 011 U 1 II toiinoiii, siiiiiloiiiqiic i|iierci)ti : ’ 
arte nova voplsqiio Douni (iulcodliio captuiii, 
i 'hoc iiiilii concilium tocuni, dixisse, iii.*moblt.’ 

j atqiio ita (lisparibus calaniis coiupagiiio corao 

I iiilor so iuiictis pomoii teniilsse puellao.” 

! Puusaii. 8, 38; xai Ifavo; tEpov sv autoi; sart xat to /mpjov ovo(Aa- 

wOU5t IMcXjisiav, TO "a7:o tt,; aupr,'^'o; {j.eXo; EVTaoOa llavo? cupsOrjvat 
! XEyovTs;* Pliii. A'. //. 7, //7; “Fistuluiii, et iimiiauluiii Pan Mor- 

; curii.” Acliill. Tat. 8, (J: II 'lupty? aoXot jji.ev E'Ti r:oXXot, xxXap.o: oe tcov 
a'jXmv ExaaTo;* auXou7t o’ oi xaXx|xoi ::xvte; io'jttep xjXo; Et: ... 

: 'rE[xvEi orj TOO? xaXauou: u:f ITav, m; xAc::T0VTa; aoTou Tr^v Epm- 

I (/.Evr^v. Kttei oe (/.STa TauT^ oux ei/ev Eupsiv, Ei; too; /aXmou; ooxmv 
! XsX'j'jOai Tr^v /opr^v, ExXas Tr,v tojxTjV, vofi-t'Cmv TsOv/jXE’^at Tr,v Epmij-Evr^v. 
i lii{X'poprjaa: oov Ta T£TijLy,ixEva. tiov xaXa|j.fi)V iii; ixeXtj too 7f')r/aTo:, xat 
auvOEi? Et; £V af')[xa, ei/e ota ystprov Ta; TOj/a; tidv xaX«{i.f')V, xaTaotXmv 
f); TT,; xopr^c TpaujjLaTa. I'^tteve 6’ tpcoTixov ett'Oei; to 7TO|j.a, xat eveteve! 

^ avfoOsv 3t; tou; auXou; aixa s-tXfov T o oe 7:v£y|j.a ota Tmv ev TOt: xaXa- 

jjLOt; aTcvioTEfoy xaTappsov, aoXy^rjiaTa STEoist, xat tq aopty^ ei/e 
Tibull. 2, 5, 29: 

‘‘pciidobatque, vagi pastori.s in arburc votuin, 

J garrula silvc.stri fi stula sacra tieo.*' 

Serviiis, ad hkl. 2, J2: ‘*F i stu 1 tim jsoptciri calamorum habot [ibni], 

I . . . Pan, soeuiidum tabulas, amassc Syringatn iiympliaiu dicifiir: 

i qiiam cum soquorctur, ilia, implorii^to Terrac auxilio, in calanium coii- 
! versa est; qiicm Pan ad solatium amoris incidit, et sibi t'istiilam' 
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focit.” riiilMifxyriiis, /hit/.: “ran, ]m.storaIis dciiii; jmr (Mirnu solcm 
signiticat et liiusun; por fist ill am soptem plaiiotas stollas.’’ Sorvius, 
lid 7icl. 8^ li-'f: ‘‘|l*!iii] qui fistula caiicre primus iiivoiiit, (piia rala- 
mos ill iisiim rniitileuac addiieoiis iiicrtos cssi^ non jiassus est.’ Vi'dnis, 
ad Eel. 4f o8 : “Pan . . . fistiijafti rarmen(|iuv fomposuil," 

and consists of several pipes or lubes, united toij*etlu'r 'with wax, 
i: 0, wa\(‘d cord. 

r Calpiini. (just quoted); lul. P<dl. 4, 09: riz TjpiyYo: Ei'oi; av 

! -acaysiv z^iz to aiojAa zat t.olool'^zoz\v ^ zat oia'TJictf-oiv lo 

rv£j|j.a. r, (itv o'jv zaXarif.JV z^zi auvOr,zr), Xivni zat zr^(ici) juvocOciaa, 7, y: 
ajTOT/:oto:, ajXoi “oXXoi, ^zaaio; u-/ cza^ifi^zaTa pizociv utioXt^yovie; 

. Et; Tov EXa/trjTOV aro tou p-EYa^'^y, 'Sorv. and Pliilarg. ad A>?. 

(Just qin)ted'; Si'i’v. ail /’’</. c*', -4 (just quoted); Virg. hJr/. *?, i/O', and 
*j', 1/if (just <iuoled) ; Lgerct. I, 590 (just (luutod); Ovid, if/cf,. /, 0‘87, 
(just quoted I ; Tilmll. 2, 5, .‘»1: 

“fistula, eiii .semper derro.sfit arundinis cudo; 
iiam ealamiis ecra iiiugitnr usque minor.” 

In our text, lli<'rei‘ore, the word aveiui is used, not in its|)ri]nary 
s«‘iis(! of hollow V(‘g('table stalk, halm, or ived (]1in. A'. //. 

AS MV (ed. ^Sillig): ‘\Seanibaeuin Inuie [eriphitij in a v tot a 
habel susiiin deorsuni decurrentein cum sono hatidi, inidt‘ (d, 
nomcn accc^pit.” riin. .Y, If, XV, sect. / (of the plant linnm ): 
‘‘Denique lain parvo seinine uasci quod orbcni ttTrjirum nliro 
citro portet, tain jjjracili avona, tarn non alti^ a tellure sublata, 
neque id virilnis snis nexuin, sod fractuin tunsumque etin niolli- 
tiam Itman coactnm ininria naturae ac snmma aiidacia, et . . 

pervenire.’^), 1ml in its secondary sense of musical instrument 
(Mart. 8, d, 21: . 

“uiigusta fjmtan; lu'oflvidoari.s a veil a, 
diim tua multorum vincat avena tulias 

whore nothing can be plairuu' than tlie contrast Ixd-wetm two 
musical instruments known resp(?ctively by tlu*. names of 
avona and tuba) composed of several avenae, or hollow 
stalks, halms, or reeds, united together; 

r ejaud. Ei)ith. Pall, et Ciier. Hi: 

I . . “jdatauci iianiqiio ille fHymeuaeii.'^] sub alta 

fiisus inaequalo.s cora toxoli.nt a v u ii a .s , 

Maeii:ili(>si|uu inodos, et pa.storaIia labri.s 
murmurn teiitabat-relegeus, orisque reeiirsu 
dissiiuili teiiiiciii variabat arundiiie veiitum.” 

Ovid, Met. /, 077 (of Mercury) : 

I **ct ?frm*tis canUit a v e n i s 
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where “aveiias” and “aveiiis” are rcspeetivciy the asscnil)lajje of 
hollow stalks, halms, or reeds, «)f whieh the iimsical instrument, called 
avena from its eonsistiiij^ of an assenibla^je of avenae, or Imllnw 
I stalks* halms, or reeds, consists. 

rxjudly as fistula (Ovid, 31et 8, J of Daedalus iiiakiu^ the 
wiii<j;s]: 

. . . . **ponit In oiMlinc pennas, 

a minima coeptas Ionian) hreviore seiiuenli, 
lit divo crevisse jnites: sie rustica (|iiondani 
fistula disparihiis paiilaiini surj^it avenis," 

ral|)itrM. 10, o; Vir^*. Kd. ,9.7; 10, ,7/; Am. .7, i}01\ 

(opff 10- I lor. (\inn. 4, 1:^, lO-^ Lueret. 4, 503; Ovid, Md. 7, i)88\ 
riiii. N. II. 7, ;y?\ Vi; Tibull. 2, 5, 30; Serv. and Pliihir^-. ad 
Vd. :J, S(u*v. ad Vd. S, 2/; Probus, ad Vd. 1, .7<S; till (jiiott^l 
above) is not taken in its littiral sensti ol'liollow st.-ilk, reed, tube 
(Varro li. h. 5, Wi: ^^Fons untb*. funditur o terra aqua viva, ui 
fistiil.'i a qua fusus aquae’^), but in its st'eondary sense of mu- 
sical instrunient, called fistula on iiecount of its consisting of 
an assemblage of fistulao or hollow stalks, babns, reeds, or 
aven;ie; 

Ovid, Mit, 8, mi: 

. . rusiira ,|iiondayu 

fi. sill la disparilius paulntiin sur^it :i vniiis.’*, 

and fistula and avena are -but two difl’erent nanu'.s of, or 
terms lor,. one and the same instrument played on by rustics and 
shepherds, and especially by the rustic’s and shepherd’s (lod 
]\an, its inventor, and consisting of stiveral (s(‘venj jiipes or 
tubes, fistulae.or avenae, united together with waxed cord. 

In like manner calamus (/ta>.afA 0 c) is the rustic’s and 
es|)(H*ially tlic shepherd’s musical instrunient; 

I Cnlf-.r., 71: 

illiiiii [iKisioi'cin], italaiiio laeliini rcriiiuiiLH ])alu.sin, 
otiaqiK; iiividia d(!f;(!iil(‘iii ac fraiido r(‘ini>l:i, 

IioIluiitem(|Uu sihi, viridi cuiii paliniU! ludcns 
Tinolia i)ainj)iiiuu subter cuiua vulat aiuirlu.” 

m. /, 10 : . . 

“hider(3 ((iiao vcllciii cal am o ])oniiisil a^rusli.” 

K, 1.2,114: 

' “nee to pocnitoat c a 1 am o'trivis.se labclluni.” 

is played on by l^an, 
j (hilpurn. 10, 7: 

I . . . “faaque csHCt calam o s tra(‘taro deonini .[vix. J*anos].“ 

j id. 10, 17: • ■ 

i- . , , “coepft cal amis sic mouti vagus Pail.’*, 
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is invented by, and sacred to, Pan, 

r Flur. Iph. in Touria 1123: 

xa! It [rphigciiiam] jisv, tiotvi’, 

;:svTTjXovT£pos otxov a^Et* 

Tjpi^<')V o’ tj xrj^oSETa; 

’ xaXa[jLO(; oupsiou TTavo; 
xto7:ai; £7:i0w‘u5£i* 

Virg. Eel 2, 32: 

^'Pan primus calamos cera coiiiuiifi'ere plurea 
institurt.** 

Eel. 8,24: 

‘‘Panaqiiu, (jui primus «aiamos non passus inertos.'* 

Ovid. Met. 1, 7 03 (quoted at lull, above): 

*<arte nova, vocisque Dcum fPaua] dulcedino captuui, 

*]ioc inibi concilium tecum, dixisse, manebit.' 
at<iue ita disparibus cal ami a compagine cerac 
inter so iunctis nomen tonuisse puellac.'* 

and consists of several jnpes, tubes, or calami, united toge- 
ther with waxed cord. 

r Lougiis, 1, 4: o [Daphiiis], xaXajJLOu; £XT£[Xf»)V X£7 :tou;, xai ipr^-ja? 
! la; Kov yovaTfov aXXrjXou^ T£ xr^pco piaXOax*;) juvapir^oa;, lAe/pi 

I vuxTo; aupi^siv ejxsXsra* Cafpurii 8, 58 : 

*<tu calamus aptare labris et iungere cera 
hortatus, duras docuisti fallero curas," 

i Ovid. Met, 1, 7li: 

‘‘atque ita disparibus cal amis compagiuo cerao 
inter se iunctis nomen tenuisse puellao.” 

.Tibull. 2, 5, ^2: 

‘‘dam calamus cora iuiigitur usquq minor.*' 

Virg. Eel. t5, 1 : 

* . “cur non, Mopsc, boni quoniani convenimus ambo, 

tu calamos iiiilare loves, ego diuero versus.*' 

Seucc. Ilippol. 296 : 

“Thes.sali Pliocbus pecorls magister 
egit armentiun, positoque plectro 
impari tauros calamo vocavit.** 

Calamus therefore is a third name of, or term for, the 
musical instrument otherwise called avena or fistula. 

In like manner, arundo (?iovaE) is the rustic's and especi- 
ally the shepherd's musical instmnient; 

r Virg. Ed. 6,8: 

1 ‘ ‘agrostom tenui me’ditabor a r u u d i n e niusam.** 
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Cidex 9 7 : 

‘^tallbuH in studiin baculo dnin iiixus apricai 
pastor agit curas, et dum non arte canora 
compiicta Holituin modnlatur a r u n d i n e cannon 

Claud. Epith. Vail, et Cchr. /14: 

. . . ^‘plalat^ naiiiquu illu [HymonaeusJ sub alta. 
1‘u.sus inacqiiaies uora tcxcbat avciias, 

Maoualiosquo modoa, et pastoralia labris 
muriniira tentabat rclcgcns, orisquc rccursu 
di.s.siiniii tcnucm variabat a run dine ventuni.*' 

is played on by Pan; 

I' Ovid, Met. 11, 19f3 : 

1 ‘‘Pan ibi diiiii tonoris iactatsua oannina nyuiphis, 

et levo cerata modulatnr a r u u d i n e carmen,” 


j Hoiu Hymn, in Panm, 14 : 

I TOTS 8’ sarspos sxXaysv [Pan] oio; 

i s?avt(ov, oovaxwv uro [xouaav aOupwv 

j vrjOU|xov. 

Epig^'. Myriui, Anth. Gmec. (Dc Boscli) «y, 29, 5 : 

Oupat; 0 x(o|jLrjTrj;, o Ta vujjL^ixa [xr^Xa vo|j.Eb(t)V^ 

Oupai; 0 aup{^(i)V Ilavo; wov 8ov*xt, 

is cons(icratod to Pan, 

Thcocr. Epigr. 2 : 

Aa^vi; 0 Xsuxoypo)?, o xaXa aupiyyi (xsXwBwv 
PouxoXixou; u{xvoo;, avOsTo Ilavi TaSs 
TOO? Tpr^Tous oovaxa;, to Xa^fo^oXov, o^uv axovia, 
vcppioa, Tav TTTjpoev, a 7:ox’ E|xaXo9opsi. 

Epigr. Eratvsthenis, Anth. Val. 6, 78: 

TO); Tpr,TO); Sovaxa;, to vaxo; Tooe, Tav ts xopuvav 
avOsao llavi piXo), Aa^vi yuvaixo^tXa. 

0 ) ITav, ^s'/vuao ocopa Ta Aa^vi8o;' taa yap auTtj* 
xai (xoX7:av '^iXssi; xai ou^spto; teXeOsi; 

and consists of. several pipes, tubes, hollow stalks, reeds 
(arundines, avenae), united together with waxed cord, 
r Aesch. Prom, 974 (lo speaking): 

uzo 0 £ xT(po7:Xa(JTo; oto^ei oovaf 

a/ETa; ujrvoooTav vo{xov 

• 

Coluth. Jtapt. Helen. 124: 

xai yopov euxeXaSiov $ovaxo>v eni Epsiaa;. 
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I Epiiir. Lconidac, Anth. Pal. J, 200 1 

I 7 j -atuprj 82 Tov £(j;:£(;ov oivoTcoir^pfov 

(3’JY>tf>|J.ov, xr,pco ^£j5a(X£vr,, 8ovaxa, 
t,8uv aupi'iiripa. 

CiHiuIian (just qiiotod): 

:• ... ‘*inauqiial%$ cera lexebat avunas, 

; dissiniili toiiueiii variabat arundjno ventum." 

i ^ /?/y (just (luotcd): 

* “ounipacta soHtuui niodulatur ar 1111 iM n 0^ cannoir’. 

‘ iWu\^ liantd. nmor. JSl: 

> “pastor iiincquali luodiiiatiir a r 11 11 d i 11 c (‘annoii 

Ai’unVlo (Sovac) is there tore a foiirtlrnamc of, or term for, the 
same instrument,- the <5optyE, or sheplienrs pipe. 

>It>t to he tedious, not to overwhelm with citations, I shall 
not ask my r(?ader to go with me, step hy stc}), throui>h a |)roof 
as detailed and particular with respect to canna and eicuta, 
as that through which we have just f^one is detailed and j)arti- 
cular with respect to avena, fistula, calamus, and ariindo, 
but shall content myself With the presentation to him of a f((W 
passag(!s from which he can hardly fail to deduce for himself the 
conclusion that those terms are (one of them) a tifth and (tlui 
•otlier) a sixth term usual among poets for the 'Jopiyc or slHJpherd’s 
pipe, j)layed on by Pan, invented by, and sacred to, l^an, mid 
consisting of seven avenae, seven fistulae, seven calami, 
seven arundines, seven cannae, or seven cicutae unifecl 
together with waxed cord, and 4 ^allod, par excellence, at tlu! 
pleasure of the poet, f/ui avena, the fistula, the calamus, /hr 
arundo, the canna, the cicuta, in the same way as the 
trumpet is call(;d,.par excellence, the tuba (i. e. the tube), and 
our most deadly instrument of warfare, the canon (i. c. the barrel); 
Sil. 7, 437 : 

“Lauiiiertoiitcus I*]iry};m cum scrlit in Idsi 
pastor, ct errantes duinosa per avia tauros 
arj^uta revoeaiis ad roscida pascua canna, 
aiidivit sacrae lentus certainina forinae.” 

^ Wliat. else can the canna of the Laoinedonlian shepherd he, than the 

I cupiyS, the sliepherd’s pipe? 
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Stat. Thch. 6', .9.97 (od. Mullor): 

. . » . . “illo 

<l(‘, [eiiiionnn], Caslaliat^ stiipiiit qiii rsibila caiiiiati 

Indus (it :iu(litn (■oiiteinsit*Ai}<>lIin« 

r Th(‘ cniiiiji witli wliicli Apollo, wluiii hi* is a shophurd in tin* service 
ofAdniiilus, so charms the horses of his inashii* that they for}j;et lo 
feiid, what can it he, other than the aujiiY?, or shepluird’s pipe? Let 
Ovid say, whose Apollo, when a shepherd in the service of Adnietiis, 
carries in one hand tlie crook .‘ind in the other the seven-tubed 
fist Ilia ('jupiyf, or shepherd’s pipe); Met 2, SHih. 

*M]lu(l crat tempus, (pio tc [ApollineniJ pasteria pollis 
texit, oniis<|ue fuit doxtrac silvestriii oliva ; 
ulterius, dispar gcptcii is fistula cannis." 

Pliilarg. .‘id 1 o'//. PA. 2, S2: pastoral is dous . . ..per 

irainiani [ si^’iiificat] veiitos.” 

What else can the canna of l*aii, the shepherd's (Sod, be, than the 
'ftpiyj, fi s t u I a , or shepherd’s pipe? If there be any (buibt let Servius 
• remove it, who informs us, ad AV/. 2, .VI?, that Pan “ f i s t u I a m sisptein 

. ealatimrum hnbet projder linrmoniam caeli.” 

(.Vlj)iini. 4, 4d: 

“scilicet extremo nunc vilis in orbe iacerom, 
nil dolor! et pecudes inter coiuluittus Iberas 
irrita Septena modularcr sibila canna,” 

What can the sevenfold canna on which a hireling shepherd whis- 
tles , be, otlrer than the slreplierd^ ^ sevenfold pljie? 

Let the author of the Luilej- answer, whose shepherd at one and the 
same time tends his sheep and tunes his accustomed sting on his com- 
jiaidcd a r undo fistula or shepherd’s sevenlbld pipe, see 

aboye) j verse 97 : 

“talibus in .stndiis baciilo dum nixu.s Ajii'icas 
pa.stor a^'it uuras, et duiu iiuu arte caiiora 
cuinjac.ta seliium inodulatur am n d i n c (’arinen," 

Politiaii, Unstic. 222: 

. “non iubila Fauni 
fumlerc,* non iunctis Satyri dare sibila canni 
nec queriilae cessaiit tencrum tinnire volucref 

1 What can the iiiiictae caniiau on which tlio Satyrs whistled, be, 

I other than the fistula, aupiy?, or shepherd's pipe? Ind. Calpurnius 
; and Virgil answer, who inform us (Virg. AW. 2, .V6'; .V, 2.'}; (hilpurn 
j 10, .f) and 13) that the fistula, shepherd’s pipe, consists 

'■ of seven eicutac compacted together with v.axed cord. 
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Lucret. 5, 1381 (ed. Wakef.): 

“el Zephyri, cava per calamorum, sibila primum 

. agresteis docuere eavas inflarc cicutas. 
iiide miiiutatim dulceis didiccre querelas, 
tibia quas fiiiidit, digitis pulsata caiieiitum, 
avia per ncmora ac sylvas saltiisque reporta, 
per loca pastorum descrta, atqiie otia dia.” 

■ What but the fistula or shepherd’s pipe were the eicutae 

which the wliistliiig of the breeze in the hollow reeds (“cava cala- 
luoriim”) taught the rustics to coustruet? Let Ovid answer, w^io in- 
forms us 1. 0S7 ^ quoted above) that it was from tlie whistling 

of the wind in the reeds, Pan caught the first notion of the 
f i s t ii 1 a , or shepherd’s pipe. 

Virg. -Eci. 5, 

“hac to nos fragili donabiinus ante cicuta. 
haec nos, Formo.sum Corydon ardebat Ale-vin : 
haec eadem docuit, Cuiuiii pecus? an Meliboei?” 

I What can the fragile cicuta with which Virgil in the character of* 
I Menalcas presents Mopsus, that cicuta on which he had played 
i Formoauni Corjfdon^ and C'aiWrt pccas, be, other than the a vena (the 
fbe shepherd’s sevenfold pipe, see above) on which lie played 
L. not only Formotnm Corydon and Cuivni pr ms, hwX all his bucolics V 

Sid. Apollin. Cam. .7, 

“Castalidiimque chorus vario modulamine plausit, 
carminibus, can|^is, pnllice, voce, pede. 
sed post caelicolas ctiaiii iiiediocria fertur 
cantica semideum sustiiiiiissc dcus. 
tunc Faunis Dryades, Satyrisqm; Mimalloncs aptae, 
fudcriint Icpidum rusMca turba melos. ^ 

„ alta cicuticines liquerunt Macnala Panes,” ^ 


What else but a a fistula, or sheplicrd’s pipe, was the 

cicuta of the cicuta-playing Panes who came all the way froin 
Maenalus to perform before high JoveV Sidonius Apollinaris himself 
in the very next ver.se informs you it w’ns nothing else : 


"postque Oliolyn placuit fistula raiica Juvi.” 


Oalpuni. 4, W: 


“iam puerum calamos et odorae vincula cerae 
iungere non cohibes, levibus quern saepe cicutis 
liidere conaiitcm vetiiisti fronte paterna? 
diceiitein, Corydtm, tc non semel ista no^avi: 
frutige,*puer, calamos, ct iiiaiies desere musas ; 
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potius glundcs rubicuiidaque collige coma, 
due ad mulctra greges, et lae venale per urbeiii 
noil taeilus porta; quid eniin tibi fistula reddet 
quo lutere famem?” 

The light cicutae on trhich Calpuruius’s Corydon so often forbade 
Moliboeus to play, what were they? Calpurnius himself informs us : 
the ineera ti calami, the fistula* (aupiYE, or shepherd's pipe) 
which could not earn as much bread for Meliboeiis as would keep him 
from starring. 

How perfectly equivalent one to another are tliesc six 
names or terms, in their application to the <7'jptYi or shepherd's 
pipe, appears from the use the poet makes of any one of them, 
aecordin^^ to his pleasure, to designate the identical instrument 
which he has just previously, or even in the selfsame seiittmce, 
designated by another of them^ ex. gr. Dirac -Wxa fistula of 
V. 75 is the avena of 7 and the avenae of v, Ul; Lucret. 4 — 
the fistula pf v. 593 is the calami of v, 592; Ovid, Met. 11 — 
the arundo of 154 is the calami of v. 161 and the cannae 
of 171; Virg. FxL 7 — the instrument denominated avena at 
V. 2, is denomiuatfMl ^alamus at v. 10; Eel. 10 — the instru- 
ment denominated fistula at v. 64, is denominated avena at 
V. 51; Ed. 2 — the calamus of v. 34 is the fistula of v. 37; 
Calpurn. 1 — tlie instrument which at v. 16 is called calami 
and at v. 17 fistula, is called avena at v. 93; Calpurn. 2 ' the 
instrument called avenae at v’. 2<S is called fistula at n 31 ; 
Calpurn. 4 — the instrument called calami at it. 19 and 23, is 
called cicutae at v. 20 and fistula at v. 26; (calpurn. 7 the 
instrument which at v. 8 is called fistula, is nip. 12 called 
cicuta; Calpurn. 8 the instrument called arundo at 3, is 
called calami at v, 4; V. Flacc. 4—610 fistula of v. 384 is the 
avena of v. 386; Politian, fistula of v. 3 is 

the arundo of v. 6; among which examples the occasional 
occurrence of plural instead of singular, is owing to the neces- 
sity the poet — who had already designated the instrument by 
one of the six terms so liberally placed at his disposal by the 
language —felt himself under when he had occasion immedi- 
ately afterwards, perhaps even in the selfsame sentence, to refer 
a second time to ’the instrument,’ to use not a mere synonyme of 
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the term already used, but — sometimes for'the sake of variety, 
sometimes for tJie sake of ease of versification — a word indica- 
tive of the structure of the instrument, viz. eitlier avenae, or 
calami, or cannae, or arundiiies, or cicutae, by any 
one of whicli plurals the sometiines more, sometimes loss nuiiKjr- 
ous - usually (see above) seven— tubes or pipes constituting* 
the avena, calamus, canna, arundo, cicuta, or fistula 
already spoken of, are presented vividly to the imagination. 
The following are* no less striking examj)h3s of.the same* pi*ac- 
tice; Ovid, Met .7, 077 (of Mercury playing on the fistula): 

. . . • “struotis enutat avcMii s.” 

ibid. GHH (of the same, playing on the same) : 

. . • . *'iuiicH.squc caiiendo 

vineere ar uiidinilms servaiitin Iniiiiiia tciiitat.” 

(in the former of which passages ‘Wemis,'^ and in the latter of 
which passages ^^arundinibus'', is. th(i hollow tubes, pipe’s, or 
reeds, of which the/^fistula/^iftw/. v. OSH [quoted above] consists) ; 
Oalpurn. 10, 7: 

. . • “fasque cssat ca 1 amos tr^ctariMlaoriim.” 

id. 10, 17: 

. . , “coBpit cal amis sic iTioiitivagus Pan.” 

i.l. 10, 13: 

. . “iinJli las est iiitlarc cicii las, 

qiia.s Maenniiis ccra coninnvco .sul> antris.” 

(where* ^^ealamos,” ‘Valamis,’' and ^^ciciitas’’ arc?, respeiitively, the 
hollow stalks, tub’es, or nieds, of which the instrument d(momin- 
at<*d at 5 of the same passagt*. ^^fistula,’’ and at 11 ^‘avena,’’ 
consists); Sidon. Apoll. 4, 1 (ed. JSirmond): 

“Tityriis ut patulae sub tc^iiiiiic t’ajjfi 

volvcrct iiifiatos munnura per cal am os,” 

and Calpurn. 9, 82: 

“iiec .'suiiiiis'iiKloeti cal am Is: caiitamus av<fiia, 
ipia Divi cccincro in'iii.s, qua diilce Inqi^iius 
Tityriis c silvis domiiiam pcrvciiit ad urbum.*’ 

(in the former of whicli examples ^^calamos,'' and in the hitter 
of which examples ^^calamis”,.is the reeds or pipes of which, not 
any avena merely, but this very avena of Virgifs, consists); 
(Jalpurn. 4, 58: 
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“quod si tu faveas trcpid(» mihi, Ibrsitaii illos 
exporiar cm la in os, horc qiios mihi doctiis lolas 
donavit, dixitqnc: truces Iiacc fistula taiiros 
conciliat, nostroquc sonat dulcissiina Fauno. 

Tityrus liaiie habuit, ecciiiit qui primus in istis 
moutibns Tiyblaoa iiiodulabile cannon avena.” 

(wliore “etiltiiiios” is tlie reeds or pipes of wliicli riot any avena 
merely, or any .fistula merely, but tliis very avena of Vir- 
gil’s, tins very fistula of Virgil’s, consists). 

Avkna being thus, as I think, satisfactorily shewn to be 
a name proper of the pastoral pipe, and synonymous with 
fistula, cm lam us, arundo, eanna and cicuta, and 
(jiiAciLi liere — no less than ^^tenui” in the first Eclogue —expres- 
sing (see next Remark) neither the slenderness or tenuity of the 
instrument , nor the slenderness or tenuity of the music, but the 
fineness and delicacy both of the instriummt and of the music, 
it follows that our author using the term avkxa (even with the 
adjunct auAciLT) throws no slur either on his own former pastor- 
al song or on pastoral song generally, and that such judgnumts 
as those expressed by Thiel: ^‘(tiiacili avkna, bescheideii, wie 
calamus und arundo, als einrohrige hirtenfliite, die einlachste 
gattuiig des idylliscluin gesanges, die niedrigst(‘. stiilii der kunst 
bezeiclmend.”, and by Forbiger: ^^Caetorum animadverte, (juam 
subjuisse poeta dicat de Jiucolicis, (juam ornate (h^ (jeorgieis, 
quam graviter de bellicis rebus Aeneidis.”, are mistaken judg- 
ments; a conclusion at which those excellent c.onnnentators, one 
of them my own particular ami respected friend, would easily 
have arrived,, even without the trouble of tlie long aigument 
through which we have just traveled, if they had happened to 
call to mind either the 

“l.aetus Pliocboa dixisti cariueii avmia. 
folix o Mdiboou, vale; tibi froudis odorau 
iniiiiRra dat, lauros eiirpeiis, vunilis Apollo.” 

of Calpurnius, quoted above, or the 

“rustioa crudeliam numonilo.s cunniiiii v»)bis 
coiicossisse dco.s, et ubesis niiribus apta: 
voruin, qiuuj iirip.n.ribn.s modo c'onciiiui.sti.s aveiiis, 
tiini liqiiiduiii, lam dulcc sonant, ut non o^o inaliin, 
qmK^Polifjfiia soloiit oxanunn lambitro, m!**tai*.”, 
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of tlie same (\alpurnius (4, 147), 01* our author's own bucolic 
Gallus, that divine poet (“divine pocta”) with whoso unhappy 
loves not the rustic gods alone, Pan and Silvanils, but Apollo 
himself, came to sympathize: 

“venit Apollo: 

(lallc, quid insaiiis?” 

that bucolic Gallus in honor of whom the whole Phoebean choir 
rose up from tlieir seats, and by the hand of Linus (the shepherd 
with the divine song) piljsented liim with those very calami' 
which they had formerly presented to the Asciaean senex, those 
very calami witli which the Ascraean s(>nex had |iing the stiff 
manna-ashes down from the mountains, and bade him celebrate 
with them tlie Grynean grove, that so Apollo might become still 
fonder of it and frequent it more than ever: 

“turn cauil, oiruutem Pcrmtissi ad iliuiiina (jalhuii 
Aoiias in iiioiittss ut du.xorii uiin soronim: 
utquo viro Plioebi (diorus assflmuxi^rit oiniiis: 
ut Linus Inu'i* illi, divino canniiio pastor, 
lloribus atque apio trrinos ornalus ainaro, 
dixcrit: Hos tibi daiit Val aiiios , on accipe, Miisacj, 

Asctjum) (piios ante soni, quibns ille solebat 
Ciint'ando rij;i<las deduecre inontibus ornos. 
his libi Grynei noiiioris dioiilur origo: 
lie (piis sit Incus, quo se plus iactel Ajiollo ", 

or, if they had asked themselves: what good purpose had. a de- 
preciation of bucolic poetry, of poetry as perfect in its kind as 
the epic, stirved here, where the sole object is to identify the 
author of the present poem with the author of former well 
known and gi'catly and Justly admired poems of a different 
kind? Happily, there is no such depreciation Iktc, implied or 
expressed, whether of the rustic Muse or of the authors self; 
and had there been, sucli depreciation, instead of recommending 
the poet, had tended rather to excite a susjncion that one who 
had spent his youth so very low down on Parna.ssus, was not 
exactly the; fit p(;rson to undertake a great national (;pi(;, a 
suspicion that the blower of the petty a vena, the oaten 
straw, had neither chest sufliciemt nor cheek sufficient canere 
(aeiSetv, , see Keni. on “cano" 5) iifiiRENTiA maktis 
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ARMA VIKUMQIIK. But tliorc i& HO depreciation; the instrument is 
notan oaten straw, not a miserable ^tipula (Virg. Evl. 

“aut uiiqiiam tibi fistula cera 
iuncta fuitV non tif in triviis, iiiddctc, solcbas 
stridoiili miscrum stipula dispcrdere carmen?”), 

it is the fistula itself, tlie sweet reed; Ovid, Met. 1 (quoted 
above): 

‘Mnmquu ibi suspirat [Pan], motos in arundiiie ventos 
efTecissc sonum teiiueni, siiiiileinque quereiiti: 
arte nova Viudsipie dcum diilcedinc captiiin, 

Mioc mild concilium tecum,’ dixisge, ‘maiiebitf 
aiqiie ita disparibus calamis coinpagine ccrae 
inter se iuiictis nomen teiiuisse puellao.”; 

that sweet r(M;d or fistula classed by Horace not merely with 
the flute but witli the lyre; Carm. 10^ IS: 

“insanire iiivat; cur Uerecyiitiae 
cessant flandiia tibiae? 
cur pemlet lacita fistula cum lyraV”; 

that sweet reed or fistula which one of a group of Oraces applies 
to her mouth, while another holds in her hand tlu^ lyre, and 
another, the thite; Plutarch, de nmsica, Id: jcat y; ev AviXto Ss too 
ayaXp^aTOc auTOU [ApollinisJ syst sv [asv ty, tocov, 

£v ^2 TT, apt^Tspx XapiTac, To)v TYji; [AOOGty//); opyavcov S/cadTviv ti 
z/cjUfjXY' 7) [Asv yap Xopav xparet, vi S’ auXoui;, r, S’ sv yxGto xpo^xst- 
[Asv'^v eyst.Ttp dTOy.xTi < 7 optyya.; that sweet reed or fistula played 
on by Daphnis and Bion and Theocritus and Moschus, nay, 
even by Apollo himself; who', when in the service of Admetus, 
took so much dtdight in it'^as to allow the herds to go lionui 
untended whih^ he remained behind in the field, ahsorbed in the 
music; Ovid, Met. 2, (iSO: 

“illud crat tcmpiis qiu) tc jiasturia pc.llis 
ttjxit, uiius<pi« I'uit dexlrae silvcstris «)liva*, 
altcrius, disi)ar scptcids fistula canids, 
duinque. amor est curac, diim tu tua fistula inulcct, 
incu.stoditac Pylios memoraiitiif in agr«)S 
processissc bovtjs.”; 

tiiat sw(;et ret^d or fistula so often celebrated, under one or other 
of its ancient names even by the later Italian poets; Macchiav. 
Gapitolo Pastprale: 
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“Sc iimi, fistula dolcu, il tuo concento 

fc gir li sassi, fr iriuover Ic piaiiti, 
iV.nnar li fiitmi, e raeciietavo. il vento, 
inostra ora i tuoi val<iri uiiitLc taiiti 

die la terra aiiuiiirata e lida rcsti, 
c r:illo}jjrisi il del do’ iiostri raiiti. 
bcndio altra voce ed altro st.il viirresti ; 

perdie a laldar taiita boltade appieiio 
pill alio injfoffiu) convieii c,bo si desti. 

■ die d' nil gioviiii edeste e non tcrreiio, 

di modi cccdsi, di divin costiinii, 
convien per iiom divin le laiidi sieno.*’, 

and Saiiazzaro (J-V7. 10), Tasso, and Metastasio, quoted below; 
that sweet reed or listula, invented by a Ood, and eonsisting of 
seven pipes as tlie lyre of seven strings, (‘aeli producing its 
diflerent note, and all .tog<‘tlier in the course of time to ciilini- 
nate in ihe organ of Saint Cecilia; Kpiffr. JuluiH, Inipevut. Anili, 
(Ifiivc. (l)e Bosch) 1, (S’6‘, 8: 

aXXoir^v fjr^ou) oovaxwv a”’ aXXr^; 

*/a).Xcir,; Taya 'jtaXXov avcijXa'jTTj'jav af^ojor^; 

(xyy.fji: o'jo’ avc(xo£aiv r,{xsTcG0t; oovcovrat, 
aXX’ uJto Tau^cstT,; aTry/U'p/o; ay^TijC 

vsoOiv s'uTOTjTMV ‘/.aXap-oiv u;to fiwav odsust 
xai It; avTjO OLyzyoyo'^ s/mv Ooa oaxTuXa yiiipo;, 

'-iTaTai aiA'^a'fOo'A xavova; Tj|X 9 f-.aoixova: auXrov 
otS’ oltzol'a'jv T/.i^yito'VTcZ ax:oOXi|ioua[v aoj^r^v. ; 

and tlie inusiciaii is not a shrill, squeaking hedge-])ij)(‘r or filer, 
but a favorite rural ininstfel who begs you to hear him canentmii 
(mSovTa, [AOOGti^ovTa, see Rem. on ^^ano”r. :’>) uoitRKNTiA martis 
^RMA virijmquA; who luid so often delighted you with the trilling of 
his delicate a vena; that tenuis, gracilis a vena on which he 
performed so exquisitely that the beasts of the forest, and even the 
forest its(‘lf, canii*, to listen, the lyre was outdone, Calpurn. 4, G4 : 

“iii;i|?iia jietis, (^orydon, si Tityriis esse hiboriis; 
illo fnit viitos* saccr, et ipii pusscit avijiia 
jiriicsonuissc didyii, blaiidc cui siuipti caii^iili 
alliisc.re I’erau, cui siibstitit advena ipicrcus.”; 

and the fortune of the rural minstrel made by the acquaintance 
his perfonnance procured for him with the ruler of the world; 
Calpurn. 9, 82: 
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. . . “cHiitamns avona 

qua divi cocinprc pruis, qua dulfc locuhis 
'I’ityriis a silvis dominain parvanit ad iirbain;” 

nor of the many exquisite passages of the Arcadia of Saiiazzaro 
is that the least exquisite, in wliich {]*rosa JO) tlui cinqiuicento 
poet, to the shaiiuj and confusion of. the scliolars, no less than 
of tlio poets, of the seventeenth, eightcentli, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, represents Virgil, when he took in hand the tromba in 
order to celebrate with it the exploits of Aeneas, as hanging up 
on a tree the sainpogna which he had received fi*oni Pan 
through the hands of Daphnis, and with which he had made the 
w^oods echo his Amaryllis: ^^IJinanzi alia spelunca porgeva 
ornbra un pino altissimo e spazioso, ad un ramo del quale una 
grande e bella sainpogna pendeva, fatta di sette voci, o.gualmeiite 
di sotto (}. di sopra congiunta con bianca cera; la cui simile forse 
rnai non fu veduta a pastorc in alcuna stdva: della quale diinan- 
dando noi qual fosse state V autore (pcrche da divine mani 
composta cd incerata la giudicavarno) il savio sacerdote cosi 
ik; ris[)Ose: Questa caniia fu quella, che 1 santo Iddio, die voi 
ora vedete, si trovo nolle tnani, quando per ([ueste solve da 
ainorc spronato scguito la bella Siringa: ove (poi che per la 
subita trasforinaziono di lei si vide schernito) sospirando egli 
sov(aite per rinieml)ranza dclle antiche fiannne, i sospiri si con- 
vertirono in dolce suono: e cosi solo in questa sola grotta assiso, 
presso alle pasccniti capre, comincio a congiungere con nova 
cera sette canne, V ordhie dclle quali vcniva successivamente 
mancando, in guisa die stantio i diti nolle nostro mani, siccome 
ora in essa medesima vedere potete, con la qual iV/n gran tempo 
pianse in quest! monti le sue sventuro. Indi pervenne (c non 
so come) nolle mani d un pastorc Siracusano; il quale priina 
(*he alcuno altro ebbe ardire di sonarhi senza paura di Viin , o 
(V altro Iddio, sovra le chiare ondo della cmnpatrl<da Aretusa 
. . . . Jl quale poi da invidiosa morte so vraggiunto , fe di 
quella T ultimo dono al Mantoano Titiro . . . Per la qual cosa 
Titiro Heto dj tanto onore, con questa medesima sainpogna 
dilettandosi, insegnb primieramente le solve di risonare il nome 
della formosa Amarillida . . . Ma avendo costui dalla Natura 
lo ingegno a pin alte cose disposto, e non conhmtandosi di si 
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limile suono^ vi cangi6 quclla canna, che voi ora vi vcdeto piu 
grossa, e piii che le altrc nova, per poter rneglio cantare le cose 
inaggiori, e fare le selve degne degli altissinii Consoli di Honia: 
il quale poi che, abbandonate le capre, si diode ad annnaestraro 
i rustichi coltivatori della terra, forsc eon Isperanza di eaiitan\ 
apprcsso con piu sonora tromba le anno del Trojaiio Enpa, 
r appicco^jiiivi, ove ora la vedete, in onore di qucsto Iddio, che 
ncl cantare gli avca prostate favore: apprcsso al quale non 
venne niai alcuno in qiieste selve, che quclla sonare potato 
avesse coinpitainente.” 

Assuming the above argumentation to he correct, we should 
expect to find, in languages d(?riv<'d from the Latin, soine traces 
either of a vena used as a ju’opca* name of the Pandean pipe, 
sampogna, chalumeau, or flute de Pan, or of avenae 
used to signify the reeds or tubes of which the Pandean pi])e, sain- 
pogna, chalumeau, or flute de Pan, consists, (exactly as wo 
find in those languages fistula, canna, and (calamus --other 
proper names of the same instrument — subsisting in the scarct'ly 
changed fonns of f i s t o 1 a or f i sc h i o , ca n n a, and c h a 1 u m a ii. 
Nor is our expectation disappointed, for, while we have in the 
Italian not merely avena and ave’ne, corresponding to the 
Latin avena and avenae, 

- Siiiiazziiro, Arcadia^ Eel, lU ; 

“clio sotto alti piui c i dritti abeti 
si .sfavaii inansucti a pronder festa 
per la v< 3 rde forosta a siion d’ avona;” 

'J’asso, O'er, liherata, 7, 6: 

son, nicntro clla piange’, i suoi lauienti 
rotti da iin vhiaro suon clio a lei no vieue, 
die scmbra, ed b, di pastorali acrenti 
niistu, e di boscherecce inculte avone.” 

but inccratc avene, 

[* Metast. Cantat. La pettva : 

I ‘‘il gioriio al suon d’ una ritorta conca, 

I die iiulla cede alle incorate avene, 

so noil vu0i le iiiio peuo, 
di Tcti c Galatea, di (Uauce e Dori 
! ti ranter^ gli aniori.’*, 

almost exacUy ClnudianV ^Mnaefiimles cera texebat avenas,” quoted 
\r above. 
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we ha v(i in tlic Logudoro dialect of Sardinia this very instrument, 
the sliopherd’s pipe, at this very moment known by the identical 
propt*!’ name avena, either nvholly urialtered and precisely as 
it existed in the time of Virgil, or Variously modified into the 
forms, bena, ena, aeria, avenas, benas, enas, aenas; 
Zuecagni-Orlandini, vol. 12, p. 270: ^‘Ne’ di festivi primae dope 
i diviui uffici, pelle feste popolari, nel giovedi grasso, c negli 
iiltimi gionii di carnevale i paesani [i. e. the Sardinian peasants] 
danzano publicam(mte, ora presso la chiesa, ora in qualche 
piazza. N(;lla Sardegna meridioiiale si balla air armoaia delle 
canne ( 1 a u Ji ed d a s o a v e n a s ) o del piffero e d el tamburino ; 
nella s(‘tt(mtrionale t\l core ili qiuittro o cinque voci/^ and again, 
ibid: ^‘Sii cor it one o stracasciu e una scatola rotonda di 
fino sovero col suo coperchio, tutta rivestita di polio nera, che 
si tiene sospesa per una tracolla, e contierie vai'i concerti per 
Y allegro, il grave o gli intermedii. allegro dicesi dai 
suonatoridi sanipogna concerto delle fane i nil e (deis bagadias); 
il grave, conc(^Vto delle vedove. Ogni concerto 6 coniposto di 
Ire canne a inolti fori; la piu piccola (sa mancosodda cioe la 
piccola di mano manca) canta il n#/; T altre due sono unite, e di 
queste lamaggiore (su turn bii) canta il r/o, la minore (sa man- 
cosa) il sol. C^uesti flauti che sono nominati gencralmento 
come sopra indicammo, e in alcuni luoghi fistulas, sono fatti 
di canna sottile piu o mono, e hanno la imboccatura di cannel- 
lina sottilissima pcj’ pot<U’vi far la liuguetta, sulla quale attaccaqo 
alcuni p(‘zzi di cora* per ingrossare o assottigliare il suono.” 
Spario, Orhtfjr, tSard, pftrt. M: ^^Nulla di irumo pare die 

anche in Sardegna sia antyichissimo questo verso, perch(3 adattato 
ad una naturale modulazione ed al suono del flauto (nierid. 
liuneddas; logud. benas, enas, aenas) e siccome e anti- 
chissimo questo pastorale stromento, percib anche il verso che 
e natui-almente accomodate a quelle sara antico, che appartiene 
alia niusica ipofrigia, cosi detta per esser strepitosa c sonora, c 

pcrcib e propria (lei ditirambi Le fistole die adopransi 

dfii sardi sono tre, fatte di canna sottile die il suonatore imbocca 
a guancie gonfie respirando dalle fiarici con continue fiato die 
molti protraggono a due e tre ore di seguito. Le iniboccature 
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sono Ccnnnollinc (cabissa) che vanno ad introdursi nel tilbo 
(linpfuazzu); sono loji^ate fra se (allega) due con ispago 
inccrato; pezzi di cera sovrapposti alia linguetta della cannellina 
sorvono al coniun accordo, facendo abbassare o assottigliarc il 
suono. La pin grossa cannclla (tunibu) fa il do, la inedia 
(inancosa manna) il sol ^ e la pin sottilc mczza voeo (man- 
eosedda) il wi. La voVe (;na o aena nel Logudoro h uria 
cornizloiio di a vena (listola)/*’ Boullier, Lc Dialoctc ct Ics 
rliffuts 2>opnla!rPS de la Sardaigne, Paris J864: “Dans le logu- 
doro lo Wialuineau s’ajipellc aena ou cna/’ 

Not that 1 at all mean, in tlic preceding argument, to in- 
sinuate that shepherds never, at any period of the world, piped 
on literal avcinac or straw-halms, or that they may not still do 
so in primitive countries, or even in our own country in remote 
localities. On the contrary, the straw-halqi is the very first 
instrument put into the lonely shephcrd\s hand by mother 
Nature; upon the straw-halm the lonely shepherd has piped in 
old limes, pipes still, 

XoU'S and Queries, March 26, ls70, p, 660, tirticle , Oaten pipes'. 

“1 rcincinbor, many years ago, an old Oxfordshire man who 
I used to pay an annual 'visit after hardest, to Tjoiidonj and who 
' sold oaten pipes at a pciiriy each.” C. S. 1. 

and in the absence of a better instrument, will always pipe; Ihe 
lonely si u'pheiMVs performance on such instrunnmt has been, and 
will always be, celebrated by poets in their Arcadian visions; 

Chaucer, House of Fauic, 6, 166 : 

“and many flowte agd liltynpf linriie, 
and pipes made o? grene corno, 
as lian tliisc lytcl herdc gft>mos, 
tliat kupcii licstis in the bronms." 

Shakesp. Midsian. NojIiVs Dream, 2, 2: 

“and in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
jilaying on pipes of rorn. and versing love 
t(» amorous Phyllida.** 

Milton, Jjye.idas, r. 62: 

“nie.aiiwlino the rural ditties were not iniito, 
tenipernd to tlie oaten Hule.*' 

.Mild C«)llins, Ode .to' Eveumtj: 

‘ if auglit of oaten stop or pastoral song 
may hojio, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear.” 
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nay, I have myself, the summer before last, during a’ foot tour 
in (Joi’iiiany, been led by the sound of sweet musie to a shepherd 
leaning agains«t a tree and entertaining both his flock and him- 
self with various airs, performed on a leaf held between his lips, 
a leaf — as, observing my surprise, he showed me — of the 
common pear-tree under which he stood, and on which, as he 
inl’orrned me, or on any similar common leaf,’ there were few of 
the shepherds of the neighbourhood (it was about a day's foot- 
journey from H(ddelberg) who could not perform equally well; 

r* compare Chaucer, The knightes Tale, 910’. 

“that oon of yow, or be him loth or leof, 
ho may go pypen in an ivy locf ; , 

that is to say, schc may nought have bothc, 

L al be ye never so jelous, iie so lothc.” 

but the proposition which 1 have endeavoured to establish 
is, that the avena of our text, the avena of Virgil, that 
avena with which Tityrus made the woods resound, was not 
this primitive avena, but the or fistula — the ordinary 

pip(*. or pipes of the Greek andlionian shepherd the material 
form of which has been described by so many Greek and 
Roman poets, modeled liy so many Greek and Roman sci ,ip- 
tors, and (singular, nay unique, compliment to a musical 
instrument) symbolized in the material form of the (uiigmatical 
poemation composed —by Simmias as some say, by Theocri- 
tus, as others— in honor of the instrument and its inventor: 

O'jocvo; Euvaxiipa, iMa/.p07;ioX£{JLoif> oi [xair^o, 

|xa»a; Avtittetooio Ooov te/.sv lOuviTj&a' 
ou/t Kepa^iav, ov 7;oy.a 0p£'}aTO lauporcaifop, 
a)X ou IfiXi7:E; atOe r^pog ^peva Tspixa rja/ouc. 
ouvop.' OXov, o Ta? (X£p07;o5 KoOov 

y.oupa; YTjp’jyova*; eye ‘ua? av£(x(oo£o;’ . 
o; Moua Xrp Tzxhv toa-c'pavfi) 

£A/.o;, ayaXp-a ttoOoiS* Tiupwixapayou 
o; a|j£(j£v avopEav ijauosa 
Ila7;7:o(povo'j, 'I’upiav t’ sppuTaTo. 

f|» TOO£ TU'pXo'popCOV £paTOV 

7:a(xa Rapt; Oeto li|xiyi5a;. 
tj/uyav a£i , PpoTo[5a(xov, 
aTrjia; ocjTpE iIa£Txac, 
xXfi)7:o7:axf«»p, ajiaxcop, 

XapvaxoyjiE , y*poi;’ 
aSu [xeXiaoot; 
eXXotci xoupx 
xaXX'o::x , 

vrjXEOJXrp. 
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GRACILl 

Gracilis in its derogatory sense of slight, puntf^ frail (onr 
slender y in its derogatory sense), is so liiui table and even usual 
an adjunct for avena in its literal seiise of (Plin 

N, II. 10, sect. /, ed. Sillig [of the plant Linuinj: ^^deniquo tain 
parvo seniine nasci, . . . tarn gracili avena, tain non alte a 
t(‘llure sublata,’’), that it is not surprising that sliifht, pimj/ straiv- 
halnty slender straiv-halm (in the derogatory sense of slender) 
has been so generally taken liy cormnentators and translators 
to 1)0 either lit(Tally or figuratively the instrument on which 
Virgil, here in the conimcncern(mt‘of his Aeneis, describes hini-’ 
self as liaving formerly tiined^thc lay. This most natural and 
almost unavoidable mistake was established nnd made all but 
irrevocable by, FcL /, 

“silvcstrein toiiui inUvSam medit«ris nveim;” 

to which passage inquirers turning for explanation of (^racili 
AVENA, and finding in it the same avena termed tenuis, 
doubted not (could indeed scarcely doubt, so deceptive is lan- 
guage*) that the meaning in both passages was slight, piiufj straw- 
kalm, slender strmvdifdm ^in the derogatory sense of slender), and 
that the bucolic instrument, not^ sufficiently depreciated by the 
derogatory jterin avena, was still further depreciated, herein our 
text, by the derogatory term gracilis, and there in the first 
Eclogue, by the similarly derogatory term tenuis. Having 
shown., in the preceding Remark,, how utterly groundless this 
interpretation is in respect of avena, and tliat avena, so far 
from signifying oaten straw or straw-halm, is a mere and very 
ordinary synonyme of fistula or cropiy^, let ns now sec whether 
the intei'protation is not (iqually groundless in respect of gracili 
in our text, and “temii” in the first Eclogue, both of them 
vocabula media and capable of being taken in malam partem 
or in bonain, according to the requirements of the context. 
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*A\\d first with respect to gracili. As, in English, deli- 
cacy, tenuity, slenderness, is^ according to circumstances, a 
virtue or a vice, so, in Latin, graci litas, according to circum- 
stances, is either a virtue or a vice, conveys either praise or 
blame; Ter. Eim. 2, 4, 22: 

‘‘lirtiul siinilis virpfo cst virginiiiii nostra riiui, quas inatros stiuloiit 
deinissis hiuncris esse, viiicto pectore, ut p'acilae sient ” 

(^ic. dv. (lar. Oral. 01: ^^Erat eo ttanport; in nobis stimma gracHi- 
tas ct infirmitas corporis, procerum et tenue collum.^^ 1'lie gra- 
cility or slenderness indicated by the gracili of* oiir t(^xt, may, 
tluindbro, be either a virtue or a vice; which it is, being to Ikj 
determined by circumstances oidy. Now having shown, above, 
that no dispraise is implied by th(i term- avk.va, it is already 
probable that no dispraise is meant ])y (ntAciLi. This proba- 
bility becomes a moral (*ertainty when wo compare Martial, 

“arigastrt cantaro licet videaris avena, 

dmn tna rnultoruTn viiioat aveiia tubas. ’ 

where the highest jiniise is laistowed on the a vena, at the 
same moment in which it is denominat(‘d an gust a (narrow or 
small-bored), so nearly the cniAcrij of our t(‘xt. As little, tbere- 
t’ore, is there any dispraise, any slight of the instrument, con- 
veyed by the term (jiiaculi, as there is by the term avena, and 
the meaning of the two terms tog(?ther, guacili avexa, is not 
puny straw-halm, l)ut fine, delicate, slender-bored, and tlierrd'ore 
fine- and delicatc-toned, fistula or an int(*rpr(;tation con- 

tinned iu) by the fact that it was of a timi, delicate r(!cd, a reed 
of a very narrow or slender bore, the avema or fistula was con- 
structed in ancient times (Longus 1. 10: () os Aa^pvtc /taXajAooc 
S'ATsp.cov >£-Tou^ 7 . 7,1 Tp'/;cra^ Ta^ T(i>v yovaTfov ^ta'poac, 

TE ///;ptp jAaXOaac;) (TovapTiQrra;, voaxoc < 7 upi^etv £[AeX£Ta) as it 
is of a fine, delicate reed., the same instrument is constructed at 
present (Zuccagni-Orlandini [see above] : ‘^Questi ’ flauti che 
sono nominati gencralincnte come sopra indicammo c in alcuni 
luoghi fistulas, sono fatti di canna sottile pin o meno, e 
hannola irnboccatura di cannellina sottilissima per potervi 
lar la linguetta, sulla quale attaccano alcuni pezzetti di cera per 
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inpjrossaro o assottigliaro il suono”), and*(fc) by the application 
by Virgil himself (7?c/. 5, 85) of the term fragilis to the same 
• instrument, in a passage, which, so far from expressing eontcm|)t 
for the instrument on account of its fragility, expresses the very 
opposite sentiment, viz. that its fragility was owing to its 
fineness and delicacy: 

‘‘hac tc )ios tra^ili donabimus ante cieiita. 
liaee nos ‘Fonnosum Corydon jirdohat Alexin’; 
haec eadem docuit ^Ciiinm peensV an Mclibociy'” 

th is so finr, delicate, fragile reed, on which I imaged those fine 
and delicate airs: Formosmn Corydon, and Cuimn peciis?. 

Ghacili in onr text is, therefore, not to be understood as 
conveying a reproach, or as meaning puny, insignificant, or 
weak, but as meaning delicate and fine, the fistula being so 
denominated not on account of its shape (which, as we have 
seen in the prec(;ding Kcmark, is not delicate or fine, long 
or taper, but broad, the .instniment consisting of seven pipes 
arranged abreast), but on account of the slenderness or narrow 
bore (^Suigusta,” above), and therefore delicate tones, of the reed 
of which it is constructed, an interpr(itation confirmed and 
established, first, by the application of the term gracilis 
by our author himself, in the first verse of the Culex, to his 
bucolic Muse: 

“lusimus, Octavi, graeili iiiodulanto Thalia,” 

whore the rescinblanec to our text is too stroiij^ not to strike the most 
i superficial observer, and wliA’c “{^racili” so far from belli*; coiitenip- 
turtiis , or derogatory of the dignity of our author’s Thalia , expresses 
I oil the contrary her delicacy and refinorhent. 

and secondly, by the very usual jind ordinary application of 
the same term to orators, oratory, and style in general, not at all 
in the sense of weak, puny, feeble, or contemptible, but in the sense 
of fine, refined, delicate, terse, subtile; in other words, in order to 
distinguish the style technically denominated by the Greeks 
t<Tyyo;, from the strong, elevated, bold, sublime style tcchnicall}^ 
denominated by the Greeks aSpoc.; Aul. Gell. 7, 14: ^^Et in 
carmine ct in soluta oratione genera dicendi probabilia sunt 
tria, quae Graeci jrapaxTvipa; vocant, nominaque eis fecerunt 
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aSpov, [ASffov. Nos quoquc, quciii primum posuimiis, 

uberem voeanius, secundum gracilem, tcrtium niedio- 
crem. Uberi dignitas atque ainplitudo est: gracili venustas 
ct siibtilitas: mcdius in confinio est, utriusque modi particeps. 
11 is singulis orationis virtutibus vitia agnata sunt pari nunicro, 
quae caruiii modum ot habitum simulacris falsis einentiuntur. 
Sic pl(irumquo sufflati atque tinnidi fallunt pro uboribus, squa- 
len t(\s (jt .jejuni dicti pro gracilibus, incerti et ambigui pro 
inediocribus. Vera autein ct propria hujusceiiiodi formarum 
exeniplain latina lingua M. V^arro esse dicit, ubertatis Pacuvium, 
gracilitatis Luciliuni, mediocritatis Terentiuni,'^ etc. to the end 
of chapter. Quintil. 7^*/. 9: ^^Igitur Aesopi fabellas, quae 

tabulis nutricularuni proximo succedunt, narrare scu’inone puro, 
et nihil s(^ supra modum extollente, deinde candem graeili- 
t a tern stilo exigere coiidiscaiit.^^ iyic. Brutus, 16 (of Lysias): 
^‘Sed ill(j (ji’aecus ab omni laude felicioi\ Ilabct enim certos 
sui studiosos, qui non tarn habitus corporis opimos, quam gra- 
eilitates consectentur; quos, valetudo modo bona sit, tenuitas 
ipsa delectet; quaujquain in Lysia saepe sunt etiam lacerti, sic 
Lit ii(‘ri nihil possit valeiitius; verum est certe geiiere toto 
strigosior, sed habet tamen suos laudatores, qui hac ipsa cjus 
subtilitat(5 admodum gaudeant.” Aul. (lell. 13, 20: “IVaeterea 
idem Virgilius turrim dixit, non turrem, etsecurim, non 
securem: 


‘tiirrini in pracfipiti slantem.’ 


et: 


‘iiicertMin exeussit cervice securiin.’ 


Quae sunt, opinor, jucundioris gracilitatis \el(iijame],Ai\vA\\\ 
si suo. utrumque loco per c litterain dicas.'' Plin. Epist, 2, 5: 
^‘Sermo Oraecus, immo Atticus: praefationes tersae, graciles 
[dvifant], dulces, graves interdum et erectae/' Propert. 2, 13, 3: 


‘hie [Amor] me tarn li^raciles vetuit coiitemucre musas, 
hissit et Aseraciiin sic liabitare nRiniis,’ 


(where “graciles musas,”— the terse, elegant, fine, delicate style 
in which Propertius wrote, viz. the elegiac.); Quintilian, Inst. 1^, 
10, 35: “non possumus |nos oratorCj^ Komanij esse tarn gra- 
ciles [quam Graeci sunt], simus fortiorcs; subtilitate vincimur, 
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valeainus ponder e; progrietas penes illos est cei-tior, copia viu- 
cainus/', in every One of which passages the term gracilis is 
applied to that style of composition to which bucolic poetry 
belongs, in the same sense in which it is applied in our text to 
tlu? bucolic instruimmt, the avena, viz. in the sense of fine, 
refined, elegant, delicatt^, subtile; not at all in the sense of mean, 
puny, weak, or contemptible. 

The ciRA(aLi of the first verse of the Aciieis having been 
thus shown to be not only not a derogatory, but even a lauda- 
tory term, we come now to the ^^tenui” ol'the second verse of 
th(! first Eidoguc, and ask ouVselves: Is not this the (?xact equi- 
valent both literally and metaphorically of tlui (UiAcuni of the 
first v(irse of the Atuieis, and - applied in the same construc- 
tion and in similar context by the same poet to the same in- 
strument -to be understood in the same manner? and which of 
us does not answer to himself: (Certainly, tenuis having the 
same literal and metaphorical meaning as gracilis, being no 
hiss applical)le both in bonam partem and inmalam, being used 
by Horace to express delicaciy of thread, 
r Kpnt. 2, /, 224: 

I ‘cum lamoutamnr non arparcro laboros 

iioslniK el ten III dedneta peemata filo;*' 

being ustid both by ]\irsiiis and Horace to express delicacy of 
savor, 

r Fers. G, 24: 

'Miec tuiiueiu solcr» tui'darum no.<ise salivuni." 

Her. f<at. 2^ 4, »Vi'5: ^ 

“nee sibi coeiiariiin qiiivi.s teuiere adroj^et artein, 

' noil prills exarta teiiiii ratioiio saporiiiii.'’ 

being a})pli(id to Catullus by Martial 
I 10, 103; 

I “hoc siia pins debet toiini Verona Catullo,” 

' (not, surely, s/tWrr, ov thia ov feehle CatuUus ^ \mt thr fine, the 
!. eu’yiimte, the delicate, the terse,- the eletjant Vahillus.) 

exactly as we have seen gracilis applied in the first verse of 
the Culex to Thalia, being 'applied to orators by Cicero, not 
merely iii the same sense in which, but by the same metonymy 
by ‘which, we have seen gracilis applied to orators by 
(Quintilian, 
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r Cic. OratoTy G: “Et contra tenues, acuti, omnia docentes, ct diluci- 
diora, non ampliora , facientes, subtili quadam et pressa orutiono et 
limata: in eodeinquo gcncru alii calli’di, sed iinpoliti, et consulto rudium 
similes et imperitoriiin ; alii in eadeiii jejiiiiiiatc eoneiniiiores, id est, 
L fadbti, florentcs etiani, et levitcr ornati.” 

and’ being applied to stylo both by Cicero and Propertius in the 
precise sense in which we have seen* gracilis applied to style 
by tlie same Cicero, and the same Propertius. 

~ Cie. de lueent. 2^51'. ^41i et eaeteri oinnes loci coinimines ex iisdem prae- 
ceptis siiniuntur quihus caeterac arguinentationes, sed iliac tcnuiiis 
ct aciitiiis et siibliliusatractanlur; hi uiiteni gravius et (»rnfitiiis.” (Me. 
de (h'aV. , 7 , ii2: “est et plena qiiaedani [oratio] , sed taineii teres; et 
tenuis, non sine nervis ae. viribus.” ProperL. il, 1, 5 (cd. llcrt/b.): 

quo paritur carmen te ii u as t i s in aiitro V' 
with which compare the application of the similar epithet subtil is 
in tlie Identical sense to bis similar poetic thread, and of the identical 
epithet tenuis in the Identical sense to his similar poetic woof, by 
Ausonius, T\loA.^iG2: 

‘*tem|.ius erit, qtium me Mtiidiis ij^nobilis oti 
mulceiitom ciiras, seniiqtio aprica foventein, 

. maleriae cuminendet hunos; qiiiim facta viritim 

Kelnarnm, patriosqiie caiiam, decora inclyta, m<*res. 
iiioilia subtin nobitiit mild canniiia lilo 
IMcrides, te unique aptas Rubtoiuhic Itdas 
percurrent; dabtlur iiostris qiioque purpura fusis.”, 

(not, surely, the weak ^ <»r infe^'ior or despie aide poetry^ av poetic V’uoj\ 
but Ihr siihtile, th<\/ine^ the delicnie poetry and poetic woof)^ and. the 
similar application of the identical epithet tenuis in the identical 
sense to Athens by Marti.sl, C, fi4, UI: 

*^sc(1 tibi plus ynfutis, tibi cor liinantc Minerva 
aerius, ct tenues tiiixoruut pectus Athciiae.*' 

(not, surely, the- slender^ or thin, or weak Athenx , hai the a evtc , the 
iiuhtile, the rejinedythe elcyant Athens), afid to the spirit of the (Jraiaii 
Carnemi by Horace, Carm. 2, IG, 31: 

“mihi parva nira et 
splrituin Graiae teiiuem Oamouao 
* Parca non niendax dedit ct malign uin 
spuriicru vulgiis.”, 

(not, , the slender , weak spirit, hwX the refined , delicate, snhtile 

' spint) ; ^ilso the application by Callimachus fffyrnn. in Dinn. 242) of 
the term XcJTTaXso; to express the fine , delicate, gracilis music of 
I this very instrument, as contrasted with the louder, stronger, bolder 
I music of the auXo; or tibia: 
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I uTnr^stwv 8s XtYSiat 

j XsTTiaXsov (jupiYYSS? tva rrXuatoTiv ofjiapTr^. 

I (ou yap TZtt) vsPpsia 8t* oaisa isTpr^vovTo, 

I spYov .\0rjvairj5, sXa^f;) xaxov), 

* also the applieatloii l)y Lucian (Htmnon. 1) of the siinilnr term Xe7:to? 

ill the idcntieal sense to the music of the auXo? itself: Ap|xovi87]; o 
! auXnTr ,5 >]psTO tcots Ti(jloO£ov oioaaxaXov auTou ovra, Kitts [xot, e^tj, co 
! Ti|xoO£E, Tce*)? av svSofo? ^ TTOtouvTa staoviat 

ps 01 KXXtjvsc aTTavTs?; Ta [jlsv Yap aXXa su ttokov sSiSa^to jjls TjSrj, ap[JLoa- 
; aaOai tov auXov s; to axpiPs? xai ejattvsiv s; Tr^v YXwrTi$a Xstttov ti xai 
sjjLjJLsXs? xai uTTopaXXciv TOO? 8axTuXou? Eua^fo; utzo tuuxvtj tt) aposi xai 
Osasi xai paivsiv sv puOjAO) xai Tjyiiptovdt sivai Ta {aeXtj ttoo; tov yopov xai 
T7]? ap(Aovta; ExauTrj; 0 ia 9 uXaT.T£iy to i8iov, ttj; ‘hpUYiou to evOeov, ttjc 
A uSiou TO Baxyixov, tt^c Aropiou TOcrsfAvov, rr^; Iidvixt^; to YXa^upov (not. 
surely, i/ie u'eak^ inferior or despieahle^ but the very opposite, the Jine^ 
L the esrtjmattey the snhtilej. 

1'lms tlie of the sticond versts of the first E(*loguo and 

tlio oRAoiM of the first verse of tlie Ataieis illuminate eaeh 
otlier, while each servos to establish and place beyond doubt, 
that tlieir common avkna is not and cannot be either straw-halm, 
or pipe resembling straw-halm, is and can only be the Pandean 
pipe, tlie shepherd’s chaluineau, the instrument of Daphnis and 
Theocritus, that instrument the praise of which, and of the kind 
()f poetry which it represents,* is so redundant in every verse 
of the Bucolics, 

r compare especially //, 2.5: 

' ‘‘cantaiidu tii ilium? aut uiiqiiaui tibi fistula eera 

L iuncta full?” 

that instrument and that biicolic^poetry, the praise of which is 
so emphatically insisted on in the commeiic.ement of the Oidea-, 

f ‘dusimuM, Octavi, gracili iiiuclulautu Tbalia, 

I at(|uc, ut arancoli, tuiiucm foriiiavimus orsum.” 

(where we have both gracilis and tenuis, the latter being applied 
‘it once in both senses, in its physical sense to the delicate spider’s 
u web, in its metaphorical, to the delicate verse), 

that instrument of which ’ the four commencing verses oi me 
Aeneis — themselves, as far as at nunc iiokrentia maktis, a 
specimen of its style — present so affectionate a reminiscence. 

'Phe Greek poetry, the Greek music, the Greek oratory, the 
Greek intellect, being all of them, in comparison of the Roman, 
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line, subtile, refined, elegant —tenuia, gracjilia — it is with a 
peculiar propriety our author has eliaracterized the a vena — 
the Greek instrument whieli the. Greek Daphnis, the Greek 
Theocritus, and the Greek Bion had rendered so renowned — 
by both terms, here in the first verse of liis Aeneis by gracilis, 
and there in the second verse of his first Eclogue by tenuis. 

The observation which we find among the comnientaries 
usually ascribed to Servius, viz.: ^^Tenui avena; ciilmo, 
stipula: unde rustici (ploriumpie) cantare consueverunt. Alibi 
(EcL. S, 27) \ ^Stridenti miserum stipula disperdcu’o carmen.' 
Dicendo autem tenui avena, humilis stili gemus (humilis) 
lateriter ostendit, quo (ut supra dictum est) in biieolicis utitur,’' 
affords a remarkable tixample of thiit better knowledge which 
Servius had of his author’s meaning, mixed up with, and()bscured 
by, the absui*dities of wholly uninstriicted and illiterate hedge- 
schoolmast(u's. The better knowledge, on the present occasion, ' 
is that tlujre is a reference in the Avords ‘^tenui avema” to the 
styl(5 of writing used in the bucolics; the absurdity, that this 
style is iiidicat(‘d ^latenter” by ^^tenui avima” used lit(u*ally in 
the sense of puny straw-hahn. Nor let the readcjr be led astray 
by the epithet ^luimilis” in tlui just quoted observation, or made 
to doubt the correctiujss of the argument both of this Remark 
and the pr(H*eding, and to lielii^ve that Virgil consider(‘d either 
his own luicolic instrument, or the bucolic music or poetry 
geiKU’ally, to be of a weak, low, mean, or despicabhi kind, the 
epithet humilis as applied to stylo, not having at all the 
meaning of low in respect of what styhi should be (i. e. not at 
ail theoneaning of or fYc.sy/mWc), but only of low in respect 
of another stylo distinguished from the humilis stilus by tlie 
aj)pellation altiis, i. i). hitjh-flowii and ijrandHoquent^ i^xaetly 
as, in our own language and in our own tini<*s, low applied to 
church, signifies notoit all low in respect of what church should 
b(i, but loiv in respect of that other church distinguished from 
loiv church by tin? appellation hhfh. In both cas(is alike, in the 
case of style no less than in the case of church, the question 
which of the two, the humilis or tlie alt us, is preferable to 
the other, is left wholly untouched by any application to either 
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of either term. The Servian observation, therefore^ ^^tenui 
a vena, humilis stili genus ostendit,'^ so far from being at 
•variance, is, let it only be rightly understood, in as perfect har- 
mony with the entire scope and drift both of the Remark on 
AVKNA , and of the Remark on (jracili, as it is with the eulogy, 
at once, and description, of bucolic poetry by the scholiast of 
Theocritus : Traca Tpst; syet yapiy-TYipa;, SiyiyyifAaTty-ov, Spx- 

[AXTty-ov, Jtai tyAXTOv. To Ss Hou)ioXlxov 7roiY)|Aa [AtypLa e<7Tt TcavTo; 
etSouc, y-aOaTwSp Guyjtsy-pajAevov* Sto xat yapi£(7TXTOV vr, 7uoty-t>.ic>^ vy,; 
<ppa(yecO(;, jax^Xov Ss tyi; xpaoso)?, ttots [asv <Tuyy-et[ASvov sk StTiyrifAx- 
Twco’j, roTS Ss sy- 8pa[7.aTt}tou, ttots Ss s)t [At)CTOo, r.youv SiriyyjfAaTt- 
y.ou y.xt Spaj/.aTt>coo, ot£ Ss oj; av Tuyv;. stc oaov S’ oiovt ficrriv, 
aoTYi 7) 7:ot7i<itc *Ta T<ov aypotxcov r,0ri £y.[7.aG<7£Tat, TEpTuvwc Travo 
t'o’j; TTj aypotxtx rryjjOpcorooc tov (litov /apay,T7)pt?^0’j(7X. £y-7r£9Soy£ 

S£ xxt TO ayav aSpov xat u7r£poyy-ov Ty,c 7:oty,ff£ti>;. 

Stabile Pefi^iini^ ai Cavalegyieri^ lAroruo^ June 18 OIK 


1 (d). 

MODULATUS AVENA 


Having sliowii the true meaning of a vena, and how egrcgiously 
it has been mistaken for oaten s^'aAV or oaten pipe, not merely 
by our English Dryden but by Vir^lian translators and commen- 
tators generally, let us now turn to modi la tvs carmen, and see 
whether that expression has not bcum equally misunderstood. 

“l, wlio before with shepherds in the groves 
sung to my oaten p’pe their rurnl loves," 

says l)rydcn(? conveying what picture to the readers and admi- 
rers of that transhition of Virgil’s Aeneis which Sir W. Scott 
informs us, “put all literary England into a ferment of expec- 
tation”? of course, of a man singing to liis own piping, of a man 
j)i})iiig and singing at one and the same moment; an absurdity 
which Voss avoids )>y the ingenious device of alternating the 
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entertainment, making the same musician now sing the verse 
and ihexipipe the accompaniment (^^Dicsen gesang . . . dichtet 
Tityrus bald singend, bald auf der einrbhrigen pfeife von haber- 
oder gerstenhalm ... die melodie versuchend,'' Voss ad Ed. 1, 
1 and 2, for Voss — and no wonder, entertaining such views of 
their meaning — has not condescended to recognize the four intro- 
ductory verses) and from which even Forbiger is not able to 
escape except by. the same device (^^Hac fistula autem meditari 
carmina rectc dicitur pastor, qui ea utitur ad proocmia vel etiam 
ad embolia inter singulas strophas canenda''), device as unne- 
cessary as the absurdity from which it is to deliver us is imagi- 
nary, exists only in the minds of translators and commentators. 
F 017 , what says Virgil? What single word says Virgil, in our 
text, of song, or singing, or bucolic poetry, or poetry at all V 
<}UAciLi MODULATus AVENA CARMEN. Avena is tlic instrument; 
cuAciLi, the quality of the instrument; mooulatus, the perform' 
ing on tlie instrument; carmen, the thing performed, i. c. the 
melody, the air; and the whole meaning: Umed oy played an air or 
musical melody on delicate arenaj exactly as in Ovid’s account 
(Met. 11, 153) of the contest between Pan and Apollo, 

j" a contest in wliich Pan plays on the arnndo , Apollo, on the lyre, and 
in which tlierc is no singing, no verses, no*i)oetry, in)tliing hut instru- 
mental music: 

‘‘Pan ibi ilmu teiieris jactat .sua caiiniaa Nyinphis, 
ct leve cerata iiiodiilatur aruudine carmen, 
ausus Apollineos prat; se coiiteinncre cantus, 
judico sub Tmolo certaiiicii vcnil ad impar. 

! monte suo senior judex consedit, et aures 

liberal arboribus 


isfjue doiini pecoris sjiectans, ‘in judice’, dixit, 
‘nulla niora est'. calamis agrestibus insonat illo, 
barbaric oquo Midan (aderat iinin forte raneiiti) 
I'arinine dulinit. post hmn; »aror ora retorsit 
Tmolus ad os Phoebi;. vultiiiii sua silva secuta est. 
ille,caput tiavum lauro Parnassido vinctus 
vorrit buinuin Tyrio saturata muric.e palla: 
instructainque Hdeiu geininis ct deutibus Indis 
sustiiiot a laeva; tcniiit inanus altera plectrum, 
artificis status ipse fecit, turn stamina docto 
pollii'O snllicitat; quorum dulceditie captus 
Paiia jubet Tmolus uitharae submittere cannas. 
judicium .saiictique placet sentontia ihoiUis 
oninibu.i.'* 
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^'arundine/' “calamis/' ^‘caimas” are the instnunent ou whicli Pan 
plays (the a vena of oiir text); ^^iiiodulatiir,” ^^insoriat/' ^^canenti/^ 
the playing ou that instrument (the modulatus of our text); and 
'^carmen” and ^^carinine/' the air or melody played (tlie caiimen of 
our text); while ^^fidem/' ^^stamina,” \dtliarae” are the instrument 
on which Apollo plays; ^^polliee sollicitat/' the playing of Apollo 
on that instrument; and ^^eantus/’ the airs or melodies which 
Apollo plays on that instrument; and exactly as in the 
musical contest betw(ien Damoetas and Damon, 

' Eci.:i,2i \ 

D. ■ ‘‘an iiiilii caiitando victus non rudderot illo, 

qiic'in moa carminibus inurnissut iistula, capnini ?*’ 

M. “cautaiKlo tu ilium? aut unquam tibi ircra 

' ’ iiincta fuit? non tu in triviw, indocto, solebas 

i_ stridcnti misorum stipula disporderts cannon?” 

“Iistula'' is the instrument; ^^cantando/' the jJaying on that in- 
strument; \*arminibus," the musical airs or melodies performed 
on that instrument; and ^^carmen/' the musical air or melody 
performed oii the I’ival instrument, the ^^stipiila." Not that carmen 
is not very frecpumtly the words which are set to an air or 
melody; nay, even the words without the air or nuilody, as, for 
instance, the Carmen seculare of Horace, or the Carm in a 
of Virgil, the latter meaning, as the case maybe, either the 
Bucolics or the Georgies or the Acncis, or all these poems taken 
collectively, but that cakmen in the context in wdiich it stands 
in our text, viz. in connexion with modulatus and (iUAciij avena, 
cannot signify verses, words, or poetiy, can only signify musical 
air or melody, it being only an air or melody— -mere musical 
sounds, and not words— which can be modulated, play()d, or 
tuned on an instrunumt, especially on a wind instrument blo.wn 
with the breath. 

The following are other examples in which carmen is 
used in this sense and cannot be understood in any other; Cic. 
Acad. Vnor. 2, 27 (ed. Orelli) : ^^pictor videt, (juae nos non vide- 
mus; et, simul inllavit tibicen,, a perito carmen agnoscitur." 
Ovid. Hcroul. 12, IJID: 


‘‘tiluiiqiic oflfun<Ut s»>cialia carmiiia vobis, 
at inihi fuiierea tlebiliora tuba.” 
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Ovid. Trist 4^ i, 11: 

“fessiis ut iiicubuit baculo, paxovc resedit, 
pastor nrundineo carmine fnulrct oves.” 

Ovid. Jitmi, Am, 181 : 

“pastor inaecpiali modulntur arundiiie carineii.’', 

ill the last two of wliich examples not only is carmen a mere 
air or melody, and in the last of whicli examples not only is 
modulatur the playing or performing of that .air or melody 
(it not being the custom for shepherds to sing but only to play to 
their flocks), but tlie arundo, the instrument on wliich the air 
or melody is performed, is, as shown by the epithet inaequali 
in the last example (sec Rem. on ^^avona^^), the very instrument 
of our text, the avena or Pandean pipe. In our text, therefore, 
our author represents himself, not as botli singing and playing 
(whetlier, with Jlryden, at the same moment, or, with Voss and 
Forbiger, alternately) but only asplaying; plainly represents 
himself as playing on his gracilis avena or Pandean pipe, 
and should never have b(;en otherwise understood. No meaning 
was ever clearer, no picture more lively and intelligible. We 
see Virgil before us playing airs on his Pandean or shephenrs 
pipe; in otlaa’ words Virgil presents himself to us as the quon- 
dam shepherd so well known for his skill in j^laying on the pipe. 
Virgil, however, was not a shepherd, but a farmer, and most 
probably had never played upon the shcplun-ds pipe so much 
even as once in his life. ^;What, then, docs Virgil mean by in- 
forming us that he who novi can it iiouuentia martis auma 
viROMQyK is the sanlc who formerly played airs on ths shepherd's 
pipeV why, plainly that he is the same Virgil who wrote the 
bucolic poems which had rendered the name of Virgil so cele- 
brated, MODULATiJS CARMEN GRAciLi AVENA being a mctonymy for 
conipoi^vd hicolics^ or exactly as Horace's ^Itomanae 

lidicen lyrae" is a metonymy for composer of Homan lyrics or 
lyric poetry, and it being no less far both from the actual fact and 
from Virgil's meaning, that Virgil had ever had a Pandean jiipe 
in his hand, than it was far both from the actual fact and Horace's 
meaning, that Horace had ever had in his hand a Roman lyre. 
Compare Eel, 1^1: 
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^‘Tityre, tu patiilae recnbans sub tcgmine fagi 
silvestrem teiiui inusam meditaris avcna : 

. . . . tu, Tityre, lentiis in umbra 

formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas.’’, 

where Tityrns under the leech meditating (i. e. stiidyhig, learning^ 
practising) 

r Vegct. 1, 1: “Sed advcrsus baec omnia profuit tiroiiem solerter cligerc, 
ius (lit ita dixerim) armorum docerc, quotidiaho exercitio roborarc, 
quaccuuquo evenire in acie atque in pracliis possint, omnia in cam- 

- pestri meditationc praenosoere, severe in desides vindicare.” 

a muse on h is Pandean pipe and making the ivoods resound Ama- 
ryllis^ is not to be understood as equivalent to Tityrus singing 
and playing alternately, still less as equivalent to Tityrus 
singing and playing at one and the same moment, but 
as equivalent to Tityrus studying, learning, or prac- 
tising, s;c7rovwv 

■ Horn. Jlymn, in Mcrcur. 556 1 

pavTEtri; aTravgyOe 8toaaxaXot [Parcae], r^v £;:[ pouai 
;;at; et’ £<ov {X£Xeir,aa* 

Idyin,5U\ 

, . . xr^Yco [lEV, opr, cpiXo?, ei toi apEOxsi 

- . tou6’ 0 Ti Ttpav Ev opEi TO pLEXuopiov EfETtovaaa. 

on his Pandeaib pipo an air or melody 

r Lucret. 4, 590: 

“ft genus agricoluui late sentisccrc, cum Pan, 
piiica soiniferi capitis velaniina quassans, 
unco saepu labro calainos percurril hianteis, 
fistula sylveslrem ne cesset fundere m u s am.’’ 

Uor ^M 2, 10,18: ’ 

.... “quondaiil citbarae [al. citharaj taccntein 
suscitat m u s am , neque semper arc uni 
tcndit Apollo.*' 

Eiirip. llippul. 1119: 

{jLOuaa 3’ au::vo? ut:’ */bp8av 

XtjSei ;:aTp<oov ava So{i.ov. 

Herodian. 4, 8, 19: uTioSoyr) oe 7:apET/.£ua2^ETo oiav {jliiSevi TztonoxE. 
flaiiXti YfivEaOai ::aa7j? te yap {loumr,? opyava TtavTaypu SiaxEijiEva 
TTOixiXov r,*/ov Etpyai^ETo. the inusa and [iouaa of wliich examples can by 
no possibility be versus or poetry , not even total air or melody ; can 
L only be insti’umental air or melody^ instrumental music. 
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for words in praise of Amaryllis, that is to say, is to 
be understood as a metonymy for Tityrus (i. e. Virgil) — in 
undisturbed possession of his Mantuan farm — 
enjoying his case, and composing pastorals. Com- 
pare also Fxl, 6, 6: 

“nunc ego 

agrestem tenui meditabor aruiHlinc musam.”, 

where, using a similar metonymy, our author tells us he is going 
to meditate (study, learn, practise) a rustic muse (air or melody) 
on his Pandean pipe, and proceeds forthwith neither to use Pan- 
dean pipe at all, nor to play or sing at all (for ‘^non iniiissa caiio"' 
is part of the same metonymy, see Rem. on “cano^^ below) but to 
compose or write a bucolic ; 

quis tamen haec qiiuquc, si quid 
captus aiuore leget, te nostrao, Varc, inyricau, 
te nciJiiid omno canet; noc Phoebo gratior ulla est, 
quain sibi quao Van praedCripait pagina noiiiun. 

I purgitc, Piurided.’V 

i- where Servius, correctly: “Carmen rusticum scribam.” 

and Georg. 4, 659: 

“haec super arvoriiin ciiltu pecoruimiiie cancbani 
et super arboribus, ..... 


cannina ipii lusi pastorum, andaxipie iuventa, 

Tityre, te patulac ceciiii sub tegmine tagi.”, 

where, using a similar metonypiy, our author informs us that it 
was he sang or played (canebat) the Georgies, an4, before the 
Georgies, sang or played (cecinit) the Eclogues, as little meaning 
that he sang or played, in the musical sense of the word, either 
the Georgies or the Eclogues, as he means in our text that he 
actually played the Eclogues on Pandean pipe, or as he means 
in the words nuxc hokkbnti.\ martis arma virumquk oano {v, 4), 
that he is now actiuilly, in the musical sense of the word, sing- 
ing or playing Mars' hristlimj arms and the man, and meaning 
no more than that it was he composed (wrote) the Georgies and 
the Eclogues, and that he is now composing (writing) a poem 
of which the subject is 31ars' bristling arms and the man. 
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Let the reader, not yet sufficiently convinced, coinj)are 
Mart. 8, 3, 21 : 

“aiigustft onntaro licet vidcaris avciia, 

dum tua inultonnn viheat nveiia tid>as.’', 

where, as, on tlio.one hand, nothing can be j)Iainer than that the 
^^cantare” is not to the Si vena” but on or ivith tlie Sivena,’^ so, 
on the otlier liand, nothing can be more certain than tliat tlic 
^^cantare” on or with tlie Sivena,^^ and tlie avena’s outdoing of 
trumpets, are mere metonymies for the writing ofhncoUe rer^Cj 
and the outdoing' of epic rcri^e hy Imcolic; also Claud. Confi. Proh. 
et Ohfhr, W7 : 

“ifileiii milla refert aiitiquis pagiiia libris, 
jiet* Latiae ccciiiere tubae iicr Gracca vctii.stas,’’, 

where the nietonymy of ^^Latiae cecinere tiibae^^ for Latian 
epic verse told of, and of ^Slracca v(;tustas,” for ancient 
(hcelx exyiCi is no less self-evident; and Prudent, contra Sym. 
2, 67; 

“tnlia priiicipilms dicta iiitert'aiilibns, illo [Syminaclius] 

, persequitiir, inagiiisqiic tubam coiiccntibus iiiflnt.’', 

where Siiagnis tubam concent ibus inflaf’ is no less certainly a 
mere metonymy — not even for epic verse, l)ut only — for the 
sonorous oratory of Synmachns, 

fhilietj Loihjc^ Dalkcy (TrelandJ July IS, ISll. 


2 ((.). 

KtiURSSUS SlliVIS 


In reply to the argument which Peerlkamp has drawn from 
these words, against the four introductory verses: ‘‘Qui per 
(;ra(iilum avknam significavit carmen bucolicum, et statim 
per AKVA coLoxo rARKRK ooACTA, gcorgicum, is ubi se bgkks- 
suM siLVis dieit, cogitationem carminis vcnatici jion excitare 
non potuit,'" 1 would only ask (#|) where but in silvis w\as it 
pastor Corydon poured forth his lanuintV Eel, 2, 3 : 
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^‘tautuiii inter deiisas, umbro.sn eaeumina, fagos 
assidue vcniobat: ibi liaee iiieondita solus 
moiitibus et silvis studio jactabat inani: 


incciun uua in silvis imitabcre Paua canendo. 

Pan primus calamos <*cra conjungcrc i)lurcs 
instituit: Pan curat oves^ oviumquc magl^tros.” 

^wlierc but in silvis was it pastor Coiydon dwelt? vers. 60: 

“quc.m fugis, all! dc.mciisV liabitarunt di quoqno silvas, 
i)ardanius((uc Paris. Pallas, qnas condidit areas 
ipsa eolat : nobis placoant ante omnia silvae.” 

where wtis it but in silvis, in the AV(M)ds and on tlie bark of 
trees, bucolic Gallus carved his love song? EcJ. 10^ 5^: 

“eertuin est in silvis, inter sjielaea ferarum, 
inallo pati, toncrisque meos iiiciderc aniores 
arboribus: crescent illae; creseetis, aniores.’' • 

(Jf what was tlie last, worst disappointment of the same unhaj)py 
bucolic Gallus, but that, returning to his Hamadryads, Iiis love 
ditties and liis silvae, from those field sports in Avhich he had 
in vain sought solace for his unrequited love, lie finds that nei- 
ther his Hamadryads, nor his love ditties, nor his silvae, com- 
fort him? Eel. 10 ^ 63: 

“iain iKupie Iliiinadryades nirsus, nec cannina nobis 
ipsa placent: ipsae rursus coucedite .silvac;’’ 

^,ofwhatis it but of the silvae the shepherd poet Damon takes 
leave, laying down his flute and about to drown himself? EeL 
8, 58: 

“omnia vel medium fi ant marc, vivite, silvae: , 
praecep-s aerii specula de monti.s in unrlas 
del'erar: extremum hoc muiius morienti.s habeto. 
desine Maenalios, jam dcsiiic, tibia, ver.sus.” 

(?thc epitaph of Daphnis (Eel. 5, 43), the first bucolic poet, what 
was it but 

“Daphnis' ego in silvis, hint* usque ad sidera notus, 
formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse.”V 

i what was it but the silvae which rejoiced in company with 
the rest of the country, with the shepherds and the shepherds' 
God and the Dryads, at the apotheosis of Daphnis? Ed. 5, 58: 
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“ergo alacris silvas et cetera rura voluptas 
Paiiaqne pa8tore$<iue tenet Dryadastine puellas.” 

(Jwhere was it but in silvis Virgil’s first Muse, that Muse which 
inspired his bucolics, dwelt? £cl. 6, 1: 

‘^prima Syracosio diguata est ludere versu 
nostra, nee erubuit silvas Imbitare, Thalia.” 

,<■ where is our first acquaintance with Virgil himself made but in 
silvis, in the woods where he is lilting his pastoral love me- 
lody? 

. . . ‘‘tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
formuvSam resoiiarc doccs Amaryllida silvas.”, 


those very silvae out of which burkssus, vicina arva cokgix 
UT PAREREST coLORo: (A) ,»whose word but Virgil’s own is 
euressus? Aen. 1, 175: 


3, 79: 

9, 314: 
:i, 713: 

10, Ml: 
8, 123: 


, , . “magiio tclluris amore 

ogressi optata potiuntur Trocs arena” 

• • . “egressi veneramur ApoJlinis urbem.” 

“egressi supcraiit fossas” . . . 

“cst urbe ogressis tumulus teinplumque vetustum 
desertae Cereris,” 

. . . “egressisquo labant vestigia prima.” 

“egredere o (piicunque es” . . . 


(r) (?how little removed from Virgifs own {Aen. 13, .236) 

“nos, pallia amissa, dominis parere superbis 
cogemur,” • 

is . 

COKGI 

I T QUAMVIS AVIDO PAREREST ARVA CULONO,? 


and (<l) ^what three expressions, not exactly the same, could be 
more similar, more redolent of the same author, than'EORESsus 
coEoi, “incipiens edico” (Georg. 3, 295) and “digressus iubeo” 
(Georg. 3, 300), the subject of all three being the author himself? 

Palazzetta Taddei, at Caoaleygieri, Livorno, Mar, 28, 1860, 
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2(b). 

VICINA COEGl 

UT (iUAMVIS AVIDO PARERENT ARVA COLONO 


Our author having referred back in the first verse of his Aeneis: 

ILLE EGO QUI ^^UONDA>l GRACILI MODlTLATrS AVKNA 
CARMEN, 

to the first youthful production of his pen, the Bucolics, under 
the figure of airs performed by him on the shepherd’s pipe, 
might have been expected to maintain the figure in his immedi- 
ately succeeding reference to his next and greater performance, 
the Georgies: 

KT EGRKSSITS SILVIS, VICINA COEGl 
UT QUAMVIS AVIDO PARERENT ARVA COLONO, 

GRATUM OPT’S AGRICOLIS, 

and there are, perhaps, few of his more thoughtful readers who 
have not, in the profound silence of the commentators, put the 
question to themselves has he, or not? Let us try if we can 
inform them, say rather, inform ourselves. He has left the 
woods — KGRESsus SILVIS — (?has he left also his a vena, or 
brought it with him? If he has left it how is the musical ti’ope 
carried on without it? <Jhow, or on what instrument, the new 
music (viz. the Georgies) performed? If he has brought it with 
him and with it cogit arva j^iin what sense is it that he cogit 
ARVA with such instrument? iin that of drawing the arva 
towards him, of so charming the arva with his music that they 
crowd round him to hear, as the trees crowded round Orpheus 
and the stones round Amphiori? (jBut (a) was Virgil a man 
vainglorious enough to put himself forward as a second Orpheus 
or Amphion? (b) If he was the crowding of fields round his 
music even so much as comprehensible? and (c) had he been 
so vainglorious and the crowding of fields round his music as 
comprehensible as the crowding of trees round Orpheus and of 
stones round Amphion (jis such the effect described in the words: 

UT QUAMVIS AVIDO PARERENT ARVA COLONO, 
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and not the very different effect, viz. that of fields compelled to 
be amenable to a third personage, the tiller? an effect which wo 
cannot even imagine to ourselves produccable by any musical 
instrument, any music however divine. Our author, therefore, 
has left not only his avkna but all music behind him, and cogit 
arva parere colono without the help either of musical in- 
strument or music. How then, or by what means? No doiibt, 
by his teaching, by the force put upon the arva by the coloiius 
himself, following the instructions contained in our authors 
didactic poem, the Georgies. The trope, therefore, under which 
,()ur author' refers to his authorship of the Georgies, is not a 
continuation of the trope under which he has, in the preceding 
vers6, referred to himself as author of the Bucolics, is not that 
of a shepherd playing upon his l)ipe, but an entirely new trope, 
viz. that of a general in commaiid forcing a town or country to 
obey the authority on behalf of which ((iUATCM oers Acsitieoijs) 
‘ho is acting, Aoi. 12, 

“jios, ])}\tria aniissa, domiiiis parere superhis 
copfcinur,” 

Liv. JW, 1): ^^Amynandcr, (piod sui maximo oporis erat, impigre 
agebat, ut Ambracienses com})ellcrct ad doditionem. id quum 
j)cr colloquia ])rincipum, succedens murum, parum pi’oficeret, 
])ostrcmo, consulis permissu ingressus urbem, partim consilio, 
])artim precibus, evicit ut permitterent s(j Romanis/^, where 
^^Amynandcr'^ con-esponds to our author, in our text; '^com- 
pelleret,” to coeoi; ^^Ambracienses * to akva; '^ad doditionem'' to 
I T PARERENT;«and ^^Roiuanis" to (h>lono. Compare Martial 4, 14 
(ad Silium): 

“Sili, C’astalidum deciis sororiun, 

(jiii perjuria liarbari furoris • 
iiigeiiti premis ore pedidosque 
astus Aiiiiibulis levesque Pocnos 
' inaguis cedere eogis Africanis;” 

where Martial regards Silius as compelling (^^cogis"), not with 
his music or any musical instrument, but -^ingenti ore," with 
his mighty mouth, his mighty language, his mighty poetry, the 
Carthaginians to yield (^^cedere") to the great Africani, just as 
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our author, in the text, regards himself as compelling (copjoi) 
not with his music or any musical instrument, but with his 
teaching (the teaching of his didactic poem the Georgies), the 
arva to obey the colonus; in other words, where Martial 
represents Silius; as himself doing (^^premis,” ^‘cogis cedere”) 
that which, in point of fact, the hero of his poem did, exactly as 
Virgil, in our text, describes himself as having done (cokoi ut 
paukrent) that which, in point of fact, the teaching of liis 
didactic poem the Georgies, did. 

CoEoi. Plin. iV. H. 2, 63 (of the ground as com])ared with 
the other elements): ^^At hacc benigna, mitis, indulgcns usibus- 
que nioi talium scinper ancilla, quae coacta gciierat, quae spontci 
effundit, (juos odores saporesqiie, quos sucos, quos tactus, quos 
colores! quam bona fide- creditum fenus reddit!'' 

Paherent arva c'oi.ono. Avion. Dcscrlpt Orb, Terrav, 14: 

“<jua ('olitnr ixtpulis, qii.a tellns parct aratro.” 

.Ovid, luist 2, 2!)6 (of the Arcadian times): 

“imlla Mil) imperio toira coloiitis erat." 

ViciNA. ^^Nemo facile dixerit cui vicina. Markl. rogat: 
silvis an A[antuaoV liurman. quia Georgica sunt prox- 
imum carmen llucolicis. quod est longe ineptissimum. 
ipse durum vocat Wagnerus vicina silvis interpretatur ex 
Georg. *3, 29r>, ul)i legitur: ‘Incipiens stabiilis edic(» in mollibus 
luirbam Carpere oves . . . Post hinc digressus iubco froudentia 
capris Arbuta sufticerc..' Sententki adeo hue, ni lallor, rediret: 
K(jo,(lui olim incepi a carmine bmoUcOj inm a hiicolko dijf resi^ns, 
ad Georgiemn tmnsiL Hoc si non alienum sit a carmine didac- 
tico, dedecet vel praefationem carininis epici.” Peerlkamp. 
Vicina presents no manner of dirticulty, the meaning being: 
near to the speaker, to the Inm*: e(jo, at the time spoken of, viz. at 
the time the speaker came out of the woods; there fore, if one 
must be so particular^ near not only .to the speaker but, by 
necessary consequence, to the woods. The term is of the most 
common occurrence in all kinds of writing, and especially in 
the bucolic (of which the iiitroductoiy verses may be regarded 
[see Rem. on^^gracili,'' v, 1 1 as affording an example); Calpurn.1,1): 
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“nos quoque vicinis cur non succedimus umbris?” 

Calpurn. 3, 94: 

“ipse prociil stabo, vcl acuta carice tectus, 
vcl propius latitaiis viciiia, ut saepe, sub ara.”, 

in both which instances as in our text, vie in us is near to the 
speaker at the time spoken of. Virg. EcL I, 58: 

“hinc tibi, quae semper vicino ab liinitc sopes 
Hyblaeis apibus Horem depasta salicti 
saepe leve soinniim siiadebit inire susurro,” 

where vicinus is near to the jyerson spoken to, at the time 
S2)oken of. 

Avido colono. Ovid. Fast. 1, 677: 

“friigii)us immensis avidos satiate colonos,’’. 

halkey Lodyc^ Unlhey (Ireland), July 2 ft, IHll. 


4(a). 

(iKATrM orrs a(;ricolis 


“a poem gniteful to the greedy su;aiii,” 

Dryden. 

It is not in this its sccondaiy, particular, and tcclinical sense, 
but in its primary and general sense oiwork, labor, 2>(iyformancc, 
oi'ijs is to be understood in this place; Liv. 40, 51: ^^Opera ex 
pecunia attributa divisaque inter^se haec confecerunt. Lepidus 
mole in ad Terracinam, ingratuiu opus, quod praedia habebat 
ibi, privatanique publicae rei iinpensain iinposuerat. . . TTabucre 
et in promiscuo practerea pccuniain. ex ea coinmuniter locarunt 
aquam adducendain, fornicesque faciendos. Iinpedimento operi 
liiit 11. L. Crassus, qui per tunduin suiini duel non est passus.'', 
where not only have we “opus” used three times in this its 
general sense, but, the addition to it,, at one of those times, of 
“ingratiun” (fUsayreeahJe, viz. to the jieople) exactly answering 
to the GKATUM of our text (ayrccahle, viz. to the agriculturists), 
places it beyond doubt that orus, in our text, is not used in its 
special or technical sense of poem, but in its general and com- 
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mon sense of work, labor ^ performancej and. refers primarily and 
directly to the labor or work: coegi ut quamvis avido parerext 
ARVA COLONO, and only secondarily and indirectly and through 
the medium of vicixa coegi ut quamvis avido parerext arva 
COLONO, to the poem itself. Compare also Theocr. Idyll. 22^ 40: 

. • , u'}7]Xai Ss Ttfi^uxeaav ay/oGi ::z\jy. 0 Li 

Xcuxac Ts TcXaTavot T£ xat axpoxo{jLOi*xu::aoij'jot, 
avOea t’ sutoSr^, Xajiai; ^iXa spya [XcX'.aaa'.^, 
ow’ eapo; Xr^yovTO? enippusi av ‘X£ijjLO>va;. 

Theocr. Idyll. 10 j 22 (Milo speaking): 

xat Ti xopa; ytXixov (XcXoc a;ipaX£’j ‘ aocov ouTfo; 
epya^rj. 

Callim. Hymn, hi Dian. 244: 

ou yap Tj^) vsflpsta oatsa tSTpr^vovto, 
spyov A0r,vair^;, sXa^o) xaxov. 

Aen. 7, 45: 

‘ mains opus inovoo,”. 

To, the proofs 1 have advanced (I, 1 4) of the authenticity of 

the four introductory verses, may be added the exact parallelisni 
of Theocritus's 9 tXa spya [AsXwcrai; to (sratum opus aghicolis, 
and the* striking similarity in cast and cadence^ no less than in 
position in the verse, of “Mains opus moveo." 

1)alh-€y LodifCj, DalUy (IrelavdJ^ July 2“ ^ mil. 


i{h). 

AT M NC nOKKENTlA MARTIS 
ARMA VIUI'MQI'K CANO 


“Cum hac tuba qiiam conferas!’' exclaims La Cerda, with how 
much more enthusiasm than right undci’standing of his author 
I have endeavoured to. show in my Rem. on “cano" v, 5. If, 
therefore, I quote the commencement of the Orj)hic Argonautics 
(vers. .7): 
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N-jv yap XycoepyE, ^iXov {leXo; aeiSovia 
6 u(jlo; 6 ;;oTpuvei Xsjat, Ta;:sp outzots tz^ogOev 
c'i&aa’, oTav Bax/oto xai A::oXXio.vo? avaxTo; 
xsvTpw sXauvojjLSvoc, spixftjoea xy,X’ snrfaaxov, 

OvTjToi? avOpw-oiaiv axTj* {xsia o'opxia paTai;.^ 

on wliieli follows an account of the previous writings of the 
author of that poem, it will be readily understood tliat it is hy 
no means a taking up of the gauntlet thrown down by La Cerda, 
but for the very, different purpose of strengtiuming the argument 
already adduced (Uem. I. 1—4) in favor of the four introductory 
verses, by showing by means of an example, that Virgil was not 
singular in commencing his epic with a reference to, and short 
account of, his previous performances. 

At. Let no one ground an arginiHmt against the authenti- 
city of the four introductory verses, either on the anacoluthoii 
iLLB F.oo oei . . . at nunc — V irgil is unhappily (see Kem. on ^^id 
metuens,’’ J, 27) l)ut too mucli addicted to anacolutha— or on 
the apparent insignificance of the word with which the broken- 
off discourse is recommenced (‘^At plane otiosum est, et contra 
•morem Latinitatis,” Peerlkamp). Not only is at, according to 
the general rule that words are significant in the inverse pro- 
portion of their length (witness yes, no, if, in, for, l,*hi^, liow, 
who), not an insigniticant word, but at — serving, as it always 
does, to contrast what follows with \vhat has just been said, or, 
where nothing has been said, with wllat has just been thought 
— is here precisely in its right place; nay, according to Virgil’s 
own practice ami the practical oftother the best writers, was not 
too insignifkrant a word to have been placed first word of the 
whole passage; A/'/l d/Xo; 

‘•{it tibi pro scelerc, oxclamat, pio talibus {iiisis, 
di (si qua ost eacio pietas quae talia curut) 
porsolvaut {grates (lianas, ct ju’aeniia rcildaiit 
(Icbita r 

where see Kem.; Ovid. Vast 3, 305: 

“at ([uain suiit similes! at qjiain tbrmosus iitcrqiic!” 

or of the whole book : 


‘At roj^iiia gravi ianidudum saucia fura” 
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(with which coinmencement of the fourth book of the Aeneis 
with ^^At”, compare the commencement of the third book of the 
Iliad and the twentieth book of the Odyssey with the Greek 
at, aoTap); Ovid. Amor. 5, 7, 1: 

“At non formosa est, at non bene ciilta piiclla; 
at, puto, non votis saepe petita ineis!” 

lior. Uped. 5, 1: 

“At o doorum <jnid<|uid in caelo regit 
terras et Immanmn genus, 
quid iste fert tumultus?” . 

and has even been placed by Apuleiiis — for however Hilde- 
brand may prefer liis own conjectural “En”, collators of the 
MSS. unanimously affirm the reading to be ^^At” — ffirst word 
of his Metamorphoses:* ^^At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio varias 
fabulas conseram,^’ etc. Compare the not very dissimilar 
position and use of the same particle in the ancient formula 
deditionis preserved to us by Livy, 1 , 38 : ^^Deditisne vos 
populumque Collatinum, urbtan, agros, aquam, . . in meam 
populique Romani ditionemV Dedimus. At ego recipio” (vide 
Drakenb. ad locum); also Liv. 24, 37: ‘^\im Pinarius: At illi, 
si ad consulem gravarentur mitten}, sibi saltern darent popuH 
concilium, ut sciretur' etc. and — the very counterpart and 
twin brother not merely of the at xnuko, but of the whole thought 
and manner of our author in this place — Stat . Kf 8^7: 

“Ilactciiiis anna, tiibae, IcrruiiKpie et vulnera, sod nunc 
comiiius astrigoros Capancus tollondus in axes.” 

At nunc. See preceding’*paragra])h, and Rem. 1, 1 (^t), atl 
tinem. 

Nunc . . . cano. Georg. 4 ‘^Nune . . . canam”. Ed. (i, 0 : 
^^niinc . . . meditabor’'. Georg. S, ^^4; 

“nuno vcnoranda Tales, iiiagno nunc ore sonandum/' 

Georg, i, 149 : 

“nunc .age, natnras apibns quas Inpiter ipse 
• addidit, oxpediam.” 

Am. 7, :77: 

“nunc age, qui r.cges, Erato, .... 


expediain,’ 
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7, eU: 

‘^pandite nunc Helicona, deae, cantusque moveto,” 

Lucret. 5, 5I0*: 

“motibus astrorum nunc quae sit causa canamus/* 

Propert. 2, 10, 7 : 

^'actas prima canat Veneres, extrema tuiimltiis: 
bella caiiam, quaudo scripta puclla mea est. 
nunc volo subdiicta gravior procodcro vultu ; 

nunc aliam citharam mo moa Musa docet. 
surge, aiiimc, ex humili; jam, carinina, sumite vires; 

Pierides, magni nunc erit oris opus.” 

Ovid. Met 10, 149 (Orpheus singing and accompanying himself 
on the lyre)- 

. . . ‘‘lovis cst inihi saepc p^tostas 

dicta prius. cccini plectro graviore Gigantas, 
sparsaquc Phlegracis victricia tulmiiia campis. 
nunc opus CvSt leviore lyra; pucrosque canamus 
diloctos superis; incoiicessisquo pucllas 
ignibus attonitas meruissc libidine pocnani.” 

Stat. Theb, 1, 33: ^^Nunc tendo chelyn." Theh, 10, 827: 

“hacteniis anna, tubac, ferruinquc et vulnera, scd nunc 
cominus astrigoros Capancus toUcndus in axes.” 

Horn. i7. ,5?, 484.- 

EaTTcie vuv (xoi, Moudat, GXurx;:ia oforxaf syouJar 

Horn. II. a, 681: 

VUV 6’ au Tou;, ojoot to UcXaTfixov Apyo? svaiov, 

ApoU. Rhod.1,20: 

VUV S’ av eyw yevEr^v te xai ouvo[xa {jLu07)aai(JLT)v 
T]p(i)wv, 8oXiyr)5 ts 7:opou; a)xO?, oaaa z £pe?av 
7:XaCop-evoi ■ 

Orpli. Argonaut, 1, 7 (just quoted) : 

vuv yap aoi 

OupLO? ETTOTpUVEl Xsjai, TaTTSp OUTTOTS TCpOdScV 

s<f>paa .... 

Dalkey Lodge^ Dalkey (Ireland) , Mar. 25, 187.1. 
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4 — 7. 


HOKKENTIA M ARTIS 
AUMA VIRUMQUK CANO TROIAE QUl PUIMITS AB ORIS 
ITALIAM FATO PROFUOUS* I.AVINAQUK VENIT 
LITORA 

These words have supplied Valerius Flaceus with the mould in 
which he has cast the first verses of his Argonautics : 

“■priiina douin niagnis caiiiiniis frota pervia iiatis, 
fatidicauupie ratem ; Scythici quae Pliasidis eras . 
ausa sequi, mediosque inter inga coucita eursus 
rumpere, flammifero taudein consedit Olympo.”, 

where ^'deum magnis freta pervia iiati’s'^ corresponds to hor- 
HENTiA MARTis ARMA, ^Tatidicamquc ratem'^ toviRiiMQUB, ^^prima^' 
to PRIMUS, ^Vaiiimus"' to (jano, ^‘quae^' to qui, ^^Scythici Phasidis 

oras” to ITALIAM LAVINAQIJB l.ITOUA, ^^aUSR SOqili'^ to VKNIT, 
“medios inter iuga coucita cursus rumpere'^, to multum ille et 
TERRIS lACTATus ET Ai/ro, aiid ^‘flainmifero tandem consedit 
Olympo’’, if less exactly to conderet urbem inferretque deos 
LATio, veiy exactly to the apotheosis of the hero of the Aeneis, 
1, 263: 

. . . ‘‘subliinemquc feres ad sidera caedi 

inagnaiiiiiium Aoneaii. ” 

and where we can eviui see so tar into the secret heart of the 
composer, as to perceive why the two objects of ^^uinimus” are 
not placed as the two objects of cano, in our text, are placed, 
viz. before the verb, but one on both sides of the verb — 
embracing the verl), as it were, — and the other after; viz. on 
account of the complexity of the first, the unwieldy length of 
“Tatidicam” in the second, and the necessity there was of giving 
that pregnant word aju emphatic position ; sei^ Rem. 2, 240. 

Arma, not, with Donatus and Vegetius (sec Rem. 1—4, 
p. 5), and according to our author’s own example 11, 652 
(where ^Wma Dianae” is the tveapom of Diana, the tveapons 
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commonly used hij Diana), the arms of Aeneas, in the sense of 
the arms used hy Aeneas, the arms fabricated for Aeneas by 
Vulcan, but arms metonyniically for wars and haltles, as Aen. 
8,114: 

. . . . “jmcemno hue fertis, an ama?” 


Georg. .% 20: 

foribus pugnam ex auro solidorpie elephanto 
Gangaridujn faeiam victorisque arma Qiiirini;” 

Aen. 7, 440: 

“sod tc victa situ verique effeta sencctus, 

0 mater, curis netpiidtpiam exercet ct anna 
regum inter falsa vatem formidine ludit.” 

Calpurn. J'Jd. 4, KiO (referring to the very akma of our text); 

“tu mihi lalis cris, qualis qiii dulec sonantem 
Tityrou c silvis dominam deduxit in urbein, 
ostondit<(ne dcos, et spreto, di.vit, ovili, 

Tityre, rura prius, sed post cantabimus anna,”. 


Mautls akma^ wars or battles of Mars* not, literally, wars or 
baffles fought by Mars, or Mars's own wars or battles (of which 
structure we have an example at Georg. 3, 26 (just quoted): 

“in foribus pugnam ox aiiro soUdoquo olcphanto 
Gaiigaridiim faciaiii, vietorisque arma Quirini 

the wars or battles fought by vktorious Quirinus), but wars or 
battles presided over by Mars, which a, re the peeidiar province of 
Mars, which are delighted in by Mars, exactly as Auson. 
Epigr. 1, 14: 

“sed carmen non mollc modis; holla horrida Martis 
Ojdrysii , Thressaoque viraginis arma retractat.”, 

where the victorious emperor spoken-of fights over again (viz. 
in verse) not Odrysian Mars's own wars or battles, but the 
Thracian virago's wars or battles presided over by Odrysian 
Mars, or in which Odrysian Mars takes delight; and where — 
still further parallelism to our text — it may be debated whether 
“arma" is to be taken literally and as signifying the battle-axe 
and lunate shield so peculiarly the arms of the Amazon, or 
figuratively and as a mere variety for “bella", and signifying 
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wars or battles, exactly as in our text it has been debated 
whether the same word is to be taken literally and as signifying 
the arms forged for Aeneas by Vulcan, or figuratively, and as 
signifying the wars of Aeneas with the Latins. 

Parallel to our text in meaning, although not parallel either 
in structure or position in the verse, is (Hor. Ars Poet 402) 

“Martiabella-,” 

parallel both in structure and meaning, and only not parallel in 
position in the verse, is (Ovid. Met S, 20) 

• . . ‘‘rigidi certamina Martis.”, 


and parallel, not only in structure and meaning, but in position 
in the verse, and even with a similar emphasizing adjective 
similarly immediately prefixed, is our author’s own (Aen. 12, 
124) 


])Ugiia" . 


“aspera Martis 


Horkkntia, bristling. However illogical and unhappy the 
metonymy by which an epithet, properly applicable to arma 
only in its literal sense of instnmmits of war, is applied to arma 
in its figurative sense of war itself it is at least neither more 
illogical nor more unhappy than that by which the same epithet, 
properly applicable only to the beholder of darkness, or to 
the place involved in darkness, is applied to darkness itself; 
Aen. 1, 109: 

. . . ‘‘liorreiiti(iuc ;^tniin nomiis immiiict um 1) ra."; 

and 1, S15: 


“arboribus clausam circuiii atquc b o r r e ii t i b u s u m b r i s 

or than that by which the epithet fugiens, properly applicable 
only to the fugitive, is applied to the darts discharged by the 
fugitive; Aen. 11, 053: 

“ilia ctiam, si (luando in tergum pulsa recessit, 
gpicula coiivers<» fngientia dirigi.t arcu.”; 

or than that by which the epithet fulvus, properly applicable 
only to the lion^s skin, is applied to the lion’s anger; Claud, in 
Proh. et Ohjhr, consul, v. 25: 
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‘/tunc fulva Iconis 

ira peril/’ 

or than that by which, in English, the epithet shuddering, 
properly applicablc^only to the person on whom the impression 
is made, is applied to the thing making the impression; Milton, 
(Jomtis, S14 : 

. . . . “a cold shuddering dew 

dips me all o'er,”. . 

The addition of iiORREN^riA >fARTis to Arma, has a tri'^le 
good effect. First, it detennines beyond all possibility of doubt 
or ciivil, what kind of arms is meant, viz. that it is am^par 
excellence, militan) armSj in the sense of tears or hatUes, and 
so prevents the blending of auma and virum into one conception* 
viz. that oi armed man, warrior, as they have been blended riot 
only by Ovid, Trist 2, 5Sd : 

‘‘eontulit in Tyrios arma virumquc toros/’ 

but by so many others to whom the Aeneis. begins with those 
words (see Rem. 1, 1 — 4) and as the same words, have been 
blended elsewhere even by our author himself; 11, 74fi: 

. “volat igneus aequorc Tarchon 
arma virmnque fcreiis,” 

(the armed man, the warrior); secondly, it intensifies the paint- 
ing, the wars or battles spoken-of being represented not merely 
as wars or battles, but as bristling wars or Rattles, and not 
merely as bristling wars or battles, but as bristling wars or 
battles of that dreaded and awJ&il god whose very star, Cicero 
tells us (de Hep, 0), shines fieiy-red and horrible on the world: 
“Hominum generi prpsporus et salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur 
lovis; turn rutilus horribilisque terris quern Martem dicitis.'’, 
and, thirdly, by raising an expectation of something to come 
in the next verse, it adds emphasis to arma already emphatic 
on account of its position, first word in that verse and separated 
by a pause from the sequel; see Rem.* 2, 246. 

Stabile Pezzini, at Cavaleygieri, Lirwno, Jan. 29 ^ 1868. 

Dalkcy Lodge, Dalhey (Ireland), Scyt. 3, 1871. 
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4 — 12 . 

HORRENTIA — MEMORA 

Tasso, (^ems. Liberata, i, 1: 

“Canto Tarmi pietosc, e ’I capitano, 

(•he ’1 gran sepolcro libero cli Cristo: 
inolto tigli opr6,col seimo, e con la maiiOy 
inolto soffri nel glorioso acquisto; 

(? ill van rinferiio a lui s’ oppose, e in vano 
s’arm6, etc. ..... 

0 Musa, tu, etc. 

.And su(?h, from beginning to end, is the Gerusalemme Li~ 
beipata; a modeimized copy, even to the individual stones, of the 
Virgilian edifice. 


5 . 


^'Gracili modulates avena opposuit illi cano. Est enim lioc ver- 
bum longe illo praestantius; idcirco Musarum Calliope regina, 
quia ceterae modulantur, ilia canit.” lul. Scalig. Fod, 

^^Cum hac tuba quam conforas?” La Cerda; and so Voss, in his 
translation : 

“Waflfoii ertiint mein gesang*’ 

and Spenser, ifi his imitation : 

“for trumpets Sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds,” 

all, as 1 doubt not, erroneously, and in continuation and per- 
petuation of the bxtremcly false view commonly taken of the 
commencement of the Aeneis, viz. that it contains in the words* 
GRAoiLi, MODULATES, and AVENA, a depreciation of bucolic poetry, 
and in cano an exaltation of epic. Having already shown the 
falsehood of that view with respect to oracili, modulatus, and 
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AVENA, I have now only to show its falsehood with respect to 
CANO, an easier task, for ^with what verisimilitude can it be 
asserted that exaltation of his present or epic Muse at the ex- 
pense of his former or bucolic, is contained in, or implied by, 
the very term which he, the same Virgil, is never tired of 
applying to his bucolic Muse herself? Who forgets, or ever 
can forget 

“caniiina qui lusi pastorum, andaxquc iuventa, 

Tityrc, te patulae cccini sub tegmiiie fagi.”, 
or 

“earmiiia iiulla can am; non, mo pasceiitc, capellac, 
tlorcntom cytisum et saliees carx)etis amaras.”, 

or 

^‘si c animus silvan, silvac sint consulc dignae.” 

or 

•‘incipc ; soUicitos Galli dicamus amores, 
duin tenora attondciit simac virgulta capellac. 
non caniinus surdis; respondent omnia silvae.”? 

No, no; can ere (astSeiv) is a middle term (medium vocabulum 
of the grammarians) which takes high or low meaning from, 
not imparts high or low meaning to, the context, and wdiich, 
having in itself no higher meaning where it is used in our text 
than it has where it is used in the passages just cited — viz. 
that of musically celebrating (no matter with what kind of music, 
high or low, vocal or insti’uinental; Sil. 11, 432 [ed. Kuperti]: 

"iniprimis dulccni, Poeno laetante, per nures 
nuiu* vocc inlundit Teutliras, nunc pectinc caiitum.”^, 

. . . • 

of musicizing, if 1 may invent a term suggested by, and corre- 
sponding to,‘ tlie Greek 

" Kurip. Cycl. 48S (of the Cyclops): 

mi 07^ (XcOyor/ 

ayapiv xsXa^ov rxo’jai^ojxcvo; 

TAOLifjz a-oiSo; xai xAayaojXcVo; 

■/WC£» TtSTp'VfOV s5<'> [XsXaOpC-OV. 

Theocr. Idyll. iV, ^7 : • 

OLlTZc^^ OfXOlOV 

{xouaia^si Aa^vi; xaiaiv 

and the German musiciren — comes, nevertheless, in our 
text, in consequence of its immediate connexion with at nunc 
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HORUKNTIA MAIITIS ARMA VIUUMQUE, tO signify mUSlCizC 

rausiciren, It. eantare) in the lofty , heroic style, it being only ui 
the lofty, heroic style, such subjects as horrentia martis arma 
viRUMQUE are sung, celebrated, or musicized. The following are 
passages in which, from a similarly elevated context, the same 
word takes a similarly elevated meaning; Aen. 9, 5J35: 


9, 774: 


“vos, 0 Calliope, precor, aspirate canenti,” 


. . . . “amic«m Crethea Musis, 

Crctlica Musarum comitem, cui carmina semper 
et citharae cordi, numerosque iittendcrc norvis; 
semper eiiuos atqiio arma virum pugnasqiic cane bat.” 

Claud, (ic Prob. et Ohjb, Cons. 198: 


“nec Latiae ceciiiere tubae, nee Graeca vetustas;” 

Stat. Theh. 1, 3^ (to Domitian): 

“tenipus erit, cum Pierio tua fortior oestro 
facta can am; luuic tendo [nl. tentu] clielyii. satis .’^rma referre 
Aoniu ct geminis sceptrUin cxitialc tyramiis ” 


and Theb. 10, 8:^: 


‘•liactcuus ;^rma, tubac, ferrumque et vulnera: sod nunc 
cominus astrigeros Capancus tollcndus in axes, 
non milii jam solito v.atum do more canendum. 
major ab Aoniis .sumenda audacia lucis. 
mecum omnes audctc Deae.”, 


while, from the low context in which it stands in these other, 
following passages, it takes even so low a meaning as croalcing, 
caiving, and crowing; Georg. A, 378: 

. “et veterem in liino ranae ceciiiere querelam.”, 

Cic. Divin. 1, 7: “Jupiternc cornicem a laeva, coiWum a dextra 
canere jussisset.^^ ibid. 2, 26: ^nieniocritus quidem optimis 
verbis causam explicat cur ante lucein galli canant.” Except, 
then, for the reflex of the context on it, our author, in the cano of 
the fifth verse of hisAeneis, neither bloWM on a tPunipet, 
nor even so much as plafJSf or HihgSm but only mUHU*i^ 
ze9 Mars' bristling arms and the man; exactly as, in his first 
Georgic, he neither bloWH on a trumpet 9 nor even so 
much as plays or sing s 9 but only mustcizes what 
makes glad crops, only musicizes the blessings of Bacchus 
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and Geres, the Fauns and Dryad girls, etc.; exactly as, in his 
second Georgic, he neither hloWH on trumpet9 nor even 
so much as plays or singSs hut only musU^ises thee^ 
Bacchus, the vine, the olive, etc.; exactly as, in his third Georgic, 
he neither blows on a trumpet^ nor even so much as 
plays or sings 9 hut only musieizes herds and flocks, 
thee, great Pales, thee, famous Amphrysian shepherd, and you, ye 
Lycaean woods and rivers; exactly as, in the middle of his last 
Georgic, he would, if he had space, neither blOW On a> 
trumpet 9 nor even so much as play or . Sing 9 hut only 
musicize the rose-beds of Pacstum; exactly as, in the latter 
end of his last Georgic, referring hack to his first tlirce, he tells 
us — not that he blew on a trumpet 9 or even so much 
as played or sung9 hut only — that he musfi^ized fields 
find flocks and trees, and, referring hack to his Bucolics, that 
he was the same who had previously, — not blown on a 
trumpetf or even so much- as played or sung9 hut — 
musii*4zed'thee, Tityrus, under the spreading beech. 

So far so good, hut ^^is there nothing more? i&oos Virgil, 
when he says, in the fourth and fifth verses of his Aeneis, I 
musicize Mars’ bristling arms and the man, and when he says, 
in the heginning of his first Georgic, I tvill musicize ivhat may 
make glad crops, etc. and I musicize your blessings, 0 Bacchus 
and Ceres, etc.; and when he says, in the heginning of liis second 
Georgic, noiv I tvill musicize thee, Bacchus, etc.; and when he 
says, in the heginning of his third Georgic, I will musicize thee, 
great Pales, etc.; and when he says, in the middle of his last 
Georgic, If I had space, I tvoiild musicize the rose-beds of Paes~ 
tiim^ otc,; and when he sums up, in the last verses of his last 
Georgic, all his previous niusicizings, both thos’e of his Georgies 
and those of his Eclogues, in one comprehensive I musicized the 
care of catile and fields and trees, and thee, Tityrus, under the 
spreading beech, mean that he actually either sang with his voice 
or played on an instrument all those various objects? Far from 
it. Virgil was not a singer with the voice nor a performer on 
an instrument, hut a farmer and a poet, and as little, in any of 
tlie expressions we have been discussing, means actually singing 
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with the voice or playing on an instrument, as in the expression 
MODULATUS AVENA CARMEN (see Rcm. On thosc words), he means 
actually playing an air on the Pandean pipe. The expressions 
are — all of them, like that one — mere metonymies, and sig- 
nify, respectively, no more than that Virgil composed in his 
mind, and wrote down with his pen. Bucolics, Georgies, . and 
a poem of which Aeneas and his exploits were the subject. 

• Diilkey Lodge y Dalkey (Ireland), July 22 y 1871. 


5-7. 

TROIAE QUI PRIMUS AB QUIS 
ITXliAM FATO PROFUGUS LAVINAQUE VKNIT 
LITORA 

e^Is the structure fato, italiam venit puofugus, venit and pro- 
FUGus being considered as iptimately united together, so as to 
form the one idea of coming as a refugee j talcing refuge? lov is 
it FATO PROFUGUS, ITALIAM VENIT, FATO being Separated from 
VENIT and thrown entirely to pkofugus, so as to afford the sense: 
a fated refugee? The former is the structure assigned to the 
passage by Servius, who observes: ‘^Fato ad utrumque pertinet, 
et quod fugit et quod ad Italiam venit.”; the latter, that assigned 
to it by Quintilian, who (Ind, Orat, 11,3) directs the reader to 
suspend his breath at italiam; “quia interiectio est fato pro- 
FUGus, et continuum sermonem qui faciebat italiam lavinaque 
dividit.” In support of the opinion of Servius may be alleged, 
first, the numerous examples of a similar intimate union be- 
tween profugus arul^i verb; ‘ ‘ 

^ Sail. Bell, Ing. JO; “profugus ex Africa abler at.” Bell. lug. 60: 
“profugi disc edu lit.” Bell. Cat. 6 (of these very Aeiieadae): 
“profiigi sedibus iiiccrtl.s vagab an tiir.” Aen. 8, 118: 

‘b|iioH illi^bello profiigos egere superbu." 

i Compare Eurip. Med. 704: 

KpErov [X EXauvEi KocivOioe^ 

! Eiirip. Med. 1024: 

I £Y»o S’e? aXXrjV yaiav Eijxi ©uy *?7 
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and Eurip. Helm. 80: 

7;aTpwa5 £SsXrjXa;i.at y^owoq. 

Apollod. liibliolh. i, 9 , 27 : EjiipouXsuouaa [Medea] Ss uarepov Otjjei, 
u 9 UYa; A0r,vfov {leta tou raido; sxPaXXEWt. 

and secondly, our author’s perpetual insistence that the Fates 
drove Aeneas not merely frornTTroy but to Italy: 
r* Aen. 10 , 67 : 

^^Italiam potiit fatis auctorlbus;” 

7, 2S9: 

‘‘sed nos fata deuin vostras exquirore terras 
i- imporiis egero suis.*' 

in support of that of Quintilian, first, the iinniediate proximity 
of the two words, fato and luioFirous, suggestive of their junc- 
tion: ^^Fato ruoFFGiis vel collocatio iungenda esse docet,’^ 
Haeckennann ((heifswald Progranwi, 1853)* and' sec on diy, 
tlie smootlier eadeneo of the vei’se when read witli a pause 
before and after fato i*KOFir(u-s\ Siding with Servius, tlie reader 
will have the company of Hcyiie, who observes: “Pjiofuous 
venit: ornate illud adicctum, ct melius iungitur: Tiioiae ah oius 
rROFFOus VENIT.’’; also of Wagiier 1861), of Dictsch 

(Theolog. p, 17), and of Forbiger; siding with Quintilian, he will 
be accompanied by Julius Scaliger (Poet 3, 26), 1). and N. 
Heinsius, Voss (^^kani, durch schicksal verbannt, gen Italia”), 
Thiel and Conington. 

Let us see if there is no chance of an agroeiiKiiit between 
the two opposite pai-ties, if tliey will not accept of any mediation. 
Quintilian, you arc undoubtedly right; (?liow could you, a Roman 
of the first century and a teacher# of elocution, be wrong? the 
rhythm requires a pause at profuoijs: 

ITALIAM, FATO FIUJFVOrS, LAVINAtil'K VKNIT 
LITOKA, 

and you arc right too, Servius; fato, belonging in the strict 
structure to ruoFi ous only, belongs in the sense to venit also, 
for only by fate could a man, routed and fugitive by fate, i. e. 
flying before fate, have come to the place to which he came. 

Pi{OFuaii»s, exactly the of Euripides, just quoted. 

Fato: ‘^subtiliter monstrans quae accidunt fato nullius 
posse virtutibus superari . . . ergo crimine desertac patriae iib- 
solvitur,” Donat. ^Tiene addidit fato, ne videatur aut causa 
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criminis patrtara cleseruisse, aut novi imperii cupiditate,” Ser- 
vius. merito sed fato,” Iiil. Scaliger (Poet 3, 26), The 

innuendo had been as unworthy of the poet as derogatory to the 
hero: ^^Haud temere illud, quod fato profug us venisse 
dicitur, aut invcntum esse a poeta aut creditum a Romanis per- 
suadebunt gravissimi auctores, Homerus, qui fatale Acneae 
fuisse ait, ut superstes atrocissimo belle Troianis iinperaret, 
It 20 j 302 — 8, et Liv. 1, 1: ^Aeneam, ad -inaiora initia reriini 
ducentibus fatis, prime in Macedoniam venisse' cet. Fato autem 
cum summa rerum in hoc carmine expositarum gubernetur, 
fieri non potest, quin cae res ipsae fiant augustiores, legentes 
autem implcantur et reverentia tanti numinis et admiratione 
rci Komanae volente Fato et constitutae’ et ad earn, quae fuit 
Virgilii tempore, potentiam ac dignitatem evectae." Wagner 
(18G1). To be sure; (5 who can doubt it? but not to produce 
such mere rlietorical effect is the <)ffice of the word fato in 
this place. The word is essential, not to be avoided, our author s 
object being to place before the reader, here at the very outset, 
the two forces from whose antagonism results the whole action 
of the poem, viz. the force of fate expressed by fato, and the 
force of the Gods expressed by vi sui»kkum, the former force 
impelling Aeneas and his Trojans towards Italy and the foun- 
dation of Rome, the latter driving them back, rcptdling by every 
possible means; the former, of course and according to the very 
notion of fate, victorious : italiam lavinaque litoua the 

latter, according to the no less philosophical than religious 
dogma which assigned ccu’tiiin limits to the power even of tluj 
Gods, obstructing, embarrassing, and delaying: multum ille 
ET TEUins lAGTATus ET ALTO, but, ill tlic cud, defeated and obli- 
ged to succumb: oum conderet uubem ixferretque deos latio 

. . (JENIJS [/ADfiJ J.ATJNUM ALHAXIOUE' FATRES ATOUE ALTAE 

MOENIA ROMAE. 

So entirely is tliis the case, so intent is the poet on placing 
clearly and unmistakably before his audience the main springs 
from whence the whole action of the poem arises, viz. fat(i on 
the one hand, and the cabals of jealous and resentful Gods on 
the other, that we find him, a little further on, winding up, and. 
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if I may bo say, perorating, his exordium with a fepetition, in 
still more emphatic terms, of the exposition with which he has 
here so emphatically begun it: 

. . ‘^actatos aequore toto ‘ 

TroaSy reliquias Danaum atque immitis Achilli, 
arcebat longe Laiio, multosque par annos 
errabaiit, acti fatiSy maria omnia dream, 
tantae molls erat Romanam eondere gen tern.” 

where (1) 

.... ^^aetatos aequore toto 

Troas, 

areobat longe hatlo, multosque per annos 
errabant maria omnia dreum.”, 

is the repetition and more minute specification of 

. . MIJLTITM ILLE KT TEURIS lACTATUS ET ALTO, 

where (2) the subject of Wcebat^ is the same inimical deity 
who would, even in 8pit(3 of Fate, annihilate everything Trojan : 

VJ SUPERIJM, 8ARVAK MEMOKRM IITNONIB OH IKAM, 

where ( 3 ) W.ti fatis' expresses the opposite force which allowed 
the fugitives no rest until at last it landed them whore it had, 
from the beginning, determined they should land, viz. in Italy, 
and near the spot where Rome was to be founded: 

fTALIAM, KATO PIIOFIIOUS, LAVINAQUE VRNIT 
LITORA, 

and where (4) if any one doubt the perfect parallelism of the 
two passages and that 

... “iactatoj!! nequoro toto 
Troas, rdiqulas Danaum atquo iinmltls Achilli, 
arc.cbat longo Latio, inultorquo per annos 
ojrrabant, acti falls, maria omnia circiim.' , 

is but our author's usual (see Reni. 1, 151) return to, re-cnuncia- 
tiori of and peroration with, his previous exposition: 

ITALIAN, EATO IMIOKOGDS, LAVINA«iUE VKNIT 
LITORA — 'IITJLTOU tLLK ET TKKKI8 lACTATUS KT AI.TO 
VI SUPKRUM, SAKVAE MKMOREM lUNONlS Oil IRAN, 

jet him compare further the concluding words of the second 
passage: 

^^tantac molis erat Kpmaiiam condore gentem.”, 

with the concluding words of the first: 

. . . . (iKNVS UNDE LATJNUM 

ALfiANIQUK PATBES ATQIIK ALTAR MOERTA ROMAE., 
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. and then say tv^hether the two passages are not substantially the 
same, and wliether the author does not, in the second, return 
back to .the point at which he had broken-off with the first, in 
order to explain, in the loAg intercalation musa mihi caussas 
MBMORA — ms accknsa SUPER, tlic causc of an opposition so 
pronounced and remarkable between the two powers by which 
Imman affairs are governed. Fate (pato v, (5) and the power of 
the (Sods (vi suPEituM, v, 8). See Rem. on ^Vi superum*', v. 8, 
on ‘^acti fiitis” v.HG, and on ^^Cunctus obltaliam'' etc. v. 237; 
also on ^^Atquc rotis summas” etc. v, 151. 

Nor is it only in the beginning, in the middle (for we have 
it also in the middle: 

“lioc regiium dca gentibus esse 
si qua fata sinant^ iam turn tcnditquc foveUiiio. 
progeniem sod ciiim Truiano a sanguine duci 
audicrat, Tyrias olim <[uae verteret arces. 
hinc [)opuliim late regem belloqiic superbuin 
venturum’excidio Libyae, sic volvere Parcas.”), 

and in the winding up of the prologue, this antagonism between 
the powers governing the world is prominently set forth; it 
fofms the sole and entire subject of the soliloquy of the first 
actor who appears on the stage, that actor being- no less a person- 
age than the principal god, the prime mover of the opposition: 
^^Quippe vetor fatis!'^ and is set forth, as we shall see in’ the 
sequel, at every turn, every winding of the drama, even to the 
plaudite. This antagonism is the sine-qua-non of the work, the 
heart of the animal, the main spring of the watch. Break it or 
take it away, and all action ceases, and the poem becomes an 
impossibility. Yet there have been commentators and editors 
^4)ene meriti do Virgilio'', for whom this antagonism has no 
existence, and who counnence their, on ar ratio of the Aeneis 
with the words: ^.^Expositio propositi, vs, 1—7 |5- llj. 
B^a t.o ac voluntate deorum factum est, ut Aeneas domo prol’ugus 
novam sedem in Italia conderet.” Wagn. (1801), while others, 
in treatises in which the whole nodus of our author's ^4‘atalis- 
mus" undergoes a formal unraveling, actually represent this 
VIS suPERUM, this power antagonistic to the fates, as the means 
or medium by which the fates arrive at their object: ^^Setzeii 
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wir ferner voraus, dass die gotter den inhalt der fat-a vermoge 
ihrer • o^macht . (im gegensatz zu den schwachen kraften der 
sterblichen) zu realisiren liaben, so entspficlit vi supekum deni 
FATo [r. Gj'Uiid ^latis’.[?;. 36]/wie dsts initteldem zweck/’ Aldeii- 
hoven, iiher dm Virgil, Fatalisnvus, p. ^3% note. 

Stabile Pexzini^ ai Cacalegyieri^ Livorno, Nor. 24, 1807. 



ETAMAM AtO PROii'lioWLAVINAqUB VIJNIT 
:4jToi^ MirLTyiC 'ILLB at TEBRtS IAOTATUS Et ALTO 

ii SVpbrve; saevae memorem iunonis or irah 

MULTA QUOQUE BT BELLO PASSUS 


VAS,tEOT, 

lAviNAQUE 1 11 ^ cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Proper!. 2^ 34, 64 

('^lactaque Lavinis moenia litoribus”); luv. 12, 71 (“Atque nover- 
, call sedes praelata Lavino* ** ’); Quint. /naL 11, 3; D. Hieron. in E%ech. 
9 , M, ed. Vallars. (^^juxta illud Virgilianum: lavimaque vknit litora : 
non quo eo tempore quando venit Aeneas in Latium Lavinia 
dicerentiir, sed quae postea Lavinia nuncupata sunt”): D. Augustin. 
dt Muaica 5, 3 1 Donat.; Serv. C^Lavina legepdum est, non Lavinia”); 
Macrob. Sat. 5,2; Priscian. Ikat 8, 54; Victorinus; Rome 1469, 1473; 
Venice 1470,1471,1475; St. tJrso; Milan 1475, 1492; Brescia; Pierius ; 
Aldus (1645); P. Manut.; lul. Scalig. Foet. 3, 26; D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1676,1704); Philippe; Wunderl.; Voss; Pettier; Thiel; Coningt.. 
LAVINQUE II^(Harleian3944). 

LAviNiAQUE 1 Mad. (LAUINTA an abrasion after the last A); Ver. (LAUl- 
NIAQ UENITtif II A (Gotha56). m Diomedes; Wagn. 
(1832,1861); Siipfle; Gossrau; Forbig; Ladew. ; Haupt; Ribb.; 
Weidner. 


* LAVIN AQVE not, ai stated by Ribbeck, L AVINAQ ' 

** LITORA having been written by tho ori|dnal scribe- at the end of verse S [SJ (a warn« 
ing to us, here on the very threshold, not to rely too implicitly on the authority even of 
first-class MSS.) i has-been obliterated, as above, and inserted by an ancient hand on the ' 
margin in front of MULTVM, v. 7. Should the reader, impressed with the profound, I may 
truly say abject, respect for Very ancient manuscripts, of which so many scholars of the 
present era are proud, require sonye further guarantee than mine of a statement so dero- 
gatory to one of the most ancient Yirgilian^SS. , and therefore to the entire class of MSS. 
of which that most ancient Virgilian MS. is a fair example, 1 beg to refer him not alone to 
Rlbbeck*s (I must own not too easily intelligible) conflrnmtion of the statement (P. V. M. 
Opera, voi. 2, p. 4). but to the error itself as It stands pilloried in Arnold Herrmann’s fac- 
simile (see var. leet. ad i , 1^, above) and — horror of horrors to the ancient-nrnnusoript- 
worshipers of the Bonn school ! •— mocked by the two culprits pilloried along with it, ORE 
in the preceding verse, and ITALIAMPROFUOUS in the same verse with itself. In the 
MediceanMS., where (testlbus et Fogginio et Rlbbeckio) the same error h^s beon com- 
mitted, Uie obliterated word has not (iisdem testantlbus) been even so much as restored to 
its proper place. 

X am Car from agreeing with Ribbeok in the conclusion he has deduced from the consent 
of two so important MSS. in this very remarkable error, vis. that Uiey are both of them 
HBMRY, ARREIDKA, VOL. 1. 
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^ LAYiNiA 111 Cyntb. Cenet. (“lavini!/^ vemt li¥oba |t non lavina. Silins 
ItalictiBT'^&ciiptraque fandavitTeucris lavinia Victor’, et Gatulltts varC' 
nensis: LaviuiuB acer*.”); Aldus (1514); N. Heins (1671); Hey tie? 
Brunck; Wakef., 

LAURENTiA 111 Pcerlk. (conj.). 

0 Ft,; Pal; SU Gall. 


Italiam . . . LAviNAQUE LiTOKA. The sense is the Lavinian shore 
of Italy, LAviNA LiTORA being limitative and explanatory of ita- 
liam. Compare verse 17 : 

. ITALIAN CONTRA TIBEHINAQUE LONOE 

OSTIA, 

where tiberina ostia is similarly limitative and explanatory of 
the selfsame italiam. The position of the words litora and 
OSTIA in the two passages respectively, each of the words being 
first word in its own verse, separated by a pause from the sequel, 
and pointed-to by the whole of the immediately preceding verse, 
shows that the gist of the thought is not in either case Italy, but 
in the one case the Lavinian shore, and in the other case the 
mouths of the Tiber ; exactly as in the immediately preceding 
verse, carthago, first word, separated by a pause from the 
sequel, and ushered-in to the reader's attention by the announce- 
ment URBS antiqua FuiT, TYRii TENUERE COLON!, is the cardo or 
sustaining word of the whole passage: see Rem. 2, 246. 

The form of expression of which italiam lavinaque litora, 
and italiam tiberinaque ostia; are two examples already with- 
in the first* seventeen lines, is of nearly equally-frequent occur- 


coplefl of a single <‘arobetype" presenting tbe Arne error. I think on the contrary, that the 
two MSS. are copies taken, not ex visu, but ex auditu, from a correct archetype, and 
that the recitator reading correctly and making no paase atLaviKiAQUB, and a pretty marked 
one at litora, as required by the sense, litora and not vbhit was taken by both scribes 
to be the end of the verse , and so written down in both copies. Adopting the Ribbeekian 
theory, we perceive, indeed, a sufScient reason for the agreement of the two MSS. in so 
remarkable an error, but are left wholly in the dark as to the origin of the supposed error 
of the preceding MS. , — have to reapply our theory in order to account for it, and so from 
imagined erroneous MS. to imagined erroneous MS. , as far as we please to continue the 
chaae. Adopting the just proposed theory, we have the agreement in error of the two MSS. 
no less satisfactorily accounted for , and the nature and origin of the error itself explained 
without the help of any imagined error beyond. 
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rence throughout the wh^^ poem. This form of expression, not, 
BO far as 1 know, occurring with any frequency inyjLatin writers 
anterior toViijgil, and not at all in Greek, and, where it occurs in 
Latin writers posterior to Virgil, being a mere imitation of Virgil, 
may be regarded as peculiarly Virgilian, and as giving one of 
its dis&nguishing, and certainly not one of its most to-be-admired 
characters, to his poem. In this form of expression our author 
uses either copulative indifferently, que however ;nore fre- 
quently than et. Examples where et is used occur at 1, 65: 
^'molemque etmontes”; and 1, 294: ^^ferro et compagibus.” 
The copulative conjunction, on other occasions no less synthetic 
in thought than in grammar, is, in this form of expression, 
synthetic in grammar only, while in thought it is analytic, con- 
nects the second object to the first, not as a second object (or 
so that first and second objects taken together constitute two 
coordinate objects), but as a specification or determination, not 
unfrequently as an embodiment, of the first, — a concrete which, 
as more graphic, is substituted for the first. Thus in the 
examples, italiam lavinaqur t.itora, and italiam tibrhinaque 
OSTIA, the second objects lavina litora and tiberina ostia are 
not coordinates of italiam, or coupled with italiam logically as 
they are coupled with it grammatically, they are mere specifi- 
cations or explanations, epexegeses as they are called, of the 
preceding object, italiam, and in the example ^^molemque et 
montes” (where, as we shall see by and by, ^^montes'^ is (per- 
haps) not literal but figurative, not mountains^ but only great 
stems or boulders) the meaning* is (perhaps) not jjoTjr a mass, 
heap, or building, avd boulders, but a mass, heap or building of 
boulders, exactly as in the similar example (1. 297), ^'ferro et 
compagibus’’, the meaning is not both iron and compages, but 
compages of iron, iron compages. 

This so called epexegesis of our author is therefore but a 
form of apposition, and a very incorrect, illogical form too. For, 
while it is perfectly correct and logical to say (Horn. II. 8, 47) : 

Idrjv B'lxavsv TsoXuntdaxoc, fiTjTEpa Orjpeov, 

Fapyapov, 

or to explain IStiv by Fapyapov added directly and immediately 
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to iSinv as a second thought^ or subsfitute for the first, it had 
been in a hij^ degree incorrect and illogical to explain lSV)v by 
Fapyapov coupled grammatically to it by xou or tc and yet wholly 
separate from it in the sense, in other words, coupled to it by 
xat or Ts as if coupled in the sense, and yet not at all coupled 
in the sense, but only added as a second thought more precise 
and determinate than the first. Why, then, used by Virgil so 
very incorrect, illogical formula? The reason is plain: it facili- 
tated his versification. ^^Molem et montes” and ^^ferrp et com- 
pagibus’^ suited his verse, while molem montanam and ferro 
compaginate had not suited it at all; and the addition of 
^^altos"' to the former and of ^^arctis’' to the latter, for the purpose 
of intensification of the sense, finished off and rounded his verse, 
while the addition of altam to the former and of arcto to 
the latter, for the same purpose, had made total shipwreck of 
the versification. In the same way, verse 286, our author 
might have found it very difficult to say togatos Romanos, 
rerum dominos, or Romanos, dominos rerum toga- 
tos, or Romanos, rerum dominos gcrentes or indutos 
togam, or Romanos rerum dominos, gentem toga- 
tarn; allow him the que, allow him to unite gentem toga- 
tarn to Romanos rerum dominos as if the meaning were: 
not only the Romans htd another race tvearing the toga, and all 
goes smooth and easy; the so necessary dactyl before the final 
spondee is formed, and a fine line rounded to the ear : 

^‘Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam.”, 

at the expense however, the great expense, of clear meaning, 
and correct and logical construction. This fomi of epexegesis 
is thus, like the zeugma, neither more nor less than barter 
of solid for superficial, of ore -of- gold for glitter, and Virgil, 
inditing the verse : 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam 

is in pursuit of the same seductive sprite of which he is in 
pursuit when inditing the verse (10. 12) : 

‘‘cum fera Karthago Romanis arcibus olim 
exitium magnum atque Alpes Immittet apertas : ”, 

viz. a rounded hexameter. If our author, on these occasions has 
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gained his object, has made his hexameters full, rounded, sono* 
rous and musical, he has, at the same time, made alike im- 
possible for himself that clear simplicity and artlessness which 
so charms us in Ovid, and that dignified gravity which we so 
respect in Lucretius. See Rem. on ^^superos et conscia numina 
veri,” 2. 141, and concluding paragraph of Rem. on ‘^molemque 
et montes” 1, 65. - 

The form of epexegesis we have just been discussing, viz. 
that in which a single word or phrase is explained by the ad- 
dition of another word or phrase coupled to it by means of the 
conjunction que or et, as if it were not an explanation but 
a coordinate , must be carefully distinguished from that other 
form of epexegesis in which a complete thesis or proposition is 
explained by another thesis or proposition subjoined. This 
latter form, by no means peculiar to Virgil but common to all 
good writers whether of verse or prose and as graceful and 
elegant as the former is awkward and embarrassing to the 
reader (Georg. 1. 498 : 

*‘dii patrii indigetes, et Romule, Vesta(j[uc mater, 

;.who shall say, at first sight and without consideration and 
inquiry, the writer being in the habit of using the former 
species of epexegesis, whether "Romule” and ^^Vesta mater*' 
are the "iiidigetes” themselves, or additional to the ^^indi- 
getes”?), shall be treated of, at the length and with the con- 
sideration it deserves, hereafter. See Rem. on ^^Progeniem sed 
enim," 1. 23; '^Quem si fata viruni servant," 1. 550; ^^Accipite 
liaec,” 4. 611. 

Lavinaque vENiTt LiTORA. The direct thread of discourse 
dropped at litora, is taken up again at genus unde, after a 
parenthetic reference (multum— latio) to the difficulties en- 
countered by the hero between his leaving Troy and his 
establishing himself in Italy, and the nature and origin of those 
difficulties. That such is the structure were best indicated by 
two dashes, one placed before multuji, the other after latio. 

8tahiU Penxinif at Cavaleggieri, Livorno^ Apr. 2, 1868. 

Dalkey Lodge, Lalkey {Ireland), 1872. 
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. . MDLTUH U.LK ET TERRIS lACTATtTS ET ALTO 

MULTA QUOQUS 13T BELLO PASSITS DUM CONDEREt URBEM 
INFEURETQUE DEOS LATIO 

Horn. 0(?. 15. 176 (of Ulysses) : 

. . . . xaxa noXXa saOwv, xat JtoXX’ S7:aXi]6£i$ 

oixaos voaTr^9£i, xai Ti9£Tai. 

Horn. Od. 13. 90 (of Ulysses): 

0 ? 7:ptv pLSv [xaXa TcoXXa reaO* aXysa ov xara Ouglov, 
avopwv T£ 7 :toXs|xous aXeysiva ts xutjiaTa Ttsiptov, 

Ovid, Trist. 5. 5 , 12 (of himself): 

^^inulta prills pclago, multaque passus humo.' 


8 (a). 

VI SURE RUM. 


Vi SUPERUM expresses the moving power; the agency by which 
Aeneas was tossed about; th^jit it was no ^Vis humana” (Georg. 
1. 198)^^ that it was vis siiperum, power of beings above^ 
i. e. godSy or, as might be said now- a -days, heavenly 
power. But ^what was it set this heavenly power in action? 
The ire of Juno, Iiinonis ob iram. Wc have thus, briefly set 
forth in a single verse, both the nature of the force or power 
by which Aeneas was tossed about ; and the cause which put 
that power into action. The question whether all the gods, or 
only some of them, and, if only some, which of them (^^Multi 
vr SUPERUM posse accipi dicunt Irim, Aeolum, lutumam, luno- 
nem.*' Sciw. ed. Lion), has no place here. Vi superum, there- 
fore, by the power of gods, neither specifying any nor excluding 
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aay, Aot even Juno herself, exactly as (Aen. 7, 432) f caelestunr 
vis magna,” the great poster (^celestials, neither specifying any 
nor excluding any, not even Juno herself. The vi superum of 
our text is thus precisely the “vi superum” of Val. Flacc. 1.670: 

*^seu casus hox ista fuit, seu volvitur axis 

vi superum/’ 

ivhether by the power of. gods (i. e. by over-riding^ heavenly 
power) ^ or by mere chance. 

That these two short and pregnant words, emphatic on 
account of their position (first woi'ds of a verse and succeeded 
by a pause, see Rem. on "ora” 2. 247), and placed on the thresh- 
old of the poem for the purpose, and in Virgil's own time, no 
doubt, with the effect, of raising expectation by the information 
they convey, that the gods themselves are parties, and defeated 
parties too, in the great drama about to be enacted, — that 
these two short and pithy wordsT, I say, have operated so little, 
perhaps not at all, either as a cave caeem or an iktbate amici, 
on the commencing Virgilian student of a later, soi-disant more 
enlightened, more spiritual ora, is owing, on the one hand, to 
the generally prevalent greater solicitude in that era to parse 
an author well, than rightly to understand him, and, on the other 
hand, to the absence from the minds of its students, of that 
particular string which vibrated so intensely in the Roman 
breast at every intimation of the ultimate victory of virtue 
assisted by fate, over wrathful, jealous, and vindictive gods, a 
victory directly pointed-to in almost every word of the context, 
and constituting the grand mol’al of the poem. 

The vis superum spoken-ofis the personal power of gods 
as distinguished from the ordinance of fate; in other words, 
that independent, self- originating will and power which is con- 
ceded by all mythologies to gods, as it is conceded (however 
falsely) by all, or almost all, philosophies to men — the power 
to will and act of one's self, not only independently of, but in 
opposition to, supreme, governing, unalterable fate — a power 
which is only not unlimited, because it must ultimately succumb 
to the antagonist power. Sil. 5. 76 (ed. Ruperti): 

. . . “heu fatis super! certassG minores!” 
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Sil’6.201:, 

‘*avertere dei vultufi, fatoque dedeviunt 
maiori non sponte locnm.” • 

Sil. 13.857: 

**lux vocat, et nulli divum mutabile fatum.” 

Stat. Theh. 7. 197 (Jupiter speaking) : 

‘Mmmoto deducimur orbe 

fatoruin : ” 

Ovid Met 9. 432 (Jupiter to the assembled deities): 

“vos etiam, quoque hoc animo meliore feratis, 
me quoquef fata regunt/', 

Claud. Itapt Pros. 3. 410 (Ceres speaking) : 

^‘sic uumina fatis 

volvimur et nullo Lachesis discrimine saevit/’, 

and, Aen. 10. 464 , not “only Aleides, but lupiter himself im- 
potent to add one hour to the" life of Pallas as fixed by fate: 
^^Audiit Aleides iuyenem," etc. loannis Andreae Aleriensis 
Episcopi. S. D. N. Papae Bibliothecarii ad Xystum IIII. sum- 
mum Pontificem Epistola [Rome XX. Marcii MCCCCLXXII] 
(Botfield, Prefaces, p. 64): ^^Communis ac trita olim ipter gentiles 
opinio fuit, pater beatissinie, Xyste UII. Pontifex Maxime ce- 
tera diis, deos ipsos duodecim etiam illos principes selectos et 
magnos appellatos, uni necessitati continue paruisse. Earn enim 
inter nuinina omnia absque provocatione imperiosum exercuisse 
magistratum ” This independent vis superum is prominently 
put forward here in the veiy beginning of the poem, because 
it is on it the ipain action of the poem hinges (see Remark on 
^Mactatos aequore toto” verse 33, and on ^^acti fatis*' verse 36), 
because it is it which is the immediate cause — not, of course, 
either the remote or the ultimate cause, the remote being Juno's 
anger and the ultimate being the causes of that anger: Musa 
MiHi cAussAs MEMORA and scq. — " the immediate cause of all 
Aeneas's troubles , of all the difficulties put in the way both of 
Aeneas’s fated arrival in Italy and of Aeneas's fated establish- 
ment in that countiy. 

Exactly as we have here vis superum, and, 7. 432, ^Vis 
caelestum,” and, 12. 199, ^Vis deum inferna” (*« vis deum in- 
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fernorum); we have, 6,: 553, vir^” (placed in contrast, 
too, with the so much g^eate^ power of the caelicolae: 

^*vis nt nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere ferro 
caelicolae valeant.*’), 

Oeorg. 1. 198, humana”, Liv. 30. 31, "vis Fortunae*': "Vim 
Fortunae repute, et omnia quaecunque agimus subjecta esse 
mille casibus scio.” The Platonic and Ciceronian notion of , 
this vis superum this "caelestum vis magna” is eloquently 
set forth by Cicero, pro Milone, 30. 83. 

Some commentators, instead of participating in these views, 
understand the vis superum of our text no less than the 
"caelestum vis magna” of the seventh Book, to be the vis lu- 
nonia or vis lunonis, i. e. Juno herself, such being, as they 
think, our author’s own explanation of the expressions, here in 
the immediately subjoined saevab mbmorem iunonis ob iram, 
and there in the immediately preceding "omnipotens Saturnia 
iussit” : "Equidem ita statuo voc. superum ad unam referendum 
esse lunonem,” Wagn. ad 1. 8; "Es ist nur die einzige luno 
gemeint”, Thiel, ad 1. 8; "Magnum aliquod numen, luno.’ 
Wagn. (1861) ad 7. 432. Nor is this by any means a modern 
^ or newfangled error. It is as old as Donatus, who (ad 7. 432) 
observes: "Nec dubites, inquit, accepta perficere ; quumcoeptis 
tuis affuturus sit potentissimorum numinum favor ; et id luno 
praecepit magnae potentiae, h. e. quae plus posset quam dii 
caeteri.”, perhaps even old enough to afford an explanation of 
Ausonius’s otherwise so inexplicable (Idyl. 12. Monosyl. de deis): 

i- 

“et soror et coniux fratris, regina deuin, Vis." 

viz. that this verse is either Ausonius' own grave and serious 
deduction from the two Virgilian passages, or a mockery by 
Ausonius of the false interpretation of the passages by some 
Donatus or Wagner of the day; an explanation rather possible 
than probable, notwithstanding the ostensible support afforded 
to it by Hesychius in voce Tip: xat npa tov «epa. xat tt)v y'OV. 

T) 3c>Rvi. Aat otvo?., where see Schmidt. 

To the elaborate argument with which Gossrau (following, 
sub silentio, Gall in Ephemerid. litter. Jenens. 1828, Intelligenz- 
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blatt No* 15. p. 119)^ endeavours to shoM^ that vi supebuh is here 
to be regarded as corresponding in structure to the Greek ex* 
pression vofxou {3(a (Soph. 5^^ and as meaning contra 

deorum voluntatem, a sufficient answer is^ as I think ^ afforded 
by the same commentator's own quotation of the identical ex* 
pression used by Valerius Flaccus ( 1. 670 : 

*^seu casus nox ista fuit, scu volvitur axis 
vi superum,”) 

not only in the identical sense in which I have above explained 
it and in which indeed it is generally understood (^^id est vi 
quam superi habent”; Serv. ed. Lion ; '^numine et voluntate deo- 
rum", Heync, Wagn. [1832]), but in the identically same po- 
sition in the verse. See Rem. on ^^Caelestum vis magna iubet", 
7. 432. 

JJalkey Lodge, Dalkey (Ireland), Xov. 10. 1871. 


8(i). 


SAEVAE lUNONlS 


Aen. 7. m: 


. . . . “Xiiachiis sese referebat ab Argis 

saova lovis coiiiux,” 

Oy\A. Met. 0.198: 

‘‘defessu iubendo est 

saeva lovis couiux : ” 

Juno is so seldom not saeva, 'not Ssivvi, not fierce and ter- 
rible, that wlien she is not, the exception is noted as something 
remarkable ; Philosti’. Imag, Z S7 ( speaking of the picture 
representing the birth of MinervaJ: xat ooSs tyi; llpa; ti Sstvov 
svTauOa, Se, w; av st xat OLM'znq syfivsTO, nay, we have it on 

the very best authority in the world, Jupiter's own, that the 
indomitable spirit even of Mars himself was all derived from 
his mother; Horn. II. 5. 89.2: 

(jLrjXpo; Toi [jL£vo; sativ aaayeTOV, oux snieixTov 
IJpij?- T7)v psv syw Sapvr^jji’ sTusa^criv, 

Stabile Peszini, ai Cavaleggicri , Livorno, Nov. 22, 1867. 
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8(c). 

MEMOREK lUNONIS OB IRAM 

Juno’s anger against Aeneas had an ancient origin^ was as old 
as the war of Troy (verse 27): 

. . . , . VETERISQUE MEMOS SATUBNIA BELLI, 

(where the same mem or is rq)eated), and even as the resent- 
ments which had caused her to take part against the Trojans 
in that war : 

KECDCH ETlAM CAU8SAE IBARUM 8AEV1QUE DOLORES 

EXCiDEBANT AMIMO. 

Hut however applicable the term mem or to those old resent- 
ments which turned Juno against the Trojan stock during, and 
even before, the war of Troy, it is less applicable to the ira 
with which it is joined in our text, viz. the ira which caused 
that goddess to persecute Aeneas and the Trojans subsequently 
to the Trojan war, and so supplied Virgil with the subject of 
his Aeneis, an ira not of ancient date and requiring a long 
memory for its recollection, but arising from the comparatively 
recent report that the fugitive Trojans were destined to over- 
throw Carthage, and only aggravated by the old reminiscences, 
(his accensa super). This confusion of so different irae, a 
new ira, or ira only just arisen from jealousy of Rome, and 
old irae, or irae existing in Juno’s mind before Rome was 
ever heard-of, is to me a greater defect in the exordium of the 
Aeneis than any yet i)resumed in those four introductoiy verses 
so frequently and so confidently pronounced to be not only 
unworthy of Virgil but so unworthy of Virgil as not possibly 
to be Virgil’s. That the new ira, viz. that arising from jea- 
lousy of Rome, was the main cause, of Juno’s antipathy to, and 
persecution of, Aeneas is shown (<«) by the formal statement to 
that effect with which the story proper begins : urbs antiqua 
puiT — ID METUENs ; (J) by the HIS AccExsA SUPER of vcrsc 33, 
equivalent to a declaration that the old quarrel was no more 
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than' an embittermi^t of the new and , (^ by tho fact that 
throngh the whole poem Jnno’s aim and object is less to revenge 
jbi^rself on Aeneas and' the Trojans for Old wrongs, than to 
prevent the consummation of old wrongs by the new and cul- 
minating wrong of the overthrow of Carthage. In order to 
justify UEHOSEM placed so prominently on the threshold , nay 
even before the threshold, in the very vestibule and primus 
aditus of his work, the exposition of the causes (caussas) of 
the offence (xijuine laeso) and the consequent dolems and irae, 
should have begun with Electra and her invisuu obnus, and 
proceeded thence through the promotion of Ganymede, the 
judgment of Paris, and the war of Troy, to the new offence, 
the threatened overthrow and ruin of Carthage by Rome, a new 
offence which might with some propriety have been said to have 
added fresh hre to the old flame. But this order would have 
had the bad effect of putting the main subject of the poem, the 
rivalry of Rome and Carthage, into the least honorable position, 
and of making the poem itsqlf a mere fag-end of, or supplement 
to, the Iliad. Our poet therefore (and judiciously) avoids this 
order, and puts the main matter, the last in order of time, into 
the most honorable position, viz. first in order of place, and 
(less judiciously) troubles himself little about the petty (qu.?) 
incorrectnesses of memoreh applied to an anger which was prin- 
cipally provoked by a recent occurrence, and of an old offence 
adding fire to a new (his accensa super). 

Contrast Ovid, correct, as usual, and true to nature. Met. 
3. 72 (of the Cadmean serpent) : 

•“turn veto, postqaam solitas acccssit ad iras 
plaga recens, plenis tumuerunt gattura venis.” 

Stabile Pe&zini^ at Cavalegyieri ^ Licorno^ Fehr. 14. 1867. 

Dalkey. Lodge ^ Dalhey flreland)^ Sept. 9. 1871. 
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9. 

DUM CONDEREfT URBBM 
INFEKRETQUE DEOS LATIO 


That LATIO, though in grammar belonging solely to deos, belongs 
in the sense to itrbem also, and that the meaning is not: found 
a city (anywhere) and bring the gods into Latium, but: bring 
the gods into Latium and there found a city (for the gods no 
less than for himself and followers), may I think be infeiTcd not 
only ex natura rei, but from Aen. 6. 66: 

“da ..... 


8 , 10 : 


Latio considere TeucroSt 

errantesque dcos agitataque numina Troiao.” 

“Latio consistero Teucros, 

advectum Aeneaii class! victosque Penates 
inferre,” 


in the former of which passages it is. ^Teucros^ (corresponding 
to the URBBM of our text) and not either ^deos^ or ^numina,^ and 
in the latter of which passages it is ^Teucros’ again, and not 
Senates,’ which occupies, with respect to ^ Latio, ^ the position 
occupied with respect to that word by pbos in our text. So 
regarded, indeed whether so regarded or not, but especially so 
regarded, the passage presents an example of the u^Tspov 7rpo- 
Tspov. It is not with the sense but the ambiguity of the original, 
Voss has presented his reader in his, as usual, verbal translation : 

. . . . “bis die stadt cr griindet', unci Troja’s 

gdtter in Latium fuhrte.” 

DuM OONDERBT UllBEM INFERRETQUB DEOS LATIO. ^‘DuM CON- 

DERET . . . INFERRET voluntateiii et studium denotat, ut Qe. 4. 
457 : Tlla quidem, dum te fugeret per flumina praeceps, . . . 
Aen. 10. 800: ‘Dum genitor nati parma protectus abiret'.^' 
Wagn. (1832, 1861). “Here we may render it [^dum'J, in her 
hurry to escape, or so but she might escape (‘dum' = dumraodo), 
which also seems to be nearly its sense in the passage from 
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A. 1; in that from A. 10 it might be ex|tlai|ied to cover the 
father’s retreat under the protection of his son’s shield.” Coningt. 
ad Georg. 4. 457. On the contraiy, it is not either as studying 
to flee from^ or as wishing to flee from, Aristaeus, but as actually 
fleeing from Aristaeus, Eurydice is described in the first of these 
examples, and it is not either as studying to depart,, or as 
wishing to depart, but as actually departing, Mezentius is de- 
scribed in the second. Compare Tibull. 2. 3. 19: 

quoties ansae, caneret dum valle sub alta, 
rnmpere mugitu carmina docta boves.”, 

where it is not as studying to sing, or as wishing to sing, but 
as actually singing, Apollo is described, when the cows inter- 
rupt him with their lowing.* Also Liv. 24. 40: '^Die insequenti 
quievere, dum praefectus iuventutem Apolloniatium, armaque 
et urbis vires inspiceret,” where it is not as studying to inspect 
or wishing to inspect, the Prefect is described, but as actually 
inspecting. Also Sail. Bell. Cat. 7: ^^conspici, dum tale facinus 
faceret, properabat”; where the haste is not, to be seen while 
studying to perform the exploit, or while wishing to perform 
the exploit, but while actually performing the exploit. And so, 
in our text, dum with the conditional mood after it, does not 
express either ^studium’ or ^voluntas’, and dum conderet urbem 
iNFERRETQUE DE08 LATio, is neither more nor less than: while 
bringing Ms gods into Latium and there founding a city. 
Compare Sil. 14. 211 (of Archimedes): 

^^nudiis opum sed cui caelum terraeque paterent,'’ 

where we have the same conditional mood not only without the 
conditional force but without even the dum. 

Urbem. By urbem Catrou understands Bome^ Donatus (who 
is followed by La Cerda, Wagner, and most commentators), 
Lavinium. Donatus quotes in support of his opinion 7. 290 : 

“moliri iam tecta videt, iam ddere terrae 

and might with still greater effect have quoted Jupiter’s express 
declaration (1. 262): 


moenia;” 


“cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
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or the express declaration of Aeneas (12. 193): 

“mihi moenia Teucri 

constituent, urbique dabit Lavinia nomon” 

or Silius's (1.. 44, ed. Ruperti): 

“sceptraque fundarit victor Lavinia Teucris,” 

or Propertius’s ( 2 . 34. 63): 

‘*qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma, 
iactaque Lavinis moenia litoribus.'’^ 

where Rome cannot be meant, Rome not being on, nor even 
near, the shore. Nor is there any lack of passages in which La- 
vinium, although not mentioned by name, is sufficiently clearly 
indicated to be the city which Aeneas was fated to build in 
Italy; 1.267: 

/^bellum ingens gerct Italia, populosquc feroccs 
contundet, moresqne viris et moenia ponet.” 

2. 294: 


“his moenia quaere, 

magna pererrato statues quae dcniqlie pontp.*’, 

Catrou^s error is however the more excusable,, urbs being 
so often used by Latin writers in the sense of the city, i. e 
the city par excellence , Rome. Already so early in the poem 
another instance of the inconvenience occasioned by the 
absence of the article (see Rem. on ^^avena” p. 68). Our author 
should have been more careful to guard his reader against con- 
founding the URBEM of our text with the romae of verse 1 1 , the 
city founded by Aeneas (conderbt urbbm) with the city which 
arose from Aeneas (unde altae moenia romae). 


Pala%%etta Taddei, at Cancdeggieri^ Livorno^ Dec, 21^ 1868. 
Dalhey Lodge. Dalhey (Ireland)^ Nov. 14, 1870, 
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• 10 (a). 

INFEKKETQUfi DEOS LATIO 


No ^ation is ever thoroughly conquered as long as it 
retains its own gods. The native gods are always caballing 
with the native men against the intmders; a good reason 
for the Mnferre deos' of conquerors, but not the only one, nor 
oven the strongest. A much stronger is tlie necessity con- 
querors feel themselves under, of rewarding their own gods 
for the trouble they have had in helping to make the conquest. 
Their own gods, left unrewarded on the present occasion, will 
assuredly answer on the next occasion they are applied -to for 
help : i^^What did wo get but neglect and ingratitude , for all 
the trouble wc took for you before? Help yourselves now.", 
and then , <jhow do without the assistance of gods ? (jhow fight 
alone both against enemies and enemies’ gods? It is not to be 
thought of. The gods first, and ourselves afterwards : imprimis 
venerare deos. Sir W. Scott, Rokehy\ cant 4. st, 1 : 

“when l>eninark’s raven soar’d on high, 
triuinphaut through Northumbrian sky, 
till, hovering near, her fatal croak 
bade lleged’s llritoiis dread the yoke, 
and the broad shadow of her wing ■ 
blacken’d each cataract and spring, 
where Tees in tumult leaves bis source 
tliundering o’er Caldron and High-Forcc 
beneath the shade the Northmen came, 
fix’d on each vale a Runic name, 
rear’d high their altar’s rugged stone, 
and gave their gods the land they won.” 


Stabile Pey^zini ^ ai Caraleggien ^ Livorno^ June 26 ^ 1860. 
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' 10 (h). 

UNDE 


IVoty with Heyne, Wagner (1861), and Thiel: “qna ex re; 
quo facitnm eat but* with Priscian, 

r Inat. 18 1 266 y ed. Hertz, ap. Keil: “frequentissimae tamen sunt huius> 
ccmodi figurae, qiiibns adverbia nominibus vei participiis vel pro- 
nominibus rcdduntur, et maxime localia. Virg. : Arma virumqub cano 

L . . GENUS VSDE LATINUM, prO CX qUO.^'y 


La Cerda and Gesner, and, as placed beyond all doubt by the 
exactly corresponding (5. 122): 

‘‘Scyllaque Cloanthus 

eaerulea, genus unde tibi, Romane Cluenti.” 

(5.568): 

^*altcr Atys, genus unde Atil duxere Latini/' 

(6. 763): 

“Silvius t 

unde genus Longa nostrum dominabitur Alba.” 

and (8. 71): 

“nymphae, Laurentes nymphae, genus amnibus unde est. , 

Ter. Etm. 1. H. 34: < 


“a praedonibus, 

unde eincrat, se audisse, abroptam e Suuio." 

Ter. Eun. Frol. 10: 


'^atque in Thesauro scripsit, causam diccre 
prius unde petitur, aurum quare sit suum, 
quam illic, qui petit, unde is sit thesaurus sibi, 
aut unde in phtriuin nionumentum perveuerit.”, 

and especially Sil. 15. 59 (ed. Ruperti) : 

*Mlla ego sum, Anchisae Venerem Simoeutis ad undas 
quae iuuxi, generis vobis unde editus auctor.' 

and Horn. H. 4. 58 (Juno to Jupiter): 

oe [jLOi evOev, o6ev coi., 


HBNRT, AENBIUEA, VOL. 1. 
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ieai : quo rfro» the clause multum — LATio being only sub- 
sidiary or parenthetic. See Rem. L 6; 4. 483; 6. 83; and com- 
pare Tzetz. Postil. 737 (quoted p. 148). Nor is the direct refer- 
ence in UNDE to Aeneas himself, more shown by bur author’s 
habit of using the tenn when referring back to persons, than 
necessary to the sense, not only the dignity of Aeneas on the 
one hand, and of the Latin race, the Alban fathers and Rome 
on the other, but the completeness and compactness of the 
exordium itself, requiring that the great results : the Latin race, 
the Alban fathers and Rome, should arise, not from any inter- 
mediate CONDERE URBEM, and INPERRE DEOS LATIO, but frOlll the 

hero Aeneas, the virum whom the poet has just undertaken to 
celebrate, the insignem pietate virum whom not merely the 
vis superum, but the queen of the gods herself was raising 
heaven and earth and even Hades to prevent accomplishing 
this very thing, this founding of the Latin race and the Alban 
fathers and the great city of Rome. 

Similar to, and no less frequent than, this use of unde in 
the sense of out of whom, or to signify a passive personal agent, 
is the use of the same adverb in the sense of hy tvhoni^ or to 
signify an active personal agent; Hor. Sat 1, 6. 12: 

‘‘Valeri genus, unde superbus 

Tarquiuius regno pulsus fugit," 

Ovid- Her. 16. 77 (Paris to Helen): 

‘'sed tanien ex illis iam tunc magis una placebat : 
hanc esse ut scires, unde inovetur amor.”; 

also of i n d e in the sense of from Mm, or from her, or from them ; 
Aen.lO.dl: 

. ‘^nihil urbibus inde 

obstabit Tyriis.”, 

(i. e. ah Ascanio, not, with Wagner [1861], ^^ab Ausonia”, an 
interpretation which makes downright nonsense of the passage. 
See Rem; 10. 54). Ter. Adelph, 1, 1, 21: 

“uxorem duzit; nati filii 

duo ; inde ego hunc niaiorem adoptavi mihi 
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(not, with the commentators, then I adopted, b^t from these 
— of these — I adopted), and of hinc and illinc in the 
sense of out of him, from him ; out of h&r, from her; oui of them, 
from them; Am. 1. 238: 

‘^certe hinc Romanos olim, volventibus annis, 
hinc fore ductores, revocato a sanguine Teucri, 


pollicitus,” 

Ter. Addph. 3. 3. 7 : 

*‘sed eccum ire Syrum video ; hinc scibo iam, ubi siet.” 

Cicer. FJiil, 2, 31: ^^Slbi cum ilia mima posthac nihil futurum; 
omnem sc amorem abiecisse illinc^ atque in hanc transfudisse.” 

If this use of the Latin words unde, inde, hinc, and 
illinc, by the best authors, be looser than that which the 
English make of their corresponding words whence, thence, 
and hence, how much looser still is the use made by the 
Italians of their onde! Metast. Temist 1, 7 (Serse speaking):. 

‘^fra tante navi e tante, 

onde oppress! TEgeo*’ ... 

Metast. La clenie^iisa di Tito^ JS. 11: 


ond’ Annio 6 reo’’ 


la colpa 


Dalhey Lodye^ Dalkey (Ireland),, July 21, 1870. 


10(c). 

GENUS UNDE LATINUM 


according to the boast of the Romans, that they were the fruit 
of the mixture of the Trojan and Latin blood; Plutarch. Qumst, 
Rom. 96: “ate Syi Jtat ysyovoTs; 

Tpoicov ayAaa Tsxva (AefAtyfAEva waiti Aattvcov 
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Tzetz. Posthom. 737 : 

Aivc(«( 8e xw fUYC’V AusoviijvSe, 

b)v Rep fsnr) Aativiov ReXcv o^ipLoOupio;. 

% 

Am. iJi. 837: 

. . . . '‘faciamque omnes uiio ore Latinos.’' 

Our author, in his zeal to exalt Aeneas, seems to have forgotten 
that there was, even according to the account given by himself 
in the course of the poem, a genus Latinum before Aeneas 
came into Italy^ and before Aeneas was born; 8. 55, 5. 598, 
7. 151. 

Unde . . . ALBANi PATREs. — 1. 276: 

“hie [in Longa Alba] iam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 
gente sub Hectorea.V 

6. 766: 

. . . “genus Longa nostrum dominabitur Alba.” 

Unde , . . altae moenia romab. — 12. 166: 

. . . “pater Aeneas, llomanae stirpis origo.” 

Genus latinum albaniqub patres atque altae moenia 
romae. — a tri-partition of the res Romana which recurs, slightly 
modified, 12. 826: 

*'sit Latium, sint Albani per saecula reges, 

• sit Romana potens Itala virtute propago.” 


11 . 

ALBANI PATKES. 

“die Albanischcn vRter, d. h. vorfahren.” Siipfle, Fbrbiger. 
“Albain bene ab Albahis patribus designat, h. e. senatu.” Heyne, 
Wagner. I entirely agree with Heyne and Wagner. Albani 
PATRES is the senate or men of senatorial rank of Alba, exactly 
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as (4. 682) "patres Sidonios'' is (comp. 1. 430), beyond even the 
possibility of doubt,* the senate or men of senatorial rank of 
Carthage, and as (7. 727) “Aurunci patres” is most probably the 
senate or men of senatorial rank of the Aurunci. In a context 
treating of Aeneas as forefather both of Albans and Romans, 
any mention of Alban forefathers, whether they were Alban 
forefathers of the Albans themselves or of the Romans, had only 
generated confusion. On the contrary the mention of the Al- 
ban senators or most distinguished men of the Alban state, 
interposed between the genus latinum and the moenia romae, 
has a happy effect, maintains, on the one hand, the dignity of 
Aeneas, while, on the other hand, it can hardly offend plebeian 
susceptibility, the plebeians being excluded from one only, and 
that not the most important, of the three divisions. Add to 
which, albani patres affords a much better parallel in the sense 
of Alban senators, than in the sense of Alban forefathers, to 
^^Albani reges” in the similar tripartite division (12. 826) of the 
whole res Roraana, into ^Xatium'', ^^Albani reges'', and ^^Romana 
propago”. It must never be forgot too , that the Aeneis is a 
court poem, intended to please, in the first instance, the powers 
that be, and that it would not have answered, here in vthe first 
outline of such a poem, to have huddled up and stowed away 
among the general crowd, that direct descent from Aeneas, of 
which the first nobility of Rome and even the imperial dynasty 
of the Caesars itself was so proud. The Aeneis was not 
only a singularly refined and subtle , but a singularly success- 
ful poem; Virgil himself was not only a singularly refined 
and subtle, but .a singularly successful , courtier ; either, as I 
think, quite sufficient ground in itself for our understanding 
albani patres to be Alban senators, not Alban forefathers; nor 
could the words have been understood in any other sense in any of 
the high circles of Rome. They are written by the same hand which 
wrote ^^Tu Marcellus eris”; belong, no less than those memorable 
words, to a poem not merely abounding with compliments to 
the great, sufficiently numerous and high -seasoned to satisfy, 
even when it was at its keenest, the never very easy- to- be - 
satisfied appetite of the great for compliment, but whose every 
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incident; whose every allusion; whose every verse; whose every 
word; let it only be possible; is imbued in the quintessence of 
an adulatio in potentes which not even the lapse of nearly 
two thousand years has been able wholly to evaporate: (}why 
should that sense of them be rejected, which, while it is, as we 
have already seen, the very sense in which the similar formula, 
^^Sidonios patres”, is used by our liuthor elsewhere, conveys at 
the same time our author^s usual indirect compliment to the 
great personages in whose honor, nay, at whose special in- 
stance, the poem itself was written? He is, no doubt, a good 
Virgilian guide, who is full, to the brim, of Lectiones, Qtmestiones 
and Emendationes Vergilianae, nor shall I ever regard as quite 
incompetent to conduct my bewildered steps through the Vir- 
gilian saltuses, the editor whose Aeneis most nearly matches 
typographically no less than orthographically the Twelve 
Tables, the Duilian Column and the Carmen Ambarvale, but 
I will always trust myself with most confidence to him, whose 
olfactory nerves are keenest to detect the aura of that im- 
perishable essence of mingled sweetness, and adulation of the 
great o w f j- n from the pen 

of could have come, had the essence itself been 

his ink. 


Stabile Ptzzini^ ai Cavalefjijieri^ Livorno^ June 13^ 1869. 
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12—15. 

MUSA MIHI CAUSSAS MEMORA QUO NUMINE LAESO 
QUIDVB DOLENS REGINA DEUM TOT VOLVERE CASUS 
INSIONEM PIETATE VIRUM TOT ADIRE LABORES 
IMPULERIT 


Compare Claudian's commencement of the second Book of his 
Laudes Stilichonis (ed. Burm.) : 

‘'Hactenus armatae laudes. mine qualibiis orbem 
moribus, et quanto frenet metuendus amore, 
quo taudem dexus trabeas auctore rogantes 
iiiduerit, fastisque suum concesserit annumf 
mitior incipiat ddibus iam Musa remissis,’\ 

where Claudian requests his Muse to tell ‘^qualibus moribus'', 
“quanto amore”, “quo auctore", Stilicho “induerit" and “conces- 
serif , exactly as Virgil , in our text, requests his Muse to tell 

QUO NUMINE LAESO, QUIDVE DOLENS, REGINA DEUM IMPULERIT. 

Musa mihi caussas memora. — The invocation of the Muse 
(Jove's daughter), or even of Jove himself 

(Find. Kern. 2. /, (ed. Thiersch): 
oOsvTtEp xai 0 [jLr^pioai 
paTtTfov e 7 :E(ov laTtoXX’ aoiooi 
ap/oviai, A 105 EX Ttpooipiiou, xai o5’ avr,p etc.) 

• 

with* which the poets of old so often began their poems, was not 
a mere rhetorical flourish, it >^as a religious observance im- 
posed on them , if not by their own religious feeling , at least 
by that of their readers. Religious sentiment pervaded all an- 
cient life as it pervades all modern, and the precept “imprimis 
venerare deos" was of no less obligation in the Caesars' time 
than it is in our own. Precisely as, influenced by this sentiment 
and in obedience to this precept, we of the nineteenth century 
begin the day with prayer, open our parliaments with prayer, 
prefix D.V. to notices of prayer-meetings and soirees, and bless 
our meats before tasting; precisely as, influenced by this senti- 
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ment and in obedience to precept, our fathers" never (at 
least never until after the invention of insurance -companies 
and steam) omitted from their bills-of-lading the formula ^^and 
may God send the good ship safe", nor our grandmothers ever, 
until after the general diffusion of printing, ceased to mitigate 
with the chris'-cross row their own improbus labor of teaching, 
and their pupils' still more improbus labor of learning, the 
alphabet, — so precisely, influenced by this sentiment and in 
obedience to this precept, the Roman magistrate prefaced with 
prayer his address to the assembled people ; 

Liv. 39. 15: ^^Concione advocata, quum solenne carmen precationis, 
quod praefari priusquain populum alloquantur, magistratus sclent, 
peregisset consul, ita coepit'* : 

the Roman commander never, unless the sacred pullets had 
eaten, marched to battle, and in the strictest confonnity with 
this sentiment and this precept, Cloanthus, in the poem be- 
fore us, is victorious in the regatta, not because he is the 
best captain or has the best ship or the best rowers, but because 
he prays ferv^cntly to the gods for help, and promises not to 
forget them in case they grant it; in the archery match, all miss 
the mark except Eurytion who alone of all has invoked super- 
natural assistance , and Homer's Eumelus comes-in last in the 
chariot -race because he has omitted to invoke the gods before 
staining : 

1123.545: 

01 pXaPsv ap^xata xai ta/e’ 
auTo; t’ saOXo? e<j)V aXX’ coipsXsv aOavaToiiiv 
euygoOdi* to xsv out: TravuTcato^ r^XOs ocwxfov. 

The ‘‘praefari decs" was therefore no more than was to be ex- 
pected in the beginning of a great literary undertaking, and 
Virgil's MUSA mihi caussas memora, Homer s Myjvtv astSs 0s« and 
AvSpa (/.ot svvsTre Mouda, Hesiod’s (Theogon. 104) 

Xaspets, Tfixva 8io?, Sots o’ iixsposwav aoiSrjv., 

Pindar's (Nem. 3. 1) 

Q TCOTvia Moi(7a, paTsp apsTspa, X'oaojiat, 
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the SK $104 ap/<a[iixs$a of Aratos, the 

Jove, Musa parens, (cedunt Jovis omnia regno), 
carmina nostra move.”, 

of Ovid's Orpheus (Met 10, 148), the 'Thoebe mone" of Valerius 
Flaccus, the 7rpo)Tov [/.sv, w avSps; Aftrivatot, 0soi; soyofAat •Kafji 
5tai Tra^rai; of Demosthenes's Oral de corona, and the ^^Cum 
bonis potius ominibus votisque ac precationibus deorum dea- 
rumquc, si, ut poetis, nobis quoque mos esset, libentius incipe- 
remus; ut orsis tanti operis ‘ successus prosperos darent" of 
Livy's Praefatio, however ornamental they may at the same 
time be, are all 

^ no less than our own Milton’s (Par. Lost, 1. 1) 

'*0f man's first dUobedi jnce and the fruit 
of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world and all our woo; 
with loss of Edou, till one greater man 
restore us and regain the blissful scat, 
sing heavenly* Muse, that on the secret top 
of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
that shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
in the beginning how the heavens and earth 
rose out of chaos ; or if Sion hill 
delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
that with no middle flight intends to soar 
above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
instruct me, for thou knowest; thou from the first 
wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
and mad'st it pregnant; what in me is dark 
illumine, what is low raise and support; 
that to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence 
and justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for.hcaven hides nothing from thy view, 
nor the deep tract of hell ; say first, what cause 
moved our grand parents in that happy state, 
favored of heaven so highly, to fall off 
from their creator, and transgress his will 
for one restraint, lords of the world besides ; 
who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 

The infernal serpent ; he it was, whose guile", etc. 
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— an imitation (by the way) of the ancient ptaotiee , in cpi^pariMu..of 
which the finest examples themselves of the ancient practice are mere 
I nursery songs, ditties to lull babies to sleep — and Cornelius a Beughem’s 
I (Incunabula Typographiae^ Amstel. 1688, Discursus praeliminaris) *^*a 
Jove principium, Jovis est quodcunque movetur^ ethnicorum erat 
dicterium, si quid prospers sibi obvenire sperabant. Quanto magis me 
Christianum decet, qui artis typographicae prima incunabula in sce> 
nam producers gestio, non a Jove quodam ethnico sed ab ipso deo ter 
opt. max. qui se in verbo suo patefecit , quodque nos qui in Christum 
credimus, biblia sacra veteris et novi testament! appellamus, initium 
sumere.”, 

ultlliiately and in their intimate nature but so many pious 
propitiations of heaven, so many graces before meat. 

Religious however as the observance was, it had besides — 
as (Jwhat religious observance has not? — its own substantial, 
practical use. If, on. the one hand, it conciliated heaven and ob- 
tained from it all the help which was obtainable, on the other 
hand, and which was of more importance, it conciliated men, 
always looking for signs and wonders, always less accessible to 
the voice of reason than to that of imagination, always offended 
by everything' which savors of self-reliance, by the ^^quae finis 
standi?” of Dares no less than by the ^^dextra mihi deus” of Me- 
zentius, by the 0sou 08>.ovtoc Jtai av) Oe>.ovTo; of Capaneus no less 
than by the aexviTt Oscov of Ajax Oileus and the Sapov yap oux 
apEet Oeoic of Prometheus, and always punishing, with more 
than even celestial vindictiveness, every such contempt of 
their ubiquitous, exacting, never - to - be - satisfied protegees. 
(jWhat wonder, then, that we should so often, I may almost say, 
so invariably, find the poet in the beginning of his poem, seek- 
ing the inspiration of his Muse, the /.oupv) Sio?, the Xoyo? of his 
Jove, nay, sometimes — as in the case of the Iliad (and the imi- 
tation of the Iliad, our own inimitable, '%ajus Iliade” Paradise 
Lost) — begging her to be kind enough to sing for him, and 
so throwing the whole responsibility upon her broad, Atlantean 
shoulders? 

Nor was it on the threshold of the undertaking only, 
and once for all, the divine assistance was to be invoked*' 
Precisely as, in every-day life, it is not enough that personal 
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insufficiency should be confessed once for all, and a compact 
Entered into with heaven for assistance all through — a through 
ticket — precisely as, in every-day life, the insufficiency must 
be re -acknowledged and a new special compact entered into 
— the ticket checked — daily and even many times a-day, pre- 
cisely so, in the poetical undertaking, the acknowledgment of 
poetical insufficiency and the pray6r for divine assistance, of- 
fered up in the beginning, had to bo repeated from time to time 
according to circumstances, those circumstances being always, 
as in the private life of the individual so in the poetical under- 
taking, regarded, by a happy theological theory, as most worthy 
of, and most likely to receive, the special aid required, which 
were most embarrassing and out of which there was least pro- 
bability of extrication by means of that general aid which had 
so often already been found insufficient, and to require supple- 
ment. Of these re-invocations, these "occasional re-applications 
for the indispensable divine grace and assistance, oiu* author is, 
with his usual good taste and propriety of feeling, sufficiently 
chary; so chary indeed, that in the whole course of his long 
poem we have'but a single example of them, viz. in the com- 
mencement of the seventh Book ; a single example I say, for 
the two invocations “Nunc age, qui reges, Erato,” and “pandite 
nunc Helicona, deae ,” may, in all fairness and by any candid 
critic, be considered as no more than one, or, at most, as a re- 
turn to and taking up again, in the second, of the still fresh and 
not yet “verschollen” fii’st ; and if ever re-invocation was — to 
speak in conformity with the feelings of the present day — ex- 
cusable, or — to speak in confonnity with the feelings of the 
times in which the poem was written — necessary and indispen- 
sable, it was here in the commencement of his seventh Book, 
in the commencement of the second and by fai* most arduous 
of the two parts, “Virum, Trojae qui primus ab oris,” and “hor- 
hentia Martis arma,” into which his work naturally divided it- 
self, and was by the author himself expressly divided, and to 
which division there is a direct reference in the very words of 
lis re-invocation : 
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. . . ,,Primae revocabo exordia pugnae ; 
tu vatom, ttt diva, tnone; dicam horrida belief 
dicam acies, actosque animis in fanera reges, 

Tyrrhenamque manum, totamque sub anna coactam 
Hesperiam ; major rerum mihl uascitur ordo, 
majus opus moveo.*’ 

as if he had said: goddess, now is the time I need all 

your help; now that 1 am come to those ^horrida bella^, those 
'horrentia Martis arma’, to wdiich all the events whereof I 
have been treating were only preliminary, only the first act of 
the drama.” Compare (II. 2. 484) Homer^s similar re-invocation 
of the same indispensable assistance from on high, on occasion 
of the similar crisis, the review of the Grecian armies, leaders, 
and ships, on the eve of the first battle : 

£a;c£T£ vuv p.01, Mouaai OXu(xffta owiia*:’ £/ouaar 

Caussas. — the causes of the ire with which Juno visited 
Aeneas and the Trojans after the war of Troy. See Rem. on 
“caussae,” verse 29. 

Stabile Pex%inij ai Cavalegyieri^ Livorno^ Feb, 76 *, 180S. 

Dalkey Lodge, JJalhey ( Ireland) y Aug. 10, 1812. 


12 (a). 

QUO NUMINE LAESO 

QUIPVE DOLENS 

VAR, LECT. 

LAESO I Horn,; Med.; Ver. Ill Serv. ed. Lion; Serv, de Quant. Syllah. 
Priscian, Inatit. gramm. 5, ^7; Victorinus; Cynth. Cenet. ; Ven. 1470; 
Aldus (1514) ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; K. Heins. (1679) ; Philippe ; Heyne ; 
Brunck; Wakef.; Voss; Wagn. (1832, 1861); Thiel; Supfle; Forb.* 
Haupt; Ribb.; Coningt.; Weidiier. 

LAESA III Ladewig (following Ameis in Mutz. Zeitschrift IX. p. 931). 
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QUO NOMiEE LAESA 111 Sciopp. (coDj. ill Paradox. Litter.) See Heyn. Bx- 
curs, ad loc. 

QUO CRiMiNE LAESA 111 Poerlk. coiij. 

0,Fr.; Pal.; St.GalL. 


§ 1 - 

NUMiNB. — The Latin numen (^^Ut tiiio ex Or. veuw, sic mimen 
ex vsufjLo;.^' R. Stcph.) is self-originating, irresponsible inclina- 
tion, propensity, or tendency in one direction rather than another, 
whether the thing to which the numen is attributed or belongs, 
be material and inanimate; Lucret 4. 179 (ed. Munro): 

“In quern quaetpie locum diverse numine tendunt,” 

according to their different propensities (not as we moderns, with 
our point-blank opposite philosophy, say: according to their 
different affinities), or whether it be animate, thinking and wil- 
ling: Lucret. 3,- 144: 

“Caetera pars animao, per totuni dissita corpus, 
paret, ct ad numen mentis mumeu(|ue movetur," 

according to the to ill (placitim, arhitr ium) and impet us of the 
mind. 

Numen (or will, placitum, arbitrium), being especially the 
property of mind, and mind belonging to person, nu,men came 
according to the ordinary substitution of attribute for person 
to be substituted for person; and this, no matter whether the 
person were divine or human. Let us take the divine person 
and, as affording the best example of a divine person, Jupiter 
himself, first. Jupiter's numen, i. e. Jupiter's self-originating, 
irresponsible, uncontrolled inclination, pouXeufAa, consilium , vo- 
luntas (Festus: ^^Numen quasi nutus dei ac potestas") being no 
less striking than Jupiter's omnipotence, providence, right- 
eousness, or majesty, Jupiter came to derive a title from this 
quality, exactly in the same way as from any other striking 
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quality of his — came to be called numen and to have numen 
attributed to bim^ exactly as he was called majestas, divini- 
tas, omnipotentia, providentia^ and had these qualities 
attributed to him^ and it is no less incorrect to understand 
numen as applied to Jupiter to mean the divinity dr deity of 
Jupiter, than it were incorrect to understand Jovis majestas, 
or Jovis providentia, oV Jovis omnipotentia, or Jo- 
vis pietas, to mean the divinity or deity of Jupiter. Jovis 
numen is the willing faculty, the voluntas, the consilium, pla- 
citum, arbitrium, PouXsufxa of Jupiter, Jupiter considered as a 
willing, consulting, determining being, exactly as Jovis pro- 
videntia is the providence of Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter considered 
as a provident being or providence, Jovis omnipotentia, 
the omnipotence of Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter considered as an omni- 
potent being or omnipotence, Jovis majestas, the majesty 
of Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter considered as a majestic being, or ma- 
jesty, Jovis pietas, the tenderness of Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter 
considered as a tender, sympathizing being or tenderness: 
Attius , Translation of Aeschylus’s lost Tragedy, Prometheus 
Xuousvo? cited by Cicero, Tusc. Quaest. 2. 10 (Prometheus 
speaking) ; 

“Satuniius me sic infixit Jupiter, 

Jovisque numeu Mulcibri adscivit manus. 

Hos ille cuneos fabrica crudeli inserens, 
pcrrupit artus.” 

where ^^Jovis numen,” the consilium, arbitrium, volun- 

tas, will of Jupiter, i. e. Jupiter considered as a willing, consult- 
ing, determining being, in other words, the divine detennina- 
tion, is placed in emphatic contrast to ^^Mulcibri manus”, the 
executive, operating power or faculty of Mulciber, i. e. to Mul- 
ciber consWered as an agent or operator; in other words, to 
handy-work or execution. Of which interpretation if any one 
doubt the correctness, let him inquire of Aeschylus, who will 
answer: ^^So at least ! mean when in my other Prometheus 
(verse 618) I say : 

. lo. SrjaTjvov o«ti; sv '^apafyi a’wyjjLaie. 

From. BouXsuixa jisv to 8iov, H^ai^iou /sip ” 
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In the same manner^ the Roman emperors, even before their dei- 
fication, were numina exactly as they were majesties, and we 
must take great care not to fall into the error of supposing that 
every time the term numen is applied to a Caesar or other emi- 
nent person, it is intended to express his divinity. On the con- 
trary, it is only the ordinary substitution of the attribute for the 
person, of the abstract for the concrete, and Augustus or Adrian 
has numen and is numen suum, exactly as Julian has pietas and 
is pietas sua (Ammian, 22. 9: ^^Thalassius, clamitabant, inimicus 
pietatis tuae nostra violenter eripuit”.), and exactly as a modern 
king or queen is his or her majesty, a pope his holiness, a cardinal 
his eminence, a prince his highness, a viceroy his excellency, a 
judge his lordship, a justice of the peace his worship, and every 
country squire his honor. This is so much the case that numen 
is attributed not merely to individuals , but to corporations or 
collections of persons, meaning of course not at all the deity or 
divinity of such corporations or collections of persons, but their 
collective will and pleasure , and consequently the sanction af- 
forded by their collective will and pleasure; Cic. Phil. 3, 13; 
“Magna vis est, magnum numen [OreWi: nornen] unurn et idem 
sentientis senatus.^' Liv. 7,30: Annuite, P. C. nutum nurnenque 
vestrurn invictum Campanis, et iubete sperare incolurnern Ca- 
puam futuram.” Cicer. ad Quirit. post redit. 8: “Qua sanctis- 
simi homines pietate erga deos immortales esse solent , eS,dem 
me erga populura Rom. semper fore ; nurnenque vestrurn aeque 
mihi grave et sanctum, ac deorum imrnor'talium in onini vita 
futurum.^’ in all which places numen is will and pleasure, and 
as little the divinity of the senate or people of Rome as numine 
(10. 31) is the divinity of Jupiter, numine (1. 137) the divinity of 
Neptune, nunien in our text or numen verse 52 (where see Rem.) 
the divinity of Juno, nay, so much is this the case, so entirely 
is numen in this its secondary application a mere title of the 
same kind as maiestas, that we find it continually associated 
with maiestas in inscriptions, ex. gr. “Devotus Numini Maie- 
statiQue Eius”. Gruter 272, 1. 2. 5. 6. 7. also 283, 1. 5. and 
even in the addresses of modern Christian subjects to their 
kings; as for instance, of the editors of the Herculanean papyri 
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to his nnajesty and niuneu (surely, neither godhead nor deity 
nor divinity) Ferdinand the Fourth/ King of Naples: 

^FURiMiirAirDO ml 

ITALICO 81CVLO HlGKOgOLYMlTANO 

PIO FELICI SEMPER AUaCSTO 

Devoti Numini Majeataatujue ejus 

Academici Hcrculanenses” 

with which compare Coripp. Justin. Minor. 1. 193: 

^^Divinis animis inerat dolor ille parentis ; 
ante pios oculos mitis versatur imago. 

111a movet mentem, penitiisque inpectore utroque 
indivisa maiieus pia numiiia nnmine complet.’’ 

where whatever is wanting to perfection in the pia nuniina of 
Justinus and Sophia Augusta is supplied by the new and addi- 
tional numen received from the just-deceased Justinian, and 
where therefore neither numina nor numen can be person, 
can only be the abstract quality or spirit denominated numen, 
imagined to pass from the deceased emperor to his successors. 
See Rem. oh “multo suspensum numine”, 3. 372. 

Dietsch, not noticing the identity of numen with veu[/.a, has 
taken the opposite view of the term, viz. that it is primarily the 
person exercising the will, and only secondarily the will or 
authority: Theologum. p. 3. ^Igitur numen factum esse ab wwo 
ita certum est, ut iure mireris Hartungium (Rclig. d. Rom. I. 
p. 31) eo aberrare potuisse, ut ab vosw novi factum putaret, nec 
magis, cum suffixum men (quaeproprie participii est forma), 
quod actioijem perficiat aut patiatur indicare constet (Weissen- 
born. Gr. Lat. § 32, 2. p. 36), quoniam wmo intransitivum est, 
dubitari potest, quin numen id quod miat^ significet. lam cum 
qui nuat aliquid se cupere aut nolle ostendat, nec vero id quis- 
quam faciat, nisi qui suam voluntatem ac sententiam intellectum 
ac perfectum iri confidere possit, apparet in eo vocabulo inesse 
et voluntatis et summae potentiae, i. c. imperii, notionem, id 
quod recte perspexisse Varronem, L. L. VII. p. 85, M. p. 363 Sp. 
monuit Lachm. ad Lucr. II. 623. p. 111. Quare numen proprie 
duo tantum significare potest, aut eum, qui summa potentia im- 
peret, aut summam imperandi vim et potestatem.” But if this were 
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sb/and ntmien first the person nodding atid only isecondaiily the 
nod, toII or authority, why is not crimen first the person com- 
mitting the crime, carmen first the person singing, molimen first 
the person making the effort, foramen first the person making 
the hole, volumen first the person rolling, libamen first the per- 
son libating, gestamen first the person wearing, agmen first the 
person driving? why all these words, as we are so well reminded 
by Kjippes (ErklS,ruug, p. 5), first and primarily the thing or 
act done: the crime, the song, the effort, the hole, the roll, the 
libation, the dress, the drove respectively? 

The difficulty which has been found in our text has arisen 
partly from the reader’s not having had the two meanings of 
numen, its primary one of attribute and its secondaiy one of 
person f person possessing the attribute), sufficiently distinct in 
his mind , and partly from the term’s perfect applicability to 
Juno in both senses, Juno on the one hand having in common 
with all beings whether gods or men, and, according to Lucre- 
tius, in common with mere atoms, a numen or will, and, on 
the other hand, being herself (as goddess and the queen of 
heaven and therefore possessing will in a preeminent degree) 
preeminently a numen. Claud. Pros, 3. 407 (Qeres 

speaking): 

'*Non tales gcstarc tibi, Proserpina, taedas 
sperabam ; sed vota mihi communia matrum 
et thalami festaeque faces, caeloqne canendus 
ante oculos Hymenaeus erat. Sic numina fatis 
volvimnr, et nullo Lachesis discriminc saevit.” . 

as if she had said: we deities, wills par excellence, have yet no 
will at all, are overridden by the fates and dealt with as they please. 
The notion of personality once separated from the numen of 
our text, and the word understood in its primary sense of arbi- 
trium, i. e. irresponsible, self- originated will or free pleasure ^ 
the expression quo numine labso presents no longer any diffi- 
culty, but is equivalent to what arbitrivm of hers being offended? 
i. e. her arbitrium or free will and pleasure being offended in 
what respect? in other words: what sanction of her’s being vio- 
lated? See Rem. on numen Junonis, verse 52, and on sanctum 
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milii tinmen ama rogo, 8. 382.' and compare Cicar. Pro 
Bo8(Ao Jmerino, Ed. Lamb. p. 36. ‘‘Quid vis amplius? quid 
insequeris? quid oppugnas? qua in re tuam voluntatem laedi 
a me putas? ubi tuis commodis officio? quid tibi obsto?” where 
it is tuam voluntatem laedi, not tuum numen laedi, because 
Cicero could not without the utmost impropriety apply to 
an adversary whom he was domg all he could to depreciate 
and make contemptible, a term so highly complimentary as to 
be rarely applied except to gods and the most exalted among 
men, exactly as in our text it is numine laeso, not vokmtaie 
laesa, because it had been equally improper for Virgil, when 
speaking of the “regina deum”, to use other than the most re- 
spectful language he could find. 

How entirely numen is the arbitrium, the free will and 
pleasure, of the being to whom it is ascribed, appears with 
remarkable distinctness from Ovid. Trist. 5. 3. 15, (Ovid to 
Bacchus): 

' tamen e sacris hederae cultoribus unum 
numino debueras sustinuisse tuo ; 
an dominae fati quicquid cecinere sorores 
omne sub arbitrio desinit esse del?*' 

where the sense remains the same, although you transpose nu- 
mine and arbitrio, putting the former in the place of the latter, 
and the latter in the place of the former, and scarcely less un- 
equivocally from the same poet's {Trist 5. 3, 45) 

*‘Sunt dis inter se commercia; flectere tenta 

Caesareum numen numine, Bacche, tuo.”9 

where the word flectere is of itself sufficient to show that the 
meaning is not: €< 168011 “ s divinity by thy divinity but Caesar's 
mU by thy wiU. and (Fast. 6. 101) 

^Trima dies tibi, Carna, datur. dea cardinis haec est. 
numine clausa aperit, claudit aperta, suo.” 

and (Eeroid, 16. lJ37)i 

. . . “Hoc quoque factum 
non sine consilio numinibusque deum/' 

as well as from Livy’s (29. 18) “At, Hercule, milites contactos 
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aacrilegio furor agitat; ^ ducibuB ipsis puuiendis nuUum deae 
numen apparoit? immo ibi praeseus maxime fuit.” was there 
no. visible intervention of the divine will and pleasure ? , from 
Livy’s (7. 26; of the, contest between M. Valerius and the Gaul) 
^‘Minus insigne certamen humanum, numine interposito deorum, 
factum. ’’ not the deity of the gods but the will of the gods 
being interposed., from Livy’s (8. 32) ''adversus mor^ milita- 
rem disciplinamque majorum et numen deorum, ausus es cum 
hoste condigere.” the will and pleasure of the gods., from 
Livy’s (1. 55) "Inter principia condendi hujus operis movisse 
numen ad indicandam tanti imperii molem traditur deos.” 
moved their will and pleasure to indicate., and from Silius’s 
(3. 688) , 

**Mox subitum nemus atque annoso robore lucus 
exsiluit, qualesque premunt uunc sidera quercus 
a prima venere die ; prisco inde pavore 
arbor numen habet, coliturque tepentibus aris.” 

has a will and pleasure of its own. 

The will and pleasure of Juno being not merely an ordi- 
nary will and pleasure , but the will and pleasure of the queen 
of heaven (vers. 13 : regina deum), the numine laeso of our text 
expresses a very grave offence , such as that expressed by our 
modern phrases, lesa maestk, lese majeste, breach of 
prerogative, and, in constitutional language, breach of 
privilege. See Rem. on numen Junonis, 1. 52. 

§ 2 . 

<100 NOMINE LAESO QoiDVE DOLBNS. — i. 6. dcletiS pr(>pter quod 
numen \ejus\ laesum, laesus, here as always elsewhere, ex>- 
pressing injury, dolens the pain, offence or affront occasioned 
by the injury : 

Ovid. Art. Am. 3. 447. 

quater, et quoties numero comprendere uon est, 
fvdicem, de quo laesa puella dolet!” 

Senec. Here. Oet. 446 (the nurse to Dejanira); 

*X'ur saeva modicis statuis? Ut laesa es, dole.’* 
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FtuAexiti P$ych(m. 781 (of Pax or personified Peace) : 

‘^Nmiqaam, laesa, dolet.’* .... 

and if Ovid (jBfemd. 21. 50: 

*^£t gemitum nullo laesa dolore dabam'/’) 

has violated the rule which^ as we have just now seen, he has 
observed elsewhere,* such violation instead of being taken as 
authority, is rather to be set down among the maculae, only too 
numerous even in the best authors, ^^quas aut incuria fudit, aut 
humana parum cavit natura.^’ 

Some commentators, amongst others Wagner (1861) and 
Freudenberg (Vindiciae Virg.y Bom. 1846) misled by the ap- 
parent division of the causes of Juno’s hostility into metus and 
dolores (w. 27. and 29), and understanding caussas (vers 12) 
in a strictly plural, and ve fvers. 13) in a strictly disjunctive, 
sense, represent our author as referring, in our text, to two 
distinct and separate causes for the wrath of Juno, the one 
cause expressed by numine laeso, and fully entered into and 
explained vv. 16— 26. and the other expressed by dolens and 
explained vv. 29 — 32. ^Tro eo, quod dici solet raemora cau- 
sas, quibus impulerit, poeta subjungit definitionem caus- 

sarum bipartitam, quo numine laeso, et quidvb dolens 

Ad quo numine laeso pertinent quae vss. 16 — 26 exponuntur ; 
.... QuiDVE dolens explicatur, vss. 29 — 32, et respondet verbo 
dolens id, quod vs. 29 positum est, dolores.” (Wagner 1861) — 
a total misunderstanding of the meaning of the exordium. Juno’s 
numen laesum is riot one cause of her anger, and Juno’s 
dolens another cause of her anger, but Juno’s dolens is in 
consequence of her numen laesum, and this dolens, this 
dolor propter numen laesum is the one, only, cause of 
her anger, the entire caussas which the Muse is invoked to ex- 
plain. It is as if our author had said: quo numine (ejus) 
laeso et dolente, regina Deum....? The question is 
single and simple, and our author no more expects or receives 
from the Muse a double answer to it, than Latinus expects or 
receives from the Trojans a triple answer to his single, simple 
question: “What brought you here?” merely because he has 
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thought proper to put that single, simple question in the triple 
form: ^^Quid petitis, quae caussa rates aut cujus egentes . . . 
vexit?" Nay more : not only are Juno's laesum numen, and 
Juno’s dolens not represented by our author as coordinate 
causes of Juno’s ire Yiram verse 8), but it is required by moral 
philosophy that they should not be so represented, injury 
(laesio) and pain (dolor) not being in their nature coordinate 
causes either of ire or any other thing, but injury (laesio) 
cause of pain (dolor), and pain cause of ire. Tell me, he says, 
the injury (laesio) — and then, recollecting that injury does 
not directly generate ire, but only pain, and pain ire, proceeds: the 
pain which caused the ire; in other words : tell me, he says, 

the injury which caused the pain tvhicJi caused the ire. In like 
manner the dolorbs of verse 29 are not along with the injuries 
referred-to in spbbtae poumae, oenus in visum, and rapti Gany- 
MBDis HONORES, Coordinate causes of Juno’s former iyes (irarum 
verse 29) but, generated by those injuries, are themselves the 
sole cause (caussae) of those ires. Still further: the Muse, well 
understanding the import of the poet’s prayer, and that it was 
not that she should tell him what injury the numen of Juno 
had received, and what pain, other than and besides that injury, 
the queen of heaven had suffered, but that she should tell him 
what painful injury the queen of heaven had suffered, proceeds 
(16 — 26) to give him an account of the pam/w? the in- 

jury producing pain, affront and offence (saevi dolores), which 
was being done to the queen of heaven in the exaltation of 
Rome above, and to the ruin of, her beloved Carthage, a pre- 
sent painful injury which aggravated as it was (super), by her 
recollection (memor) of the war of Troy, and of the part which 
the judgment of Paris and the promotion of Ganymede no less 
than her own inveterate hatred of the whole Trojan stock had 
provoked her to take against the Trojans in that war (necdum 
btiam bxcidbrant animo), inflamed her (accbnsa) to such a 
degree that she presented herself eveiy where in the face of the 
Trojans driven on perpetually by the fates (acti) towards that 
Italy in which she was determined they never should arrive. In 
this her explanation the Muse goes — as it will no doubt have 
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been observed — backivarde;^ sets out from the present circum' 
stances, the present state of Juno’s mind) and traces up to thei 
very earliest period. Let us go with her, and by way of recap- 
itulation run rapidly over the ground again: Juno, she in- 
forms us, has heard a report that Carthage was not only not to 
obtain the empire of the world, but was to be overthrown and 
destroyed by the descendants of Aeneas and his Trojan com- 
panions. 'I^is was a clear case of l^se majesty of Juno, whose 
most favored protegee was Carthage, and on account of this 
l^se majeste, this laesum numen, Juno dolet (feels sharply, 
is grievously offended). But this is not all ; at the very time 
this offence is given to her, her mind is already. full of another 
offence, viz. all the harm the Trojans had done her and her dear 
Argos in the tedious war she had waged against them at Troy 
(the wolf and the lamb!); nay, she has not yet forgotten cir- 
cumstances which occurred even before that war; she remem- 
bers both the offence offered to her beauty by Paris, and the 
favors showered on Ganymede, both Paris and Ganymede and 
the whole stock to which they belonged being the objects of 
an inveterate hatred (invisum ) not entered-into or explained. 
When she thought of these old offences (his accensa sopek) 
the new offence, viz. the cabal to exalt Borne at the expense, 
and to the utter min, of Carthage, became intolerable to her, 
and she set herself with all her might to resist and frustrate it. 
Such is the Muse’s explanation of the cause (caussas) of Juno’s 
ire, of the cause for which the queen of heaven tot volvere 
casus insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores impulit, viz. 
that it was neither less nor more than the offence, the dolens, 
of her 16se majesty (laesum numen) and that her majesty 
was l^se, her numen laesum, in all the counts enumerated 
in the indictment. 

Quidve dolens. — Juno was never not dolens, never not 
angry with or offended at somebody or other; Horn. Jl. 18. 117: 

OuS£ ouSc ^(>1 HpouiX>|0( 

bonep tptXTaxcit erne Ati Kpovuovi avoxti, 

oiXXa 6 .Moip’ eSapwwe xoti apy«Xeo( /oXot Hpij;. 

Horn. II. 4. M: 
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Hpy) 8’ oux r/ade arrflo^ Tcpo^y^uSa' 

, AivoTaiE Kpovidr], roiov tov piuOov eeiTCs; ; 

Horn. 11 5. 757. (Juno spfeaking) : 

Zeu natEp, ou vE(jLEati^7] ApEt TftdE xapTEpa Epyo, 
oaaocTiov te xat otov a:ca>XfaE Xaov A)raib)v 
fjiavj/, aiap ou xaia xoapLOv \ e(jloi .8’ ayo;‘ 

Ovid. Met 3. 259: 

.... “Subit, ecce ! priori 
caifSsa recens, gravidamque dolet de seminc magni 
osse Jovis Semelen.” 

Ovid. Met 3. 333: 

... “Gravius Saturnia justo, 
nec pro materia fertur doluisse : suique 
judicis aetema damnavit lumina nocte.” 

Ovid. Met 4. 446 : 

“Sustinet ire illuc, caelesti sede relicta, — 
tantum odiis iraeque dabat — > Saturnia Juno.’’ 

Ovid. Fast. 2. 177: 

‘^Laesa furit Juno, formam mutatque puellae.” 

Ovid. Fast 5. 231 : 

“Sancta Jovem Juno, nata sine matre Minerva, 
officio doluit non eguisse suo.” 

Ovid. Met. 2. 308: 

^^Intumuit Juno, postquam inter sidera pellex 
‘ fulsit.” . . 

Aen. 5. 606 : 

*4rim de caelo misit Saturnia Juno 
lliacam ad classem, ventosque aspirat eunti, 
multa movens, necdum antiquum saturata dolorem.’ 

7.286: 

‘*Ecce autem Inachiis sese referebat ab Argis 

saeva JoVis conjux 

Stetit acri fixa dolore, 

turn quassans caput haec effundit pectore dicta : 
heu stirpem invisam,” etc. 
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10.62: 


. . . Turn regia Juno 
acta furore gravi: 

12. 801 (Jupiter to Juno): 

*^Nec te tantus edat tacitatn dolor, et mihi curac 
saepe tuo dulci tristes ex ore recursent.” 


Apollodor. Biblioth. 1. 9. 16: O Xe [Jason], sirs sttsXSov 
SITS Sta (JLVivtv Hpa;, tv* sXOot xootov MviSstoc llsXtx (tTiV yap Hpav 
oux STi[xa), TO jrpuoojjtaXXov Sspa?, S 971 , 'irpocrsTaTTO^f av 9 spstv auT<p. 


Callim. Hymn, in Delum. 5d (addressing Delus): 

ou§’ Hpr^v xoTEOuoocv ux;eTpsaa(, t] [xsv ocTcaoaK 
Beivov ETCE^pcopLaio XEycoiatv, at Au ::aioa;. 

E^E^spov’ Atixoi 8e SiaxptSov, ouvExa [xouvtj 
Z rjVi XExsiv y)[iEXXs 9 iXatT£pov Apso; uta, 

T(i) pa xat auTT] (xev oxomriV eysv aiOspo; Etcfo), 
OTCEpyopLEvr^ (XEya 8ij xt xat ou 9 axov' Eipys *8s Atjxto 
xsipo(XEvr|V o) 8 tai. 

Callim. in Dd. 106: 


IIpr„ (Tot $’ext xr^fjLO? avif)X£6$ r^xop exeixo* 
ou8e xaxExXaoOv]; xs xat coxxtoa;, r^vixa 
apiooxspou; opEyouora, ptaxriV E^Osy^^To TOia. 

Callim. in Dd. .315 (aposti'opUzing Juno) : 

vup-oa Ato; Papu6u|xs, ou 8’oux ap’ EpLEXXs; aTcooxo; 

873V EflEVai. 

Callim. in Dim. 38 (ed. Blomf.) : 

Tiaxr^p 8 ’ EirsvEuee .yEXaeoa;’ 

,97] 8e xaxappEl^cDV, oxs [xoi xoiauxa OsaivaT 

XIXXOIEV, XUXOoV XEV Eyw'CllXTjpLOVO? Hpr,; 

/(oopLSV 7 ]( aXEyoipii. 

Mart. Capella, 1 . 67 (cd. Kopp) : Ipsius vero divae (Junonis) 
vultus assidua perlucens gi'atia^ fratri consimilis, nisi quod ille 
immutabili laetitia renidebat, haec commutationum assiduarum 
nubilo crebrius turbidabatur.” and last, best witness of all, 
hear Juno herself; Sen. Here. Fur. 1. 27: 

*^Non sic abibunt odia. Tivaces aget 
violentus iras animus, et saevus dolor 
actema bella pace sublata geret.” 
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OviA. Met. 4.426: 

“Nil potorit Juno, nisi inultos Sere doloi^es? 
idque mihi satis est? haec una pdtentia nostra est? 
ipse docet quid agam, (fas est et ab hoste docerl) ; 
quidque furor valeat, Pentbea caede satisque 
ac super ostendit.’* 

Such pei'petual ill-humor, such never-euding dolores merited at 
least a stotue, a Juno dolens, and actuaUy and in point of fact 
obtained. for the partner of Jove’s throne and bed the appella- 
tion of aptdxuSyis, Callim. Fragni. [23] 108, ed. Bentl.: 

Toe; (JL£V suvt; «vi^xe Ato; 

Apyo? sysiv, iStov jcsp sov Xayo;* 

TsRRIS JACTATUS et alto . . . JuXONIS OB IRAM .... MULTA 
QUOQUE ET BELLO PASSUS MuSA MIHI CAUSSAS MEMORA .... 

NUMiNB LAEso. — Liv. 2. 36 : namque intra paucos dies 

aiiiisit ; cujus repentinae cladisne causa dubia esset, aegro animi 
eadem ilia in somnis obversata species visa est rogitare, satin^ 
magnam spreti mminis haberet mercedem? majorem instare, 
ni eat propere ac nuntiet consulibus. Jam praesentior res erat: 
cunctantem tamen ac prolatantem ingens vis morbi adoiiia est 
debilitate subita. Turn enimvero deorum ira admonuit.^' 

Stabile Pezzinij ai Cavaleggierij Livorno^ March. S. 1868. 

Dalhey Lodge, Dalkey (Ireland) Oetob. 0. 1872. 


13. 

VOnVERB CASUS 

“Id est casibus* volvi. et est figura Hypallage.” Servius; 
Who can believe it? or what kind of notion are we to form 
of Aeneas both jactatus and volutus, only six verses ago tossed 
like a shuttlecock and now rolled over and over like a trund- 
ling ball or a rolling-stone? Di meliora piis, erroremque Wag- 
nero ilium!, if I were capable of wishing even my depredator 
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so ill; and the gods bad not been before -hand with .nae and 
awarded him bis punisbnient already. Hear himself: ^^volvere 
casns, alium ex alio tolerare'’. But the hero of the Aeneis 
was neither so very meek as when struck on the one cheek 
to turn-round the other, (“alium ex alio tolerare”) nor so ab- 
solutely passive as to be rolled-over (“volvi”) by his troubles. 
On the contrary, the hero of the Aeneis goes-to and seeks-out his 
fa*oubles (adit) , nor was ever any thing plainer than that adirb 
LABORES is our author's own explanation of volvere casus, the 
one being the theme, of which the other is the variation, and 
both but different ways of viewing and expressing the same 
thing. This is one step on firm ground, what is the next? Both 
verbs depend on impulerit. now impulse is always to do, never 
to hear, ^who ever heard of any one being impelled to bear 
any thing, impelled either volvi or tolerare"^ one can be impelled 
volvere, and impelled adire, but one cannot be impelled volvi or 
impelled tolerare, still less impelled at one and the same time 
either volvi and adire, or tolerare and adire, and least of all 
impelled either volvi and adire, or tolerare and adire, by one 
single impulse, .one single impulerit. This is a second step on 
firm ground. What is the third? We have continually volvere so^a 
(Georg. 1. 473, Aen. 11. 529, 6. 616) and volvere rnoles (9. 516), 
to roll-over, to turn-over, stones or other heavy masses, why 
not volvere casus, to roll-over, turn-over misfortunes, mischances, 
as if they were so many heavy stones, turned-over with diffi- 
culty ? Impelled him to undertake so many labors, to turn- over 
so many heavy stmies. If instead of saying tot volvere casus, 
tot adire Idbores, our author had said tot volvere saxa, tot adire 
labores, the meaning had remained precisely the same, while 
the action, the exertion in the onward direction, the actively 
rolling forward, expressed by volvere, had become as little liable 
to be misunderstood as it is^ little liable to be misunderstood, 
Ter. Eun, 1083: 

“Gnatbo . . . Unuxn etiam hoc vos oro, ut me in vestrum gregem 
recipiatis: satis diu jam hoc saxum volvo. Phard. Recipimus.” 

or Aldi Pii Manntii Romani Epist ad Andream Naugerinm in 
Editionem Poematum Pindari. "Conunentaria autem in Pinda- 
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rum et caeterds, quos ei a^junxi comites, ne& non in H^iodum, 
Sophoclem, Euripidem, Aeschylum, Theocritum, Oppianum 
brevi datnri sumus imo volumine. Quibus est animus facere 
indicem eorum omnium quae scitu digna in iis ipsis habentur 
commentariis. Quam quidem rem in omnibus libris qui ex 
aedibus nostris exibunt in manus hominum, facturi sumus, 
si saxum', quod tot annos volvo alter Sisyphus, in montis cacu- 
men perduxero.” or 1. 104: 

“Ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta virum gal casque et fortia corpora volvit.”, 

in which last passage we have the same volvere and the same 
ioty and in which it is not, any more than it is in our text, the 
subject of the verb, (the river), which is being rolled, but as 
in our text the object of the verb (viz. the corpora), and in 
which finally the rolling is not from coi*pu8 to corpus in suc- 
cession, but of each individual corpus over and forward (See 
Rem. 1. 104), exactly as in our text the rolling is not from 
casus to casus in succession, but of each individual casus over 
and forward. But the figure volvere saxum ^ so suitable — 
on account of its homeliness and familiarity — for comedy, 
being on account of those very characters no less unsuitable 
for the epos, could not, especially on the solemn occasion of 
the commencement of the work, and invocation of the Muse, 
be openly and undisguisedly employed , could at most only be 
alluded-to or suggested; hence the imperfect, no more than half, 
figure — the volvere not saxa but casus — and the obscurity 
so puzzling to commentators. Had it been our author's inten- 
tion to represent his hero as passive — whether, with Servius, so 
wholly passive and inert as to be rolled-over (^‘volvi”) by his 
misfortunes, or, with Wagner, so passive as to bear them pa- 
tiently ("alium ex alio tolerare”) — there was a word which, 
joined with casus, was capable of expressing such passivity, 
and to which there is no reason for supposing he could not 
have adapted his verse here, as he has adapted it, 9. 512: 

‘SSaxa quoque infesto volvebant pondere, si qua 
possent tectam aciem perruinpere, cum tamen omues 
ferre iuvat subter densa testudine casus.” 
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But such' 'Wits not hi» inteivtion. He intended to i^preseht 
.Aeneas not as (with the Rutuli of the just-quoted- passage) 
crouching under shield and hearing impetus of the casus, 
the stones w^ich were rolled on the top of him, "Ferre jttvat 
subter densa testndine casus”, but as, with the Teucri, rolling 
the stones himself : 

^^Saxa quoqae ihfesto volvebarit ponderc.” . 
and to present this picture, not of passivity but of activity, un- 
mistakably to the reader, he uses not the word ferre expressive 
of passivity , but the word volvere expressive of activity, and 
not merely of activity, but of activity so great and complete 
as to turn the object acted on, entirely over, and lest he should 
not have made his meaning sufficiently clear, and the half 
figure volvere casus (in place of the whole figure volvere saxa), 
should create any difficulty, explains the meaning of the un- 
usual expression, by the addition of adire labor es^ expressive 
of the preliminary step, the approaching, accosting or seeking- 
out the labors or casus or stones, previously to turning them 
over, and alluding even more plainly than volveue casus, or 

IMPULBKIT, or REGINA DEUM, Or NUMINE LAESO, Or QUIDVE DOLENS, 

to that great prototype of Aeneas (see labores below) whom the 
same regina deum, dolens on account of the same numen lae- 
sum, had impelled tot volvere casus, tot adire labores. Nor is 
the proof that volvere casus expresses activity not passivity, 
rational only, or limited to the reason of the thing-, we have 
the positive proof also: Lucan 2. 239: 

luvenit insomiii volventem publica cura 

Fata virum, casusquc Urbis, cuiictUque timeutem 

Securumque sui.” 

Exactly as Lucan’s Cato volvit casus Urbis, turns over mntaUg 
the calamities of the city, Aeneas in our text is compelled tot 
VOLVERE CASUS, to tum ovcT physicttlly and in re so many ccda^ 
mities. It is true indeed that the person who meets or is visited 
by misfortunes is generally, and even elsewhere by our author 
himself, 

rex. gr. 1. 244 “Tot casibus actos”, 1. 619: 

*<Qui8 te nate dea, per tauta poricula casim 
insequltur?^ 
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represented as: passive under, those ipisfortunes, as-bearing them 
or driven by them, and even as rotated or whirled-round by 
them : 

rSen. Btre. Ort. 115 (Chorus to Dcjanira) : 
u «Qaia tarn impotetts^ o misora, te casus rotat?” 


not as driving them, whirling them or otherwise acting on them, 
but it is not true that the person is invariably and without any 
exception so represented. I find an example to the contrary in 
Q. Curtius (4. 20) where personified Tyre is said to have dis- 
charged YiQY misfortunes, 4o have gone through them, performed 
them : “Multis ergo casibus defuncta, et post exOidium renata, 
nunc tamen longa pace cuncta refoventc, sub tutela Bomanae 
mansuetudinis acquiescit.” and another and much more striking 
example in the Culex (vers. 160) where' Tors is said to have 
ordered the shepherd ineertos ducere casus (not at all to bear or 
be driven by his misfortunes, but to act on. them, to dmjothem): 


“Ni fors ineertos jussisset ducere casus”, 

a double parallelism, in as much as it is not only ducere casus, 
exactly corresponding to cohere casus, but jussisset ducere 
casus, exactly corresponding to impulerit cohere casus. Com- 
pare also 9. 277-: 


9. 291: 


. . . “Comitem casus complcctor in omnes”, 


in casus omnes”, 


. . , '^Audentior ibo 


2. 750: 

^^Stat casus renovare omnes, omnemque reverti 
per Trojam, et rursus caput objectare poriclis.” 

in all which passages not only is the casus passive, and the 
person active, as in our text, but there is, as in our text, a going 
-toward, a seeking- out of the tfouble, an adire labores, and 
especially compare 10. 60: 

. . . “Xanthum et Simoenta 
redde, oro, miseris, iterumque revolvere casus 
-da, pater, Iliacos Teucris”, 

where we have the identical casus of our text, and permission 
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prayed for, not surely to be again'roUed-over by them; C^who 
ever heard of permission to be rolled over, to he any thing, to 
mffer any thing?) but to roll them over again, to go to them 
(adfre) again, and roll them over, as they, the same Teucri, had 
rolled them over before; also Sil. 3. 577 : 

**Atque ille, baud unquam parcus pro laude cruoris, 

. et semper famae'sitieus, obscura sedeiido* 
tempora agit, mutum volvens inglorius aevum, 
sauguine de nostro populus, blandoque veneuo 
desidiae virtus paulatim ovicta senescit.” 

where the Pop. Rom. rolls time (existence) as if it were a rolling 
•stone or wheel, exactly as in our text Aeneas rods chances (ca- 
lamities, troubles), as if they were so many rolling-stones or 
wheels, also Sil. 6. 120 (Ed. Ruperti): 

“Talis lege deum clivoso tramite vitae 
per varies praeceps casus rota volvitur aevi.’' 

where the wheel of time (existence) is rolled viz. by man (man 
rolls the wheel of existence) through various' chances, — man 
rolls the wheel of various chances, or more shortly and as in 
our text, rolls various chances, also Aen. 6. 748 : 

**ubi mille rotam volvere.per aiinos’\ 

have rolled the wheel, viz. of existence with its various changes 
and chances, i. e. rolled the wheel of the various changes and 
chances which constitute existence, or, as in our text, rolled 
various chances, also Aen. 9. 6 : 

“quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
auderet, volvonda dies, en! attulit ultro'’, 

a day (i. e. time) to be rolled-round or over (viz. by you, Tur- 
nus, and by the rest of mankind) as if it were a rolling-stone, 
or wheel, 

rcompare Alcim. AA'it. Trans, maris rubric (Poem. 5. 413): 

‘‘Maxima nocturnaa jam pars exegerat boras, 

Et volvenda dies Instabat sorte propinqua.'’ 

I the day which must come, must be passed, spent (rolled-round or over), 
Uhe inevitable day., 

exactly as in our text: chances to be rolled -round or over by 
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Aeneas, chances for Aeneas^o roll-round or over in the manner 
of aTolling-stone or wheel. Compare also Senec. Odav. 937: 

*‘Per quae [al. quern, al. quam] casus volvit rarios 
semper nobis metuenda dies.” 

where the dies is as little rolled-over by the casus — as surely 
rolls the .casus over — as Aeneas in our text. Compare also 
-Rom. Od. 8. 81: ' 

. . . 7ore yap pa xuXtvBsro r7](jLato{ apy/f 
Jptoai T£ xat Aavaotat, Atog (jisyaXou Sia ^ouXa^, 

where the beginning of misfortune, and a fortiori misfortune 
itself, is represented as a thing capable of being rolled-round or 
-over; also Stat. Theh. 11. 40: 

^^Quas vol\4s, Gradive, vices? modo moenia Cadmi 
scandcbant, sua nunc defendant tecta Pelasgi.” 

where the ^^volvere” of the ^ Vices”, exactly corresponding to 
the ^Volvere” of the ^^casus” in our text, is not only not passive, 
but as active as it is possible for any volviere to be. 

VoLVERB CASUS, . . ADIRE LABORES. — If iustcad of VolvCrC 
casus .... adire labores” our author had said — as, but for the 
measure, he might have said without the change of another 
word or the slightest alteration of meaning — volvere labores 
. .. . adire casus, the passage would have had a perfect parallel 
in Cic. de Offic. 1. 19: ^^Vix invenitur qui laboribus susceptis, 
periculisque aditis, non quasi mercedem rerum gestarum, de- 
sideret gloriam.” See Rem. on Sic volvere Parcas (1. 26, B.) 

Stabile Pezztnif ai Cavaleggieri, Livorno, March 21. 1868. 
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INSIGNEM PIETATE VIRUM 


Pietas, the G-reek eo(Ts{3sta, is softness, gentleness and good- 
ness of heart, mercifulness, meekness and kindness of dispos- 
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ition, manifested first and princij^lly towards a man's 
family 

^ Cicer. Pro Plane. 33. 80: ‘^Quid est pietas , nidi voluntas grata in pa- 
rentes? . . . Qui sancti, qui religionum colentes, nisi qui meritam 
diis immortalibus gratiam justis honoribus et memori mente per- 
solvunt?” Cic. de Invent. 2. 53. 161: “Religio est, quae supe- 
rioris cujusdam naturae (quam divinam vocant) curam caerimoniam- 
que affert. pietas, per quam patriae, et sanguine conjunctis, officium 
et diligens tribuitur cultus.” Auson. Gratiau Act. prope initium: 
‘^Aguntur enim gratiae, non propter maiestatis ambitum, nec sine ar- 
gumentis, Imperatori — Piissimo : huius vero laudis locuplotissimum 
testimonium est .pater divinis honoribus consecratus: instar fllii ad 
imperium frater adscitus: a contumelia belli patruus vindicatus: ad 
praefecturae collegium dlius cum patre coniunctus: ad consulatum 
_ praeceptor electus.” 

and his own and family's god or gods: (2 Kings, 22. 19: 
^^Because thine heart was tender, and thou hast humbled 
thyself before the lord."), 

^ Oicor. de natur. deor. i. 41: 'Me sanctitate, de pietate adversus deos, 
libros scripsit Epicurus’*. 

Ovid. Amor. 3. 13. $i ' 

Accipit ara preces votiyaque thara piorum'* ; 

his neighbours, his fellow-citizens and fellow-countrymen, 

~Ammian 37. 6 (Valcntinian introducing Gratian to the soldiers): "sa- 
lutem pro periculorum sociis obiectabit , et quod pietatis summum pri- 
mumque munus est, rem publicam ut doinum paternam diligere poterit 
_ et avitam”, 

and secondarily towards the whole human race and everything 
that lives and feels : 

Cyrillus contra Mian. 9 (ed. Spanh. p. 307): 0Ewpr^oai Se eoriv ex too 
rept AtjXov £ti ow^o[jLevou ptopiou' Trpo; ov ou5evo? TTpoffayopLevou rap’ 
auToi;, o'joe OuopiEVOu er’ auTou ftoou, euafpwv [piorum, pitying] xExXY)Tai 
PwfJLo;. Eur. Electr. 233: 

El. revrjs avr)p yevvaio^ ei? t’ epi’ euoePkjs (pius). 

Or. T) $’ euaepeia (pietas) ti; rpooecrci Ow rooei; 

El. GO rwroi’ euvrjs tt;? epir,; etXt) Oiyeiv. 

Or. ayveufiL’ eywv Ti Oeiov, ifj a araEiiov; 

£1. yovEa^ u^pt^Eiv too; £(jlou; oux q^iou* 


Claud, de IV, Cona. Honor. 276: 
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^‘sis plus imprimis, nam cam vincamur in omni 
munore, sola doos aoquat olomentia nobis.*' 

where we have the express definition of piotaS; viz. that it is 
dementia, dementia itself (and therefore pietas) being thus 
deified by the ^me author, Laud. Stilic. 2. 6: 

‘^Principio magni custos Clementia mundi, 
quae Jovis incoluit zonam, quae temperat aethram 
frigons et flammae mediam, quae maxima natu 
caolicolum, nam prima Chaos Clementia solvit, 
congerlcm miserata rudem, vultuque serono 
discussis tenebris in lucem saecula fudit. 

ITaec dca pro templis et ture-calontibus aris 
to [Stiliconc] fruitnr, posnitque suas hoc pectore sedes. 

Hacc docct, ut poonis hominum vol sanguine pasci 
turpe ferumque putes: ut ferrum, Marte cruentum. 
sicciim pace premas: ut non infensus alondis 
materiam praestes odiis : ut sontibus ultro 
jgnovisse vclis: de2)oiias ocius iram, 
qiiam moveas: precibus nunquam implacabilis obstos: 
obvia prosternas, prostrataque more leonum 
dcspicias, alacres ardent qui frangere tauros, 
transiliunt praedas huinUes. hac ipse magistra 
das veniam victis ; hac exorante calores 
liorritioos, et quae uuiiquam nocitura timontur 
jurgla, coiitentus solo tcrrorc, coerces; 
aetherii patris oxemplo, qui cun eta sonoro 
coiicuticiis tonitru, Cyclopum spicula diflPert 
in sco^iulos et monstra marls, nostrique cruoris 
parens in Oetacis exereet fulmina silvis.” 

Ca2)itol. Vita Anton. Pii ; Pius cognominatus est a Senatu, vel quod 
soeerum i'essa iam actatc, manu, 2)raesonto Senatu, Icvavcrit: . . . vel 
(plod vere natura elementissimus , ct nihil tomiioribus snis asperum 
fecit. ” 

Aen. 9. 493: 

**Figitc me, si qua est pietas, in me omnia tola 
Coiijicitc, O Rutuli.” 

temlcmess, pity. 

2. 536: 

^*Dii, si qua est coelo pietas quae talia curct.” 

tenderness^ pity, of heaven for men. 

HENRY, AENKIDRA, VOX.. 1. 
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Coripp. Johannid. 1, 11.: 

^^Jam pictas caelo terras prospcxit ab alta 

personified, say rather, deified tenderness, />%, looking down 
from heaven. Coripp. Justin. Min. 1. KiS : 

* 

‘*quem non homincin pietatc beiiigna 
contimiit, fovit, monutt, iiiitrivit, aiuavit?” 

Aiirel. Victor, de Caasarih. 41: “Eo pins |(Jonstantiniisl, ut otiam 
vetus vcterrimumque suppliciuin patibulorum et c.ruribus suf- 
fringendis priiniifi reinovcrit.” Ciris, 219: 

“noil accepta piis promittens iminera divis/’ 

tender, gods; the gods being denominated pii, tender, 

pitying, exactly as the Manes on every sepulchre: “p/w Mani- 
bus.’* (?And why this character ascribed alike to gods and 
Manes? For the plain reason that no higher, no more amiable 
character than tcndcr-liearted, gentle, affectionate, pitying, could 
be ascribed cither by the worshiper to the powerful divinity 
whose good graces he was supplicating, or by the mourning 
survivor to the dear friend or relative of whom he had been 
bereaved, and whose eternal loss he was lamenting (see page 181). 
Aen, 5.783: 

“quain iicc longa dies, pietas iicc mitigat ulla,” 

whom no length of time, no pity, softens. Aen. 12. S38: 

“hiiic genus, Ausonio mixtnm quod sanguine surget, 
supra homines, supra ire dcos pietatc vidobis,” 

exceed men and gods in tenderness of heart, in pity ( see Roni. 
12.839). Am. 3. 43: 

“parco pias scolorarc manns,” 

let not those hands, with which you have performed so many 
tender, movoiivl, pitying acts towards fellow-countrymen, friends 
and relatives, perform a cruel, hard-hearted, brutal act towards 
me. I am a Trojan and no stranger to you : ^^non me tibi Troia 
externum tulit.’' It is as if he had said: kind-hearted, humane 
Aeneas, cease, you are, without kijowing it, doing what is 
cruel, hard-hearted and brutal, I too have a claim to your pity. 

[There is as little piety (in the modem sense of the word), as little 
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devotional feeling in Virgil’s manus of Aeneas» as there is in Vir- 
gil’s ^^pio ore” of Deiphobna, 0\ 5*i0y where the meaning can only he 
(see Ticm. ad loc.): with tender, charitable, pitying mouth, i. e. not 
influenced by a feeling of revenge towards the culprits, but by a 
tender, kindly, humane, pUying feeling towards friends, country and 
mankind; in other words: if I am not a cruel, but a tender-hearted, 
pitying man., or as^ there is in Ovid’s verba” of Jupiter; Met. 14. 

(Mars expostulating with Jupiter on behalf of Romulus): 

'^Tii inihi conrilio quondam praosciite neoriiin, 
natn memoror, metnorhiue aiiimo pia verba notavi, 

* uiiUK erit, quern iu tollea in oaerula caoli % 
dixiflii: rata sit verbonim suinina tuormn,”, 

kind, tender, affectionate , words . not, of course, devout w^ords, 

being the words of tlie chief deity himself, or as there is in Virgil’s 
‘aniore pio’ (tender, affectionate, brotherly, pitying love) of Nisits for 
Kuryaliisj Aen. .5. *JOC. (where sec Rem.), or as there is in Saint 
Ambrose’s '‘pium amorem’ of the ox whose bellowing testifie.s his 
tender, pitying affection for his lost bovine comrade, {de excess, fratris 
ani Satyrif § 8 \ed. monach. Jtenedict. 16S0\: “Nunc vero, fra ter, quo 
progediar? quove convertar? lies bovem rctpiirit, seque non totum 
jmtat, ct fre((uenii mugitu piiini testatur amorem, si forte defecerit 
cum quo ducere c(»llo aratra consnovit: te, frater, non re- 

quiram? ;,Aut possum umquam obi ivisci tiii, cum quo vitae huius 
semper aratra sustinuiV” or as there is in Saint Ambrose’s ‘jnscium 
pietatcin^ {^llexaem. 6 ^ H : ed. monach. Jtenedict. 10 8b): “Quae [vi'z. 
mustcllae et caiiiculae, et cete ingentia, delphines et phocae] cum 
cdidcrint partus, si (j[uid forte insidiarum terrorisque praesenserint 
circa catulos suos (luenquam m<fliri,.quo tueantur cos, vcl tenerac 
aetatis pavorem malerno affectu comprimant, aperire ora, et innoxio 
partus suos dente suspendcre, iutenio quoque recjpcrc corpore, et 
gcnitali feruntur alvo abscondere. Qiiis humanus affectus banc piscium 
Lpietatem possit iinitariV” 

Ovid. Art. Amat 2. Slfl: 

. . . . “Sed si male firma cubarit 

et vitium coeli seiiserit aegra sui, 
tunc amor et pietas tua sit manifesta puellae.” 

not by any possibility, piety or devotional feeling, but only tenderness, 

pUy. 

also Stat. Theh. 11. 462, where the goddess Pietas is introduced 

. . “saevum . . Jovem, Parcasque nocentes 
vociferans, scseque polis et luce relicta 
desccnsurain Erebo, et Stygios jam malle penates: 

12 * 
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*quid me\ ait, *ut soevis animantum, ac saepe deoruin 
, obstaturam animiS) princcps iiatura, ercabas?*” 

and Stat. SUv. 3. 3. 1: 

*^Summa dcum Pietas, cuius gratissima caelo 
rara profanatas inspoctant niinvina terras, 

mitibus exsequiis ades; ct lugeniis Etrusci 
cerne pios fletus, laudataqnc lumina terge.” 
where the same goddess is invoked as the chief of all deities , and 
whore “Picyis”, “mitibus” and “pios” are all, and can only be, ex- 
pressive of the same emotion, viz. tenderness, softness, gentleness of 
heart, pity. 

Liv. 40. 34: ^^Aedes duae co anno dedicatae sunt: una Veneris 

Erycinae ad portain Collinam altera, in foro olitorio, 

Pietatia”, 

not, surely, of devotion, but of tenderness of heart, mercy, pUy. 

Claud. Lmis Serenae, 132: 

“Ambas ills quidem patrio complexns amore: 
sed merito pietas in te proclivior ibat.” 
where the distinction between amor and pietas is clearly pointed 
out: the father loved both his daughters, but one of them mure 
tenderly, more pityingly than the other. 

Iscanus, 3. 440 (of the affectiou of Castor andPollux forcachotlier): 

“0 pietas ! qua nulla deum praesentior aqibit 
virtus, o mitis fraterni candor amoris ! ” 

where ^’pietas’ is all but defined to be mitis, candidus, fraternus amor, 
brotherly tenderness, pity, 

Sil. 13. 390 (of Scipio Africanus just informed of the death of 
his father and uncle): 

“Xoii comites tenuisse valent, non ullus honorum 
militiaeve pudor; pietas jrata sinistris 
coclicolis furit, atque odit solatia luctus,” 
where ‘pietas’ is so little piety j so little respect /or, and obedience to, 
that it is angry-at, and in open rebellion against, the gods. 

Cato, J?. R.praef. ^^Agriculturam maxime pius quaestus 

stabilissimusque consequitur.'^ not a devout gain, but a gain (if 
a softer, kindlier, more pitying natui'c than that to be made 
either by commerce or war. and last, not least, Horace's (Od. 5. 
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21) dear, darling ^‘pia tepta", not surely piduSj religious, or 
devout, but kindly, good naturcd, pitying j comforting, wine- 
jar; wine-jar which, born in the same year with the poet, has a 
brotherly affection for him. 

As, in Christian morals, justice is, incomplete without love 
and charity, so also in heathen morals, p iotas is the comple- 
ment of justice, the highest perfection of the human character. 
Cicero, de Itepnhl. 6\ S: ^^lustitiam cole, ct pietatom, quae cum 
sit niugna in parentibus et propinquis, turn in patria maxima 
est.” Cicer. de Or at 2. 40: ‘^Si pietati sumijia tribuenda laus 
est, debetis moveri, cum Q. Motellum tarn pic lugere vidcatis.^’ 
Pius was accordingly not only the highest term of praise, 
flattery could bestow upon an emperor, but the most endearing 
appellation with which affectionate memory could address the 
dear, departed dead. No wonder then that pietas, (^^illud 
ipsum gravissimum et sanctissimum nomen,” Cicer. F^pist, ad 
Lentid, 1. /-/), embracing, as it docs, both Christian love and 
Christian charity, is tlie virtue which our author here in the first 
lines of his poem sijigics-out to ascribe to his hero; no wonder 
that all tljrough his poem, and on every possible occasion, he 
delights to call him pius; no wonder that it is with the mental 
disposition most opposed to pietas Dido in the first outburst 
of her passion reproaches him : 

“Ncc til)i diva parens, generis ncc Dardanus auctor, 
perJidc ; sod duris gcmiit tc eautibus horroiis 
Caucasus, llyrcanacque admorunt ubera tigres. 
nam iiuld dissiinulo? aut quae me ad inaiora reserve V 
niiin flctii iiigemuit nostro? num lumina tlcxlt? 
num lacrimas vietus dedit, aut miseratus ainantem est? 

no wonder that it is of the mental disposition most opposed to 
pietas Dido accuses him to her sister, when giving her in- 
structions to prepare the pyre, 4, 404: 

V'ru secreta pyram tceto iutcriorc sub auras 
erige et arma viri thalarao quae lixa reliquit 
i m p i 11 $ , exuviasque oinnes Icctumqne jugalcm 
quo peril, superimponas ; 

no wonder that when on the pyre and in the very act of striking 
herself, crudelis, — the word the most opposed to pius with 
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which language could supply her, is the word, almost the very 
last word, which quivers on her li^s. 

The term pleiust^ descending into modern languages, 
.and at first used — no matter in what phase or under what 
orthography — in its original, extensive Latin signification, 

rCharlciiuiy;iitt’s son mid successor Loiun, styled by Ids French subjects, 
on account of the goodness of his heart, lo dcboniiairo, was, with his 
Italian subjects, Ludovico Pio; and wc find in Wickliffe’s translation 
of the second Epistle of Peter [»V. IJ\ the Greek euoepetai? and the 
Latin ^pietatibm rendered, not, as in our received translation, godlineusj 
hut pitees; \2.0\ the Greek and the Latin rendered, not, 

as ill our received translation, yodly ^ hut pitouse men; and in Wick- 
liffe’s translation of the Epistle of Paul to Titus [ 2. 12. ] the Greek 
£U7cPto? and the Latin yie rendered, not, as in our received translation, 
godly f but piteouali^ a use of the tcrni whiirh has been rcturned-to by 
Gray in his very elo^raiit andjustly-estccmod-classic elegy: 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
some pious drops the closing eye requires j ” 

Luot some godly drops, but some tender, affectionate drops, 

CA1I10 At lAAt to be divided into the two very distinct words 
2)idu and (Fr. pidto and pitic), the former representing p i c t a s 
in its relation to heaven and heavenly things ( 0eo<7E[iEta ) , the 
latter representing it in its relation to men and the tilings of 
this world (EUGspsia). Pious Aeneas^^ has thus wholly ceased 
to be an equivalent of Virgils Aeneas'^ and the error of 
the author of the following lines, which can hardly fail to recur 
to the memory of tlie French reader, is only not ludicrous 
because sharfcd-iri by so many: 

“De la veuve do Siclu^e 
riiistoiro vous a fait peur : 

Didoii mourut uttachco 
au char d’uii amaiit tronyieur; 
mais rimprudente mortellc 
n’ciit a so plaiiidrc quo d’cllo ; 
cc fut sa faute; cn uii mot : 

11 quoi songeait cette belle 
de prendre uii amaiit devotV 
Pouvait-olle niieux attendro 
dc CO pieux voyageur, 
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qui, fiiyant sa ville eu ceiidro 
ct le fer du Grec vcngeur, 
cliargo. des dioux dc Pergaine, 
ravit son pore Ji la flammo, 
tenant son Ills par la main, 
sans prendre garde a sa femme 
qui se pordit on chemiii?” 

The Gennans have a b(^tt(ir roprosontativc of pins in their 
fronim, a term whicli luia not yet so intirely lost its rchition to 
good morals as the English pious, and which we find applied, 
in all the older legends, to the r it tor who was not only brave 
and strong, but also of a mild, courteous disposition and gentle 
(gentlemanly) deportment!, nay, even to the brave (tiichtig) 
soldier, altogether without reference to courtesy either of mind 
or manner. Henric. Brunsvig. (Achilles counseling the Greeks 
to abandon the siege of Troy) : ^^JDazii haben wir uns wohl 
genug an ihnen gerochen und haben Uektorem crschlagcn, und 
diinket mich, uns soli wohl genugen und sollen hindane fahren, 
da sic also cine feste stadt haben mit so fro mm on volk, dass 
man sie ihncn wohl nicht abgewinnen mag.^’ 

It is not a little remarkable that while the English word 
piety thus represents the Latin pi etas only in its relation to 
tilings appertaining to heaven, the Italian pietli, on the con- 
trary, reprosenls the Latin word only, or very nearly only, in 
its relation to things of this world : 

^Goldoni, Pamela 3, 6: “So la sovraua pi eta dol eiclo offro a Pamela 
una. grail 'fortuua, Saro io cosi barbaro per impedirla?” where 
pietji is as plainly not tlic piety or devotion of hcr/ven, as its con- 
trast or opposite pole, barbaric, is not a t li e i s m , but barbarity, 

Lcruelty , 

its derivative spictato (— senza pieta) is riot irreligious^ 
hvii spiteful, cruel; spieta and sgietatezza, iioi irreligiousness 
but erueliy, spite; and even this last word, spite itself, the English^ 
offspring of spieta, as devoid of all religious reference as my 
readers know it to be. 

Dryden, having avoided the Scylla of rendering pietate 
by piety, fallen into the Chary bdis of rendering it by bravery 

and justice: 
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**For wliat offonco the queen of heaven began 
to persecute so brave, so just a man.’ 

virtues, from both of which, pietas is expressly distinguished 
by Virgil himself, 1. 5d8: 

‘‘Rex crat Aeneas nobis, quo justior altbr, 
nec pietate fuit uec hello major et annis 

11.291: 

“Ambo animis, anibo insignes praestantibiis armis; 
hie pietate prior.*’ 

Phaer, nearly one hundred and fifty, and Chaucer more than 
three • hundred , years before Dryden , iuiderstood the word 
better, the former translating our text: 

“This noble prince, of vertuc mylOc, from place to place 

to toilc”, 

and the latter, the 

“Tu rcqiiies tranquilla plis” 

of Boethius Lib. 3. Met. 0. vers. 27 (of the deity): “'J’liou arte 
pcsyblc reste to debonayre folko”, the debonui/re of Oliaueor’s 
time being as far' removed (see Chaucer, Roimmd of the Hose, 
1219: 

“And she was simple’ as dove on tre; 

Ful debonayre of hert was she.” 

and Richardson, in vcce) from the dchonnair of our time 
and Milton's, as Virgil's from owv piotis, as little meaning 
cowrteous^ affMe, well mannered^ as Virgil's means devout. 
The virtue • therefore for which Aeneas was so remarkable 
(insignem), the virtue which it was the scope of Virgil's poem to 
recommend and inculcate by the example of his hero, was not 
piety, or devotion to heaven, but pietas (pititi), ortendemess 
and brotherly love to mankind, that same noble, generous, 
kindly, charitable, self-sacrificing feeling which is inculcated 
and set -forward in every sentence of Christ's preaching, and 
of which Christ afforded in his own person so illusti’ious an ex- 
ample. and the mistake which scholars generally have made 
respecting the meaning of the term — that mistake which has 
led them to seek , and of course in vain , for pronounced and 
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distinguished piety in the hero of the Aeneis, in the poem itself, 
and in the sentiments of the author: 

(“There is no more of real impiety in him [Mezentius], than there is of 
real piety in Aeneas/’ Gladstone, l^tudies mi Horner^ vol. p. 526. y 

— is precisely the mistake which Christians generally have made 
concerning the thing itself, taking Clirist’s preaching as an in- 
culcation, and Christas life as an example, not of p iotas but of 
]:)iety, not of brotherly love, but of so-called religion, or 
demotion toivards heaven, thus confounding the virtue itself with 
the sign, perverting morality into ritual obseiwancc, and sub- 
stituting for the doctrine of Christ, that cold, selfish, exclusive 
Judaism which it was Christas spcicial mission to subycjrt and 
extirpate. Pnx'iscly in the same manner as the character of 
Christ and the whole drift and scope of Christ’s, gospel have 
been mistaken by the great majority of Christians, have the 
character of Aeneas, and the drift and scope of the Aeneis been 
misunderstood by that great majority of scholars, of which Mr. 
(iladstonc may be taken as the type. Curious! that in cas(?s 
As widely removed from each other as antipodes, not only the 
subject-matter, but the very mode, of the mistake should be 
the same. Will men never be able to distinguish between 
religion and morality, between shadow and substance? Must 
meifs minds always, like a reflecting slicet df water, turn the 
landscape topsy turvy, always set that which is above, below, 
and that which is below, above? Men's minds have always done 
so, and I doubt not, always will. Gross however as the mistake 
is, it rs, like most other mistakes, not without its excuse. The 
two words arc identically the same, one word handed -down 
from the one people to the other. Jt is hardly possible that the 
half- informed sdiolar should not confound the jncte of Decius 
with the piety of Wesley, .tlie pins applied by the Romans 
to Aeneas and Antoninus and the gods and the Manes, with 
the pious applied in later times by his coreligionists to the jew, 
mahometan or Christian who prostrates himself as abject in the 
dust before the god or gods of his selection, as he raises high 
and insolent his threatening hand against the rival god or gods 
selected by his neighbour. The mistake is excusable in the 
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dilettante^ half-informed scholar, whether statesman, lawyer or 
physician, who engrossed all day with positive objects, the real 
business of life, can scai’cely spare for abstract studies an hour 
>5tolen from sleep, or the interval between church and dinner on 
a wet Sunday, and to whom the Greek and Latin languages 
with their dramas, histories, philosophies and epics are, have 
been, and must always be pretty much what the Titians, 
Kaphaels and llubcnses of a National Gallery or a Louvjfe are 
to the visitor who comes on a king s birthday or other holiday, 
from a remote part of the country, to gaze at them, and rarely, 
unless he has been unable to smuggle umbrella or walking-cane 
past the porter at the door, departs witliout proof irrefragable 
that they are neither on the one Jiand quite visionary and 
unsubstantial, nor bn the otlier hand actually in relief. The 
mistake is excusable in the poet of La rucellc d’Orleans, not 
even a dilettante scholar, and but too eager, flushed with his 
victory over the modern real giant, to let fly a shaft at the 
imagined ancient one of the same name ; but ^what excuse is 
there for the thorough-bred scholar who commences an elaborate 
diatribe on Virgils theological terminology with this V(?ry mis- 
take? Dietsch, Theol.p. 1: ^^Etcmn omnis ut cuiusque hominis, 
sic imprimis poetao dignitas pendoat ab pietatc, operae pretium 
mihi facturus videbar, si quid Virgilius do divino nuraine 
sensisset, oxpoiierein.’' Where not only is piety — piety in the 
present vernacular sense of the word — , assumed to be the sole 
foundation of human dignity, the sine-qua-non of an elevated 
human chkracter, — an assumption of course to be condoned 
by all who would not incur the imputation of atheism and the 
ban of the religious society in which they live and into the midst 
of which they have been born — but the assumption that it is 
so, is put forward as affording ground for the inquiry: what 
were Virgil’s opinions concerning the deity? an inquiry, to issue 
in a verdict on the character of Virgil, of dignified or undignified: 
dignified, if the evidence should show that Virgil was pious in 
tlie modern acceptation of the term; undignified, if it should 
show that he was pious only in that moral sense in which the 
wotdpius was understood by a people with whom piety, in the 
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mpdern sense of the word) had not yet. come into fashion, a 
people with whom, as we have seen, affectionate parents, dutiful 
children, kind brothers and sisters, faithful friends, worthy 
citizens, sturdy patriots were all pit; a people with whom, as 
we have seen, dead and lamented relatives, even their supreme 
god himself, in his benevolent paternal character, were a 
people who, as we have seen, deified their highest conceivable 
moral quality, their beau -ideal of morality, erected temples to 
it, and set it above all gods: ^^surnma deuni, Pietas/^ See 
vers. 548 and Rem. also vers 607 and Rem. also 3. 42 and 75, 
and Rems. 

Insignkm riKTATfj. — Why ^^insignem pictate” here, and 
^‘gravem pietate” at verse 155? Because here it was to the 
poet’s purpose to speak only of the character, independently of 
its operation on others, while at verse 155 it was necessary, 
in order to the completeness of the picture, to speak of the 
effect of the character, of the weight amt influence thereby 
acquired. 

Insionem. - In-signis; Gr. £7ri-<77)[;.o; 

^ Palazzetta Tatldciy ai Cavalcffyieri ^ Livorno ^ Dec. 20. IHOH. 

Dcdkey Jjodyc, Dal key ( Ir eland h'cbr. 8. 1812. 
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acco8t so many labors, adire labores is the precise Latin re- 
presentative, if not our authors own express translation, of the 
Homeric avTta‘(6iv, or avTtaav, aeOV*>v: Od, 22, 28 y (the suitors 
to Ulysses) : 

^ oux £t’ aeOXeov 

aXXfov avTiaaei?* 

Compare Ovid. Met, 12, KJl : 

“Inque vices adita atquc exhausta pericula saopc 
commemorare juvat.” 
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and (Politiani epist. lib. 12) Bartolom. Scala Angelo Politiaho 
suo: “Ille (Alcides) jussa adibat monstra; tu tibi ea confingis, 
instruisqiie ut supcrari a te queant.” 

iMPULBRiT. — Cicer. pro Milan. Ed. Lamh. p. Iy57 : “nisi 
cum dii immortales in cam mentem impulisscnt, ut homo 
cffoeminatus fortissimiim virum conaretiu* occidcrc, hodie rcm- 
publicam nullam haberetis." 

LABORER. — aO^oui;. Anacr. 1. 7 : 


llpaxXeoDr 


aOXou; 


A formal comparison of Acnoas to Hcrcnlos had been misplaced 
here on the threshold of tlie poem, had comi»iitted the poet to a 
race for glory between Aeneas and Hercules all through his 
work ; allusion to the labors of Hercules is perfectly apropos, 
and the more graceful because not forced on the reader, but 
only placed in his path where he can hardly avoid seeing it. 
If he has not seen it, if he has read “regina deuin tot volvcre 
casus, tot adire labores impulcrit^^, and then “tantaenc animis 
caelestibus irae?!” without once thinking of the persecution of 
Hercules by the same vindictive goddess, it can only be either 
because “insignem pietatc virum” has taken him farther away 
in the opposite direction from Hercides than was intended by 
the author, or because he has settled down , with the gramma- 
rians, into a brown study of the grammar of “quo numine laeso, 
quidve dolens?” But there is, although the poet has not 
committed himself to it by an express, formal comparison of 
Aeneas to Hercules here on the very lirnen, a race for glory 
between the two heroes all through the poem. How could it 
be otherwise? They arc blltll heroes; blltll of the highest 
race, the blood of Jove supreme, 

(“et mi gciiiis ab Jove sihnmo” says Aeneas in express comparison of 

himself with Alcides) 


the mother of the one being Alcmena, breathing from hair 
and caerulean eyelids such perfume as breathes from golden 
Aphrodite, 

. Hesiod. Scut. Hercvl. 3, 

OuyaiYjp Xao9ToiiUXgxTpu(ovo$, 
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Yj pa yuvacxcov ^uXov exacvuTo Oi^Xurspacov 
eiSeV Ts (jLSYsOEt ts’ voov ye p-iv outi{ epil^s 
Tawv, a; OvYjtai Ovyjtois tsxov euvy}OEiaai‘ 

TTj; xai OKO xpyjOsv pXs^apwv t’ omo xuavEaov 
TOIOV aTjO’ OtOV TE 7UoXu)(puaOU A^pOOlTY)?, 

the mother of the other, golden Aphrodite herself. They are 
both great travelers, explorers and adventurers; both 
founders of cities; both institutors of ludi: 
l*ind. Nem. 10^ 32, ed. Disscn, 

uTcaxov o'vr/vi ITtcra 

IIpaxXEO^ T£0(JLOV 

Diod. Sicul. 4. 14: TEXsaa; 3s (Hercules) toutov tov aOXov, tov OXu[ji- 
7:iaxov aywva auvEaiTjaaio. Aen. 5. 396, 

*Ulunc moroui, hoR cuvrur, aiquo hacr. certamina, primus 
Ascanius, longam muris quum cingeret Albam, 
rotnlit, et priseos docult colobraro Latinos, 
quo puer ipse modo, secum quo TroVa pubes, 

Albani docuere suos: hinc^axima purro 
adcepit Roma, et patrium sorvavlt honorem ; 

Trojaquo nunc pueri, Trojanuin dlcitur agmcn. 
hac colebrata teiius sancto certamiua patrl/’ 

both 9 forefathers of a long and mighty line of descendants, 
named after them respectively Heraclidae and Aeneadae ; botllf 
persecuted by Juno, who has one common ground of antipathy 
to bothf viz. descent from rivals of her own, from the wrong 
side of Jupiter's bed; they both visit Hades alive, and return 
from it no hair the worse ; they are both translated to heaven, 

parallelism acknowledged and testified-to even by the scoffer: 

'‘alter, aquis, alter flammis ad sidera missus" 

botll, adored as gods: 

Liv. 1. 7. ^^Sacra diis aliis Albaiio ritu; Graeco, Herculi, ut ab Evan- 
dro instituta erant, facit (Romulus).” Aen, 8. 268, 

“Ex illo celobratus bonos, laetique minoros 
sei’vavcre diem, primusque Potitius auctor, 
et domus Ilerculoi custos Pinaria sacri. 
banc aram luco statuft, (|uao maxuma semper 
dicetur nobis, et erit (iiiao maxuma semper. 

(piaro agito, o juveties, tantarum in mnuere laudnm 
cingite ftondc comas, et pocula porgite dextris, 
coiniuaneinque vocato douni, ot date vine volentes." 

12, VU, 

“ Indigoiem Aoncan scls ipsa ot scire faterls 
doberi caolo, fatlsque ad sidera tolll." 
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Juno in the long run making- up her quarrel with both* 
giving her daughter Hebe in marriage to Hercules: 

Senec. Octavia, 210: 

<‘Poua Aleidcfl puaaidet ffebon 
iiuc .fniionia jam timet iras" 

and entering into solemn convenant w^th Jupiter not to per- 
secute either Aeneas or his Trojans any more : 

J2, 838: 

<‘IIinc firenns Ausonio inixtam quod sanuruiiie'snrget, 

Ruyra lioiniiios, Miipra ire deoa pietate vidobis ; 
nec getis iilla tuo.s aeque ceicbrabit hoiiores. 

Adnuithis Juno ct mentein laetata retorsit. 

Interua exuedit caelo imbcnique ro)iqnit.“ 

they both visit Pallanteum and are entertained by Evander^ 
wl|p in good, set terms invites Aeneas to condescend to that 
hospitality which Hercules had not disdained; 8. 3G3, 

“Hacc, liroina victor 

Alcidcs snblit) hacc ilium regia cepit. 

Aiide, liospesy contemnere opes, et te qiioque digniim 
tinge deo, rebus([uo vcni non asper cgenis 

(quoque : as well as Hercules). 

Dixit et angusti subtcr fastigia tecti 
ingenteiii Aeneqn diixit, stratisqiie locavit 
eifultnm foliis ct pelle T/ibystidis ursae. 

Nox ruit et fuseis tellurem ainploctitur alis.” 

where^i; who is so short-sighted as not to discern, beyond ingens 
Aeneas in his bear's skin , ingens Hercules himself in his lion's 
skin , stretched on his bed of leaves asleep in the same com- 
fortable quarters? nay, so full is our author of this famous 
object of Juno's enmity, that Hercules makes his appearance 
at every turn, even where he is least to be expected. Entellus's 
(5. 410) 

^*Quid si quis caestus ipsius et Herculis arma 
vidisset tristcmque hoc ipso in littoro pugnam?” 

is not less a surprize to the reader, who is thinking of any thing 
but Hercules, than it is an underhand compliment to Aeneas, 
president of the games, the battle spoken -of being the famous 
battle in which Hercules^ the prototype of Aeneas, had beaten 
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Eryx the patfon god of Entellus who was to be victor in the 
then impending fight. If the victory of Entellus was a conipli- 
inent whicli could not well be avoided to the Sicilian host, it 
was, with our author's usual inimitable tact, softened both to 
Aeneas and his companions by the sweet recollection of that 
greater battle in which even the god and patron of the present 
victor had been defeated by liim whose equal and near relative 
Aeneas claimed to be: 

Thesea, magnum 

quid memorem Alciden? et mi genus ab Jove summo,” 

and against whom it was a gloiy to the Sicilian to have entered 
the lists, to have so much as stood-up at all: f). 414, 

“Ilis niAgiium Aloidoii contra stetit.” 

Compare Ovid. 9. 6 . (Ac1i<don.s, of his own contest with the aamo 
Aleides): 

, *‘Noc tarn 

turpo fuit vinci, qiiam coiitotHlMsu decorum ost.’’ 

As little do we expect Aleides at G. 801 , the subject being the 
military expeditions of Augustus, yet nothing could be more 
co^r(^ct, or in more perfect keeping with the whole plan and 
system of the work, than this complimenj; to Augustus, at the 
expense not only of Hercules, prototype of Aeneas, but of 
Aeneas, prefigurer of Augustus, it being the part alike of pro- 
totype and prefigurer to yield the foremost ground to him, for 
whose sake alone either is brought on the tapis. In like manner 
Aleides is perhaps the last of all the gods to whom we should 
a-priori expect Pallas to address his prayer at the moment he 
flings his spear at Turnus, yet Aleides is the very god who 
occurs to Virgil as the most proper, tlic reason- assigned being 
not that Aleides was himself always invictus and victor, but 
that Aleides had been his father's guest, had dined at the table 
ofEvander: 10.460, 

“Per patris hospitiuin ct mensas qnas advena adisti 
to prccor, Alcide.” 

this is the reason assigned — the reason for the reader but 
there is another reason in the back ground , the poet's special 
reason, whicli only appears later, and not to every reader, viss. 
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that Pallas^ left in the lurch by the God Hercules, ^uest of 
Evander: 

“Audiit Alcidos jtivoiietn, macruunique snb imo 
cordo prcmlt gcmitum, lacriinasiinc effiindit iiianon. 

may he avenged, both on the sppt: 

<*I*roxiina qnao((ue inetit gladin latnmqiie por agmoii 
ardoiifl llmltem agit ferro, te, Tiirnc, snporhum 
caedo nova quaerons,'' 

and ultimately : 

. • ^^Pallas to hoc vulnere, rallan 
Immolat et poenain flcolorato ox sanguine stimit" 

by the second, not yet deified Hercules, no-less guest of Evander, 
and inspired with the very feeling, the guest’s obligation, with 
which Pallas had in vain endeavoured to inspire the god whose 
place the second Hercules, also guest of Evander, came but a 
moment too late to fill : 

. . Hivander, in ipsi# 

omnia snnt ocnlis, mensae qiias advena primas 
tunc adiit doxtraoque datao/^ . . . 

whoro wo have not oiily the sentiment , 1)ut almost the very words , of 
Pallas adressing the god Hercules : 

<*Fcr patris hospitium ot niensas quas advona adistr* 

Still further, if Hercules has his contest with the Stymphalides 
aves „quac alumnae Martis fuisse dicuntur, quae lioc periculum 
regionibus inrogabant, quod cum essent plurimae volantes, 
tantuni plumarum stercoruinque de se emittebant ut homines 
et animalia necarent, agros et semina omnia cooperirent” (Serv. 
ad. 8. 300), Aeneas has his with the Harpies, than whom (3. 214) 

^^tristius haud . . . munstrum, ncc saevior iilla 
pestis et ira deum Stygiis scso extulit undis. 

Virginci voliicrum vultus, foedissima ventris 
proluvies, iincncquc maims et pallida semper 
ora fame.” 

if Ilippolyta, virgin queen of the Amazons, is defeated in battle and 
has her girdle carried - off in triumph by an invading Hercules, 
Camilla, virgin queen of the Volsci, is defeated and falls in 
battle in defence of her native land against an intruding Aeneas 
and his Trojan crew, if Hercules, during a temporary lying-to 
of the Argo on the coast of Mysia, takes bow and arrows in 
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hand, and goes ashore and into the woods to kill game for self 
and brother Argonauts (who by the by, having obtained a fair 
wind, rather ungenerously sail-off without him), 

Orphic. Argon, 640 , 

Se xvYjpo; 

ApY^^vOou xatE^octvs ^aOuaxoTCElot te xoXri>vat. 

HpaxXsY]; S’TjrrEiYEt’ av’ uXi]£vt« 5 EvauXou?, 

To^ov eywv ;caXap.ai; iSs TptYXco)^tva; oioTou;, 
o^pa x£ 07)p7]aacTo, Tuopoi d*£?:t dopnov ETaipot; 
rj aua?, tj Tcopiiv xspaY^v, tj aYpiov aiYa* 

Aeneas shipwrecked on the coast of Africa forthwith applies his 
skill in archery in the same praiseworthy manner, and not only 
is not left behind by his comrades, but kills one after another • 
no less than seven huge head of deer, and, with the help of his 
bowbearer Achates, carries them home to the port and his Inalf- 
staiwed comrades: 

‘‘Noc prills absistit, quam septcm ingontia Tictor 
corpora fundat hiinii, ot numerum cum navlbtis aoquet. 
nine portum petit, ot Hocios partitiir in umnos." 

if Hercules exhibits his brute strength by supporting the heavens 
on his shoulders for a day, Aeneas exhibits the tenderness and 
kindliness of his heart by taking on his shoulders and carrying 
away by night safe to the mountains, through the enemy^s midst 
and the flames of the burning cily, not only his own and aged 
father's household gods, but his aged father himself, and deli- 
berately dons the lion's skin for the occasion, 717 : 

<<Ta genitur cape sacra inann patriosquo penatos. 

Me, belle e tanto digressum ot caode rocenti, 
attrectare nefas, doooc me flamine vivo 
abluero. 

ITacc fetus latos hiimeros siibjectaqiie colla 
veste super, fulvique iiisteriior pelle loonis, 
sncccdoque onerl.” 

Ovid. mt. 13 , 624 , 

'<sacra et sacra altera patron 
fert humoris, veuorabile onus, Oythereius beros/' 

if Hercules buries his friend Pholus, the centaur, at the foot of 
a mountain which, called Pholoe after him, perpetuates his 
name and fame to all ages: 

Died. Sicul. Billioth, FRtt. 4. 12 : t8tov Se ti 9uve^t) Tcspi tov IfpaxXEou^ 
^tXov TOV ov«[*aJo[jL£vov <l>oXov. goto; y«P ffOYYSVEiav OaTctcov 

BBHRY, aKMUlDlfiA, VOIi. 1. 13 
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Tou; TCETCTtoxoTa^.Kevxaupoui;, xat PsXo( 4 Sx tivo( s^atp^v, utco t?)C ax(do{ 
ejcXijYi] , xat to TpaufjLa 6X«*>v avtatov fiteXswtriaev ov [xeyoXo- 

KpEfffoc eOatJ^ev ulo to opos , o otijXi)? svSofou Yeyove xpsittov. <l>oXo)] 
yap ovopiaf evov , 8ia tij? opLcovopiia^ jiTjvuEt tov ta^evta , xat ou 8t’ j^t- 
ypa^pv)?., 

Aeneas buries his friend Misenus, the trumpeter, at the foot of 
a mountain, which, called Misenus after him, perpetuates his 
name and fame to all ages, 6. 232: 

<‘At plus Aonoas ingentl mole Ae'pnlcrum 
imponit, RUaquo arma viro , remumque, tubamquo^ 
monte sub aSrio, qui nunc Misenus ab illo 
dlcitnr, aeternumquo tenet per saocula nomen.*' 

nor to any one who recollects the flight of Hector before 
Achilles, or of Tumus before Aeneas himself, will the flight of 
the latter before the giant cyclops take away much from the 
parellelism between Aeneas's adventure with cannibal Poly- 
phemus and the adventure of Hercules with cannibal Cacus. 
as little to any one acquainted with ancient morals and who 
calls to mind how much more honorable in heroic times was 
exploit by . fair and open day than exploit shrouded in the 
darkness of the thievish night, 9 . 150 : 

^*tenebras et inertia fnrta 
Palladli, caesis snmmae custodibus arcis^ 
no timeant, nec equi caeca condemur ib alvo. 
luce palam cerium ost igni circumdaro mnros.” 

will the broad -day escapade of Aeneas and Dido in the cave 
not stand forth in advantageous contrast with the socumbere 
in the cave, all night long, of Hercules and Omphale, Omphale 
wearing the lion's skin and Hercules the petticoats, and still 
less to any one at all versed in the heroic duelling -code will 
the killing of Turnus by Aeneas appear a less magnanimous 
and memorable deed than the killing of Cycnus by Hercules 
either because Aeneas was equipped in a complete suit while 
Hercules had but three odd pieces, of impenetrable celestial 
armour, or because while theVulcanian embossings of the shield 
of Hercules were emblematic and historic, and occupied in their 
description no less than one hundred and eighty verses or 
fully one third of Hesiod's poem, the Vulcanian embossings of 
Aeneas's shield were of mere prophetic visions of the future 
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glorieo of the Aenea^,«wholly unintelligible at the time either 
to Aenef* or any one else, and occupyb^ no more than one 
hundred verses, or scarce one seventieth part of the poem of 
Virgil'.. Nay — crown and acme of the parallel^ last finishing 
touch of the marble before the model is put out of sight — when 
Aeneas, following the example of Hercules, visits Hades, and 
Charon reminded, at first glimpse of him and even before he 
has approached the boat, of his prototype and the violence 
committed by his prototype in the domains of Dis, demurs to 
admit him on board, the Sibyl comes forward to explain that 
there is no danger to be apprehended here (hie), i. o. from this 
visitor, a man of so great tenderness of heart (^^tantaepietatis”) as 
to brave all the difficulties and dangers of a descent to Hades in 
order to sec once more and speak with his deceased parent — 
that very point of difference between Aeneas and Hercules 
just now insisted-on with so much effect and so much to the 
disadvantage of Juno, whose persecution of the second Her- 
cules was even less excusable than her persecution of the first, 
in as much as it was the persecution not of a coarse, rude, iron- 
hearted, inflexible man: Tzetzes, Antehom, 21, 

IlEpa£ yap auTijv (Trojam) JlpaxXso; (xevo; aYpioOu[i.ou. 
but of a man of the tcndcrest, gentlest disposition, "insignem 
pietatc virunf \ Therefore the question, at once, and exclam- 
ation: ‘^Tantaene animis caelestibus irac?!” She might have 
been angry at Hercules, but how could she be angry at Aeneas !? 


13* 
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TAMTABKE ANIMIS CAELISSTIBUS IBAE 


VAB, LBCT. 

Irae! 111 . Serv. ed. Lion (^‘tamtaenk quasi exclamatio est mirautis . . . . 
nounulli tamtaeme legunt ut iuterrogatio sit”); Heyne; Brunck; 
Wakef. ; WagD. (183j^). 

iraIs? Ill D. Ileiiis.; N. Heins. (1670); I. H. Voss, Thiel, Jahn; Gossrau, 
Wagn. (1861); Ladew.; liibb.; Coningt.; 


Very plainly a question, but not the less on that account an 
exclamation. Very plainly an exclamation, but not the less on 
that account a question; in other words, a question which is 
exclaimed, not asked — not proposed for the purpose of being 
answered — an exclamatory question, as it may be called, or 
an interrogative exclamation, exactly corresponding to the Is 
it possible?! with which we are so apt to greet alarming news 
even when it arrives by letter, and no one is near to hear and 
answer, and not curiosity or desire to know whether the thing 
be or be not possible (for we know but too well the possibility) 
has prompted the expression. Regarded as a question the words 
have never yet received a satisfactory answer ; regarded as an 
exclamation are as apropos at the present day as they were the 
day they wdre uttered, and no matter in which light regarded, 
of whether in both lights at once, are likely to afford to the 
poets and romance-writers of the next two thousand years as 
fertile a theme, as they have affordpd to their predecessors 
for the last. Of our author^s »wn not only inability to loose, 
but want of courage to cut, the Gordian knot: of gods subject, 
to human passions, and the best men worse treated by heaven 
than the worst, wo need no further evidence than the re-present- 
ation,^ at the distance of no more than one hundred and twenty 
verses from the end of the poem, of the identical nodus here 
presented in the fifteenth verse from the beginning. 12. 830: 
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13 TANTAENE— IBAE} 

ViH gbrmana lovis, Satumique altera prolcii ; 
iranim tantos volvis sub pectore fliictiish’* 

Tliere is a precisely similar exclamatory question, or inter- 
rogative exclamation, in the. beginni^of the fourth Book : 

“ Quis noYus hie nostris snccessit sedibiis hospes ?! 

Quern 8CS0 ore ferons ?! quam forti pcetore et armis ?! ” 

where Dido as little expects or receives an answer from her 
sister, as Virgil in our text little expects or receives an answer 
from his auditor or reader. 

The imitations of our text are all in tlie exclamatory 
question, or compound of question and exclamation; Milton, 
Lod, G. 7SS, 

“ in heavenly breasts could such per\’ersonoss dwell ?!’* 

Pope, jRffjjp of the loch, 1. 12: 

“and in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ?!” 

Boileau, Lutrin, 7. 13: 

“ tant do ficl entrc-t-il dans Tame des devots ?!” 

Animis caeIaEstibus ; minds of cekstiakj witli a special 
reference to Juno ; minds of cekstiak, of whom Juno is one ; 
exactly as 7. 432 : 

“ Caelostum vis magna iiibct.” ... 

power of' celcsfi(ih% with a special reference to Juno; power 
of celestials^ of whom Juno is one. The general aximis cak- 
i/KSTimis is less invidious than a second direct and explicit 
reference to Juno as the angry one had been, exactly as the 
general “Caelestum vis ma^na iubet’’ is more authoritative 
than a second reference to Juno specially as the authoress of 
the command. See Rem. 7. 432. 

Stabile PezzUii, ai Cavaleggieriy Livorno^ Jan. 12. 1867. 

Palkeg Lodge^ Dalkey, Ireland^ Dec, 26. 1872. 
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16. 

I'RBS ANTIQI A Fl IT 


Fuit, was once, but k no longer. See Eemark on “ Fuimus 
Troes, fuit Ilium”, 2. 325 ; and compare “ campos ubi Troia 
fuit,” 3. 11. 

The sense was perceived by Sorvius, if we may judge from 
his observation (ed. lion) : “Earn deleverat Aemilius Scipio.” 


18. 

DIVKS 01*01 


Possessed of abundant means ; in easy, affluent circumstances ; 
not labouring for subsistence. 

The epithet is no less aiiplicable to Carthage a parte post, or 
looked-back-upou as it is here looked-back-upon, after its de- 
struction by the' Eomans, than is the almost opposite epithet 
facilem victu, applied, verse 449, to its inhabitants, a parte 
ante, or before the settlement of the for-ages-struggling, simple- 
living colony. See Eem. on “ facilem victu,” verse 449. Com- 
pare Georg. 2. .^68 : “ dives opum variarum,” possessing a va- 
riety of resources. The exact opposite of dives opum is, 
however, not facilis victu, simple in their living, but nudus 
opum— bare of the means of living, ill supplied with the com- 
modities of life — applied by Silius, 14. 211, to Archimedes : 


niuUis opum sod ciii caoluni ton-neque paterent.** 
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20 . 

me ILLIUS ARM A 
HIC CURRl'S FUIT 


One can understand why Neptune, god of the sea, should keep 
his chariot and horses at his splendid submarine villa near 
Aegae, Horn. 11. 13. 20 ; but it is not so easy to gueSs why Juno, 
queen of heaven, wife of Jove, and goddess of the air, should 
keep not only her currus (chariot and horses : see Rem.), 
but her arm a too, in so out-of-the-way a place as Carthage : “ Est 
in secessu longo locus.” Instead, however, of entering on an in- 
quiry which, curious and edifying though it could hardly fail to 
be, might cost much time and trouble, I shall content myself, and 
I hope my reader too, with the observation (perhaps less irrelevant 
than it may seem at first sight), that both sorts of equipments, 
arma as well as currus, were by their inventors — for reasons no 
doubt sufliciently clear and conAuncing to tliom, however obscure 
to us — consecrated neither to Pallas nor Mars, nor even to Jovo, 
but to this same wife of JoA^e, queen of heaven and goddess of 
the air : — Hygin. Fab. 27Ji : 

“ Phoronciis, Inachi filius, arma lunoni primus fecit, qui ob cam caussam pri- 
mus regnandi potestatem babiiit.” 

Cassiodbrus, Var. 7. 18 (Theodorio’s circular to liia manufactur- 
ers of arms) : 

“ Opus [viz. arma] quod mortem geiiorat et salutem, intcritus peccuiitium, tus- 
todia bonortim, contra improbos ncces^ariiim semper auxilium. Hoc primiim I'lio- 
ronous lunoni dicitur obtulisse, ut inventum suum numinis, ut putabat, auspiciu 
consecraret.” 

Tertull. de Spectac. c. ix. : 

“ Si vero Trocbilus Argivus auctor cst currus, primo lunoni id opus suum dedi- 
tavit.’* 
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21 . 

. . . . HOC REGNTJM DEA GENTIBVS ESSE 
lAM Tt’M TENWTQUE FOVETQUB 


“Tendit: contendit, allaborat, operam dat. FovEiavE pro vulgari sUidet; 
hoc, hanc rem, hoc consilium, animo ct cogitatione,” Ilcyue. 

“ dass hier oherschaft throne den vdlkem 
schon jetzo strebt sie und hegt sie,*’ Voss. 

. ... “ neqiie fovere sic dictum, ut aliquid secum reputare, volvere cum 

animo significet, sine exemplo cst. Nonne vero ad cupiditatis ct studii notioncui 
rccte additur acris atqiie intentac cogitationis, ut luno non solum illud cupivissc, 
sed etiam perpetuo in corde voliitassc dicatur,*’ Dietsch {Theolog,^ p. 18), 

quoting as an example of such use of the word fovere (viz. Jis 
equivalent to reputare, volvere cum animo) Plant. Bacdu 
1076: 


“ quam magla in pcctorc moo foveo, quas mens fllins tnrbas turbot, 
quam se ad vitara, ot quos ad mores praccipitem inscitus capessat, 
iiiagis curae est, magisquo adformido, ne is pereat non corrumpatur.** 

That all three commentators are wrong, and that the structure 

is: TKNDITQIJE FOVETQUE HOC REGNUM ESSE REGMJM GENTIBUS, 

i. e. hoc regnumj id fiat regmim gentihiiH^ is placed beyond doubt 
by Ovid, Fast. 6. U5: 

“ pocniteat quod non fovi [al. foveo] Carthaginis arccs ; 
cum mca sint illo currus et arma loco.” ; 

and still more clearly by Prudentius, contra Sgmm. 2. Ji.98 : 

Xi 

ct quam subicctis dominam dca gentibus esse, 
si qua fata sinant, iam turn tcnditquc fovetque, 
iussit Romulcis addictara viverc frenis.”, 

(the latter presenting ns (Oh, most rare and extraordinary!) with 
the very evolution, the very parsing of the Virgilian sentence 
— compare verse 285 : 

. . . **mecumque fovebit 
llomanos rcrum dominos gcntcmque togatam.”) ; 
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also by Nonius’s quotation of this very passage as proof that 
fovere is equivalent to nutrire, provehere, as well as by 
Tacit. Hut. 1. 13: 

‘‘ Hi disconlcs, et rebus minoribus sibi quisquo tendcntcs, circa consilium cle- 
gondi succcssoris in diias factioncs scindcbantur. Yinius pro M. Othone ; Laco 
atquo Icclus consensu non tarn unum aliquem fovebant, quam alium.”, 

where we have the same tendere and the same fovere used 
independently of each other, and according to their respective 
powers, not as in our text, harnessed together under the same 
yoke. 

Fovet, nurses, cares, takes care of, cheriskes; Gr. ko/u^ci. 

Od. U. ^51: 

“ ou /iey a€pyiris y€ ovaf €V€K ov <re Ko/ii^ei * ; 

Val. Flacc. 2. 89 : 

- , . “ met ille [Vulcanus] polo noctcmqiie diemque 
turbinis in morem, Lemni cum litorc tandem 
insonuit ; vox inde ropens ut pcrculit iirbcm, 
afclinem scopulo inveniunt, miscrcntquo foventquc 
altemos aegro cunctantem poplite gressus.’^ 

TEXDiTQrE FovKTQUE. — The junction of one verb in a 
transitive and another in an intransitive sense, with a com- 
mon object, is illogical; and however frequent in writers of 
the first class, is to be regarded not as an allowable liberty, 
but as a defect of style, its effect being always, if I may so 
say, to give the reader a jolt — ^to throw him out of the saddle. 
Had his measure permitted him, our author would no doubt 
have said with Livy, “alitque fovetque Liv. 42, 11 : “ Itaque 
Fersea, hereditarium a patre relictum bellum, et simul cum 
imperio traditum, iamiam pripium [Qy.? iam primum] alere ac 
fovere omnibus consiliis.” 

Silius’s ‘‘optavit,” 1. 26: 

“ bic luno, ante Argos (sic credidit alta vetustas), 
ante Agamemnoncam gratisaima tecta Myccncn, 
optavit profugis aeternam condcre gentom.”, 

had been too passive, weak and languid. 
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lAM TUM 


Idque conatur [luno] ex quo constitiita primum Carthago est ; 
nam hoc est iam tum.’’ — La Cerda. No ; but already, at the 
time we are speaking of, at the time our story begins, at that 
ancient time indicated by the word primus, verse 5, that 
ancient time when Aeneas “Italiam fato profugus Lavinaque 
venit litora,” even then, so long ago, Juno had already taken 
Carthage under her protection. 

Had J uno, at the time of the Trojan expedition to Italy, 
not yet taken Carthago under her protection, that expedition 
would have given her no more uneasiness than might have 
arisen from its being the expedition of a people against whom 
she had an old grudge, and whom she might therefore be sorry 
to see on their way to found a great empire, fated, as she had 
heard, to become the mistress of the world; but having already, 
even then, iam tum, taken Carthage under her protection, with 
the view of making it queen of the nations, the expedition of 
the Trojans, a people destined, as it was reported, to occupy tlie 
very position she had designed for her protegee, filled her with 
alarm, and sh^ set herself to oppose it by every means in her 
power. Compare Ovid, Ilproid. 16. 77 (Paris to Helen): 

“ scd tamen ex illis iam tum magis una placebat,” 

already, at the time I am speaking of, at the time at which my 
story commences. 
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23-26. 

PROGENIEM SED EXIM TROIANO A SANGUINE DUCl 
AUDIERAT TYRTAS OLIM QUAE YERTERE'L’ ARCES 
HINC POPULUM LATE REOEM BELLOQUE SUPKRBUM 
VENTURUM EX(’[I)IO LIBYAE SIO VOLVERE PARC VS 

VAIL LECT, 

VKRTERET 1 Jhmu ; Mid.; Ver. Ill Donatus, Venice (1470); Aldus 
(1514); Piorius (who observes, however; ‘‘Anthem aluiuot codices 
KVEHTKUET legiiut, quod nonnulli aiunt maiorem» prae se ferre cona- 
tum.”) ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyne; Brimck; 
Wakef.; Jahn; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., cd. 1861); Siipllc; Forb.; Ladew.; 
Haiipt; Gossrau; Ilibb. ; Coningt. 

0 Ft., Pal., St. Gall. 

KVERTERET. — This reading, quoted by Picrius (sec above) without specifica- 
tion of M8., has certainly arisen from the mis junction of the e of 
QUAE with VERTEUET. 


25 {a). 

ir I N c; 


ISot ex liac progenio,” with Heyne, Wunderlich, and Thiel, 
but ex hoc Troiano miif/nwe. Compare verse 238: 

“ certc hino Romunos olira, volventibus aimis, 
hiiic fore duetoi-es, revocato a sanguine Teueri,” 

in which passage, not only exactly similar in structure to our 
text, hut actually containing the very promise of which J uno 
had heard (audikb.vt), hinc is explained by revocato a san- 
guine Teucri, the counterpart of the troiano a sanguink of 
our text. 
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25 (6). 

I’OPULUM LATE REGEM 


Petr. Apollon. <1e Exeid. Hierosol. lib. 1 in initio: 

. . . “late princeps teiTanim Romula tollus.” 

Having declared in the words 

niOr.ENlEM SED ENIM TItOJAXO A 8AXOUIXE DVCI 
AVDIBRAT TYRIAS OLIM QUAE VERTEllET A11CE8, 

that J uno had heard that an offspring (progenies) of the Trojan 
blood was to overturn Carthage, our author proceeds to explain 
in the words 


HIN'C POPl-LUM LATE REGEM BELLOQUE SVPERBUM 
VEXTURt^M EXCIDIO LIB YAK, 

who this progenies was to be, viz., that it was to be populum 
LATE REGEM nKTj.OQTTE stjperiujm. This is the scope and 
object of the sentence iunc — libyae, which is therefore no 
mere tautology, as it has but too often been taken by 
commentators to be Hi duo [vv. 25 et 26] si eximantur, 
nihilominus sensus integer erit, sed Virgilius amat aliud 
agens exire in laudes populi Eomani,” Servius). It had 
been by no means sufficient to say that an offspring of 
the Trojan blood was to overturn Carthage. Such enuncia- 
tion had been too meagre, had altogether failed in placing 
before the eyes of the reader the nature of the progenies. The 
progenies might have been, 0 / might not have been, a single 
man, a conquering general; miglit have been, or might not 
have been, a horde of barbarians. It was necessary to place 
before the eyes of the reader that it was neither, that it was the 
Roman nation : therefore the populum late regem belloque 
supERBUM — ^words than which none could be more complimen- 
tary to the prince and people for whom, in the first instance, 
the poet was writing. But the words so necessary to explain 
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what was meant by progenies could not,, without too long and 
complicated a structure and sentence, he added directly to 
PROGENiEM itself. A secoud sentence, therefore, became neces- 
sary. It would, however, have been tame and prosaic to have 
added this explanatory sentence in the form of explanation; to 
have said: “and she had heard that this progenies was to be a 
wide-ruling and martial people.’’ Instead, therefore, of such 
direct explanation, our author repeats his previous enunciation 
in a varied form. Having already informed us that a progenies 
of Trojan blood was to overturn Carthage, he proceeds to inform 
us that a wide-ruling and martial people was to overturn Car- 
thage ; and so, without seeming to do so, fully explains and sets 
before his reader what he means by progknikm. But this 
second enunciation must be clear and distinct; there must be no 
doubt in the mind of the reader that the popullm late regkm 
HELLOQUE SUPERBUM is the Very progenies just spoken of; it 
must be so connected, on the one hand with the Trojans, and on 
the other hand with Carthage, as to leave no room for the possi- 
bility of doubt. It will not do to repeat the identical words 
and to say: “populum a Troiano sanguine late regem belloque 
superbum versurum Tyrias arces;” such repetition were so 
much of a repetition as to weary and satiate ; another word 
suggesting troiaxo a san(u ink must be found in place of 
TROIANO A sanguine; another word suggesting vertkkkt, in 
place of VERTERET ; and another suggesting tyrias arces, in 
place of TYRIAS ARCES. HiNc auswers in the first case, ven'iu- 
RUM ExciDTO ill the second, and ijbyak in the third: and thus 
we have at last — 

^ llIiNC rorULl'M LATK^lECKM HELLOdl^E SUl'EltHUM 

VENTURUM EXCIDIU I.IRyAlJ, 

a variation — if I may apply to poetry an expression almost con- 
secrate to music — of the theme 

I'ROGENIEM SEl) ENIM TROIAXU A SANGT-INE IH tl 

AUDIERAT TYRIAS (»LIM GUAK VERTERET ARCES. 

For this reason, and no other, viz., to fill up and complete 
the sense, is iiinc— i.ibyae added to progeniem — arces, and 
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I have little doubt Virgil’s admirers will not deny themselves 
the pleasure of assigning to the words an origin so much more 
worthy than that assigned to them by Semus. Not that 
Virgil did not on all fitting occasions compliment the great 
nation to which he belonged, and whose blood ran in his veins — 
that he did so I have admitted, and even shown sufficiently 
elsewhere ; not that he does not do so on the present occasion — 1 
admit that on the present occasion, too, he does so ; but I insist 
against Servius that he does not go out of his way to do so, 
does not write the lines for the purpose, but — an explanation, 
a development, of the thought dimly and insufficiently expressed 
by PROGENiEM being absolutely necessary — makes, with his 
usual tact, such necessary explanation (given in the simplest, 
easiest, most natural, and unaffected manner) the medium of 
the highest compliment could i)ossibly be paid to the glorious 
past of his country. 

Of this method of writing, viz., by theme and variation, as 
I have just called it, having treated at length on the occasion 
of a much more striking example of it (viz., at verse 550), I shall 
only observe at present, that it conciliates for the style the advan- 
tages of perspicuity, vigour, richness, variety, and impressiveness : 
of perspicuity, because a number of short sentences, each of the 
simplest possible structure, is always easier to follow and under- 
stand than one long and complex sentence, consisting of numer- 
ous members connected together by particles and relatives; of 
vigour, because each separate short sentence, having ^its own 
separate verb, with separate subject or object, or both, has its 
own special determinate action; of richness, because both sub- 
ject and object of each short sentence has, or may have, its own 
proper predicate or predicates — a {hing which is impossible in 
the long sentence, where relative pronouns supply the place of 
subjects and objects to all the clauses after the first, and which, 
if it were possible, would render the long sentence wearisome 
on account of its very “moles,” its cumbersome fulness and rich- 
ness ; of variety, because an independent sentence, in which 
there is an independent co-ordinate verb, an independent sub- 
ject, and an independent object, affords a better opportunity for 
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novelty — as well in the verh as in subject and object — ^than a 
long sentence, in which verbs, s^jbjects, and objects are all 
hampered by their mutual connexions and relations ; and of 
impressiveness, because not only does a single short sentence im- 
press in a more lively manner than a long one, but because this 
already and in itself more lively impression of the short sentence 
is repeated and redoubled by the succeeding short sentences, all 
having the same ultimate import. 

Had this fundamental principle of all good composition, 
whether prose or verse, been bettor understood by commen- 
tators, we should neither have had La Cerda accusing the pas- 
sage before us of tautology, and Heyne in vain attempting to 
defend it from that charge, nor Heyne, Wunderlich, and Thiel 
so far confounding the whole meaning of the jiassage as to 
represent the popujaim spoken of in the second sentence to be the 
progeny of the progeny spoken of in the first. 

Had this fundamental principle of all good composition been 
more strictly adhered to by our author himself, we should have 
had fewer anacolutha in his writings ; fewer confessions of his 
inability to extricate himself from his own web, to bring to a 
conclusion the complicated sentence on which he had unhappily 
ventured ; fewer “ Hie ego .... at nunc fewer “ Id metuens 
. . . . Ilis accensa super;’’ fewer “ cum lupiter aethero summo 
.... sic vertico caeli Constitit fewer “ Hie vero ingentempug- 
nam .... Sic Martem indomitum .... Oernimus;” fewer “ Turn 
senior Nautes .... Isque fewer “ Has .... Ipse .... reserat 
stridentia limina consul.” See Eem. 1. 26 («). 
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26, 

EXCimo LlEYi^E 


Nicht bloss ad Carthaginem delendam, sondern excidio ij- 
hyae/' Thiel. This is not the meaning ; nor is there any such 
wide distinction intended between Libya and Carthage. Ventu- 
RUM EXCIDIO LiBYAE is the mere variation of the theme tyrias 
oLiM QUAE YERTERET ARCES, in the Same way as populum late 
REGEM KELLOQUE SUPEUBUM is the Variation of the theme pro- 
GENiUM TRoiANo A SANGUINE. Sce Rcm. vv. 23-26. Nor let the 
reader take offence at the big word libyae ; there is no poetry 
without exaggeration, and libyae docs not exaggerate tyrias 
ARCES more than, in the very similar passage and similar theme 
and variation, 3. 1, “res Asiae’^ exaggerates “Priami gentem,’^ 
“superbum Ilium*' and “ Neptunia Troia:" nor more than (11. 
268) “devictam Asiam’^ exaggerates “Mycenaeus ductor." 

Against Virgil’s fates and Virgil’s prophecies I have nothing 
to say, for, being always made after the event, they are, of 
course, always true, and even the shade of Anchises, in the sixth 
book, is wisely mute about all that is to happen after Augustus; 
but what shall we say of Sidonius Apollinaris’ application of 
these very words, here so hapi)ily prophetic, a poderiori^ of the 
destniction of Carthage by Scipio Africanus, to the yet-to-come — 
say rather, as events proved, never-to-come — destruction of the 
empire of the Vandals in Africa by Majorianus? It is Africa 

lierself who speaks [Carm. 5. 100 ) : 

«. 

. . . “ Qiiid quod tibi i>riTU*('i»x 

est imnc eximius, qiieni prueseia saoeiila tdiiniaiit 
venturuiii excidio Libyae, qui tertius ex me 
accipict nomcn ‘r* Debeut hoe fata lubori, 

Majoriane, tiio/" 
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SK; VOLVERE PARCAS 


“8io suo tempore et fatorum ordino, per Parcas constituto, 
eventurum esse/’ says Wagner (1861), as if he had been explain- 
ing, not VOLVERE PARCAS blit statuepe Parcas ; in other words, 
as if the figure in question had been, not that of rolling or turn- 
ing over or turning round, but the point-blank opposite, that of 
fixing firm and immovable, of establishing. Volvere being, as 
the merest tyro knows, not to fix or determine, but the very 
opposite, to roll or turn round, the only question either for 
commentator or reader in this place is : “ What are the Pareae 
said to roll or turn round ?” and the merest tyro has his answer 
ready : either literally their thread, their spindle, or figuratively 
Jiuman affairs, res, represented by their spindle, no matter 
wliich ; nor is it possible to determine which, or whether both at 
once — the spindle, and the human affairs represented by it — ^were 
not present to the mind of the poet. The vola^krk of our text 
is therefore our author’s pregnant equivalent for volvere fila, 
volvere fusum, volvere opus (Sen. Here, fur, ISl : 

“ tluriie peragimt ponsa sororos, 
iiof sua retro tila revolvunt.’' 

Stat. 8ih. 1. h. 1. : 

“ pstis, io Siipeii, no<* iiicxorabilc Clotho 
volvit opus/') 

or for volvere res humapas, volvere fata hominiim 
(Sonec. Ep. 91 : “ Nihil privatim, iiiliil publice stabile est ; tarn 
hominum, quam urbium, fata volvuntur.” Claud, do Rapt. 
Proserp. 3. klO (Ceres complaining) : 

. . . • ** sic nunimu fatis 

volvimur, et imllo La< Iicsis discrimiiui saeviti'”, 

where the deities themselves are said to be rolled by the fates, 
viz., in the same way as human affairs are rolled by them, that 

HEXUY, ABXEIDEA, VOf . I. M 
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is to say, figiu-atively, and as if they were so many spindles. 
Compare Sil. 1. 114 : 

Romanos terra atquc undis, ubi compctct aetas, 
feiTO ignique seqiiar, Rboctaeaque fata revolvam.”) 

Volvere being thus equivalent to volvere fusuia, and vol- 
vere fusum being to spin (nere), volverk in our text is 
equivalent to spin (nere), and sic volvere pahcas neither more 
nor less than: *‘so the Parcae spin as if Virgil hi^d said sic 
nere parcas; and so we arrive at the Homeric oiiginal of 
which our author’s expression is a copy scarcely even so much 
as modified — Od. 16, 6/^ : 


, . . . 6ds yap 01 €V€ic\o)(r€y rayc 

where wc is the sk^, eireKXojaev rays the volvere (nere), and 
Saifiwv the parcas of our text, and where — to determine, as it 
were, and place beyond all doubt the plagiarism — the swineherd 
is gratifying Telemachus’ curiosity concerning Ulysses, verse 57 : 

array iro9fV rot ^tivos o8* iKtro ; vm Se € yavrm 
riyayoy cis IBoKriv ; tu'cj €fijUL€yai tux^rovyrat ; , 

exactly as in our text, the Muse is gratifying our author’s curi- 
osity concerning Aeneas : 

“ Musa, inihi caussas mcmora, quo nuniine laoso, 
quidvc dolens, rogina deum tot volvere easus 
iuEignem pietatc viruni, tot adire labores 
impiilerit.” 

Nor is ftriKXioOeiv (nere, ie., volvere fusum, fila ; torquere 
fusum, fila) Homeric only; it is also Aeschylean (Aesch. 
Eumen, 3SU (Chorus of Furies speaking) : 

rovro yap \axo5 Biayraia 
Moip' ^ir€K\unT€y*tfnr€S(PS 

[hanc cnim sortem praepotens Parea, ut firmiter haberem, mihi dcstinavit]) 

and Orpliic {Argon. 71i) : 

ouru yap Moipai oi ow€K\airayTo fiaptiat. 

See Bern, on “ volvere casus,” verse 13. 

Yolvure is in the present time, because what Juno had 
heard was not that the Farcae would bring about the event 
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which she so dreaded (“siio tempore et fatorum ordine, per 
Parcas constitute, eventumm esse,’’ Wagner, 1861), but that 
the Parcao were then and there, viz., at the very time 
she heard the report, actually bringing it about. Therefore 
voLVKRE, and therefore also duci : heing drawn from Trojan 

blood. Claudian, on the contrary, using the same expression, 
puts it into the past time, because he wishes to convey to the 
reader, not that the Fates were, at the time he speaks of, bringing 
about a future event, or spinning so that a certain future event 
would bo the result, but that the Fates, at the time he speaks 
of, actually did bring about the event in question, did spin the 
event: Claud, doltapt. Prone rp. r?. 

“ iamqiic amlax animi, Maequc ol)lita piu'eutifi 
fraude Dionaoa riguos Proserpina saltiis 
(sic Parcac volvere) petit.'* 


27(«). 

ID METUENS 


Est haec oratio avaKoXovOogy indicans aiiimum commo- 
tiorem,” Wagner (1861). Whose ‘‘animus” is “commo- 
tior”? Not Juno’s, for it is not Juno but Virgil who is 
speaking; not Virgil’s, for Virgil, as yet only explaining 
causes (“ Musa mihi caussas memora”), is as cool as a cucumber, 
as imperturbable as a lawyer opening his case. No, no ; there 
is here no “animus commotior ” at all : and if there had been any, 
it had been indicated not by one long, awkward, drawling, per- 
plexed, encumbered sentence, but by a number of sentences 
short and pithy, vivid and flashing, like 

. . . '‘Itc - 

feitc citi flanimas — datfi tola- imp dlito romos — 

quid loquor — aut uhi sum - quao mentem insania rnutat — 
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infclix Di('o mmc te factA impia tangiiiit — 
turn decMiit euni sceptra dabas — En dcxtra fidef qnc^ 
qucin secnni patiios aiunt portai-e Penates — 
qiiem siibiisi^e luimeris confcetiim actiitc pnroiitom — 
non potui abreptum divellcre coi’i)iis ct undia 
spargcre — non socdoa, non ipsiiui absumere fem» 

Ascanhmi patvi’s pie epnlanduni poncre mensis — 
venim ancejs pivAiiac fiierat fortuna — Fiiisaet- ~ 
ipicm meliii inoritnra — Faees in fa.stra tulissem- - 
iniplossenique f oros flaniinis— natnmqiio patremque 
eimi gonerc extinxom — niemet super ipsa dedissem.*’ 

The avoKoXovOov in our text, as usually elsewhere, indicates 
nothing but the embarrassment of the writer, entangled in his 
own maze, in a sentence AvhhJi he either is unable, or has not 
the leisure, or does not take the pains to bring to a happy con- 
clusion. 8ee Hem. on ‘‘ Progeniem,” 1. 23-20, and Rem. on 
Telum-IIiiie,'” 11. 552-004. 


27 (i). 


M^TKRISQFK MEMOR SATURNIA IJKLLI 


Vktekis, — not ancient^ or long bygone^ for the war is still recent, 
only just over, but long erermcd^ of long duration^ inveterate^ or, 
still more nearly, veteran, Comjiare 6. 449 : 

“ mrsus ct in vctcrein fato rcvolula tigniani.” 

Taeit. Ann. 1. 20: “Vetus operis ac laboris.” llfitl, 0. hU •* 
“Vetus regnandi.” ,'?J; “Veteris flammae.” Georg. 

1. 378: “Veterem querelam.” 
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28. 

PRIM A QUOD AD TROI AM PRO CARIS OKSSERAT ARGIS 


Prima. — “ Atqui Hercules prior contra Troianos puguavit ; 
unde modo i’rima princops accipienda est/’ Serviiis. The 
usual error, not of Servius only, but of all commentators, and, 
if I may so say without offence, of all readers, viz., that of 
taking strictly and prosaically that which is meant loosely and 
figuratively. Prtm a is liere neit]ier.//V.s*^ of (til ^ hi order ofthne^ 
liov first in order of rnnk, prineej).% “tanquam dux faxque belli’' 
(Wagner, 1861); but, as primus, verse 5, informer lime, or as 
we begin our stories for children, once on a ihne^ prhiH^ olitn: 

ViiTKRIS DKUn PRIM A QUOD AD TROIAM GESSER.Vr, t^xactly aS We 

Avould say: “tlie weary war which she liad formerly waged at 
Troy.” We liavo in English a somewhat, though not exactly, 
similar loose use. of firsts viz., where we use it with reference to 
the former of two, in which case the Romans always said prior. 

Ad TROIAM ; exactly our at Troy: ‘‘Ad et apud confuse 
ponuntur,” says Arusianus (Kremp, AYoo*.), quoting this passage. 


29. 

NKCDI;M ETIAM (.AUSSAE IRARUM SARVIQUK DOLORES 
EXeiDKRANT ANIMO 

•flAUSAK IRARUM sAEViQUE DOLORES, uot two distinct things, 
the causes of her anger, and the agonizing pains, but the agonizing 
pains which were the causes of her anger ; see Rom. vers. 31. 

Irarum, the anger to which she had given vent on occasion 
of the Trojan war. There is some confusion between these irae 
and the iram of verse 8, these irae continuing and forming 
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a part, not the whole, of the latter — a confusion which is in- 
creased by the relative position of the two words, the irae which 
were first in order of time being placed last in order of naixa- 
tion. 

Catjssae, the causes of the ire which she vented on the 
Trojans at Troy. These caussak, persisting in Juno’s mind so 
us to form part of the causes of her present anger against 
Aeneas, are of course comprehended among the caussas of 
verse 12. Hence still further confusion in the same term 
caussae being used in a general sense, verse 12, and in a par- 
ticular sense, in our text ; in other woi*ds, the caussae of (»ur 
text being only a part of the caussas of verse 12. See Bern, 
on “caussas,” verse 12. 

NeCDI AI ETIAM CAl SSAE IRAKI M SAEVIOI K J)()J.ORES EXCIDK- 

HANT Axmo. The pangs which had caused her original anger 
(iRARUM in our text) had not subsided, but had become part of 
the causes of her present anger (iram, verse 8). The entire 
meaning is that tl\e anger whi(‘h moved Juno to persecute 
Aeneas was not a new but an old affair (“memorem iram,” 
verse 8), was the continuance of tlie anger (“irarum,” verse 20) 
which had caused her to take part against the Trojans in the 
war of Troy, to wliich was now added the further ground that 
a report had reached her — “audierat,” &c. 

Dolores is an accidental, not express and intentional, 
repetition of dolens (verse 13) ; just as caussak,. irarum, and 
sAinx are accidental, not express and intentional, repetitions of 
caussas (verse 12), irae (verse 15), and saevae (verse 8), 
Compare Acn, 5. oJO, and sequel, where the occurrence of 
maximus, magnus, and magno, Avithin the space of eight 
lines; and Aon, 6*. where thb occurrence of ingentem 
ingens, ingens, ingens, within the space of fourteen lines; 
and 1. 269, where the occurrence of regnantem, regno, 
regnum, regnabitur, rogina, within the space of nine lines; 
and 11. 35, where the occurrence of moes turn, moesto, and 
moesti, Avithin the space of sev^enteen lines; and 12. 883, 
where the occuiTence of ima in one line, and imos in the 
next affords but too convincing evidence Iioav little careful 
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Virgil was to avoid the accidental recurrence of the same word 
and thought. See Var. Lect. (‘‘Invisam”), 4, 541 ; also Eem. 
on ^‘Ingentemque Gyas ingente mole Chimaeram/’ 5. 118. 

Such accidental recurrence, within a sliort interval, whether 
of the identical word and thought, or of the word and thought 
slightly modified, is a defect of style carefully to ho avoided by 
a good writer. In the same proportion as the reader is pleased 
and delighted with the new and various, he is displeased and 
offended by whatever savours of the crambe repetita.'* Well for 
the writer, if his negligent repetition passes by unobserved by 
the equally negligent, perhaps yawning, reader. It is the most 
ho can hope for ; for, pleasure being the child of now impression 
only, to give pleasure is reserved for him who makes new 
impressions. Scarcely even for so much can the writer hope, 
wlio accidentally and negligently repeats. He has not only for- 
gotten that he has just used the word or expression, but d 
fortion forgotten in what sense he has used it. It is therefore 
mere accident whether he uses it now in the same sense, and is 
only dull and monotonous, or in so different sense as to awake 
and startle the nodding reader, who feels as if he had knocked 
his head against a lintel. Such blemishes of style, to call them 
by no harsher term, confronting us here in the very first page, 
whore, if anywhere, we might expect the writer to be on the qui 
rirej wo need not be astonished if a little further on (3, 3G0), 
passing from the nox of one verse to the noctis of the next, we 
find that the two nights spoken of, though seeming to be iden- 
tified by the addition of illius to the second, are not only not the 
same night but not even the same kind of night, the latter being 
the real literal night, the night of the action, the former, 
metaphorical night, the darkness or shadow of death — 

“nox atra cava circumvolat umbra, 
quis cladem illhis noctis, quis fuiiera fando, 
eApliceth”— 

an oversight so astounding, so incredible, we would say it was 
impossible the author could have written the two verses at one 
time or even read them over in sequence, if we had not a still 
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woise confusion of terms within the limits of a single sentence, 
12. 684: 

“ ao veluti montis saxiini de vertice praeeeps 
cum ruit aviilsum vento, scu turbidus imbcr 
proliiit, ant aimis solvit sublapsn votustas, 
fei*tur ill abruptuiii magno mens improbus actii, 
exsultatqiie solo,** .... 

where the author, forgetting that he has already denominated 
by the term mons the moimtain from the top of which the 
stone has fallen, bestows the same term on the falling stone, 
and so presents us with the picture of a mons falling de vertice 
montis; or, to take a view of the passage certainly not intended 
by Virgil but no less certainly warranted by the words, pre- 
sents us with the picture of a mountain itself tumbling over 
and rebounding from the ground after a great stone has fallen 
from the top of it. 


ai. 

lUniCTUM PARIDIS, SIMIETAEQVK TXIUHIA KORMAK 


XTot two distinct causes of Juno’s anger, viz., the judgment of 
Paris, and the slight of her beauty, but — irmcai;M faridis being 
a theme of which spretae iniuria eormae is the variation — one 
cause only, viz., the slight thrown on her beauty by (or in) the 
judgment of Paris. Compare 6. 351, w'here, in a sentence of 
exactly similar structure, “puerAscanius” and “capitis inimia 
caii” are not two distinct subjects, but one subject viewed in 
two different lights ; in other words, where “ puer Ascanius” is 
a theme, of which “capitis iuiuria cari” is the variation, the en- 
tire sense of the two clauses taken together being the injury done 
to the dear boy, Ascanius. See 1. 23-26, 1. 29, and 1. 560. 
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32 (r/). 

GENUS IN VISUM 


Ovid. Met. 10. 5o:2 (Venus to Adonis, of wild beasts) : 

“invisnrnque mihi genus cst;” 

Scnoc. Thyeat. UQl (Atreus soliloquizing) : 

“ plagis tenctur (‘lusa dispositis fora, 
ct ipsam, ct iina generis invisi indolom 
iunctam parenti cerno.** 

(jtknus invisum, the hateful mec^ the hatefulueM of the race, the 
odiom brood. Our author enumerates three causes — two jiarticu- 
hir and one general — of the anger which Juno had vented against 
the Trojans on occasion of the war of Troy. The particular are 
the insult olTered to her by the judgment of Paris, and the af- 
front she had taken at the promotion of Q aiiymede ; tlie general, 
the hatefuliiess of the whole Trojan stock. By thus inserting 
between two more precise and special causes of Jlmo^s ancient 
i rae and doloresa third cause of a more general nature, our 
author has avoided the danger there was that the enumeration 
of causes might present the appearance of a catalogue. Add to 
which, that the brief (;kni;s tnvtsum, the hateful race, thimvn in 
between the two more particularly detailed causes, expresses a 
rirus, a concentration of feeling, which liad only been weakened 
by particularization — ^by a tracing-up, for instance, of the feeling 
to its source, as it has been traced up by Ovid,i^h.v^ 6. Ifl (Juno 
herself speaking) : 

“ tunc me poeniteat po-^uisse fidoliter iras 

in genua Elcctrae, Dardaniamque domum.’* 

Servius, therefore, in his “ genus Electrae,” and Wagner (1801) 
in his ‘‘ propter Dardanum, lovis ex Electra, lunoni invisa, 
filium,” not only do not explain their author’s meaning, but 
lead his readers away from it ; that meaning being, not that the 
Trojan race was hateful to Juno, because descended from Elec- 
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trii or from Dardiiiius, but that that race was hateful to her, was 
t\i\ abomination to her (no matter for what reason), and that 
fhei'efore in tlie Trojan war she took part against those who 
were of that race, exactly as at present she takes part against 
and persecutes Aeneas and his companions because they are of 
that race, that gkxt.s ixvisum, that hated brood. The glosses of 
Servius and of Wagner, explanatory of the cause why the gemjs 
was iNvisrM, leave wholly untouched the meaning of the words 
themselves, the relation in which they stand both to the war of 
Troy and the expedition of Aeneas to Italy. The precise 
thouglit is repeated, 7. 293 : 

“ lieu 81117)0111 iuvisani, et falls fontravla iiostiis 
fata Phr)"['um,” 

— not, the brood, hated because the brood of Elect ra, or because the 
brood of Da rdarnis, but the hated brood! Hatred continues, espe- 
cially in cases where a nation is its object, long after the cause 
of the hatred hiis been forgotten. 


S2[b). 

RAPTI OANYMPUnS IIONOHKS 


This passage affords a striking example liow grossly Virgil has 
sometimes been misimderstood, not merely by tliose more ancient 
conmientators who enjoy tlie credit of having best Tinderstood 
liim, and against wliosc oracular bnunciatioiis it is almost pro- 
fanity to demur, but by our own niore recent and better edu- 
cated — ^Nonius, amongst the former, citing this passage as proof 
that hoiiores is sometimes used in the sense of integritas,. 
pudicitia: ‘‘Honor: intcgjdtas: pudkitia : Virg. Acn. 1: 
‘Et rapti Q^anymedis honores,^^' and so of course referring 
RAPTI to iiONOREs; and Wagner, amongst the latter, while 
noticing this error of the ancients, committing himself the 
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hardly less, or more excusable eiTor, of understanding rapti to 
be used contemptuously: 

“AliiitArTi HONOURS iungiint; iiapti oanymkdis; ot jiapti cum con- 

tciJiptu dicitur, ut apud nostrates entfuhrt^ f£Uod corruuipcndi rationom involvit ; 
magiia autem est doloris et contemptus couiimctio,” Wagner, 1832. 

The fonner of these egregious errors few of my readers will, I 
should hope, require me to discuss at all. Witli respect to the 
latter (that of a eonteniporary of my own, who has on many 
(Kicasions not deserved ill of his author), suffice it to say that it 
is not Juno, but Virgil himself, who speaks, and — however excus- 
able in Juno, grievously injured and insulted as she was by the 
lionours conferred on Ganymede, a contemptuous mention of thos(‘ 
honours might have been — a (iontemptuous mention of them by 
A'^irgil had been utterly unwaiTantable, had found no echo in 
the breast of any one of those for whom Virgil more immediately 
wrote ; for e^'ery one of whom, no less than for all preceding 
ages, (he honours conferred on Ganymede were the highest ^^ llicll 
could bo eonfeiTcd on moi’tal ; Ganymede having been not merely 
— like Hercules, Romulus, and other highly favoured indivi- 
duals — translated to heaven, but translated to heaven directly 
by the Omnipotent himself, Aen, 5. ; 

. . , “ ijuom praopes al) Ida 

subliiueni pedibus raimit Iovi.s arniigcr 

to be beside him always, to pour wine for him, and lie in his 
anus, his own w’ell-loved boy — 

//. W, 2.il: 

y Tpwos 8* av rpfis naidcs afivfiovti c^eycyoyrOf 
l\os T* htraapaxos re, Kai ayriBeos FayufiriBriSf 
. os drj KoWiffTOS yfVfTo»0yriT(oy avdpwna»v* 

Toy Kai avrjpfi^avTO Bioi Att oiyoxoivtiy^ 

KoWeos (lyeKa oio, iv aBavaroKfi fifreiri. 

Hymn, in Von, : 

j\Toi fA€V ^avBoy TayvixrjiBia firirifra Zeus 
Tlpvas* ioy Bia koWoSj iv* aSavaroKri fitreirif 
KM re Aios Kara dco/ia Bfois eirtoii/oxocuoi, 

Bavfia iBety, iravreffffi rcrifitvos aBavaroitri^ 

Xpoffeov 6K Kprirripos atpvffffwy ytKrap epvBpoy, 
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Herodian, 1. 10 : 

€vda KOI rov Tawfirihriv apvaffdeuTat a^tavri yevurBai Aoyoj, avBeXKOvrm avrci/ 
rov a5cA0ou km rov epatrrov. a<pavovs Se ycyo/ievou rov acofiaros tKBeiaffBrivai ro 
waBos rov fifipcuctov es fivBov km rr\v Aios apwayiiv. 

Even if Virgil had been, wliidi he was not, sufficiently enlight- 
ened himself to regard the honom*8 eonforred on Ganymede as no 
lionours at all but the deepest disgrace and misfortune, and had 
been at the same time sufficiently independent-minded, which 
also he was not, to fly directly in the face of Augustus and tlie 
whole Homan eomt and nation ; still he could not with any po- 
etical propriety — ^liere, in the very beginning of a poem written 
with the ex])ress purpose of doing the greatest possible honour to 
Troy and the Trojans — ^liave cast a wanton uncalled-for slur 
upon Ganymede, avnOeoc Pacu/iijSiic [//. .?0. third son of 
Tros, brother of Hus and Assaracus, grand-uncle of Priam, 
gi’eat-grand-uncle of Aeneas himself. No, no ; Virgil was not 
so mal-adroit as either to utter himself, or put into the mouth of 
Juno, any contempt for the honours conferred on Ganymede by 
his rape. On the (ontrary, those honours (the higliest honours it 
was possible for heaven to confer, Hymn, in Von. :?06 : 

iraPTcffffi rtrifxfvos aBavaTOKTiVj 

H erod. /. c. ; 

tKBfiaffBrjyM ro vaBos rov fiupaxiov €y p.vBov km rrjv Aios apTrayriVj 

and compare Valer, Elaccus 2. 414 : 

“ j)ars ct frondosao raptus exprcsserat Idac, 
illiistri'iiKiuc fiigam pueri,’’) 

are the objects of Juno’s jealousy (jealousy, observe, not con- 
tempt. Compare Statius, Silr. 3. U. 13 : 

“ilia [Ida] Hoot sacrao placcat sibi laiido raidnac, 
nempe dcdit saporis illuA, (pioiu tiirbida semper 
Iiino vidot, rcfiigitqne nianuiii, ncctarque recusat;’* 

Ovid. Met. 3. :io6 : 

“ sola lovis ooiiiux non tarn cMilpctnc [poenam Actaconis] probetno 
cloquitur, quam clade domiis ab Agenore ductao 
gaudet, ct a Tyria collcetum pellice transfert 
in generis socios odium. Subit ecce priori 
oaiisa reoens, gravidamqiie dolet dc semine magiii 
esse lovis Reinclen,” 
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where, no less than in our text, there arc two special jealousies 
of the same pre-eminently jealous goddess, confluent no less 
than the two special jealousies in our text into a jealous hatred 
of a whole race) just because they are so high (for neither were 
Juno’s morals those of our more refined era, nor was Jupiter’s 
predilection for . Ganymede offensive to herjjf^r hc, but only in so 
far as it affected herself, only in so far as Ganymede came be- 
tween her and Jupiter) ; and being so high, and conferred besides 
on a scion of abated race — ‘^nvisum genus” — a race only the more 
hated on account of those very honours, are with the greatest 
propriety set down here last in the list, though first in order of 
time, of those old grudges witli which the royal consort’s reten- 
tive memory (memorem) blew into flame the sparks of anger 
(iram) fresJily struck out of her heart of flint hy that Trojan 
expedition to Italy, which threatened to put an end to her 
cherished dream of Carthaginian greatness, and formed the subject 
of our author’s poem. Great, however, as lias been Wagner’s mis- 
take, and total as has been Wagner’s niisconception of the drift 
and meaning of the words, the mistake and misconception have, 
like most others of the same commentator, found not merely an 
asylum but an impregnable arx in the Ijyccums of Germany, 
from behind the battlements of one of Avhich was hurled a few 
years ago at the obscure author of the paragraph “ rapti,” in 
the Adversaria VirijUiana of the Gottingen Philologus — hap- 
pily however without the effect of totally anniliilatiug him — the 
following formidable ; — 

AV’cnii andenvarts rapero blotis zur bczeirlinuiig dos mubens ohno allu n(*])cii- 
bedoiituiig gebraiiclit wird, so folgt daraiis nicht, dass vn iiicht aiudi init oiiicv 
solehon gcbrauclit wcrdoii kbniu*. AVie vitdo winter erhallou oft gerade durtdi den 
zusamnienhapg, in wclcliftiii sio sl(dicn, ^*iid selbst diireli den ton, in wclebeni sio 
gcsproelioii werden, oiiio-ganz seliuife, iiiir fiir ilire stello l)ere(*Iinetc bedcutiingl 
ITnd dies solbat im gowiilmliehen gespraelie. Weni lielo es z. U. ein abziisineelieii, 
dass dus wort ‘srhbn’ dureh verbindung odor betonimg im gedaiikcnziisainiiieii- 
liaiige etwaa ganz andores bezeicdiiieii kiinne, als seine iirsprungliebc bedeutung 
angibt ?” llcilago ziim Programiii des Grosslicrzogl. Lycciiiiis zn Krtdburg i. Ik fiir 
1858-9, von K. Kappes. Freiburg i. It. Universitiits-lbichdriickcrei von If. M. 
Poppen & Sobn. 

Nor is the error of our author’s Gennan translator much 
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less than that of his German commentators ; for though in 
Voss’s 

“ sammt deni vorliasstcn geschlecht, iind wozu Ganymedes gcranbt sei,” 

there is no contempt either of Virgil himself or of Virgil’s Juno 
for Ganymede, there is on the other hand no honores at all, 
nor any even the smallest equivalent for that important word — 
that, to say the least of it, last third of the whole thought, whose 
first third is Ganymede, and whose second third is rapti. The 
whole three thirds are indispensable. Had ganymedis been 
omitted, it might have been queried of whose rape the discourse 
was ; or if it had been quite clear of whose rape the discourse 
was, the relation of the rape, on the one hand to Juno and on 
the other to the ixvisum genus, had not been sufliciently evident 
at first sight, had been to be made out by liistorical reference 
and inquiry. Had iiapti been omitted, and only ganymedis 
and HONORES expressed, the rape had not been at all presented 
to the eye of the reader, but only the honours conferred in heaven 
6n the already-translated Ganymede ; and had honores been 
omitted, and only rapti and ganymedis expressed, there would 
have been on the one hand, as in Voss’s translation there is, 
and as there is in Ovid’s {Fastis 0. iS ) : 

“ causa duplex irae : rapto Ganymede dolebam ; 
forma quoque Idaco iudiee viota mca est,” 

for Juno no more than half the ground for offence (viz., the 
rape only, and not both the rape and the honour conferred by 
the rape, not only on Ganymede himself, but on the whole 
detested race) ; and on tlie other hand, the graceful compliment 
to Augustus and the Roman nation — viz., that one of their ances- 
tors enjoyed the honor of being translated to heaven expressly 
to be the puer amatus” of Jov^ — had been altogether wanting. 
Voss’s omission is the more remarkable, because it is the omis- 
sion of a translator accustomed scrupulously and conscientiously 
to supply his readers with a more or less exact representative of 
each individual word of his author, not only on those occasions 
on which he believes he has made out the thought which the 
words taken together are intended to express, but on those at 
least ecpially numerous occasions on which, aAvare that he has 
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himself been unable to discover that thought, he makes uot even 
the smallest attempt to present it to his reader. 

Rapti, not (with Wagner, Porbiger and Kappes) contemp- 
tuous, and meaning entfuh% but carried off, snatched up 
to heaven, Lucan, 1. 195 : 

. . . . “ 0 magnac qui moenia prospicis iirliis 
Tarpcia dc rupo, Tonans, Phrygilqiie peiiatcs 
gentis luloac, et rapti Kcereta Quiriniy' 

where rapti Quirini is precisely the rapti (jaxymedis of our 
text, and where by no possibility can contempt or disrespect of 
any kind be meant. Ovid, Met. 9. 271 (of Hercules) : 

“ quern pater omnipotens, inter (!ava niibila raptiini 
quadriiiigo cumi radiantibus intulit astris,” 

where so far is rap turn from being enffuhrt^ or conveying dis- 
respectful or dishonourable inuendo that it is actually joined 
with quadriiiigo curru radiantibus intulit astris,^^ and Hercules 
raptus drives like a second Elijah in triumphal chariot or coach- 
and-four into heaven. Ovid, Met. 2. oOG : 

. . . “ct (•clcri raptos per iuania vento 

iinposuit caolo, vicinaqiie sidcra feeit,” 

where the rapti, viz., Calisto and Areas, not only are nut 
<*nifuhrt or otherwise dishonourably treated or spoken of, but 
have the high honour paid them of being turned into constel- 
lations and fixed permanently in the sky : and, especially, Ovid, 
Met. 11. 75Jf (of Aesacus) : 

“ regia progenies, et si descenderc ad ipsiim 
ordine poi’pctuo quaeris, sunt huius origo 
Ilus et Assaraeus raptusque lovi Ganymedcs, 

Laomedonquo soncx, Piiamusquc novissinia Troiac 
tempora sortitus,’* 

where Ovid, always clear and transparent as the Castalian 
stream itself, sets forth in his brief “Jove-ravished” the honour 
conferred on Ganymede by his rape, leaving to Virgil to add 
honores for the benefit of those who require to be told that 
Jove’s rape was an honour — then, as in after times, the greatest 
honour could be conferred on mortals. Also Tacitus, Hint. 1. 20 ; 
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“ adeoqiie parata apud males seditio, etiam apud integros dis- 
simulatio fuit, lit postero Iduiim die, redeimtem a coena Otho- 
nem rapturi fuerint, nisi,” &c. Hut. 1. S7 : “Ibi ties etvigiiiti 
speculatores consalutatum Imperatorem, ao paucitate salutan- 
tium trepidum, et sellae festinanter impositum, strictis mucroni- 
bus rapiunt.” And Hist. 1. 39 : “ Adfertur rumor rapi in castra 
incertum quern senatorera, mox Othonem esse qui raperetur,’^ 
whore the grave historian designates the carrying-off of Otho 
by his friends, in order to place him on the throne of the Caesars, 
by the identical term by which our author designates the carrj^- 
ing-off of Ganymede in order to instalhim as the piier amatus’^ 
of J ove. Compare Genesis, 5. 3.^ : “ AndEnoch walked with God ; 
and ho was not ; for God took him an enlevement never not 
regarded honourable either by Jew or Christian, and placed in 
the same category witli the rape of Ganymede, oven by a Prime 
Minister of the British Crown ; Gladstone, Juventm mundi : 
“ The legend of Ganymede, which was afterwards perverted to 
tlie purposes of depravity, is in Homer perfectly pure, and 
indeed seems to recal, though it is in a lower form, the tra- 
dition of Enoch, ‘who was not, for God took \\in\^^\Gen,5.3Ji). 

Compfire also Anthol. Palat., Append. Planud., c. 16 , 
]Cpiur./,S: 

TlpoKKos €y<a nauAou, BvCayriosy ov irepi Stafia 
TTiA^daovra Aiktis fia(ri\7}ios ripvatrcv av\ri, 
oipp' €triv ffrofia vkttov epiffBevtos $a<rt\riosj 
ayyeAAet 5’ oS€ y^pas effriv Q.id\<av , 

where it is as impossible to doubt the honourable nature of the 
rape, as it is to overlook the reference to, and direct comparison 
with, the rape of Ganymede. 

The more dishonourable in Jlmo’s estimation had been the 
honours conferred by Jupiter on a house she hated, the more 
composing and consoling, not the more inflaming, had been also 
the effect of those honours on Juno’s mind. 

Honor K s. Apul. Met. 8^ (Venus, who is jealous of the 
honours paid to Psyche, threatening Psyche, for whom men had 
forsaken the worship of Venus) : “ Sed non adeo gaudens ista, 
quaecunque est, meos honores usurpabit.” 
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33 {a). 

HIS ACCKNSA SUPER 


Super his, aut do his ; aut super metura Carthaginis, his 
qiioque accensa,’’ Serv., ed. Lion, the former of the two 
interpretations being preferred by Burmann : super his 
accensa, /.<?., propter haee.” Most other commentators, how- 
ever, prefer the latter ; which is, as I think, undoubtedly the 
true one : — ^First, because the causes of Juno’s hostility to the 
Trojans are thus the more clearly set out and distinguished 
from one another. Secondly, because super is joined after 
the same manner and in the same sense with ineendere by Valer. 
Flaccus (2. 126), where, speaking of Fame, already and of 
lua'self kindled or inflamed, he says : 

“ hanc super inoondit Vcniw atquo liis vocibus implot.” 

Thirdly, because it is Virgil’s own habit thus to use mpcf adver- 
bially : Aett. 7. UOl : 

sacvit amor ferri ct scelcrata insania belli, 
ira super 

“ hos inter motiis, medio in flapjrantc tumultu, 
ecce super moesti majs^na Diomedis ab urbe 
legati responsa ferunt . 

2.70: 

“ eui nequo apud Danaos usquam locus, et super ipsi 
Dardanidac infen si poenas cum sanguine poscunt;’' 

and fourthly, because it is so used by Phaedr. 4. 23. 14 : 

“ super etiam iaclas, tegero quod debet pudor 

add to all which, we are expressly so informed by Priscian, 
Insf. llf, 52 (ed. Hertz ap. Keil) : “Invenitur [super] tamen 
etiam verbo adiuncta vel nominativo participii in quo sine dubio 
adverbium esse ostenditur, ut Virg. in I. Acncid. : . 

bis accensa super, iactatos aoquore toto.* 


HKVKY, AFNTEIDEA, VOL. I. 


13 
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33 (&)-36. 

lACTATOS AEQUORE TOTO 

TROAS RELIQUIAS DANAUM ATQUK IMMITIS A(!HILLI 
ARCEBAT EONGE LATIO MULTOSQUF. PER ANNOS 
ERR A BANT ACTI FATIS MARIA OMNIA CIRCUM. 


Not ACIT FATIS MARIA OMNIA CIRCUM, but ERRABANT MARIA 
OMNIA CIRCUM — ^these words, errabant maria omnia circum, 
being a repetition of iactatos aequore toto, and iactatos 
AEQUORE TOTO being a return to, or repetition of, “ multum ille 
iactatus alto,” verse 7 ; all these wanderings, all this tossing 
about on the sea being in their turn, as wo are informed in the 
next line, but so many difficulties put in the way of the founda- 
tion of the Boman nation. The subject-matter of our text is: 
How did these wanderings, this tossing over the whole sea, 
happen ? Why, if the Roman nation was to be founded, was 
it not founded at once, out of a face, as the vulgar expression 
is ? Our text informs us why. Juno was set against it ; could 
not, indeed, prevent its happening in the long run, but (accord- 
ing to ancient no less than to modern religious opinion — ^see Rem. 
on “ vi superum”, 1. (8fl) ), could put obstacles in the way, could 
make it all but impossible ; could delay, annoy, tease, harass, 
and perplex to ho end the chosen of heaven, the called according 
to heaven’s purpose. Hear herself (7. 313) : 

“ non dabitur rcgnis, esto, probiberc Latinis, 
atqiio immota manct fails Lavinia conjiix ; 
at trahero, atquc morastantif licet uddcrc rebus:** 

or, if you don’t believe the queen of heaven, hear the king (10. 

mo) : 

^'ha'^tcniis indiilsisse vacat. Sin altior istis 
sub prccibus venia ulla latet, totumque moveri 
mutarive putas bollum, spes pascis inancs 

in other words, if thou want any thing more than thisy know that 
even /, however willingy am yet wholly powerless to help thecy for 
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that Jupiter is not speaking of any unwillingnsss of his own to 
oblige Juno, but solely of the restraint under which he in com- 
mon with Juno was held by the almighty fates appears, not 
only from the word vacat, “it is free to me’’ (viz., to oblige 
thee so far), but from Lucan’s of the faith (6. 604) : 

“ impia laotatiir vulgatae nomine famac 
I’hcsaalis, et contra : Si fata minora movcrcs, 
pronnm crat, o iuvenis, qiios vclles (inquit) in actus 
invitos prael)cre Deos. Conceditur arti, 
imam cum radiia pressenmt sidcra moi*tom, 
inseruisse moras : et, qiiamvis fcccrit omnis 
Stella soncm, inedios herbis ahnimpimns annos. 
at simul a prima descendit origine niundi 
causanim scries, atqiic omnia fata laborant, 
si quidquam mutarc vclis, unoque sub ictu 
stat genua biimanum ; tunc, Tbcssula turba fatemiir, 
idiis fortuna iiotest/* 


Accordingly, Juno, making use of her indubitable right, her 
<! on€Cftm jwtefifaa , arceuat i.onc;e t.atio troas, reliquias 
DANAUM ATQUE iMMiTis AciiiLLEi ; and they, poor people, who 
could not stop, or turn about and seek a home elsewhere — for 
they were acti FA'ris, impelled forward by the inexorable fates 
to the very spot from which Juno kept them off (longe 
arckbat) — ^wandered about as a necessary consequence multos 

VKR AAXOS, 1 ACT ATI AEQUOKE TOT() : 

TANTAE MOLIK EllAT KOMANAM (:ONI>ERK GENIVM I 

the very picture presented to us in different colours, at verse 
236 : 

. . . *• cpiibus tot funera passis 

ciiJKrtiis ob Italian! tornirum clauditur orbis.’^ 

• 

Commentators, not understanding the drift of the passage, 
viz., to point out the antagonism between the two forces — ^the 
force of the fates, driving towards Latium, and the force of 
Juno, keeping off from it — an antagonism on which the whole 
action of the poem turns ; and confounding agere with iactare 
have imderstood the words acti fatis as expressive of the fated 
wanderings, troubles, adventures and sufferings of the Trojans,^ 
and busied themselves with a vain discussion how those wander- 

15 * 
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ings, adventures, and sufferings, so constantly elsewhere ascribed 
to the ill-will of Juno, should here be ascribed, not to the ill-will 
of Juno, but to the fates. Hence Servius’s “SI fatis, nulla 
lunonis invidia est. Si lunonis invidia fatigabantur, qiiomodo 
dicit ACTi FATis? Sed hoc ipsum lunonis odium fatale est. 
Agebantur fatis lunonis, i. e., vohintate.^^ Hence Heyne’s 
‘‘ Non tarn quoniam hoc lunonis odium fatale erat, ut Servius ; 
sed potius, (pioniam hi ipsi Troianorum errores fatales erant 
and hence Voss’s 

. . . “ iinJ vii*lo (l<‘r Jaliro 

irileii, vom Sehicksal gfjagt, sio iiiiiher duvcli alio 

Wagner has kept clear of the error — in his earlier editions by 
silence, in his edition of 1861 by almost literally translating 
from my Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery, and Adversaria 
Virgiliana : Sie factum est ut circum omnia maria eiTarent 
A(Ti FATIS, quae eos nusquam consisterc^ patiebantiir, antequam 
invenissent sedem destinatam/’ 

Acti fa'ims, driven, impelled, carried onward by the fates, 
in the one invariable direction, viz., towards Latium, Ovid, 
Met. 8. 3 : 

. . . “ dant plaoidi cursum redcuntibns Austri 
Acacidis, Cophaloqiic, qiiibus felicitor acti 
ante expectatiini portus temiero pelitos 

carried on in the one desired direction, viz., towards port, 
7. 199 : 

“ sivc ciToro viap, sou tcini)estatibus acti, 


iiuminis intrastis ripaa, portuque sedetis 

not iaotati, tossed about, but drken, i. e., driven in this direc- 
tion, driven hither, 7. 239 : 

“ sed nos fata dcum vestras exrpiirere terras] 
imperiis cfferc siiis.” 

8. 333 : 

“ mo pulsum patria, pelugique extrema sequentom, 

Fortuna omnipotena, ct ineluctabile Fatum, 
his posiicro locis ; matrisque etjen tremenda 
Carmentis Nymphac monita, ot Dens auetor Apollo.’" • 
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«. 131 : 


4 . 


223 : 


** sod moa me virtiia et aaneta omeulu Diviim, 
fogiuitiqiie p{itn?s, tua tema dcdita fania, 
eouiunxerc tihi, at fatts rgere volontem.” 


. . . “ qiiilma aclus uterqiie 

Europac atipii} A.siae fatis eoiKMirrorit orbis,” 


(where we have the picture of the two orbs or worlds of ]Surope 
and Asia, each of them impelled by the fates (‘ actus fatis’), 
encountering each other, dashing against each other, like two 
kniglits in the middle of the lists, exactly as we have in our 
text the picture of the Trojans impelled by the fates (Atrri 
fatis) towards Italy, and met full in front by the thwarting 
force of Juno warding them off, driving them back (aropuut 
L oxoK LATio)). Compare also Aen. 3. 5 : 

“ aiij» uriis agiinur divum” . . . 

ami 6. 370 : 

“ prodigiis aidi caelestibtis.** . . . 

Ovid, 3Iei. 11. 721 : 

... “ lluctibiis actiini 
fit propius corpus [Coycis] 

not tossed backwards and forwards, or it would never liave 
come nearer, but driven forwards, Senec. Oedip, 980 (chorus, 
enunciating the Necessarian philosophy) : 

“fatis ugimiir ; ccditc fatis;” 

ii€it we are tossed liither and thither by the fates, but we are 
driven onward by the fates, as explained by the immediately 
subsequent 

“ dura i-cvoluta manu 
omnia certo tramitc 'vadunt, 
priniusquo dies dedit extremum P* 

aiMl, to leave the Latin and ascend to the original Gheek word, 
Pind. Nem. 11, 1^2 (ed. Boeckh) : 


Kat 0yaroy ovrws c0>os a^ci. 

fioipa* 
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[where Di»seu notum ayetv imprimis de fato”] ; not drives 
hither and thither, but drives or leads on, Soph. Oed, Coloiu 
15i7 (ed. Elmsl.) : 

TijSe yap fi ayti 

Epfiris 0 vo/jivosi ri t € iftprepa Oeos’ 

not drives hither and thither, but drives or leads on. See Kem. 
on “ Italiam fato profugus . . . vonit,’’ verso 6, and on “ Cunctiis 
ob Italiam terraruni clanditiir orbis,” v. 237. 


3i>. 

ARCEHAT 


Eipyf, Juno’s old trick; Oallim. Upimt. in Del, 50 : 

rco pa Kai avrri [Jtmo] fxtv (rKomriu aiOfpos €i(r(a, 
anripxo/Jieyrj fifya Br} ri Kat ov (parov. €ipye 5e Aijrat 
rcipofAevnjv aSitri. duof $€ oi eiaro ^povpoi 
yatav ciro'irTCVovTes. o fitv vedoy rivetpoio 
flfjL^yos v^ri\ris Kopvipus ewi BpriiKos Ai/utuv 
Oovpos Apiis €pv\a(r<r€ (fvv eyrttri. 

tf J’ €iri y7i<raav trfprj ffKoiros evp^ta’^y 
7j<rT(\, Kopri &avjJLayT05, tTra'i^atra Mifiayri, 
fyO' 01 pL^y rro\if<r(riyy o<rais «r€)8aAA€T0 ArjTw, 
pupLyoy aveiAriTripeSf aTrtrpwvwy Se Hex^trOai, 

And Pausanias 9. 11. 2 : — EvravOa tiaiv tiri rvirov yvvatKwi^ 
tiKOpe^f ajuLvSpOTepa TjSij ra ayaXpara* ravrac KaXov<riv oi OrjfSatoi 
^appoKiSaCf irepipOfii^ai Se vtto Trig Upag (jramv tpiroSia sivai raig 
wSicriv AXKpriPrjg* ai psv St] ^tth^ov AAfc/iT)vt|i; juij Tcieeiv. 
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34. 

KEMQUIAS DAXAUM ATQUE IMMITIS ACHILl.t 

Lycophron, Casaand. 662 (ed. Potter) : 

€iro\J/€Tai Sc \ei\l/ayou ro^ev/iaruu 
rov Kripajxwrov, TleuKecos, IlaKaifiovoSy 
“ vidcbit deimlc .sagittariim Eeliquias 
Alcxicaoi, Tedifori, ralaemonis.” 

Valerian. Pierius, Hexam. Od., etc., p. 110, ed. Yen. 1550 : 

** vivimua en miscrae post saeva Incendia Romae,* 
totque ncces, pcstes, exitii omnc genus ; 
reliquiae immanis Gomiani, immitis Ibori, 
vivimus, ct nondum funditus occidimus/* 


30-48. 

CUM lUNO 

HAKC SECl M 

PALLASNE EXURKUE CEASSEM 

ARGIVOM ATQT^E TPSOS POTUIT STiEMERGEHE PONTO 


IPSA lOVIS RAPIDUM lACULATA E NURIBUS IGNEM 

% 

DISIECITQUE RATES EVERTITQUE AEQUORA VENTIS 
ILLUM EXSPIRANTEM TRANSFIXO PECT'ORE FLAMMAS 
TURBINE CORRIPUIT SCOPULOQUE INFIXIT ACUTO 
AST EGO QUAE DIVOM INCEDO REGINA lOVlSQUK 
ET SOROR ET C()NIUNX:*UNA CUM GENTE TOT ANXOS 
BELLA GERO 

Compare, and it can hardly be imitation, Ovid, 


• The sack of Romo by a league in 1527 between the King (Francis I.) of 
Franco and Emperor (Charles V.) of Germany, in the Pontificate of Clement VII. 
(Card. Giulio de* Medici.) 
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(of the same Juno meditating vengeance on Ino and Atiia- 
mas) : 

“ ncc tiilit ; ct scciim : Potiiit de pcllico natus 
vertere Maeonios, pclagoque immergcre, nautas, 
et laccraiida suae nati dare viscera iiiatrii 
ct triplicca opciirc novis Minyeidas alia ; 
nil potcrit luno, nisi inultos Acre dolores ? 
idqiio Tiiihi satis cstP hacc una potcntia nostra estP’* 


37. 

TANTAE MOl.IS ERAT 

So great a job was it, exactly as (well quoted by Conington) 
Liv. 25. 11: “Via, qua) in portum per medium urbem ad mare 
transmissa est, plaustris transvebam naves baud magna mole,” 
without having any great job of it, without much trouble. 


38. 

IN ALTUM 


Ai/ruM, not the deep [jyrofuiuhm), but the high, the Boman 
notion of the sea being that it was high, elevated above the 
land ; verse 38-5 ; 

“ bis denis Plirygium consccndi navibus acquor,** 

where see Rem. ; also Rem, on “alto prospiciens,” verse 130. 


40. 

AETERNIJM BERVANS SUB PECTORE VULNUS 

Theocr. Idt/IL 11, 15 (of Polyphemus) : 

. . . €x9iffroy €xw woKaphoy cAkos. 
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41. 

AIKNK IXCEPTO DESISTERE VKITAAI ? 


iSTot “ am I to desist,” but, “ am I, IJ uno, to desist ?” “ Is it I, I 
Juno, who am to desist?” The key to the meaning is afforded 
no less by the position of aiene, first word in Juno’s soliloquy 
(see Eem. 2. 246), than by ‘‘ast ego, quae divum incedo regina, 
lovisque et soror et coniux,*’ verse 50, where ego is in so high a 
degree emphatic. Compare ‘‘Tune ille Aeneas?” verse 621 — 
Is it possible thou art that Aeneas? also, Ovid, ITcvoid, 9. "21 
(Dejanira to Hercules) : 

“ tone ferunt goiiiinos prossissc tonacitcr angiics 

— Is it thou they say squeezedst? Is it of thee they tell that 
thou squeezedst? 


42. 

ITALIA TKUCROULM AVKRTERK llEGEM 


Not merely, turn away, but turn back, from Italy; make him 
turn from Italy, so as to show his back. So 0\i(i,{Mctanu 9. 5J), 
of Hercules in the combat with Achelous forcing his adversary 
round, and then jumping upon his back : 

“ inipulsumqiio iiiaiiu (certum mihi vcra fatori) 
protinus avcrtit, tcrgocyie onerosiis inhacsit.’* 

And Virgil himself {Aeti. U. ,}89), of Dido turning her back on 
Aeneas as she goes away and leaves him : 

. . . “ seqiie ex oculis avertit et aufert ; ’* 

and, Aen, 8. 207, of Oacus driving the oxen from their stable to 
his cave: 

“ quatuor a stabiilia pracstanti oorporc tauros 
avertit,’* 
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not merely turns off from their stable, but drives from their 
stable in the opposite direction : and especially, Livy, 7. 8 : “His 
inter se vocibus conoitati, clamore renovata, inferunt pedem : et 
primum gradu moverunt hostem, deinde pepulerunt ; postremo 
iam baud dubie avertunt.” See Item, on 1. 572. 


43. 


QUIPPE VETOR FATIS 


We are only at the forty-third line of the poem, and behold 
already, for the third time put forward, the contention, the con- 
trariety of purpose, between gods on the one hand and fate on 
the other, the bone of contention being always the same, viz. : 
the sovereignty of the world, whether to be given to Home or 
Carthage. We have this contention in the very first verses of 
the prologue, where the fates have in the long run brought 
Aeneas to Italy : 

“ Italian! fato profugiis Lavinaqiio venit 
litora,” 

notvvithstanding all the exertions of adverse gods to keep him 
away : 

. . . “ innltuniillc et terris iactatiis et alto 

vi supenmi 

and where (notwithstanding all the wars raised against him by 
these same adverse gods : • 

“ niulta qiioque et bello passus ” ... 

comp. 7. 310 and seqq.) ho becomes the forefather of the 
Homan people, the pioneer of the builders of Home : 

.. . . “ dum conderet urbeni 

inferretque dcos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albaniquo patrcs atqiic altue moenia Romac.’* 
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We have it repeated, gone back upon, in the peroration or 
summing-up of the prologue : 

. . . “ iuetutos acquore toto 

Trojia, reliquiaa Daiiaiim atquo immitis Acliilli, 
arcebat loiipo Latio; luultosq^io por annos 
errabant, aoti fat is, maria omnia circuni;” 

and for the third time we have it liere, where the queen of the 
gods herself, about to take her first decisive step in the new 
campaign she is entering upon against Troy, reflects that she is 
going directly in the teeth of the fates, and — simultaneously 
with the reflection — contemptuously sets at nought the rival 
potency, the co-ordinate estate: qi ippe vktor fafis! The 
fates won’t allow me, forsooth ! Let them hinder mo if they 
can. I don't believci one word of it. Shall I have less of my 
own way than Pallas ? If I sit down content, and allow myself 
to be thus lorded over, who from this day forward Avill over 
again recognize me as the queen of heaven or lay one offering 
on my altar ? In other words, what use in Gods if the Fates 
rule ? The very question put by theist and atheist alike at the 
present day^ and which, answered by the theist to himself as 
tluno answers it in her own breast, is answered by the atheist 
aloud as it is answered by Yirgil and the i)oeiu. 


45 , 

LXIUS on NOXAM ET FURIAS AIACIS OILEI 

TJmus belongs not to ()iLEi,#but forms a separate object for 
NOXAM, as OILEI foims a separate object for furias; in other 
words, the structure is on noxam unius [hominisj, et furias 
aiacis OILEI ; first, because it is according to our author’s usual 
habit of expressing a complex thought, not in one complex sen- 
tence, but in two or more simple sentences ; secondly, because 
we have the exactly similar expression “ unius ob iram” standing 
by itself at verse 255 ; and thirdly, because the corresponding 
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'Greek expression, tvog Xa)f3nc stands by itself in Lyco- 
phron, Cassandr. J6'J (Sebastiani) : 

cvos 86 \o»0ris cu^ri, fivpmp rfKutov 
EAA.as rreva^et vaffa rovs Kevovs ra^ovs, 
ovK oifToBriKais, €^rjfi€Povs»* 

Compare Sail, llistor. 1. (ed. Dietseli) : “Leges, indicia, 
aerarium, i)roviiieiae rcges penes nnum [i.e. Snllam] Sen 
Here. Oot, .!i67 (Dejanira speaking) : 

, . . . “ frtniiiiie ill toiTas nmgo 

ih scendat astris linia dosorti.s lii'ot, 
ct bruma niossos vidiMt, ot cantu fiigax 
slot doprohoiisimi fiiliiiMi, ot versa vioo 
medius ooaotis foivoat sbdlis dies : 
non flcctot nniim,** 

where, as Virgil in our text by tlie single word uni us, Seneca 
produces by the single word ununi (the one single man, viz. 
Hercules) the entire effect produced by Livy, 24. 34, by the 
two words uuus homo : “Et habuisset tanto impetu coepta res 
fortunam, nisi unus homo [one single man, viz., Archimedes] 
Syracusis ea tempestate fuisset.” Compare also Tacit. 

IJ. W: “Sed cuicunejue, nedum parent!, defensioncm tribuen- 
dam ; nec accusatores adesse, sed vocem iinius ex inimica domo 
adferri.” Tacit, lo, : “Unde quanquam adversus, 

sontes et novissima exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tan- 
quam non utilitate publica, sed in saevitiam unius absume- 
rentur.’' Tacit. Agric. 27 : “ Iniquissima haec bellorum conditio 
est : prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’^ 
Tacit. Annal. 3. o3 : “Maius aliquid et excelsius a principe pos- 
tulatur, et cum recte factorum sibi quisque gratiam trahant, 
unius invidia ab omnibus peccatur.’^ 

The reproach contained in xjnius ob noxam is turned against 
Juno herself by Venus, verse 255 : “Unius ob iram.” 

Unius noxam, the offence of a single person; the injury, the 


* ed. Canter, Lcipz., 1788, in which Mr, Davies does not find any 

appropriate signification. The verse is translated by Canter : 


*‘non urnis, sed scopulis insidentia.’* 
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ham done by a single person: furias aiacis oilei, the madness 
of Ajax Oileus— the first clause being a thesis of which tlie second 
is an epexegesis, a general enunciation of which the second is a 
particularization ; and the two clauses together making up the 
sense : on account of the insane offence of a single person, Ajax 
Oileus. Compare Aesch. Sept. adv. Thch. 1001 (Antigone of 
Polynices and Eteocles, who had slain each other) : 

ua ^at/xovaurcs cu ara 
“lieu insanicntcs in peniieio ! ** 

where, in ar^ we have the xoxa of our text, and in Saijuovou/rcc 

the FURIAS. 

PuRiAs oiLET. The fury of Oileus, /. e. furious Oileus. 
Claud. 6 Coufi, Honor. lOh ; Gildonis furias,’’ the fury of Gildo, 
i. e. furious Gildo. Ovid, Fast. 3. '203: “ llippolytus, furiis 
(lireptus equorum,” the fury of horses, /. e. furious horses. 

Noxam et FURIAS AIACIS oiEKi. Ausoii. EpUjr. (in Didus ima- 
gineni) : 

“ fscd furias fugiens atqiic armii procacis Tarbae/’ 

the war with which I was threatened by furious larbas. 


48-41). 

ILLUM expiraxtem traxsfixo pectore ff^ammas 
TURBINE CORRIPUIT SCOFI LOQUE INFIXIT ACUTO 


VAlt. LECT. 

IKFIXIT 1 Eom.y 3Ied.. II 1?. Ill Home, 1469 ; Venice, 1470 ; Aldus (1514); 
P. Manut. ; all editors. 

IKFLIXTT II -ft .III “Cornutus ait: ikflixit verius, ut sit vehementius,’' 
Servius, ed. Lion ; “Sunt qui leg;ant ixflixit, .... <iuod ego nusquam 
inveteribus codd. obscrvavi. Sane vcro Ti. Donatus infixit . . . Fie- 
ri us. 

O. Fr., Pill, Ver,, Si GaU. 
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This passage has been generally understood in the sense 
assigned to it by Voss : 

*‘ihn, (Icr hell aiisdampft ans durchschmettcrtcm husen den glnthauch 
hub sie im wirbcl einpor, und spiesst an ein sfrharfcs gcstcin ihn.** 

How is our author to be relieved from the opprobrium of having 
placed so absurd, so revolting a picture in the vestibule, on the 
very threshold, of his great poem ? Is it by summarily reject- 
ing not only these two, but the whole four verses as spurious ? 

Eau in Scliedimm. p. 24, hos quatuor versus tumore tragicos 
insignesabhoc loco alionos et ab alia manu adiectoshabet,'’ For- 
biger. The whole four verses are in all the MSS., and quotations^ 
are made from one or other of them by Probus, Servius, Macro- 
bins, and Priscian. Is it by reading infijxit? Nobody has 
yet pointed out a single MS. in which that reading is to be 
found. Is it by understanding tnfixit to be used in the sense 
of i 1 1 i s i t ? ‘‘ Ipsum vero Pallas fulmine percussum procellae 
vi scopulo etiam illisit,” Ileyne. Who ever before heard of 
infigere used in such sense ? Or what was to hinder Virgil, 
if lie had meant i 1 1 i s i t , from saying i 1 1 i s i t , with Hyginus, 
Ilf) : ‘‘ Aiax Locrus fulmine est a Minerva ictus, quern fluctus 
ad saxa illiserunt, unde Aiacis petrae sunt dictae.’’ The 
word would have suited his measure precisely as well. Is 
it by understanding the unhappy wretch to have been already 
dead when he was thus spitted on the sharp rock ? “ Ihn selbst 
mit dem blitze, und Hess sodann seinen leichnam von den wellen 
an die klippen spiessen,” Ladewig. If such had been the 
meaning, we had had, not illum expirantkm pectore (or cor- 
pore) butpectus (or corpus expiransj. Illum expiran- 
TEM can only be spoken of a Hving man, and even if it could 
be spoken of a corpse, the picture had been scarcely less revolt- 
ing, less absurd; the act performed by Pallas scarcely less 
undignified, less unworthy of the goddess. How then ? In 
what other way, if in none of these, is Virgil’s painting, Pallas’s 
action, to be vindicated, the painting to be made worthy of the 
painter, the action of the actor? In the simplest way in the 
world, viz., by understanding infigere to be used in our text 
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in the only sense in which infigere is ever used anywhere, 
viz., in that of infixing^ L e. forcing into a place or thing, in such 
manner that the object so forced remains fixed in it, cannot get 
out : Oicer. de Divinat. 3, 31 : Timide fortasse signifer evel- 
lebat, quod fidenter infixerat.” Aen. 9, 7,^6 : 

.... “ porlacqiie iiifigitnr liaHta.” 

2?. J75; 

“ lancea consequitur, nimpitquc iufixa bilicem 
loricara.* 

Seneo. Oedij). 1036 (Jocasta speaking) : 

. . . “ utnimnc pcctori iniigain meo 

toliiin, an patent! conditum iiigulo unprimam?” 

Ach. 1:2. 721 : 

‘S'omuaquc obnixi infigunt ** .... 

Tacit. Ann. 1, kii : Our enira prime coiioionis die ferriim 
illud, quod peetori meo infigere parabam, detraxistis." Wal- 
tharius, 1292 : 

“ nara veniens [hasta] clipco sic cst ecu marmore laovi 
excussa, et collcni vehumenter sauciat, usque 
ad clavos infixa solo.” 

Aen. U. i : 

. . . “ baci’ont infix! pectoro voltus 

verbaqiie.” 

Sil. 12. 738 : 

• . . ** nutis infigunt oscula matres.” 

Sil. 8. 127 (of Dido): 

** oscula, qua stetcras, bis terque infixit arenae.” 

Ovid, Triit. 2. 5. 9: 

“ haec inihi semper enint imis infixa medullis.” 

Senec. Thyed, 97 (Tantalus to Megaera) : 

. . . ** quid famcm infixaiu intiniis 

agitas medullis.” 

Infixit, then, in our text is not impaled, but the very opposite, 
firmly fixed in ox on; and differs from imposuit only in 
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the gi’eater firmness with which the object is placed, inasmuch 
as it is not merely placed but placed ///, fixed uk Compare 
Ovid, Metam. 2, 506 (of Callisto and Areas carried off and 
l^laced among the constellations) : 

. . . “ ct cclcri ra2>tos per inaiiia vento 

imposiiit caclo, winaqiie sidera fecit/’ 

where the sense were not changed, but only rendered stronger, 
the action intensified, by the change of iraposiiit into infixit. 
But scoruLO AcuTo, what is it? “The sharp rock on which he 
was impaled, or spiked ; the sharp rock which ran into his body,’^ 
answer all the commentators: “Spiesst an ein scharfes gestein 
ihn,” Voss; “Liess seineii leichnam von den wellen an die 
klippen spiessen,” Ladewig. But wo have seen that he was 
not impaled or spitted at all, but only infijrod^ fixed in or 

iw, ScoroLo Acr ro, therefore, is the sharp rock on which ho 
was firmly fixed. But how or in what manner was ho thus 
infixed? What was the picture in Juno^s mind as she uttered 
those words? Was it of Ajax, snatched out of his ship in a 
whirhvind, and carried through the air to a rock and set on it, 
as Niobo was snatched up in a whirlwind and carried tlirough 
the air to Mount Sipylus (Ovid, Met. 6, JIO: 

<l(*t tamcn, ct valicU circuuidata turbine venti 
in patriam rapta est, ^ibi fixa caciiiiiiiie mentis 
liquitur, et lacrymc'i.s ctiamnum niai-mora manaiit 

where, let it be observed cn 2 )fmanf, that “ fixa cacuraine mentis’^ 
is not impaled on but fixed oriy i. e, set on, planted on, the summit 
of the mountain) ; as Callisto and Areas were carried up to 
heaven (Ovid, Met, 2, 506: 

, . . “ ct cclcri inptoS per iiiania vciito 
iiiposiiit caelo, yieinaque sidcra fecit”); 

and as, bating the chariot of fire and horses of fire, our own 
Elijah was earned up to the same place^(H llaX. Ata0., BamA. 

2, 1 : Kai eyevero ev rw avayav Kvpiov ev avaertKT/iO) roi/ 
HAeuu uiQ £/c “TOP ovnavov. Ibid, i, 2, 11: Ka£ tSov appa ttudoc, 
Kai innoi irvpoQy Kai SieareiAev avapecrov aptporsetov' koi 
HAtou 6v <rvff<rei(Tp<M) top oi/nai/or) ? No ; this were too 
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widely to deviate from the myth which always represents Ajax 
as in the water, as swimming and struggling personally with 
the waves ; Quint. Calab. 14. 548 : 

Aias S* oAAorf fi€U irtpturixfTo Sovpari vrios, 
aWorc 8* av xieiptirffi iirivv€y aKfivpa 
eucafAUTU Tirrivi fiiriv inrtpoirAoy €oucu5* 
o'xtC^'ro S* e^fiupoy otB/xa irept KpaT€p7j<rt 
ayBpos wrepdufioio' 0toi tie fuy eiffopoceyres 
riyoperiy km Kapros eBofifieoy* afiipi Se Ku/ia 
aWore fiey ^opeetfKe rre\<opioy^ tivt' ew* wcpriy 
ovpeos vtlnjXoio St* rjepos" aWore S* avre 
wlfoBey aySpa tpapay^ty eyeKpv^et' ouS* oye 
KUfiye vo\vr\riTOvs' froWoi Se fiey eyBa km eyBot 
fffieyyufieyoi (TfiapayiCoy effte iroyroto Kepavyoc 
otnree yap oi Bufioy eptTfSero Kript Saptairtrat 
Kovpri eptySouiroio Atos /ia\a vep Koreouira, 

TTpty r\7]yat Kcuca iroAAa Kai oKyefft rayxv fioyrj<rai‘ 
rouyeKa fiiy Kara $eyBos eSapLyero Sripoy oi(us 
ToyroBe retpopteyoy, 

Philostr. Icon. 2. 13 (of the painting in the Neapolitan 
gallery, of Ajax on the rock of Gyarus) : At rov 7r£Xa7ouc ortcr- 
rriKViai TTcrpat, Kot rf Z^ovaa Trcpt ai/rac 0aAarra, riptog re Suvou 
fiXeirtiJV £7rt rwv irerpwv, kqi ti kui 0poy)}juaroc £xwi' £7rt rtiv 
OaXarrav, o AoKpog Aiag. Be(5XriTai jatv rtiv eavrov vavt/, Bfiirvpou Se 
aurrjg arroTTriSTjaag ofxotre K£X<iipf)K€ rote Kvjiaai, rtov jutv SuKiraitovy 
ra Se eiritrwwfxevogy ra Se viravrXwv r(o areppot, Fupaig 8^ epru\a)i^ 
(ai Se Fopai irerpai eitriv VTreptjiaivovaaL rov Aiyaiov koXwov)^ 
Xoyovg virept^povag Xeyei Kara rwv Oetov avrwp, £^’ otg o Ilocrft- 
Satv avTog ewi rag Pupag areXXtrat, ^o/Sepog, <o Trai, icat \eifHMfog 
TrXetogy Kai rag ^airag eZriplUBvog. Kat rot wore Kai avvefiaxu rta 
Aoicpcii Kara ro lAtov, auxjipQvovvri Se Kai ^£(So/x£V(i> roii; OtuiVt xa- 
eppwvvv dvrov rw oKrinrpu). jfvv Se eweiSfi vpptZovra opa, rriv 
rpiaivav ew^ aurov fpepUy Kai weirXriZerai o av\tiv rijc 7r£r(iac, a 
avexojv rov Aiavra, log airoattaairo avrov avrtj vfipti : Seneca^ 
Agam, 537 : 

. . • “ transit [fulnien] Aiacem, et ratem, 

ratisque partem secum et Aiacis tulit. 
nil ille motus, ardua ut cautes sale 
ambustus exstat, dirimit insanum mare, 
fluctiisquc rumpit pcctore, et navem manii 
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comploxus in se traxit, et coeco man 
collucet Aiax : omne rcsplendct fretum. 
tandem, occupata nipe, foribundnm intonat, 
superasse nunc se pelagus, atque ignes ;** 

Val.Flacc. 1.372: 

. . . “ ct tortum non ab love fulmen Oilous 

qui gemit, Euboicas nato stridcnte per undas.” 

Or, is the picture in Juno’s mind that of Ajax in his ship ; of 
the ship of Ajax whirled away by the turbo and stuck on a 
rock, as Serestus (5. 204) is said to have stuck on a rock — 

. . . “ saxis in prociirrentibus haesit” — 

the ship which carried Serestus having stuck on a rock P No ; 
for first, this were not merely a departure, but a double de- 
parture, from the myth, which represents the ship as foundering 
at sea, and Ajax saving himself by swimming (Philostratus, 
as above: BcjSXtirae fi^v rijv savrou vavv, e/iirvpov Ss avriic 
anoirridtiffac o/ioac KVjuaai, ro^y /icy SicicTraicyy, ra Se 

eirtffirwfievog^ ra Se viravrXwv rta arepvto • • . o S’ A tag [having 
reached and clambered up the rockj oiov eic fnOric avaifteptov 
wepiaBpei to ireXayoc outc yavy opoiy, ovre yqy^ ; and, secondly, 
IT.LUM in the emphatic position — first word in the line, and so 
far preceding its verb, and joined, besides, to expirantem — can 
only be Ajax himself personally; whose fate, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the vessels, already disposed pf in the twp 
preceding lines, comes now to be treated of. 

What then was that fate P what was it happened to Ajax ? 
He was struck with lightning, and thrown by the storm on a 
sharp rock. Juno does not specify more particularly; she is not 
relating the story to persons ignorant of it, and therefore re- 
quiring, in order to understand it, to be informed of the details; 
she is referring to the well-known myth for her own satisfaction 
only, and in illustration of her own case. The details are no 
doubt all present in her memory ; how Ajax was struck with 
lightning ; how the ship he was in, set on fire by the lightning, 
was whirled away by the storm ; how Ajax leaped into the sea 
out of the burning vessel just before it went down, and, witk 
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the greatest difficulty reached, by swimming, the sharp, ragged, 
inhospitable rock of Gyarus, Instead of going through all these 
particulars, Juno “ sequitur summa fastigia rerum”— strikes Ajax 
with lightning, catches him in a whirlwind, and fixes him on a 
sharp rock. Her turbine corripuit, scopui.o infixit reminds 
ns of veni, vidi, vici. In the one ease the blanks are filled 
up by the mythographer, as in the other by the historian. 

This is all very well,” I am told, “ if we only had an example of 
some one else infixed on a rook without being impaled on it.” 
Let us see. What is it Senecd says of himself when he is about 
to be banished to Corsica {Ejuf/r. 9. IS) ? 

“ ille tuns quondam magnus, tua gloria, civis 
inSgar scopiilo. Corduba, solve comas/’ 

la not this “infigni scopulo” the very scortiLO infixit of onr 
text P What more remote from Seneca’s thought than all notion 
of impaling? Or what more reniote from the same Seneca’s 
thought than all notion of being pasted, or glued to anything, 
when, speaking of the same exile, he says to Orispus, A.nthoh 
Lat. (Meyer), 135. 11 : 

en hie qui iacco saxis tclluris adhacrens ! 
mens tecum est, nulla quae cohibetur humo.” ? 

Let us see again : with what word is it Prometheus expresses 
his being infixed on Caucasus by Jupiter, as a ship is tied 
(adnectunt) to the shore by sailors? Is it not by this veiy 
infixit ? Attius’ translation of Aeschylus’ lost tragedy, Ilpo- 
fiifitvQ XvofitvoQ (Cicero, Titsc. Qiuicst, Iff) z 

IbioM. • . . “ navem ut horrisono freto 

uoctem paventes timidi adnectunt navitac : 

Satumius me sic kifixit Jupiter, 
lovisque numcn Mulcibri adscivit manus. 

Uos illc cuneos fabrica crudeli inscrens, 
pemipit nrtus : qua miser sollertia 
transverberatus, castrum hoc Furianim incolo.” 

“Jupiter,” says Prometheus, “ infixed me here, pinned me here, 
fastened me here, with nails driven through my limbs”— an in^ 
fixing more mechanical, indeed, than that of Seneca on the 
island of Corsica, but being still the point-blank opposite of un- 

16 * 
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paling. Nor let any one demur to the authority of Seneen and 
Attius, or insist that such loose metaphorical use of infigere ia 
rare and exceptional ; such use of the word is of the commonest : 


and 


. . . *‘haercnt infixi pectore viiltiis 
verbaque 

*^haec tnibi semper erunt imis infixa mcdullis 


** uatis infignnt oscula matrcsi” 


quoted above. And — ^still more loose and metaphorical, as well 
as still more parallel to our text — Sil. 9. 173 (Decius to the 
Capuans) : 

“ hi [Romuiii] sunt qui vestiis infixum nioenibiis hostem 
deiccerc manu, et Capuam eripuerc siiperbis 
Suumitum iussis/’ 


where an enemy, not merely not in possession of the fortifi- 
cations of the city but not even attacking the city, and only 
threatening to attack it (Liv. 7. 29-33, inclusive), is said to be 
infixus on the fortifications; also Attius, PrometLy quoted 
above, Prometheus speaking : 

“ atquc liacc vetusta, saccUs glomerata honidis, 
luctifica clades nostro infixa cst corpori,” 


where the ‘‘clades infixa corpori” is the “vultiu*.” Compare 
also the precisely similar figurative application of affigere, 
5.852: 

. . . “ clavumqne affixus et hacrens 

nusquam amittcbut;*' 

10.160; 


** rallasquc sinistit) 

afiixus latcri 


Yal. Max. 2. 1 : “ luvenes . . . aliquem ex patribos oonscrip* 
tis, aut propinquam, ant patemum amioum, ad curiam deduce- 
bant, affixique yalvis expectabant, donee reduoendi etiam officio 
fongesentur also of inhaerere, the intransitiTe of infi- 
gere, Flor. 4. 12 : “ Daci montibus inhaerent : Cotisonis regie 
imperio, quoties concretus gelu Danubius iunxerat ripas, decur* 
lere solebant, et vidna popular!;” Flor. 2. 6: “Nec ideo tamen 
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Italia visceribus iubaerentem submovere poterat Annibalem 
and of haerere, !Plor. 2. 2 (of Regulus) : ‘‘Ipsam belli caput 
Cartliaginem urgebat obsidio, ipsisque portis inhaerebat.” 

ScoPULO iNPixiT, then, in our text, is not impaled on a rochy 
not even fixed into a rocky but fixed on a rocky no matter how — 
stuck on a rock, as we would say ; and differs in no respect 
except the greater intensity of the compound verb from ‘‘fixus 
cautibus,” the expression used by Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. 
1). 106, in his penciling of the same picture : 

. . . - . ‘‘fixusqiic Capharei 

caiitibus, int(n’ aquas ilamniam riictabat Oiloiis,” 

nor in any respect, except its similarly greater intensity, from 
caiitibus affigero,” the expression used by Pliny in his account 
of crowds of informers pinned to sharp rocky precipices by 
Trajan (Plin. Pa neff. 35): ‘‘Memoranda facies, delatorum classis 
permissa omnibus ventis, coactaque vela tempestatibus pandore, 
iratosque fluctus sequi, quoscunque in scopulos detulissent. . • . 
Quantum diversitas temporura posset, turn maxime cognitum 
ost, quum iisdem, quibus antea cautibus innocentissimus quisque, 
tuncnocentissimus af figeretur ; quumque insulas omnes, quas 
niodo sonatorura, iam delatorum turba compleret, quos quidem 
non ill praesens tantum, sed in aetermim repressisti, in ilia 
poenarum indagine inclusos in which last passage we have 
culprits carried by angry billows (as in our text Ajax by the 
turbo), and pinned to sharp and precipitous cliffs (as in our 
text Ajax is pinned in or on a scopulus acutus) — the meaning 
being, in the one case as in the other, not literally and mechani- 
cally pinned, but figuratively pinned ; in other words, confined 
to or on a cautes, or on scopulus acutus, by means of 
the surrounding sea. Compare the similar metaphorical use of 
afi'igere, Valer. Maxim. 2. 1. 9: “Quocirca iuvenes, senatus 
die, utique aliquem ex patribus conscriptis, aut propinquum, aut 
patemum amicum, ad curiam deducebant, aifixique valvis ex- 
spectabant, donee reducendi etiam officio fungerentur,” and the 
Tutpovg “xotpaStav eijurifievovg sepulcra scopulis insidentia*’’ 
Canter, sepulchres seated on scopuliy set on scopuli, stuck on 
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%copiiliy of this very Ajax and his comrades, Lycopbr. Ca8^ 
%andr. 365 (Sebastiani) : 

wos 8e \otfiris ayri fivpitav 

EAAas OTcva^ci iracra rovs k€V 0V5 raipouSf 

ovK offToSiiKaiSi €iprifieyous. 

ScoPULo, one of the Gyarae, a group of sharp, bare, aiguille- 
shaped rocks standing up out of the Aegean sea, Horn. Och/ns, 

k. m : 

Alas fi€V fiera vr}vat Bafiii HoAixilP^TfxoKnv. 
rvpri<riy fiiv irptara UoireiBacav ewfAao’O’eUf 
Terprjcty fA€ya\ri<rtf km clctrawac 0a\a<r(rri5‘ 

KM yv K€y €K<pvy€ Kripa, km 

Cl firi Wfp^iakou ciros cx^oAc, irat fiey aatydri' 

^ 1 } p* MKriri 0€foy fuycciy ficya AaiTjua BaAaffffris. 
rou 8c IlotrciSafitfy /icyaX* €kKv€V av^ritrayros' 
avTiK* €VtiTa rpiMVav ektov X^P^^ ffrifiapricriv 
rikaffe FvpMfiy verpriVy avo 8’ ccxitrcv avrrjy’ 

KM TO /xev avTodi TO 8c rpv<pos cfirretre voyratf 

Tfo p Alas TO vptorov fpt(ofi€yo5 fify* aaffdrj' 

Toy 8* c^opci icora vovroy aweipova KVfiMVoyra. 

[«s o /Acy cy^’ on-oAiuAcy, eirci iricy ak/nvpoy wBw/)] : 

Philostr. Icon, 13 (of the Neapolitan painting) r At rou TreAa^ 

70UC avearjiKViai Trtrpai, Kai ri Ziovtra wept avrag OaXarruy u/xu? 

T£ oavov jSXcTTfUU tTTl TOJU TTtTpwVy Kai Tl KQl (ppOV^paTOg eiTi 

ri;u 0aXarrav, o Aofcpoc Acoc* • • • oc Ss Fupai Trtrpaectoriu UTrep^ot- 
vovtrai rou Aiyaiov koXitou • , . Kai ircTrXfj^erac o av\riv rue 
nirpag, o av6\(ov rou Aiavra, wg aTtorxHdaiTO aurou auru vjipti, 

• . . o pev Stj llodeiStvv fp[3aXwv ttjv rpiaivav aTrapaSsi ro 
rpu^og auroj Aiavn Trig Trtrpag, at Se Vapai at Xoirrai ptpovtri re, 
eg odop OaXarra, Kai aavXoi ccrrijsouoe rcu IloarciStuue : Quint*. 
Calab. 14. 580 : 

icat yv Kty t^rikv^t kokov ptopou, ci firi ap* aurw 
pV^as May tytpBty cirt vpaeriKe Kokuyj\y' 
cvTc icapos [x^yaikoio Kar EyKfkaBoio ^aXtppay 
Ilakkas aeipa/Atyri ^iK^kr^y tiriKafiOake yrjaroyj 
71 p* cri Kaierai oicy vir* ovta/iaroio yiyavTos^ 
aiBakoey vycioyros ciffic ^P^ AoKpuy 

afi^fKakw^ty ayeucra Syffofifiopoy ovpfos oKpri 
vt^offty c^cpiTovva' $apvyt 8c Kaprepoy oyBpa' 
afi<pi 8c fAiy Bayaroio fitkas tKixri^ar' oktOpos 
yMfi ofius B/JiriOfyTa km arpvyeru tyi iroyrtt : 
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and Seneoa, Agam. 553: 

. . . “ plura cum auderet furens, 
tridente rupom submit pulsam pater 
Neptiimis, imis exsercns undis caput, 
solvitquc montem ; quern cadons sccum tulit ; 
tcrraquc et igne victus et pelago iacct.” 

On one of these rocks Pallas, not impaled, but infixed Ajax, 
as Seneca (above) expected to be infixed on the scopulus of 
Corsica ; as Prometheus (above) was infixed, though more closely 
and mechanically, on the Caucasian rupes; as the first Napoleon 
was infixed on the “ naked rock’’ of St. Helena — 

“ cin nacktcr fcls, fern von Eui’opa's kiiste, • 

ist zum gcfiingniss eudg ihm bcstimmt 

and as, in our own times. Garibaldi was infixed on the scoglio of 
Caprera, La Rifonna [Newspaper], Florence, Oct. 28, 1867; 
‘‘SuUo scoglio di Caprera essi avevano incatenato [infixed^ 
confinedy for ho was not put into chains] non Garibaldi ma il 
destine d’ltalia.” If it was proper for Seneca, E^ngr. 9, 
(above) to designate Corsica by the term scop ulo, and ifiomoh 
ad Ilelv. 8 : “ Toties huius aridi et spinosi saxi mutatus est 
populus”) to designate the same island by the term saxum ; if 
it was proper for Pindar to designate Delus, after it had been 
fixed on immovable pillars, by the term irtTpa (Pind. Fragm. 5, 
ed. Dissen (of Delus) : 

8?} Tore op9at 

irpffivuv airtopoutrav 

av 5' ^TTuepeufOiS verpau 

K101/€S' 

where Delus is called mrpa merely to distinguish it from float- 
ing Dolus), how much more proper was it for Virgil to designate 
by the term scopulo one of the Gyarae — all of them together 
little more than a reef of rocks in the Aegean, and on that 
account serving in later times, like Corsica itself, as a prison for 
state criminals? (Juvenal, 10, 170 : 

“ut Gyari clausus scopulis pan^aque Seripho” 

— where, be it observed en passanty not only have we the same 
term scopulus applied to the island, as incur text, but clausus 
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is as nearly as the different circumstances of the case permit, 
iiifixus : /W. 1. 73: 

“ aiidc aliquid brevibus Gyaris ct carccre dignum 

ibid. 13. 244: 

. . . “ dabit in laqneiim vestigia nostcr 

perfidiis, et iiigii patictur carceris unciim, 
ant maris Aegaci nipem, scopiilosqiie freqiientcs 
Gxulibus magnis.”) 

Sidon. Apoll. Upkt. 1. 7 : “Sed et iudicio vix per hebdomadem 
duplicem comperendinato, capitemultatus [Arvandus] ininsulam 
coniectus est serpentis Epidaurii: ubi usque adinimicorumdolo- 
rem devenustatus, et a rebus humanis veluti vomitu fortunae 
nauseantis exputus, nunc ex vetere senatus consulto Tiberiano 
triginta dierum vitam post sententiam trabit, uncum et gemonias, 
et laqueum perhoras turbulent! earnificis hoirescens/’ where a no- 
less-to-be-pitied, however much less renowned culprit than Ajax, 
or any of Ajax’s just-mentioned fellows in misfortune, is flung 
violently into the island of the Tiber — “ coniectus in insulam 
serpentis Epidaurii” {mutatis mutandis^ our author’s scopulo 
iNFixiT ACUTo) — ^there, out of all human society, beyond all hope 
of escape or deliverance, to languish out the brief interval during 
wliich, if not divine at least — next thing to divine — ^imperial 
retributive justice, not to appear too blood-thirsty, holds execu- 
tion suspended over the head of its victim. Also Marcian, 1. 5, 
I)e Literd, etEelcg. : ‘‘ Exilium triplex est : aut certorum locorum 
interdictio, aut lata fuga, ut omnium locorum interdictio praeter 
certum locum, aut insulae vinculum, i. e. relegatio in insulam 
also Tacit. Annal. 1. 3 : “ Nam senem Augustum devinxerat 
adeo, uti nepotem unicum Agrippam Posthumum in insulam 
Planasiam proiiceret” — flung away into the island of Planasia. 
Plin. Paneg. Sk : “ Oongesti sunt in navigia raptim conquisita, 
ut tempestatibus dediti abirent, f ugerentque vastatas delationibus 
terras ; ac si quern fluctus ac procellae scopulis reservassent, hie 
nuda saxa et inhospitale littus incoleret ; ageret duram et anxiam 
vitam, relictaque post tergum totius generis human! securitate, 
moereret.” Euseb. Vit. Constant. 2. 20 : fieraWoig m KaKonaOuv 
TTagaSoOevreg, tj vtjaovg oikhv KpiOevreg. Euseb. Vit. Const* 
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J?. 31 (Lex Constantini de pietate in Deum et de Christiana 
Teligione) : Ou fxr\v aWa kql otrovg ov /3ouAo/iEvouc vri^oi icarc- 
\ov<Ti, Trig irpofiviOeiag raurr/c airaXavcrai TrpoaTarTOfxiv' ottwc oi 
jnexpi vvv opwi/ TS Su(TX<opiaig icai TTBpippvTio irfpiKeKXei(rpevoi 
Oa\a(T<Tri, Trig (TKvOpMrrrig Kat oTrai/flowTroir epripiag cXevOepujOepTsg, 
rotg (piXTaTotg ffipag avTOvg OTroSatsv, rov svKTaiov ttoOov TrXiypw- 
<T(ii/Tfc* Tacit. 1. 2 : “ Plenum exiliismare ; infecti caedibus 
ficopuli”; and, translating from Tacitus, Macchiavelli, Dincomo 
wpm la jjrim. Dcca di 2\ LiviOj libr. 1, 10: “Vedra Koma 
arsa, il Campidoglio dai suoi cittadini disfatto, desolati gli 
antichi templi, corrotte le cerimonie, ripiene le citta di adulterj ; 
vedra il mare pieno di esilj, gli soogli pieni di sangue,” where 
scogli pieni di sanguo” (“ infecti caedibus scopnli”) are scogli 
full of the blood of culprits who had been first exiled to them 
{thrown into exile on them, infix! scopulis), and then during 
their exile put to death. Also Mela, y. 1 : “ In ipso mari monu- 
ment um Caepionis, scopulo magis quam insulae impositiim 
Vita 8, Fulgent,^ postfixed to his works, BibUoth. Paft\ Venet,^ 
1770, vol. xi. p. 096: “Et de ipso quoquo monasterio sub secreto 
recedens, ad insulam Cireinam paucis comitantibus fratribus, 
navigavit ; ubi in quodam brevi scopulo, cui nonien est Chilmi, 
ubi iam monasterium fabricari raandaverat, lectioni et orationi 
et ieiuniis vacans, &c. ; and Clothe, Iphig. aiif Taitr., act 
V . sc. 0 : 

Ii'iiKj. “ verhanno mieh zur strafe racincr thorlieit 
an finer klj2)pcn-inscl traiirig ufcr.’* 

“ Well, if iNFixiT does not signify that the rock ran into 
Ajax, that Ajax was spiked on it, at least acuto does ; else why 
the sharpness of the rock mentioned at all?” To signify tliat it 
was an aiguille-slmped rock; & spike, pin, or pen standing up out 
of the sea — the very shape, as has just been seen, of all the rocks 
of the group : Philostr. Icon. 2. 13^ quoted above : Ai tov TrcXa- 
701;^ aviGTriKviai weTpat ; and again, ibid., XtvKri pev vrro KvpaTiov 
tl OaXaTTa, GiriXaSeg* 8 ’ ai irtrpal Sia to au paiveGOai ; Am. 3 . 
76: 

. . . “ Gyaro celsa Myconoquc revinxit 

* Dll Cange, Gloss, in voce spiletum vel spiletus: spiletto, aciciilfi.'' 
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Petron. Epigr. (apud Wemsd.) : 

“ hac alta Gyai-o ligarit, iliac 
constant! MjTono dedit tencndam/' 

The notion of impaling or running into the body is as little 
contained in the epithet aoutus bestowed on one of these rooks 
as it is contained in the same epithet bestowed on the silex 
which rose out of the dorsum of Cacus’s cave, 8. 233 : 

**^Htabat acuta silex, praocisis undiquo saxis 
spcluiicac doi’so insurgens, altissima visii, 
diraniiu nidis domus opportuna volucrum.” 

Exactly as acuta silex is Lore nothing more than a peak, 
spike, or needle of flint, rising up high out of the dorsum of 
Cacus^s cave, acuto scopulo in our text is nothing more than 
a rocky aujnille peering high out of the water; Apollon.. 
Rhod. 3. 13G9 : 

. . . Ko\x^* irovTos 

iax^v o(ftrj<rty €irt/3po/i€afy 0iri\aS€(r<ri* 

The view then in Juno’s mind is that of Ajax pinned on a 
Gyarean scopulus by Pallas. Why docs she leave him there ? 
Why does she follow the myth no further ? Because it is the 
action of Pallas she is describing, and the action of Pallas in 
the myth went no farther, hardly even so far. The action of 
Pallas ended with the sinking of Ajax’s vessel : and Ajax, his 
vessel being sunk, struggled through the water (Quintus Calaber 
and Philostratus, as above) till he reached the scopulus and 
clambered up it. This might be all, with sufficient correctness, 
ascribed to Pallas, what was not expressly done by her with 
her own hand being at least done with her permission ; Quintus 
Calaber, as above : 

ovTTw yap 01 dufioy ofirjUero KTjpi hafiaffaai 

Kovpri cpiyBowroio Aios fioKa irep Korcovera, 

vpip rKtivai Kcuca voWa Kai oAyecri irayxv fioyricrai’ 

Tovyexa fiiy Kara fieydos eSafiyaro Srfpoy oi(v5 
irayroBe r€ipofi€yoy. 

But Juno could not so pervert the myth as to ascribe to Fallas 
the breaking-off of the neck of the rook on which Ajax was 
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seated, and the precipitation of it with Ajax into the sea. 
Neither could she introduce Neptune to take his part in the 
drama, and give the coup de grace to her unhappy enemy. That 
would have been to put herself out of court : it would then no 
longer have been Fallas, but Pallas and Neptune who triumphed 
over Ajax. Juno therefore stops with the action of Pallas, 
whose triumph is sufficientlj’’ complete for Juno’s purpose of 
comparison, her enemy having been struck with lightning, 
shipwrecked, and left sitting on a bare spike of rock in the 
middle of the sea — the very view, it will be observed, presented 
by the painter of the ancient picture in the gallery at Naj)les, 
described by Philostratus, and perhaps often seen and admired 
by Virgil himself. But though Juno and Virgil and the 
Neapolitan painter all left Ajax infixed on the rock, the 
punishment of the unhappy blasphemer did not end there; 
Homer (as above) : 

70V de notreiSawt/ fieyaX* eKhvev audrjtrayTos* 
avTiK* eveira rpiaivav e\o)v arrifiapritriy 

rj\a<r€ rvpatrjy irerpTiy, airo 5* avrriy’ 

Kai TO fiev avroOi fieiyey to de rpu^os e/urreore iroyTcOf 
Tto p* Aias TO vpuToy e^e(ofieyo5 fiey* aatrdri* 

Toy d* e^opei Kara voyjoy aireipoya KVfAaiyoyra. 

[ai5 0 fiey eyd' airo\w\ey, evet mey oKfivpoy vdwp] ; 

also Quint. Calab. (as above) : 

Kai yu Key e^ifAv^e Koucoy fiopoy^ &e. , 

Philostr. (as above) : O futv Ss noareiSoii; c/ijSaXo^i/* rriv rpiaivav 
arrapa^ei to rov^oi; avrto Atavri rrjc rrerpag ; and SeneCca, Aga- 
memnon (as above) : 

“ tridente mpera submit pulsam pater 
Neptunus, imis exerens ^ndis caput, 
solvitque moiitem, quern cadens secum tulit ; 
ten'aque et ignc rictus et pclago iacet.” 

This is the last scene of the drama, and to this last scene it 
is— to Ajax, not infixus scopulo, but plunged along with the 
soopulus into the sea, and there perishing — ^the author of the 
Ibis refers, verse 341 : 

** viscera sic aliquis scopulus tua figat, ut oliiu 
fixa sub Euboico Graia fuere siuu." 
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Ilmjm — ACUTO. Having described generally in the pre- 
ceding verses how Tallas employed the thunderstorm (ignem, 
VEXTis) upon the fleet (viz., dispersing with it and burning the 
ships, and turning up the sea from the bottom), our author now 
proceeds to particularize how she used the same agency against 
Oileus himself — ^viz., first struck liim with lightning, and 
then, seizing him with a whirlwind, cast him on the Gyarae, 
and there left him. The irj.UM of the latter verses corresponds 
to the CLASSEM ARGivuM, iFsos, and RATis of the former ; the 
FLAMMAs of the latter to the tgnem of the former ; the expi- 
KANTEM TRANSFixo PECTORE of the latter to the EXURERE of the 
fonner; the turbine of the latter to the ventis of the former; 
the iNPixiT of the latter to the submkrgere, disiecit, and 
EVERTiT of the former; and tlie soopui.o acuto of the latter to 
the PONTO and aequor a of the former. 


48 ( 6 ). 

EXPIRANTEM TRANSFIXO PECTORE FLAMMAS 


^‘Probus et tempore legit,’’ Servius. ‘‘ Ineptum tempore. Qui 
enim, traiecto tempore, exhalaverit flammas, quum exhalare 
sit pectoris?” Wagner. Wagner is right in his conclusion that 
the reading tempore is naught, but he is not right in his 
premiss that pectoue and kxpirantem imply actual respira- 
tion. Pectus is here used, not in its limited and peculiar 
sense of the chest, thorax, or that part of the body by means of 
which we breathe, but in that wider less well-deflned sense in 
which the Greek arriOog and (ttbovov are sometimes used: viz., 
of that middle part of the body (between the properly so-called 
pectus and the properly so-called venter) which is commonly 
denominated or praecordia, and which is not unfre- 

quently extended by euphemism so as to embrace the whole 
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legioa from the ne^k and shoulders above to the pubes below; 
3.426: 


. , . “ piilcliro pectore virgo 
pube tenus ;** 


Maximian, Eleg. 5. 30 : 


“ atquo sub cxhausto pectorc pinguc femur;*' 

Ovid, Met, U, 359 (of Salmacis) : 

“ subiectatquo manus, invitaque pectora tangit;” 

Liicret. 1262 (ed. Wakef.) : 

“ nam mulicr prohibet se concipcre, atque repugnat, 
elunibiis ipsa viri Vcnoi-em si lacta rctractet ; 
atquo exossato cict omni pectorc fluctus;’* 

Sidon. Apoll. E^iist. 2. 0 : Excusso torpore meridiano, paiilis- 
per equitabamus, quo facilius pectora marcida cibis coenatoriae 
fami exacueremus in all which passages the euphemism is 
sufficiently evident. Compare also Apul. Apolog. (ed. Flor. 
p. 485) : “Pectoris enim primorem cutim [i.e. corporis prim, 
cut.] vitiligine insignit, et omnimodis maculationibus convariat’^ 
(where Pricaeus quotes from an old epigram, 


‘‘ cur tua faeminco cacduntur pectora socco,” 


and from another (de Pantomime) : 


“ mascula fcininco derivans pectora flexu;’’ 


on which having observed : “ ut legend, e MS. Salmasii Cod. 
supra monitum,” the same critic goes on to* quote from 
Claudian : 

“ omnia quae sensu volvuntiir vota diurno 
poctore sopito reddit arnica quies/* 

and concludes with the obsery/ition : “ Eadem Qraeci enuncia- 
tione flrrcpvov ponunt : Eurip. PItoenm. 13!(. : 

. . . Apri 9' AnwKov w fmpvois exet. 

Seholiastes: To ariovov am rou oXoo atofiaroQ ; also, 

liOngin. de SuhL 32 : Triv fiiv Ke^aXiji/ avrou aKooiroXiv* 

itrO/AOv Se jueaov SiufKoSojLifiaOai /Ltera^u [ai/rijc Kat] roi; arriOovg 
TOP av\eva ; and 5. 182 : 

“ et salsos rident revoraentem pectoro fluctus 
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not, surely, tomiting lack out of his breast or lungs^ to the exclu- 
sion of his belly, but vomiting hack out of hk interior^ out of hk 
mwards — a use of pectus exactly similar to that of latus for 
the same part or even for the whole body, Hor. Od. 3. 27. 25 : 

“ sic ct Europe niveum doloso 
credidit tauro latus.” 

And that expirantem in our text is to he taken as loosely and 
in as wide a sense aSkP{;crroRE appears no less from 3. 579 : 

. . . ** ingcntcmque insuper Actnam 
inipositam niptis damuiam ezpirare caminiS|” 

where Aetna, and from Aeschyl. Prom. 358 (of Typhon) : 

oXX' avTta Ztipos aypvwpop jScXos, 

Karaifiarris Ktpavpos tKirp€<ap ^\oya, 

where even the thunderbolt itself, ex-spires flame, than from 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. 5. 196 : 

. , , iixusque Capbarci 
cautibus, inter aquas fiammam ructabat Oileus,” 

where the act of Ajax, expressed in our text by the term 
expirare, is expressed by the less elegant, less ambiguous 
term ructare, to eject out of the mouth gases brought up, not 
from the lungs, but from the praecordia, or region of 

the stomach ; and from Sil. 12. 148 : 

“ adparet procul Inarime, quae turbine nigro 
fqmantcm premit lapctum, flammasque rcbolli 
ore eiectantem,” 

where the similar act of Japetus is described by ore eiectare, 
not to ex-spire or breathe out of the lungs^ but to throio or eject oat 
of the mouth; and so, correctly, Servius (ed. Lion) : “ non ani- 
mam dicit f lammas, sed, cum anima, fulminis flammas vomen- 
tem.’* 

Neither, therefore, the peci'ore nor the expirantem of 
our text is to be taken literally, or as if the meaning were that, 
Ajax’s chest having been penetrated by the lightning, Ajax 
exspired flame from his lungs, or Ajax’s lungs exspired flame, 
L €. his breath became flame; but both words are to be under- 
stood so widely as to afford the meaning that the lightning, 
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having penetrated the praecordia, flamed out of the mouth 
^Valer. Flacc. 2. 23 : 

“ hunc [Typhociim] profiigum, ct saoras revomcntcm pectore flammas, 
ut mcmoranti prensum ipse comis Xcptunus in altum 
abstulit, iniplicuitque vadis;** 

Olaudian, 6 Cons. Honor. 186 (Eridanus addressing Alaric) : 

. . . “ nec [ne Burm.] te mens, improbe, saltern 
terruit excmplo Phaeton, qtii fulmina praeceps 
in nostris efftavit aquis*'), 

or, having penetrated the praecordia and set the inwards on 
Are, the flame of the burning inwards issued at the mouth, 
giving Ajax the appearance not, let it be well observed, of 
breathing fire — for fire, to be breathed, should not only be 
exspired but inspired also, should play to-and-fro — ^but of being, 
like a burning house or a volcano, on fire inside, the flames 
which were consuming him making vent for themselves through 
his mouth. Compare Quintus Calaber, 14. 582 : 

€VT€ irapos jityoKoio icar* EyKcAaSoio Saiippwy 
IlaAAaf aupafAfpri ^ik€\7Iv cimtaiSiSaAe v^oov^ 
rj p* cTi fcaicrot cutv xnr cucofiaroio yiyayros 
aiBaXoty vyeiopros €(r:a 

where aiOaXotv irvitovrog is as little to be understood strictly 
and literally of breathing fire, t. e. having a fiery breath, as 
EXPiRANTEM FLAMMAs in our text; and whore the comparison 
is, not of Ajax struck with lightning by Pallas and breathing 
fire, or having a breath of fire in consequence, with Enceladus 
strude with lightning by J upiter and breathing fire, or having 
a breath of fire in consequence ; but of Ajax struck with 
lightning by Pallas, and set on fire inside and flaming out of 
the mouth in consequence, with Enceladus struck with lightning 
by Jupiter, and set on fire inside and flaming out of the mouth 
in consequence. Compare also Statius, Theb. 11. 1 (of Capa- 
neus) : “ exspiravitque receptum fulmen,’’ where the same 
expression is no less metaphorical ; also, Aesch. Prom. 361 : 

• . . (ppems yap tis avrat rufccis [Tv^»v], 

Ko^ffipopTiiByi (rBfPOS : 
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Eurip. Akest. 3 (Apollo speakiBg) : 

Z€vs yap KaroKras iratSa rov t/iov atrios, 
A(rK\7jmoyf (TTfpvotffiu €fifia\(av <p\oya' 


in the former of which examples, ^pci/ac, and in the latter 
angvoKTiv (to be understood no doubt in its wider sense of 
or praecordia), is the pectore of our text : Sil. 14* 

477: 

** innatat ccce super transtris f umantibus asper 
Omytos, ac longam sibimet facit aeqiiore mortem ; 
quails Oiliades, fulmcn iaculante Mincn'a, 
surgentes domuit ductus ardentibus ulnis/’ 


where we have our unfortunate Oiliades set on fire even to his 
very arms by this same revengeful f ulmen of Pallas. 

I do not know whether Heyne, if he had rightly understood 
the passage, and perceived that not actually breathing fire, but 
only fire issuing out of. the mouth was meant, would have 
demurred so much, would have so much wondered that a chaste 
poet should call on him to imagine anything so extravagant : 
“ Illud vero castum poetam ausum esse miror, eum, qui fulmine 
percussus erat in pectore, ignem ore exhalare^’; but 
however he understood the passage, he should at least, before 
pronouncing his judgment on the picture, have reflected that 
the main interest of a myth lies in its contempt of mere matter- 
of-fact, its violation of the invariable laws of nature, and that 
the very essence of all poetry, that which distinguishes poetry 
from prose, is its ideality, its being imaginable only, not realiz- 
able; and should, besides, have recollected that the preciso 
picture had been already presented by the most staid, sober^ 
and philosophical of poets ; Lucret. 6. 386 : 


** quod, si luxutcr atquo aliei fillgcntia divci 
tcrrifico quatiunt souitu coelestia tcmplu, 
ct iaciunt igneis, qua quoiquo est quomque voluptas ; 
quur, qiiibus incautum scelus arorsabilo quomque est, 
non faciunt, ictei flammas ut fulguris baleut 
pectore perfixo, documen raortalibiis acre 
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49. 

TURBINE CORRIPUIT 


Stat. Theb. 1. 36^ : 

** Illo tamen [Polynicos], modo saxa iugis fugientia raptia 
miratus, modo nubigenas e montibus amnea 
auro pavens passimquo insano turbine raptas 
pastorum pecorumquo domes, • • . 
haurit iter.” 

The defect of style, out of which all the confusion of the com- 
mentators has arisen, lies in the rapidity with which the author 
passes from illum corripuit — ^seized him (being still in his 
ship, L e., seized him and his ship) in a whirlwind — to scopuj.o 
iXFixiT — pinned him (his ship having been sunk) to or on a 
rocky peak (^oepac) in the middle of the sea. 


60-51. 

.AST EGO QUAE DIVUM INCEDO REGINA lOVISQUB 
ET SOROR ET CONIUX 


Incedere proprie est nobilium personarum ; hoc est cum aliqua 
dignitate ambulare,” Serv. (ed.Tion). ‘‘Incedere wird beson- 
ders von der feierlichen, wurdevollen haltung im gauge ge- 
braucht: vers. 501, von der Dido, *incessit regina,’ lluhnk. zu 
Terent. Amir. 1. 1. 100 ; Eim. 5. 3. 9; deshalb der majesta- 
tischen Juno eigenthiimlich Hpatov fiaSiZeiv. . . . Also nicht 
fvir sum, sondem ganz eigentlich,” Thiel. “Incedere est 
iiigredi, sed proprie cum quadam pompa et fastu,’’ Gesner. 
^‘Incessus dearum, imprimis lunonis, gravitate sua notus,'^ 

HENRY, AENEIDBA, VOL. I. 17 
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Heyne. And so also Holdsworth, Euaeus, and very recently^ 
Eappes {Progr, Freib.) 

I think, on the contrary, that incedo, both here and else- 
where, expresses only the stepping or walking motion generally ; 
and that the character of the step or walk, if inferrible at all, is 
to be inferred only from the context. Accordingly (Livy, 2. 6) 
magnifice incedit (Catnll. 42. 8) “ turpe incedere (Ovid, 
Amor, 2. If, 23) “molliter incedit;” (Ovid, Met, 2, 772) “ passu 
incedit inerti Justin, 6. 2. 6; “ Melius est incessu regem quam 
imperium regno claudicare Tacit. JTist, 3, 56 (of Vitellius) : 
“ad omnes nuncios vultu quoque et incessu trepidus, dein 
temulentus Cicero, Pro Sextio (ed. Lamb., p. 461) ; “ Alter, 
0 dii boni, quam teter incedebat, quam truculentus, quam terri- 
bili aspectu!” Plin. N. H. 10, 38: “Omnibus animalibus 
reliquis certus et unius modi et in suo cuique genere incessus 
est, aves solae vario meatu feruntur et in terra et aere and 
especially Tacit. Mist, If, 11 : “ Nec deerat ipse [Mucianus] 
stipatus armatis, domes hortosque permutans, apparatu, incessu, 
excubiis, vim principis amplecti, nomen remittere” (where “in- 
cessus” is no more royal gait than “ apparatus” is royal stylo 
and surroundings, or “ excubiae” royal night-guard ; and where 
Mucianus is not said to aifect royal gait, or affect royal style 
and surroundings, or affect royal night-watch, but to affect 
royalty by his gait, style, and surroundings, and night-watch) ; 
also Tacit. Hist. 3, 31 : “ Sed ubi Caecina, praetexta lictori- 
busque insignis, dimota turba, consul incessit, exarsere victores,” 
where the meaning is not that Caecina showed by the peculiar 
gait with which he walked that he was consul, but that Caecina, 
walking with his usual gait or as an ordinary man walks, showed 
by the apparatus by which he was surrmmded — ^viz., by his robe 
of state and by the lictors which drove the crowd out of his 
way — that he was consul. 

The emphasis, therefore, is not on incedo, but on regina ; 
and the meaning is, I who step^ or walky Queen of the Gods ; the 
dignity of the step being, not expressed by incedo, but infer- 
rible from REGINA. 

Incedo regina, as T'. 68 : “ laculo incedit melior ;” 2. 678, 
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** Ibit regina 5. 269, “ Ihant evinoti tempera ramis Eurip. 

Phoeniss. 59k ' 

Pol. irpoy rivos; ns oiS’ aTpuTos, offns us fifias ^t^os 
^oviov €iii0a\<oy, rov avroy ovk avonferai fiopov^ 

Et. syyvSi ov vpo^tt fisfifiKtas* [He is near, not far o/l] 

lovisQUB ET soEou ET coNiux. — ^Both the et’s are emphatic : 
lOVISQUB et SOROR et CONIUX. 


61. 


UNA CUM GENTS 


Gente is opposed to classem, verse 43, the meaning being 
that, whereas Pallas was able at once and with ease to have her 
will of the classis Argivum,” consisting of numerous gentea 
(tribes or nations), she [Juno] was baffled during a series of 
years by one single tribe or nation (una gents). 


52 (a). 

BELLA GERO 


The plural number aggravates ; and the two words taken toge- 
ther, the verb being in the present tense, indicate the difficulty 
she hm ha^ and dill hasj the organized and obstinate resistance 
she has met and still meets. Having this strong sense, they are 
placed in the emphatic position. See Eem. 2. 246, and com- 
pare Propert. 2. 12. 13 : 

** in me tela manent, manet et puerilis imago ; 
sed certe pennas perdidit ille [Cupido] suas ; 
evolat, hen ! nostro quoniam de pectore nusquam, 
assiduusqne meo sanguine bella gerit.” 


17 « 
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52-53. 

ET QUISQUAM NtJMEN lUNONIS ADORET 
PRAETEEEA AUT SUPPLEX ARIS IMPONAT HONOREM 


TAJR. LECT. 

ADORET III Donat.; Aldus (1514); Pierius (nequc tamen [i. c. although 
the Eoman MS. reads adorat and imponet] contcmnenda cst vulgata 
lectio ADORET et imponat) ; Junta; Grotiiis (quoted below) ; D. Heins.; 
Heyne; Wakef.; Jahn. 

ADORAT III Venice, 1470; N. Heins. (1670); Gossrau; Wagn. (18»32, 
1861); Forb. (1852); Ribb.; Coningt. 

IMPONAT III Donat. ; Aldus (1514) ; Pierius (see above) ; Junta ; P, Manut. ; 
D. Heins. ; He 5 Tie; Brunck ; Wakef. 

IMPONET I JRom., Med, III N. Heins. (1670); Gossrau; Wagn. 

(1832, 1861); Ladew. ; Haupt; Ribb. 

IMPONIT II cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Venice, 1470 ; Pottier 
0 JV., Pal, Ver,, St, Gall 


Ovid, Met, 6, 171 (Niobe speaking) : 

. . . cur colitiir Latona per aras, 
numen adhuc sine thure meum est ? ” 

Adoret. Ghrotius, Epist, 268 (Q. J, Vossio), Amstel. 1687, 
p. 101 : “ Regnat Cardinalis Eiceliacus — 

ft 

• . . et quisquam numen lunonis adoret 
posthac!” 

Numen being, as I have shown at verse 12, self-originating^ 
irresponsible will and pleasure, homes iunokis is neither the 
deity of Juno, nor the might of Juno (“der Juno macht,” Voss), 
nor a mere equivalent for Juno (“Jfc, at quanto gravius! ” 
Heyne, Forbiger), but the self-originating, irresponsible will 
and pleasure of Juno ; and the question asked is not who will 
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adore Juno’s deity P or, who will adore Juno’s might ? or, who 
will adore Juno ? but who will adore Juno’s irresponsible will 
and pleasure ? Juno might have asked, who will adore me ? or, 
who will adore Juno ? or, who will adore Juno's might P or, who 
will adore Juno’s majesty? or, who will adore Jupiter’s consort 
and sister? or, who will adore the queen of heaven? or, who 
will adore the Saturnian queen ? but her question is none of 
these; her question is : who will adore Juno’s numen, 
Hclf-originating^ irrespomible toill and pleasure ? And why is it 
precisely this question and no other which J uno should ask ? 
Plainly because it is of her numen laesum, of the infringe- 
ment of her privilege of independent, irresponsible will and 
pleasure, she is complaining all through. Pallas, she tells us, 
did what she pleased with Ajax Oileus and the Grecian fleet, 
had her whole will and pleasure (numen) of them, but I, so 
much Pallas’s superior, I the queen of heaven, I Jove’s sister 
and consort, cannot have my will and pleasure (numen) with 
these paltry Trojans. Wlio will ever hereafter adore my 
numen, my sovereign will and pleasure ? who expect anything 
from it ? who, to propitiate it, lay a gift on my altar ? Compare 
3. 437: 

“ lunonis magnae primiiin precc numen adora : 
lunoni cano vota libens, dominamque potontcm 
supplicibus supcra donis,’* 

where we have this same ‘‘ numen lunonis” — in connexion too 
with adoration by means of prayers and gifts, pointedly distin- 
guished not merely from the personality (‘‘lunoni” “domi- 
nam”), but even from the other chief attribute of the goddess, 
her power (“ potentem”). See Rem. on “ numine laeso,” 1. 12, 
and on ‘^‘tolerabile numen,” h, 768. 
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66 . 


VENTOBUM IN PATRIAM 


Fatrtam is not token loosely, or as merely 8 ignif 3 ang the place 
where Jupiter had confined the winds, hut, as shown by the 
immediately subsequent loca foeta fubentibus austbis, the 
place of their birth, their native soil ; accordingly, we find them 
here before they were placed under the dominion of Aeolus, 
Val. Flacc. 1. 576 : 

** conlinuo Acoliam Tyrrhcnaque tendit ad antra 

aequore Trinacrio refiigique a parte Pelori 
8tat rupes hon'cnda frctis, quot in aetliera surgit 
molibus, infemas totios demissa sub undas. 
ncc acopiilos aut antra minor iuxta altera tellus 
cemitur : illam Achamas habitat midusque Pyracmon. 
has nimbi, vcntiquo domos, et naufraga servat 
tempcstas ; hinc en terras latumque profundum 
cst iter ; hinc olim soliti miscore polumquo 
infelixqiie fretum : neque cnim tunc Aeolus illis 
rector erat, Libya cum rumperct advena Calpcn 
oceanus, cum flens Siculos Oenotria fines 
pcrderct, ct mediis intrarent montibus undac ; 
intonuit donee pavidis ex aethcre ventis 
dhinipotcns, regcmque dedit, quern iussa vereii 
saeva cohors. in monte chalybs itcrataque muris 
saxa domant Euros : cum iam prohibero frementum 
ora ncquit, rex tunc aditus et claustra refringit 
ipse Yolcns, placatque data fera murmura porta,” 

a passage which seems to fix the 'time iit which Jupiter placed 
the winds, the old inhabitants of this island, tmder the domiTiinTi 
of king Aeolus, viz., when they had gone so far, made such ill 
use of their uncontrolled liberty, as to force the waves in be- 
tween Italy and Sicily, and to separate Africa from Europe at 
Gibraltar. 
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58. 

VINCLIS ET CARCERE FRAENAT 


VixcLis is not to be understood literally, or as signifying that 
the winds were actually chained — that they wore not, is suffi- 
ciently clear both from the reason of the thing itself, and from the 
sequel, according to which it appears that on the antrum being 
thrown open they rushed forth and swept sea and land — but 
it is to be understood in that looser sense in which it is so often 
used, viz., in the sense of restraint or confinement^ 2. 134 : 

“ eripui fatcor leto mo ct vincula riipi,'* 

where see Eem . ; Cic. in Verr. 5 (ed. Lamb., p. 200) : ‘‘quid si 
aufiigisset, si vincla nipisset?’^ Cic. in Cat. U (ed. Lamb. 332) : 
“ Vincula vero, et ea sempitema, certo ad singularem poenam 
nefarii sceleris inventa sunt;” Tacit. Hist.Jf, 57: “Pignusque 
taiiti sceleris noce aut vinculis legatorum daretur;” Claud, in 
Itufin, 2, !f82 : 

cxaeqiiat [llhadainantliiis] damnum mentis, et muta ferarum 
cogit vincla pati,’* 

confines in wild heastsy within the shaj)es of wild beasts ; Marcian,* 

I. 0. [= Jurisconsultus], lib. v. de Intcrd. et Releg, : “ Exilium 

triplex est : aut certorum locorum interdictio ; aut lata fuga, ut 

omnium locorum interdictio, praeter certum locum ; aut insulae 

vinculum, i, e, relegatio in insulam.” 

ViNCLis ET CARCERE. “ Alu ‘viucKs carceris’ tradunt, ut 
, ^ 

[2. 627] ‘ quam ferro exoisam orebrisquo bipennibus instant,’ ” 
Serv. (ed. Lion), followed by Heyne(“ Vincula per caroerem 
deelarantur, non enim oompedes esse possunt”), and undoubtedly 
with reason, carcerk defining the kind of restraint or confine* 


* The fragments of Marcian are to he found in various parts of Justinian's 
Pandects (Pandect. Florent.), which contains an index referring to the places in the 
Pandects where Marcian's writings ore cited. 
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ment meant by vinclis to be the restraint or confinement of a 
prison, exactly as, Acn. 7. 325 : 

, , . “ liaud vinclo nec Icgibus acquam,” 

legibus” defines the kind of restraint or confinement meant by 
“ vinclo” to be the restraint or confinement of laws. 

The proposition of Nauck (Jahn, Jahrb,^ suppl. 14, p. 55G) ta 
separate vinclis from fraenat and join it to premit, is not to be 
acceded to — ^first, on account of the excellent sense just pointed 
out which is afforded by vinclis et carcere, joined with 
FRAENAT ; Secondly, on account of the exact parallel “tenobris et 
carcere,” 6. 734 : 

. . . “ clausac toiiebris ct caitiere caoco,” 

v'here “ carcere” defines the darkness meant to be the darkness 
of a prison; and thirdly, on account of the actual junction of 
vinclis and carcere by Yal. Flacc. 1. 601 (Boreas speaking 
of himself) :* 

“ nec milii libcrtas imis frcta tollero arenis, 
qiialis eram, noiuluni vinclis ct carcere clausus ! ’* 

where not only have we vinclis and carcere joined together, 
but both words are applied by Boreas himself to this very con- 
finement of his, spoken of by Yirgil. Compare Soj)h. Ant if/. 
V55 (Ahrens) : 

(evxOri 5’ o^vxoXos vais o ApvavroSy 
, fia<ri\€vs, Kcprofiiois opyais, 

€K Aiouu<rou irerpotSei KarafpapKTos ev 

where TrerpwSei tv Stapw is exactly the vinclis et carcere of 
our text [Nervo vinctus est otiam impotens irae filius Dryantis, 
quern Bacchus saxoso conclusit in carcere]. See Kern, on “vin- 
cula rupi,” 2. 134. 

Of that other use of the conjoined terms vincla and career,, 
with which our author’s use of those terms in our text has been 
confounded by Yoss : 

. . . in band’ cinsohliesst und gcfungiiigfc!,’* 

■we have an example in Cicero (m Cat 1. 8 ) : “ Sed quam longe 
•videtur a carcere atque a Tinculie abeese debere qui ee ipse iam 
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dignuin custodia iudicarit where the intervening “ atque a 
not merely unites “ carcere” and “ vinculis,” but indicates the 
latter to be a climax of the former. In English we would say : 
from prison ; aye, from chains. 

VaSTO ANTRO IMPERIO PREMIT AC VIXCLIS ET CARCERE 

ERAENAT. No commontator, so far as I know, has ever attempted 
to show the structure of this sentence, nor indeed could it be 
shown so long as it was taken for granted that the Avords vinclis 
ET CARCERE Were used literally, viz., in the sense of chains 
and a prison. The commentators, understanding the words so, 
found themselves on the horns of this dilemma : If they said that 
VASTO ANT’Ro belonged to both clauses, and that the structure 
was VASTO ANTRO PREMIT IMPERIO AC ERAENAT ATNCLIS ET 
CARCERE, i. e. rules and restrains with chains and aimson^ tn avast 
cave^ they would be asked, what is a prison in a vast cave ^ 
If they said vasto an'i ro belongs only to prkmit imperio, and 
the structure is p remit imperio a asto anitio, et fraenat 
A’iNCEis ET CARCERE — CARCERE being a repetition of vasto 
ANTRO, and the second clause a variation of the first — ^they 
would be asked, by wliat authority do you take on you to sepa- 
rate from vasto antro a clause which is plainly no less inti- 
mately connected with it than imperio premit, both clauses 
standing equally opposite to it on the far side of ltjctantes 
VENTOS TEMJ’ESTA'rESQUE soNORAS, and being indissolubly con- 
nected with each other by the conjunction a(’ ? Unable to answer 
either question, they wisely left both structure and meaning 
unmooted, and the passage remained altogether without elucida- 
tion. Vinclis et carcere once rightly understood, viz., as 
figurative and signifying confinement ^ all difficulty is removed : 
the clause vinclis et carcere eraexat is not a variation of 
vasto antro imperio PREMIT, but a co-ordinate of imperio 
PREMIT, both co-ordinates equally belonging to vasto antro, 
and, taken together, affording an example of that preposterous 
construction so convenient to the verse-maker, so inconvenient 
and perplexing to the reader, which informs us first of what 
happened last, and last of what happened first. 
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59 («). 

ILL! INDIGNANTES 


There can, I think, be little doubt that for much of this fine 
picture of the winds indignantly roaring about the claustra of 
the career in which they are confined, and, upon the opening 
of those claustra, rushing out and furiously sweeping over 
land and sea, Virgil is indebted to the chariot-races of the Ludi 
Ciroenses, in which the horses, ready yoked, were kept confined, 
until the moment of starting, within a career, separated only 
from the spatia of the circus by claustra, for the opening of 
which the horses used to bo seen testifying their impatience by 
neighing and snorting, and pawing against them with their 
feet, and on the opening of which they rushed forth (velxjt 
AGM iNE facto), two, throo, or four chariots abreast, and swept 
the spatia with the impetuosity of the whirlwind. 

In proof of the correctness of this opinion, I beg the reader, 
first, to observe that almost all the words of the description, 
and notably the words i.uctantes, imperio premit, fraenat, 

FREMUNT, MOLLIT ANIMOS, TEMPERAT IRAS, FERANT RAPIDI 
SECUM, VKRRANT PER AURAS, are applicable to the manege; 
secondly, to refer to Val. Flaccus (1. 611), where, in a manifest 
copy of the scene before us, he will find the winds to be styled, 
in express terms, horses rushing from the career^ “ Fundunt se 
carcere laeti Thraces eqxd^ Zephyrusque,’’ &o. ; and, thirdly, to 
compare Virgil’s whole description with the description which 
Sidonius Apollinaris [Carnu 23. 331) has given of the chariot- 
race : 

“ illi ad claustra fremunt, repagulisque 
incumbunt simul, ac per obscratas 
transfumant tabulas, et ante cursum 
campus ilatibus occupatur absens : 
impellunt, trepidant, trabunt, repugnant, 
ardescunt, saliunt, timent, timentur, 
nec gressum cobibent, sed inquieto 
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duratum pcde stipitom flagellant. 

Tandem murmure buccinm strcpentis, 
suspensas tubiccn Tocans quadrigas 
cffundit celeres in arva currus. 

Non sic fulminis impetus trisulci/’ &c. 

Let him compare, also, Ovid, Met 2. 153; Lucret. 6. 194; 
Stat. Theb, G. 397 ^ et seq. ; and Virgil himself, Aen. 5. 1!;!;. 

Hence new grace and beauty to the whole passage, and 
proof additional to that adduced at verse 85, that the winds 
were lot loose, not through a breach made in the side of a 
hollow mountain, but through the mouth of a cave, the Ovpeog 
being pushed aside. 


59-60. 

MAGNO CUM MURMURE MONTIS 
CIRCUM CLAUSTRA FREMUNT 


Montis depends not on claustra, but on murmure — first, on 
account of the grander picture thus afforded; secondly, on 
account of the better cadence of the verse, a pause between the 
final dactyl and spondee always occasioning more or less of 
roughness ; thirdly, on account of the similar junction of the 
same words in the same position and in the same sense, not only 
by Lucan, 10. 321 (of the Nile) : 

. . . “ ac multo murmure mentis 

spumous inviclis cancscit fluctibus amnis,” 

but by our author himself, verse 249, below : 

unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 
4 it mare proruptum 

and fourthly — and, of itself alone, sufficient reason — because the 
claustra about which the winds roar are not of the mountain, 
but of the career or cave. Claustra montis — had such been 
the construction — had been the mountain itself, the mountain 
regarded as the claustra or barrier of the country behind it : 
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Flor. 3. 3 (of the Cimbri) : “ neo segniiis quam minati fuerant^ 
tripartito agmine, per Alpes, /. e. claustra Italiae, ferebantur;” 
Tacit. Hist. 3. 2 : ‘‘ Quid turn claustra moutium profutura?’^ 
Servius, therefore, when he says : “ Non circum montis 
CLAUSTRA sed CUM MAGNo MONTIS MURMURE fremebant,’' is 
perfectly right, a praise I have seldom to bestow on Servius. 

Montis. See Item, on “molem et montes,’' 1. 65, ad fin, 

Claustra, “ spiracula,’* Heyne, Forbiger. Certainly not, 
for if by claustra were meant the spiracula, the vents, there 
need be no fremere of the prisoners at all circum claustra ; 
they had nothing to do but march out at once. On the 
contrary, claustra are the barriers, the impediments, with 
which the spiracula are closed — the molem et montes 
ALTOS of verse 65 ; the cavum montem of verse 85 ; the 
‘‘obiecto monte” with which the same Aeolus “premat Bo- 
ream Eurumquo Notumque,” Stat. Sih, 3, 2. 1^2^ quoted 
below ; the “ saxo” with which the same Aeolus “premat por- 
tam et omne claudat iter,'' Stat. Theh, 10. 2U0y quoted below; 
the “ carcere saxi” under which Notus did not lie confined on 
the night on which Julius Caesar ventured across the Adriatic 
in an open boat, Lucan, 1. 86, quoted below ; the “ ahenos 
postes” which Aeolus dashcd-to in the face of the same winds 
striving to get out, and so drove them back into their confine- 
ment, Claud. Bajit. Proserp. I, quoted below. Compare 2. 258 : 


“ piiica furtim 


2. 491 ; 
7. 185: 


laxat claustra Sinon 

. . • “ ncc claustra, ncquo ipsi 
custodes suffer re valent 


. . . “poi-tarum ingentia claustra;** 

Elor. 3. 3 (of the Cimbri) : “ nec segnius quam minati fuerant, 
tripartito agmino, per Alpes, id est claustra Italiae, fere- 
bantur.” Claustra is always something solid, something 
which closes up an opening, not the opening itself, exactly the 
Greek KXnBga ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1294 (nuntius ex domo) : 


5ci|c( 86 KM (foi' K\ri6pa yap vv\uv raSc 
hioiytrar 9 tafia 8* cicro^ci raxja 
rotovToy, oiov Kai <frvyovyr' tiroucriaM : 
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Soph. Oed, Tyr. 1260 (the nuntias) : 

^€ivov S* avifaSi v<pT^yrjrov rtvos, 
wKais Stir\att tvriKar'. ck 5 c irvOfituup 
€K\iy€ Koi\a K\7j$pa, /ca/iirtirrei arreyri. 

[tanquam si viam qiiis praemonstraret, in geminas fores invcctus cst [Oedipus] 
funditusqiie evellit eava claustra, atque in cubiculum imiit]. 

Not even in the case of straits is olaustra the straits properly 
so called, i, c, the passage between the headlands ; on the con- 
trary, it is the harriers which approach so near as only not 
totally to intercept the thoroughfare. Therefore, 3. 411 : 

, . . “ angusti rarcscent claustra Pelori,” 

the headlands of Pelorus shall appear to separate, so as to leave 
a wider space between ; shall retire each from the other. Spira- 
cula is as unhappy a synonym as could well in any case be 
imagined for claustra; has a peculiar — dare I venture to say a 
happy — ^unhappiness as a synonym for claustra confining the 
winds, winds being of all created beings the least confinable by 
airholes. 


60-61. 

CELSA SEDET AEOLUS ARCE 

SCEPTRA TENENS MOLLITQUE ANIMOS ET TEMP.ERAT IRAS 

The view which has been most generally taken of this picture — a 
picture, like many other of Virgil’s pictures, as much praised 
and celebrated as it is little understood, is, that it represents 
Aeolus seated on an arx, or high rock, or eminence, in the 
interior of a cave which serves the double purpose of a palace 
for himself and a prison for the winds, and there, in the midst 
of his unruly subjects, wielding his sceptre and exercising his 
authority : “ Dat illi pro regia antrum vastum, ubi ille premi a 
iMPERio,” etc., Lemaire ; 

* ‘ high in his hall the undaunted monarch stands, 
and shakes his scei)trc, and their rage commands’* (Drydcn) ; 
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Aeolus autem in deorum numero computatus et qui ventorum 
Deus dictus est, cuius talis erat imago depicta ; stabat enim in 
antro lineS, veste indutus, tenens sub pedibus flabra, instrumenta 
fabrilia; in manu autem utr&que tenebat comua, quae ori 
admoTens, ea subflare, et ab ^noquoque comuum sex ventos 
emittere videbatur,” Albricus Philosophus, De Deorum hnaginU 
hm libellits. The other, directly opposite and generally less 
received view is, that it represents Aeolus seated on a throne on 
the top of the moimtain, or in a castle on the top of the moun- 
tain, imder which the winds are confined, and wielding his 
sceptre and exercising his authority there : “ Celsa in arce, 
extra antrum, alto in montis cacumine, infra [vers. 144] aula 
dicta, seu regia,” Heyne ; ‘‘ Ceka arx est domus regia in cacu- 
mine montis instructa,” Thiel ; 

. . . hoch sitzt auf der zackc bezcptcrt 
Aeolus, sanftigt den geist, iind stillt des zomes empbrung” (Voss). 

I am at a loss to say according to which of these views the 
picture is most caricature, most calculated to excite the laughter 
of the beholder — the king on the top of the lofty mountain, and 
his subjects in a cave under it; or the king on an eminence in 
the middle of the cave under the mountain, and his subjects 
around him. But Virgil is not a caricaturist, nor are hia 
pictures, his characters, or himself, ever to be laughed at. Hia 
king Aeolus dwells like other kings celsa arce, in a lofty keep, 
burgy schlossy or castle, at such distance from his subjects as is 
consistent with royal dignity. This celsa arx is his Homeric 
dtofiara KaXa {Od. 10, 13) y the KPi<rriiv Stj^juia {ibid. 10. 10) in 
which ho resides along with his six daughters and his six sons 
{ibid. 10. 5: 

rov Kai SuSe/ea iraiScs eyi /ucyapois yeyaainu 
fjLtv OuyartpfSy S* vices ; 

ibid. 10. 11 : 

• . . vweras 8* avre Trap* aiBoiris oKoxotoriu 

cvSovff’ €V re ram^rc icai cv rprirots 

futid out of which, in the immediate vicinity of the cave (Softot 
S’ ay\i(rra irtXavrai), the potentate is represented hy Quintus 
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Oalaber as issuing on this very occasion to liberate his prisoners, 

14. 474: 

iK€TO S* Aio\i7jyf avtfitav odi Xafipou a^vruy 
aPTpa ircAci eTvy€pTi(rip apripap.€v* afi<l>i verpriffiy 
Koika KM Tixn^vra. Bofioi 5* ayxKTra ireXoPTM 
Ato\ou ImroraHao. kix^p pup ^p^op copra 
crop r* a\ox« kui VMffi Sua^cxa. Kai oi cciirev' 

OTTiroa^ ABriPairi Aopoup cwcfiriBcro poffrto. 
avrap oy* ovk aviBricc, fioXup S* cKToarBe /JLckaBpup, 

• XeporiP VK* oKafiaroKTip opos ficya rwpc rpiaipjjf 
cpB* apcfioi KcKaBcipa Bvffrixfcs j\vKi(opro 
CP Kepcto KcvBfioiPf ireptaxt mcp turi 
fipvxoficpri oAcyeipa' fiiri S* epprf^e Ko\Q>PTfp^ 

It is through the middle of the great hall of this arx (Ovid, 
11. 65 (Canace to Macareus) : 

. • • media scdct Aeolus aula”) 

not, surely, through the middle of the prison of the winds, the 
nurse is conveying, hid among olive branches in a basket, the 
jxist-bom fruit of Canace’s incest, when the cr 3 dng of the child 
betrays to Aeolus his daughter’s shame, and the palace resounds 
with the wrath of the king : 

. . . “ insana regia voce sonat 

and so, centuries ago, the arx of Aeolus was rightly under- 
stood by my own modest, unknown, neglected Dublin Stany- 
hurst : 

, . . “ King Aeolus, Inghly 
ill oastel settled, theyr strief dooth paeifie i^ isely.” 

See Eem. on “ haec habet regna,” 6. 566. 

Sedet. In this palace, this celsa arx, this regia — 

. ,> 

. , . “ iiisana regia voce sonat ” — 

Aeolus SEDET, not literally sife, or is in the sitting position y but has 
his seaty sedem habet, residesy exactly as we say in English ‘‘ the 
Queen^s royal seat of Windsor,” London is the seat of govern- 
ment;” exactly as Callimachus {Hymn, in Del. 219) says of 
Juno: 

• . . 0'v 8c Kpciovffa KaBriifai 

Tp^trvfl ovXvfiiroio, 
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exactly as Creon says to Medea (Seneca, Medea, 269) : 

** cgrcdcre, pnrga rcgna ; letales simul 
tecum aufer horbaa : libera cives metu. 

Alia scdens tellure aollicita Deoa,” 

and exactly as Virgil himself (Aen. 9. S) says of Tornus : 

. • . **luco turn forte parentis 
Pilumni Tumus sacrata valle aedcbat,” 

was residing. 

The celsa arx (castle on an eminence) of the king and 
governor is in the strongest contrast with the vastum antrum, 
the spoluncae atrae of the detenus; Stat. Sih\ 2. 129 : 

. . . noa, vilis tiirba, caducis 
descrvire bonis, scmperque optaro parati, 
spargimur in casus : cclsa tu mentis ab arce 
dcspicis crrantes, bumanaquc gaudia rides.” 

That such contrast of the site of, the prison with the site of the 
arx was really intended by our author, is shown by the position 
of CELSA, first word of its sentence, first word of the account of 
the residence of Aeolus, first word after the description leaves 
the prison. 

ScEPTRA TENENS. — ISTot actiialhj holding his sceptre in his 
hand^ 

“ shakes his sceptre” (Diyden) ; 

WTO vorpTjs (rKTiirrpa Biilgaris) ; 

. • . ^'rcalmente adoimo 

di corona, e di scettro, in alto assiso” (Caro) ; 

but invested mth regal power^ in possession of the supremo 
authority, as Stat. Theb, 1. 1^0 ; * 

. . . “ ut sceptra tenontem 
foedcrc praccipiti semper noyus angcrct haeres 

Ovid, Ex Ponto^ 3, 2. 59 : 

“ regna Thoas habuit, Maeotido clams in ora : 
ncc fiiit Euxinis notior alter aquis. 
sceptra tenente illo, liquidas fecisse per auras 
nescio quam dicunt Iphigenian iter 
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. . . iam iuro sine iiUo 


Nili sccptra tones 


Coripp. Johann. 1. 480 : 

. . . cuius iam Maximianus in armis 
« antiques perscnsit avos, Romana per orbem 
sceptra tenens, Latii princeps P ** 


And« separately, soErtnA, not literally, sceptre, hut su~ 
preme dominion ; Aen. 1. 82 : 


1. 257: 
4. 597: 

9.9: 


** tu mihi, qiiodcunquo hoc regni, tii sceptra, lovcmque 
concilias ;** 


. . . “ sic nos in sceptra reponis ? ** 

‘‘ turn decuit, quum sccptra dabas ;** 

** Aeneas urbe ct sociis et classe relicta 
sceptra Palatini scdemque petit Evandri” 


{where we have again the actual junction, and by Virgil 
himself, of sceptra and sedes, both in the same metaphorical 
sense as in our text)*; Sil. 1. 44 : 


‘‘sccptraque fundarit victor Lavinia Teucris;'* 


and TENENS, not literally, holding in the hand^ but, possessing : 
Aen. 1. Ilf3 : 


11.505: 


. . . ** tenet ille immania saxa 
vestras, Eure, domos 


« • • ** tonent Danai qua deficit ignis.” 


Mollit animos et temperat IRAS. — These words, Kke sbdbt 
and TENENS, do not refer pprticularly to any present act of 
Aeolus, to his soothing the winds with his sceptre, or from his 
throne, but to the general mollifying, taming, breaking-in effect 
produced on them by their confinement and restraint, under the 
command of a governor (see Bern. 1. 68) : Stat. Silv. 3. 2. ^2 : 


et pater, Aeolio frangit qui carcero ventos, 


arctius obiecto Borcan, Eummque Notumque 
monte premat 
UBNRT, ABXEIDBA, TOL. I. 


18 
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Stat. Achill. 1. 355 (Thetis to Lycomedes) : 

• • • ** tu frange rogendo 
indocilem [Achillem]. 

The words are connected in the sense with the preceding imperio 
PREMiT AC viNCLis ET CARCERE FRAENAT, as if Virgil had Said, 
Premens imperio suo, et fraenans vinclis et carcere, mollit 
animos,” &o. And accordingly we are told (verse 62), ni 
FA ciAT, unless they were thus mollified, not by that special 
and personal conciliation generally supposed to be expressed by 
the words, bceptra tenens sedet mollttque, but by being 
kept in prison, and under government, they would, in their un- 
tamed violence, sweep the whole world before them ; to prevent 
which consummation, hoc mktuens, the provident Father of all 
placed them under the mollifying influence of confinement .and 
a governor. Mo Hire [to soften) is to be carefully distinguished 
from lenire [to soothe ) ; the latter being to produce a softening 
effect by soft measures; mollire, to produce the softening 
effect by any measures, no matter how severe or rigorous ; in 
the passage before us, vinclis et carcere. Compare Cicero, 
l)e Nat, Deor. 2, 13U : “ Dentibus mollitur cibus Hor. Sat. 

“ usque labor antes clum ferrum molliat ignis.” 

Exactly similar to the use of mollire in our text is that of 
mulcere, verse 70, where see Hem. 

TEMPERAphRAs, moderates their anger y moderates the violence 
of their anger ; verse 150 : “ temperat a^quor,’’ moderates the vid^ 
knee of the sea. See Eem. 1. 150(6), ' * ‘ 


64. 

AJimniT 


Verbarg,’’ Voss. No ; but stowed away^ j>\it away in a place 
eparty or by themselves ; first, because the idea of hiding is, not- 
withstanding the contrary opinion of the lexicographers, foreign 
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from this word, which always means simply putting away^ apart 
(ah- do)— compare Gemy. 3. 96 : “abde domo;” Aen. 2. 553: 
^‘lateri capulo tenus ahdidit ensem,” &c. ; and secondly, be- 
cause it was plainly Jupiter’s intention to put the winds, not in 
a place where they could not be readily seen or found, but 
merely in a place apart. 


30 . 


MOLEMQUE ET MONTES 

Id est^ MOLEM MONTIS, ct cst figura hendiadys’’ . . . says Ser- 
vius,' plainly understanding a single mountain to be meant, 
out of a cave in the interior of which Aeolus (verso 85), with a 
tlirust or push of his spear on the side of the mountain, sets free 
the imprisoned winds : 

. . . cavum convcrsa cnspidc montcm 
inipulit in latus, ac vonti • • • 

qua data porta numt,” 

and such perhaps has been Virgil’s meaning ; for, lirNt, how 
little store is to be set by the plural montes appears from the 
plural srET.uNcis, used verse 64 as equivalent to and meaning no 
more than antro, verse 56, andfrom the plural divis (8. 103: 

Amphitryoniadaemagno divisquo”) used as equivalent for and 
meaning no more than divo (“ Amphitryoniadao magno divo”), 
as well as from the plural ‘‘ modis miris,” verse 354, not mean- 
ing In more than one wonderful manner, but only in a iconderfnl 
manner. Sccondlyy although our English habits of thought 
and expression might lead us to understand the molem E'i: 
MONTES which Jupiter insurer imposuit on winds already 
described as confined in speluncae, to have been actually 
placed over those speluncae, still it is by no means impro- 
bable, taking, into account our author’s so frequently illogical 
forms of expression, that nothing more is meant by the two dis- 
tinct statements, ‘‘ stowed away in caves” and “ placed a mass 

18 * 
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and high mountains over them,” than “ stowed away in a cave 
in the interior of a high and massy mountain and, thirdly^ 
such precisely is the view taken of the Aeolian career by 
(Quintus Smymaeus, 14. 474 : 

tK€ro 8* Aiokiriyf avefiotu o9i \a0pov aevray 
aPTpa ir€\€tf €frvy€pij<ri» e^fripofiey cc/a^i vcTprftrt, 

Koi\a KOI 8ofiot S* ayxiO'ra ire\oyrai 

AioXou Imroratao, kix^v Be fxiv ^yBoy eoyra 
ffvy r’ a\ox<it fcai irauri dveaSeKd. xai oi eenrey 
omrotr* Adrfvairj Aavamv circjur^Scro voffrto, 

Avrap oy* ovk a‘iri6ri<rc, /io\ay 5* cKTOirOc ficKoBpuv, 

Xcp<riv inr* oucafiarriiriv opos ficya ru^pe rpiaiyr/, 

€yB* ayffioi /ceXaSeiya Bvffrix^^s 7 iv\i(ovto 
€ 1 / Ktyeto K€v0/iayi* ircpiax^ 8* aiey leorif 
iSpvxo/AC*'^ oAeyeiya' fitTi 8* cppij^c KoXafyrjyy 

and by Val. Flaco. 1. 576 : 

continuo Acoliam Tyrrhenaque tendit ad antra 

aequoro Trinacrio refugiqnc a parte Pelori 
fitat rupes hoirenda fretis ; qiiot in aothcra siirgit 
molibus, infernas toties demissa sub undas. 
ncc scopiilos aut antra minor iuxta altera tollus 
cemitxir : illam Acamas habitat, midusque Pyracmon. 
has nimbi ventique domos, et naiifraga scrvat 
tempcstas ; hinc in terras latumqne profundiim 
est iter ; hinc olim soliti misccre polumqiie 
infclixquc f return : neque cnim tunc Aeolus illis 
lector crat, Libya cum rumperet advena Calpen 
Oceanus, cum ilens Siculos Ocnotria fines » 
perderet, et mediis intrarent montibus iindae, 
intomiit donee pavidis ex aethcre ventis 
Omnipoiens, regemque dedit, quern iussa vereri 
saeva'cohors : in monte chalybs iterataquo miiris 
saxa domant Euros ; quuhi ium prohibere frementum 
ora nequit, rex tunc aditus et claustra refringit 
ipse Yolens, placatquc data fera murmura porta/' 

as well as by Val. Flaco. 8. 321 : 

** ergo, ubi diva [luno] rates hostemque accedere cemit,. 
ipsa subit terras, tempestatumque refringit 
Ycntorumque domos ; volucrum gens turbida fratrum 
crumpit. clnsscm dextra Saturniu monstrat/* 
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in all whioli places the Aeolian career is not a cave under a 
mountain, and to be got at by shoving or shunting the mountain 
aside, but a cave in a mountain and to be got at through the 
side of the mountain. So little clearly, however, is this meaning 
expressed by our author that two of his best commentators, La 
Cerda and Ileyne, failed to perceive it, and understanding the 
speluncae of the winds to be under the mountain, represented 
Aeolus as liberating his prisoners by pushing the mountain to 
one side — “totus mons in latus dimovetur an interpretation 
soon afterwards repudiated by the later of the two commenta- 
tors in favour of the theory that the prisoners were set at liberty, 
not by any mere push of the spear held in the hand, but by a 
cast of the spear so powerful as to break open the mountain’s 
side : Egregie autem dei et potenlia et impetuosum obsequium 
declaratur, uno sub ictu (non ut olim accipiebam in laim dimotOy 
verum) latere mentis percusso hasta dei, perrupto et sic pate- 
faeto, . . . hanc intorquet, immittit, ruptaque rupe viam 

ventis facit, qua erumpant.” Happily wo know nothing in 
English, and except in Virgil and his imitators, little even in 
liatin, of tliis form of epexegesis, this awkward embarrassing 
illogical make-shift of the versifier, this grand hendiadys of the 
grammarian. 

The Servian, however, is not the only view which may 
1)0 taken of the Aeolian career. Another view — in some 
respects more, in other respects less, probable — has sometimes 
presented itself to me, viz., that the molem et montes placed by 
J upiter over the winds (insuper) may not have been, as I sup- 
pose (somewhat rashly, perhaps) Servius to have thought, a real 
mountain containing within it the winds in their vastum an- 
trum or atrae speluncae, but only (in case we retain so much 
of the Servian view as to understand molem et montes altos 
to mean one single object) a figurative mountain, L e. a tall and 
massy boulder, cromlech or Stonehenge block, placed immediately 
on the opening of the antrum, or (in case we understand 
MOLEM ET MONTES ALTOS to mean, as it seems more obviously to 
mean, a plurality) a heap of such massy blocks, the one sole 
block or one of the heap of blocks (as the case may be) being, 
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not struck on its side, but pushed aside, viz., from oil the open-* 
ng, by Aeolus, verse 8o, and so the winds set at liberty. The 
argiunents which have occurred to me in favour of this view 
are — first, the frequent use by our author himself, no loss than 
by other writers, of mons in the figurative sense, or as meaning 
no more than a boulder or block of stone: Oeorg. 3. 252 : 

“ at nequo cos iam frcna 'I'inim, ncc verbera sacva, 
non scopuli riipesquc cavao atque obiccta retardant 
flnmina„ correptosqiie imda torqiientia montes,’* 

•where “ montes” are mere boulders or blocks of stone; Juvenal^ 
3. 257 : 

“ nam si procubuit, qni saxa Ligiistica portat 
axis, ot ovorsum fiidit super agmina niontoiu 
quid superat dc corporibus ? qiiis membra, qiiis ossa 
invonit V* 

where “montom” is a mere boulder or Mock of stone j Statius, 
; Theb: 2. 559 : 

“ saxiim iiigons, quod \ix plena cemce gementes 
vertero humo, luurisque valent inferro iuvenei, 
rupibiis cvellit ; dein toto sanguine nixus 
sustinet, immanem quacrens librare ruinaiu, 

. . . . • • • stux)ct obvia Ictho 

turba supci'stantum, utquc emissi turbine mentis 

obruitur,’* 

where the boulder or block of stone which has just been called 
“saxum ingens” is called mons; Ammian. 17.4: “quibus 
coUigatus mons ipse effigiatus scriptilibus elementis • . . 

cavea locatur in media,” where an obelisk is called mons and 
not merely mons but “mon§ ipso;” Silius, 4. 295 (ed. 
Ituperti) : 

“ hand alitor .strueto Tyrrbena ad littora saxo 
pugnatura fretis subter caccisquc proccllis 
pila, immane sonans, impingitur anlua ponto ; 
immugit -N’crcus, divisaque cacrula pulsu 
illisiim accipiuut irata sub acquora montciii,” 


where even a pila is called mons ; and especially Virgil him- 
self, Aen. 12. 68!t : 
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“ ftc veluti montis saxum de verticc praocops 
pum ruit avulsuin vcnto, seu turbidus imber 
proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa votiistus : 
fertur in abniptum magno mons improbus actii, 
cxiiltatquo solo, silvas, armonta virosque 
involvciis sccum/* 

where we have the literal mons and the figurative mo us close 
cheek-by-jowl to each other — ^nay, stranger and more wonderful 
still, the one falling from the top of the other, diccondly# 
that such view of the Aeolian career, yJlZ,, that it was tinder 
not in the molem m' montes is immediately and inevitably 
suggested by insupeh imposuit. Tliirdly9 that, this view 
being taken, it is at once perceived how the winds escape imme- 
diately on the push given by Aeolus's spear, viz., through the 
mouth of the cave from which the push of the spear has re- 
moved the superimposed molem E'r monies (or one of them) ; 
whereas, the Servian view being taken, it is necessary to imagine 
between the push of the spear and the escape of the winds either 
a wide-thrown-open door or a wide breach in the side of the 
mountain. Fourtlilyt that no less an authority than Statius 
represents Aeolus as closing up the career of the winds 
“ obiecto monte” — {Silv, 3. 2. k2 ) : 

“ et pater, Aoolio frangit qiii carcerc ventos 

arctius obiccto Borcan EiininKiue Notumquo 
monte i)remat,’* 

— ^not surely with an opposed mountain, but with an opposed 
boulder or great block of stone, as placed beyond doubt not only 
by the reason of the thing, but by Statius's own exact parallel, 
Theb.lO. 2iG: 

“ non aliter moto quam si pater Aeolus antro 
portam iterum saxo premat imperiosus, et omne 
claiidat iter, iamiam sx)erantibu8 aequora ventis,” 

where the literal expression is used as being more propitious to 
the measure than the figurative, exactly as in the parallel passage 
and in our text the figurative expression, being more propitious 
to the measure than the literal, is used in preference ; only second- 
ly regard being, according to the general practice of poets, paid 
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in either ease to the clearness of the sense. Fiftblyt the 
boulder or figurative mons with which, according to tliis view, 
the Aeolian cave is stopped up, verse 65, and which Aeolus, 
verse 85, pushes away with his spear so as to give the winds 
egress, is exactly flic Oupcoc of the cave of Polyphemus, Horn. 
Od, 9. HO : 

avTop tfreiT* tirtBriKe Bvpeov fieya v^os* atipas 
ofipifiop* ovK OP Topye Svu ku ciKoa* a/ui|ai 
€ff0\ai T€rpaKVK\oi air* ovBeos oxAtcrorctav* 

TOfftrriP rihi$arop veifriP cvcOijKe BvpTjtxip : 

the “ immane saxum,” and the “ obex &acti mentis” of the cave 
of Cacus, 8. 225 : 

“ lit scse inclusit, niptisciuo immane cateiiis 
deiccit saxum, ferro quod ct arte patema 
pendebat, fultosqiie emiiniit obiico postes :** 

Ovid, Fast. 1. 563 : 

“ ille [Cacus] aditum fracti praestruxerat obiice montis ; 
vix iuga movissent quinque bis illud opus, 
nititur hie humcris, coelum quoquo sederat illis, 
et vastum motu collabefactat onus, 
quod simul evulsum cst, fragor aetbera terruit ipsum 
ictaquo subsedit pondere molis humus,** 

and the XiOog fieyag <T0o8pa of Christ’s sepulchre, Ev. Marc. 16. 
3 : Kai sXeyop irpog caurac* rtc aTroKuXitrei r\fiiv tov XiOov ek tijc 
Ovpag TOV nvr\fiHOv\ Kai ava(5Xe\pa(Tai OewpoveriVy on anoKEKV- 
XidTiiL o XiOog* yap jieyag — all of them boulders or 

great blocks of stone pushed, rolled, or otherwise applied to the 
mouth of the cave when it was necessary it should be closed, 
and pushed, rolled, or otherwise moved away when it was neces- 
sary it should bo opened; and, (Sixthly, that no sufficient 
reason has over yet been assigned,' either why the Aeolian cave 
should be without such usual Oupaoc, or why, such usual Ovpeog 
being in its place, the prison warder should let the winds out, 
not with a simple push of the dvpeog to one side, but with a 
spear-thrust on the wall of his own prison which breaches it as 
widely as ever was breached in after times the wall of a Clerken- 
well jail by burglars armed with lucifer matches and gunpowder. 

Let every one have his own opinion : there is none perfectly 
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unobiectionable, so well lias confused expression — ^perhaps even 
confused thought — been glossed over and made to look beautiful 
by harmonious versification. The poet’s motto and all the 
poets striving is “ videri.” He says himself ‘‘ victor virum 
volitare per ora,” and the one only sure way to that goal is 
videri.” 


65-66. 

INSITPER IMPOSUIT 


Placed on the top of them ; Am. 3. 579 : 

. . . “ ingentemque insuper Aetnam 

inipositam,” 

placed on the top of him; Son. Here. Fur. 317 (Megara speaking 
of Ilercules alive in Hades) : 

“ demersus av, defossus, ac toto insuper 
opprossus orbe, quam viam ad siiperos habet?’* 

— oppressed with the whole world on the top of him. 


85-86. 

$ 

CAVUM CONVERSA CUSPIDE MONTEM 
IMPULIT IN LATUS 


To those who, with Heyne, on his second and more deliberate 
view, imagine they see in montem not a mo ns placed over the 
Aeolian cave, but a mo ns containing that cave in its interior, 
CAVUM of course presents no difficulty — ^is, on the contrary, the 
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very epithet which convinces them how correct the view they 
have taken both of montem here and of its correlative molem 
ET 310NTES, verse 65, viz., that the one no less than the other ia 
the very Aeolian career, the hollow mountain of the winds^ 
exactly as Ovid’s “ mens cavus,” {Met, 11, 503) is the hollow 
mountain of Sleep : 

“ cst propo Cinimorios longo spclunca rcccssu, 
mons eavus, ignavi donius et ponctralia Soinni.” 

Not SO, however, those whe may prefer the alternative view I 
have suggested at verse 65, viz., that the montem of our text, 
no less than the correlative molkm et montes of verse 65, are 
only the boulder and boulders closing up the mouth of the 
actual prison vastum antrum,” ver. 56, and “speluncae atrae/’ 
verse 64). To them cavum is at first blush a diificulty — a difii- 
cidty which, however, vanishes as soon as they recollect the 
KOtXa icAiifloa of Sophocles (^Oed, Tyr, 1^60: 

Seiyov 5’ aucraf , m v<pijyrirou rivos, 
wKais div\ais €vr\Kwr\ ck Se wBfi^vatv 

€K\iyf KOIKo, K\7l0paf K^lXTrilCT^l ffTfyTj 

[tanquam si viam quis praemonstraret, in gomiiias foros invectiis est Oedipus] 
fimditusque cvcllit cava claustra, atquc in cnbicnluni irruit])^ 

and the araOfia KoiXa Oupawv of Theocritus {IdylL 13 : 

rafios ap' atva ireXtopa Suw voXvjurjxayos Hprf 
Kvautais (ppictrovras wo (rv€ipai(rt dpeucoyras 
(opc^v cTTi v\arvv ov8oy, oBi aruBfia Koi\a Bupaa>v 
oiKovj air€i\ri(ra<ra <payeiy ^pc(pos HpoucAria), 

and perceive that the Bvoiog or boulder shutting up the cave 
may be styled cavus on account of the cavify (viz., the cave 
itself) behind or below it, with' the same propriety with which 
the KktiOpa of Homer and the araOfxa of Theocritus are styled 
kolXqj on account of the cavities behind them respectively. 

Impulit in latus, either pushed to one side (shunted), 
or struck on the side, according to the view which may have 
been taken of cavum montem and molem et montes. If those 
expressions have been understood to signify the mountain con- 
taining the actual cave or career, then impulit in latus is, 
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pushed or struck on the side, so as either with candid, in> 
cautious Heyne, to breach the career wall (see Bern, on 
“molem et montes”), or with warier Voss (literal as usual, and 
eschewing all explanation), to allow passage out (“wo sich aus- 
gang ofnete”), or with half-and-half Wagner to open claustra 
(“ ut claustra laxentur”). And of impellere in latus used in 
such sense, viz., as equivalent to strike or push on the side, 
there is at least this sufficiently induhitahle example, Stat. 
Theb.l.lU: , 

“ lit stetit [Tisiplionc] abrupta qua pluiimus arcc Cithaeron 
occurrit caelo, fera sibila criiio virenti 
coiigcminat, signum terris, unde oninis Acliaei 
ora maris late, Pclopeiaque regna resultant. , 

audiit ct medius cacli Parnassus, ct asper . . 

Eiirotas, dubiaiuquc iugo fragor impulit Octen 
in latus,* ct geniinis vix tliictibus obstitit Istbnios,” 

while of impellere by itself, in the sense of striking, the 
examples are even numerous; Georg. 1. 2oJf : 

, . • *‘infidiim remis impellere marmor;” 

Ovid, Met. H. 657 : 

. . . “ impcllit properantibus aequora remis 

Tibullus, 2. 5. 3 : 

. • . vocales impellere iwllice cbordas 

Ovid, Mot. TO. 1J^5 : 

, . . “ impulsas tentavit poUico cbordas 

Sil. 11. 217 : 

“ ciii patuere Aljies, saxa impellcTitia cacluin 

and especially Claud, do Rapt. ProHOtp, 11. 170 : 

“ sic, quum Tbcssaliani scopulis inclusa tencrct 
I’eneo stagnautc palus, et mersa negarent 
an-^a coli, trifida Neptiinus cuspide montes 
impulit adversos ; turn forti saucius ictu 
dissiluit gelido vei-tex Ossaeus Olympo ; 
carceribus laxantur aquae, fractoquo meatu 
redduntur fluviusque mari, tellusque colonis 

* Struck Octa on one side, so as to make it doubtful, i,c. so as to make ii 
totter. 
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•where not only is the citspide montem impulit of our test 
repeated as nearly as need be in “ ouspide montes impulit,” but 
“ impulit” is explained by “ saucius iotu.” To which example 
may be added Ovid, Fmt. 3, 519 : 

’ ‘‘altera graminco spoctabis Eqiiiria campo, 

quern Tybris curvis in latus urget aquis,’' — 

“the grassy plain which Tyber presses on the side with its 
water.” 

If, on the contrary, cavum montem and moi.em et montes 
have been understood to be the dvptog or boulder closing the 
mouth of the career, then impulit in latus is not, struck on 
the side, but pushed to one side, as Stat. Theb. 6. 656 : 

. . . “ ‘liunc potiiis, iuvcncs, qui moenia saxis 
frangerc, qui Tyriaa deiectum vaditis arces, 
hunc rapitc ; ast illud cui non iaculabilc dextrao 
pondiis ? ’ et abreptum nullo conaminc iecii [Ilippomedon] 
in latus,’* 

threw the disk, not on its side, but to one side, aside, i. e., out 
of the way ; Stat. Theb. 6. 51/.2 (of Leander embroidered on a 
garment) : 

. . . “ riiryxci natat hie contemptor ephebus 

aequoris, et picta transliicct caoruliis unda : 
ill latus ire inanus, inutaturusque videtur 
braebia, noc eiccum spores in staminc crineni,” 

the hands go, not on the side, but to the side, aside, sideways ; 
Stat. Th^b. 9. 802: 

. . . “ sed fom lumine diro 
tiirbatus sonipcs, sese doniinumquo rctorsit 
in latus, atquo avidam transmisit devius hastam,** 

jerked himself and his rider, not, on the side, but sideways, to 
one side, L c. shyed, so as to let the spear pass by without 
touching either; Claud, de Rapt. Proserp. 16. 74. : 

. . . “ dimi vcllero Pelion Otus 
nititur, occubuit Phoebo, moriensque Ephialtes 
in latus obliquam proiccit languidus Ossam/* 

flung Ossa obliquely to one side. 
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66 . 

REGEMQUE DEDIT 

“Eegemque dedit/’ Val. Flacc. 1. 592 (quoted Eem. 1.55). 
With respect to the fact of the king’s being the gift of heaven 
to the winds, there is no more difference of opinion between the 
two poets than there is at present in Germany between any two 
loyal subjects with respect to the fact of the Emperor’s being 
the gift of heaven to that country ; or than there was within our 
own recollection — (aye, and still is, if royal mint epigraphs tell 
truth) — ^between any two loyal subjects anywhere with respect 
to the fact of any particular crowned head’s being a similar 
gift. That the gift is represented by Virgil as providential, 
(“id metuens,” “ ni faciat”), the offspring of that wise foresight 
which anticipates and obviates coming evil, and by Valerius 
Elaccus as an afterthought, the “posthuma proles” of bitter 
experience — 

. , . ‘‘ ncqno cnim tunc Aeolus illis 

rector erat, Libya cum rumporot advcna Calpen 
oceanus, cum liens Siculos Ocnotiia fines 
perdcret, et mediis intrarent montibus iindac”— 

is a mere variety of manner, not at all affecting the matter of 
fact. The older account, the first colouring of the picture, is of 
course the more imaginative and Platonic ; the later, the more 
philosophic and Darwinian. The gift itself, in. whichever light 
viewed, presents not a few of the characters of another scarcely 
less celebrated gift of heaven — that sweet, deep, and refreshing 
sleep, which, care-easing, heart-healing, eye-closing, ear-stop- 
ping, hand-and-foot-tying, noisy-tongue-and-throat-hushing, 
“dono divum gratissima seipit;” and in the kindliest, most 
good-natured, most disinterested manner in the world, takes on 
itself, for eight hours out of every four-and-twenty, the entire 
direction and management of our too often crazy, creaking, 
hard-to-be-managed rudder — 

“pone caput, fessosquo oeulos furare laboii 
ipse ego paullisper pro te tua muncra inibo.’* 
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66-67. 

QUI FOEDERE CERTO 

EX PREMERE ET LAXAS SCIRET DARE lUSSUS HABENAS 


Foedere CERTO. — Cexta lege, ratione ; non temere et pro 
eorum impetu/’ Heyne. “ Certis legibus astrictus,” Wagner 
(1861). “ Lege certa,*' Gossrau. “Foedns is here nearly equi- 
valent to lex,’’ Conington — an explanation which seems to 
me to he rather inconsistent with the important word lussus. 
How were it possible for Aeolus’s government of the winds to 
be at one and the same time “ certa lege, ratione,” and in con- 
formity with and obedience to the varying will of a superior 
bound by no lex, no ratio P Until this question be answered, 
I shall take the liberty of understanding foedere in its other 
and no less usual sense of pacto or covenant, viz., covenant 
entered into between Jupiter and Aeolus, according to which 
Aeolus, for the sake of certain advantages — as, for instance, 
territory, arx, and the dignity of rex — ^took on him the trouble- 
some office of keeping the winds in order, and marshalling 
them hither or thither as his suzerain, imperial Jove, should 
direct — 

ET TREMERE, ET LAXAS SaRET DARE 1USSV8 11ARENA8. 

Voss, agreeing with me in his interpretation of the word 
foedere, but strangely enough confining its operation to prE- 
MERE, and that of lussus to dare laxas habknas, and re- 
garding lussus and foedere as opposed to each other, and 
paying no attention at all to the two et’« which so plainly place 
the two infinitives and lussus itself in connexion with foedere, 
thus translates : 

. . . “ (ler bald nach gcmesscnem biindniss 
■bandigen kbnnte den lauf, imd bald nach gcheiss sie entzugeln.” 

Premgke. Conington queries whether premere [Tento83, 
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or PREMERE HABENAS. That it is PREMERE IIABENAS is, I 

think, placed beyond doubt by Ovid, Met. 2. 135 : 

“ nee premc, nec snmmum molirc per acthera eurrum,” 

yhere it is “ preme currum.” 

The whole passage (hic — habenas) may bo resolved into 
. five parts or clauses : the first of which, me vasto — fraenat, 
informs us that king Aeolus kept the winds confined in a vast 
cave. The second, illi indignantes — fremunt, more par- 
ticular, presents us with the prisoners impatient to get out, and 
roaring about the barrier of their prison. The third clause, 
OELSA — IRAS, as particular with respect to the governor as the 
second with respect to the governed, informs us that he dwells 
in a lofty hurg or castle, and that the object and result of his 
government is the controlling and mollifying of the unruly 
spirits over which he presides. The fourth clause, ni factat — 
AURAS, explains the necessity for these precautionary measures, 
taken, as the fifth clause informs us, by the Father Omnipotent, 
who, retaining the supreme power in his own hands, left to the 
king only that of legate or kliedive (lussus) — important informa- 
tion by which the reader is enabled to understand without 
further intimation or innuendo how low the queen of heaven 
condescended when she tempted with a bribe the commissioned 
officer of the Most High, her own husband, to a broach of duty ; 
and how well merited by the no less obsequious than self-suffi- 
cient officer, the rebuke of Neptune, the queen’s own brother. 
The “ Tantaene animis caelestibus irae” had prepared us for 
outbursts of Saturnian passion ; it had not prepared us for 
Saturnian “bribery and corruption.” Why the remarkable 
reticence Why the reader l«ft so entirely to his own discrimi- 
nation and the one word lussus ? What could be said too bad — 
what bad, too plainly — of the bitter, uncompromising, powerful 
‘enemy of Eome and the whole Eoman race, of the sole cause of 
all Aeneas’s troubles? The answer is not far to be sought. 
The author is jdayiiig a double part all through. From first to 
last he is in one perpetual dilemma. Without a hostile, angry, 
"and embittered Juno he had had no poem, no locias standi; 
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and had he insisted on having one, every Muse had find and 
left him to indite alone his panegyric of Augustus. On the 
other hand, peace had been made with Juno on the destruction 
of Carthage by the second Africanus ; and at the time Virgil 
was writing his poem, Eome's bitterest, most bitterly hated, 
most powerful enemy had become not merely friend and ally, 
but joint patroness with Venus and protectress of Eome. 
Exactly as his Trojan colony was in a fix between the onward- 
impelling fates and the perpetually repelling Juno (Eem. p, 
227), the poet himself was in a fix between Juno — at the time 
q/* which he wrote, most malignant, most dreaded enemy ; and 
Juno, at the time in which he wrote — most honoured and 
valued friend. How was it possible for him not to feel himself 
trammeled, or to conceal from his readers the trammels ho felt? 
What sympathy had he to expect for a hero persecuted by a 
jealous and angry deity, who, subsequently laying aside both 
her anger and her jealousy, entered into a friendly alliance 
with the hero's descendants, and was living at the very time 
the poem was written on the best and most friendly terms not 
only with those descendants but with the poet himself — one of 
them. Any sympathy with a so-circumstanced hero of a so- 
circumstanced poet was simply impossible, and was never yet 
felt by any one for Aeneas. We have all of us sympathized 
with Dido, with Nisus and Euryalus, with Tumus, and with 
Pallas; many of us with Mezentius, some of us with Dares, and 
even with Caciis ; but which of us has ever yet sympathized 
with Aeneas? Who, except his own mother, would ever have 
lifted a hand to save him, had it been possible, from his perse- 
cutress — ^would not rather have said he deserved all he got and 
should have got more. And moi;e he assuredly would have got 
had the poet lived, not under Augustus, but under the Eepublio 
and before the fall of Carthage, while Juno was still the enemy 
of Eome, while heroes still bore some faint resemblance to 
Hector and Achilles, while Didos were oftener ravished than 
seduced, and men parleyed with their gods face to face, eye 
to eye, and hard word for hard word — ^not beating their breasts 
and blubbering, abject on their knees, or prostrate in the dust 
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moaning. Both the hero and the gods of the Aeneis are 
anachronisms ; hero and gods of an heroic age, with the 
manners of the court of Augustus. Had the second Homer 
lived some two thousand years later — say in France, just befoi’e 
the battle of Sedan — his Aeneas had been a Napoleon, his Dido 
an Eugenie, the manners of his Olympus those of St. Cloud, 
and Juno’s bribe only the more acceptable to Aeolus because 
prefaced with a “majeste" no less dignified than respectful. 
Nor will many, I should think, be indisposed to find with me in 
the o REGINA of king Aeolus’s reply an emphasis, an intended 
contrast to the abrupt, unceremonious “ Aeole’* of the imperial 
consort. Compare the short and familiar “Cytherea” of J upiter, 
1. 261, in reply to Venus’s respectful 

. . . “ 0 qiii i-es hominumquc ileumqiio 

aoteriiis rcgis imperiis ct fulmino tcrres.’* 


70(«). 

ET MULCERE DEDIT FLUCTUS ET TOLLERB VENTO 


Mulcere autem delinire . . . alii mulcere mitigare, mollire 
vel fovere,” Serv. (ed. lion). “ Mui.cere fluctus, reprimere, 
et tollere eos vento, h, e, concitare ut alte insurgant,” Heyne. 
“ Einzuschlafen die fluth, und wieder iin sturm zu erheben,’^ 
Voss. “Mulcere, placare, mitigare, reprimere,” Forb. “Mul* 
CERE, /. <?. delinire, mitigare^ ut vers. 197 (201),” Cossrau. 
The most easily satisfied reader will look with suspicion on aU 
these glosses as soon as he has observed that in no one of them 
is there the slightest allusion to any instrument by means of 
which Aeolus is to produce a mulcent effect on the waves— 
MULCERE Fi.ucTUs. He is to raise them with the wind, and to 
quell them : but how to quell them, or that an instrument 
wherewith to quell them is no less necessary than an instrument 
wherewith to raise them, seems not to have entered into the mind 

HENRY, AENEIDBA, VOL. I. 
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of any one of all these five principal Virgilian commentators. 
Some instrument is necessary, mutters the puzzled reader; 
and Aeolus has none, except one whicli he is to use for an 
opposite purpose. It can hardly he that ; or is Aeolus really 
expected to blow liot and cold with the same breath. Not with 
tlio same breatli, but with two different breaths, suggests a lady 
who liappens to be present. Aeolus, with one wind, “tollit 
fluctus,” with the opposite wind, “mulcet fluctus.” I liave seen 
him do it a thousand times from my windows on the Passoggio, 
‘‘ fiiori la porta a mare,’’ at Legliorn. I have seen him there 
with his Libeccio or liis Sirocco raise the sea into billows so 
high as to burst Avitli noise and fury over the parapet- wall of 
the Via del Passoggio under my windows, so that if I had 
occasion to go into town I coidd only go on the opposite side of 
flic road, not on tliat next the water. You would have said, 
had you seen the size, tlic force and fury of the waves, the sea 
would liavo required a month to subside into a state of calm, even 
if the Tiibeccio had ceased to blow and would let it. Well, I have 
seen Aeolus take sucli a sea, and in twelve hours — sometimes in 
the half of twelve hours — make it as smootlt, level, and quiet as 
a millpond, just by calling off Libeccio or Sirocco, whichever it 
might be, and setting Tramontana or Greco to blow as strong 
in the face of tlie waves as Libeccio or Sirocco Iiad been blowing 
at their back. I Iiavc seen this happen a hundred times at 
Ijcghorn ; a hundred times have I gone to bed there, thinking 
I would not be able to sleep a wink for the noise of the sea and 
Libeccio, and yet Inive had a quiet niglit, and in the morning 
looked out on the sea as tranquil as a lake, Aeolus having called 
Libeccio off the station and put Tramontana on slioitly after 
my going to bed. I don’t doubt but the same thing is con- 
tinually happening on the coast of Africa opposite, with this 
difference only, that it will be with Tramontana Aeolus rouses 
tlie waves there, whilst it will be with Libeccio he quells them ; 
and you may be sure it was Virgil’s observation at Baiao of 
this custom of his, to raise the waves with one wind and quell 
tlxem with another, which put into his head that account of 
Aeolus’s both quelling and raising the waves with the wind^ 
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which liiis so puzzled you. The lady is quite right as to the 
matter of fact, said I, putting in my word, and might have 
-^juoted 


and 


“ luotantoni Tcanis fluotilnis Afikimi,” 


. . . “ praocipilcm Afrit iiin 

(Ircortantoni Aquiloiiibiis,” 


but I have grave doubts that it is with this matter of fact our 
author intends to present us, and not rather with the no less in- 
dubitable matter of fact that Aeolus sometimes quells the sea, 
when in a state of fury, with the same wind with which at other 
times (viz., when the sea is in a state of rest) he lashes it 
into fury. The two pictures are essentially different : in that 
presented by the lady, the same waves being raised by one wind 
and quelled by another ; while in the picture which I imagine 
to myself, the same wind which at one time raises the quiet sea 
into a state of fury, at another time quells the same sea when 
it has been lashed into a state of fury by a wind from an oppo- 
site quarter. The two pictures being equally true in nature, I 
am inclined to think it is with the latter we are presented, 
by Virgil — first, because he has written vento and not ventis, 
indicating thereby, as I think, that it is one and the same wind 
which both ‘‘ mulcet” and “tollit” (“ mulcet” when the sea is 
in a state of rage, tollit” when the sea is in a state of calm) ; 
and secondly, because it is by a single wind Horace represents 
the Adriatic as both raised and quelled, Cann. 7. /?. lU : 

. . . . “ HOC rabiem Xoti : 

quo noil arbiter Adiiac 
iiiaior, tollere sen poiiei-e viilt fretu,’* 

exactly as* it is with one and tlie same wand Merciuy both puts 
to sleep and awakens : Horn. Oil, 5. J 4 .ll : 

ftkfro Se pajBSoy, rij r’ aySpwy ofifiara Bekya 
<ay Tovs 8’ auT€ Kai wyuoyras €yfipei. 


Ml i.ckrk I think more probably “mollire” or “reprimere," 
■“ tame” or “ subdue,” than either “ delinire,” “ fovere,” or 
“ einzusehlafen.” See prer’eding part of Remark, and compare 

19 * 
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Macrob. 6. 5 : ‘‘Mulciber est Yulcaniis, quod ignis sit, et omnia 
mulceat ac domet ; Servius ad 8. 724 : “ Mulciber ; Vulcanus^ 
ab eo quod totimi ignis permulcet.’’ The mi:lcere i’Lucti s ot* 
our text is thus precisely the “ooncita aequora mulcet” of Ovid,, 
Ep. 2. J7 : 

“ porqiip tuuni milii itimsti . . . 

concita qui ventis aequora imileet avum,” 

and the two powers given to Aeolus over the u^aves are pre- 
cisely the two powers, vaveii^vai and o^vvfnv^ given by Ilomer to 
the same Aeolus over the winds themselves, OtL 10, 22 : 

7lli€v irav€iJ.€vai ijS' opyvfxeu ov k cOtkiiffi, 

Et mulcere dkoii' vm ctvs et tollere ven i’o. Ilor. 

S. 1. 210 : 

ille per oxtcntiiiu fuuem mihi posse videtur 
ire pocta, lucuiii qui pectus iuauitor angit, 
imtat, inulcet, falsis teri’oribiis iniplet, 
ut magus.” 

The Italian moleere is used in similar antithesis, Petrarch. 
Son. 311 (in morte di Laura, 84) : 


** fuor di man di colui che punge e molee.” 
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70 (b). 

KT Mlil,('KRE DEOIT FI.UCTUS ET T()I,LE11E VENTO 


y.lJi. LUCT. 

VKXTo I n Maorol). Hal, Priscian, Jml, Gramm, 10.0; Cynth. 

(.’onet. ; Venioo, 1470; Aseensius; AWiis(h>14) ; Fabric. ; P. Manut. ; 
1). Ifciiis. ; X. Heins. (1670); Burm. ; Hcyne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; 
AVagn. (ed. Hovn., od. 1861); Ladow. ; Bibb. ; Coningt. 

VKNTos il cod. ranon. a, m, ser, (Butler). Ill Donat. ; Jul. Seal., 
VitH, -'i. 0 ; (’atrou. 


Vkn ro not M-iN'ros, first, because the expression tollcre ventos,’* 
li<)>\’ever unobjectionable in itself {Val. Flacc. 2. 51o : 

“ (jualis iibi a gclidi Bomis convallibiis Ilcbri 
tollitiir”)^ 

is v<‘ry objectionable on its application to Aeolus, who, in his 
i‘apacity of TajuLiatj avcjiuuv, might indeed bo said ciere ventos, 
or im mitt ere ventos, but could hardly with any propriety 
bo said tollere ventos, such term implying complete and 
irresponsible authority. Secondly, because the verse so con- 
>ilru(d.ed, 

KT MULCKRE DKIUT FLl (TUS KT TOLI.KUE VENTOS, 

is loo simple to be Virgil’s, has nothing of that artificial struc- 
ture of which Virgil is so fond. Thirdly, because, so constructed, 
it has too little parallelism with Homer’s {Od, 10, 31) : 

Kfivov yap rafii7\v avffim iroiTifff Kpoviuy, 
ripiev vavffitpai ryS’ opw/jnv op k fBfKricriPj 

with which it is so expressly compared by Macrobius, Saf. o. 
wJio, besides, in his citation has vkxto not ventos. I am the 
more sorry not to have taken the readings of the MSS. in the 
ease of this text, as I find they have been omitted by Eibbeck 
also. 
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Tolleue (flixtus) a eeto, exactly as, veree lOG : 

. . . striclons Aquiloiio proct'lla 

Vflum auveisM ferit, tliietiisqiu* ad siilfra tollit. ’ 

Ilor. Oil. L J. 1.', : 

“ i*ald(‘iii Xoti, 

quo non arbiter Adriao 
inaior, tollerc sen ponerc A iilt frt la/’ 

Yal. Flaec. 1. (501 (Boreas, speaking of himself) : 

“ ncc niibi libcrtas iiiiis freta tollcro arenis 
quails cram, nondiim vinclis ct carcere clausns.** 

Stat. AvliHL 1, ?.'/ (Thetis to Neptune) : 

. . da tolb iv lliu tus, 

nee tibi dc tanlis placcat me tiuitibus iiniim 
littus, ct Iliuci seopiilos babitarc sopulclin’/* 

Stat. AcliHL L (Neptune to Tlietis; : 

. . . ‘‘ <labo lollcrc duetiis, 

cum reduces Danai, noctnrnaque signa Cajdiarcus 
exseret, ct diriiin pariter quaeremus Ulyxcui.” 

Lucan, 5. 598 (of the storm in which Caesar crossed the Adriatic' 

in an open boat) : 

“ primus ab Oceano eajmt exseris Atlantco 
Core, Tuovens acstus. lam, te tollcnte, fureliat 
pout us, rl in seopiilos totas erexerat Hildas.” 

Lucan, G. 27 ; 

“ loniuimpie furens, lapido cum tollitur Austro, 
templa domosquo quatit.” 

Compare Ovid, Met. 1, JG (of the creation) : 

“ turn i'vcta dilt'uudi, rabidisque tuniescere vciitis 
iiissit [deu.s], ctambitae circiimdare litora tcrrac.*" 
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73. 

INCUTK VIM VEM IS 


“Duplex seiisus est : ix’OUTE eiiim, si iniice sigiiifieat, [ot] 
VKN ris dativus est casus [hoc est parva est eoruiii ; etiani tu 
eis da niagnam vim] : si autem, fac^ septimus casus est, ct erit 
seiisus ‘ fac vim Troiaiiis per veiitos’ [hoc est per ventos vim in 
Troianos iiicutej, Scrvius. “ Concita ventos,'^ Iloyiie. “Uti 
premendo haheiias (vers. 67) clemere vim veiitis, ita romittendo 
incuttre dici potest Aeolus,’’ Wagner (1861) — both Wagner and 
lleyne adopting the first of Servius’s two explanations, and 
supported in their choice by lliiaeus, Voss (“ rege die winde mit 
macht”), Alfieri (“i venti inaspra”), Forbiger (“ eoncita ven- 
tos vehementiores”), and Oonington (“tlirow fury into the 
winds”). I object, that — ^the winds possessing the innate 

vis ascribed to them, verse 62 : 

NI TACIAT, MAJIIA AC TKIIUA8 CAELCMaCE l*HOri:Nl)U>l 
Ut'II'I'E PEJtANT llAl’IDI SECUM VEIIIIANT(|FK I»EU ACUASi 

(with which compare Ovid, Met. 1. 5S: 

. . . “ rix miTic olisistifiir illis 

quill luiiiuiit iiiuiiduiu 

Met. 6*. G[}() (Boreas speaking) : 

apta inihi vis est : vi tristia nubila pello ; 
vi fi'eta eonciitio nodosaquc robora verto, 
iiKliiroqiie iiivc's, et toiras ^raiidine ]nils(:. 

‘ idem ego, cum subii convexa foramina terrue, 
supposiiique fcrox imis mca terga (;aveiiiis ; 
sollicito Manes, totuiiiquc ti-emoi ibus orbem;” 

Lucretius, 1. 272 : 

. . . “ venti vis verberat incita pout um, 

ingciitcsque ruit naves, et nubila ditfert” ; 

and Lactant. (te Phocn. ?2 ; 

“ non ibi tempestas noc vis fuvit liorritla vt*nli")‘"~ 
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the winds possessing this strength sua mtura^ the addition 
to them of further vis were, on the one hand, supererogatory 
and ahsTird, and on the other hand beyond the compe- 
tency of Aeolus, whose commission was not to fill those with 
force who had only too much force already, but vremkre e'I' 
i.AXAs DARE iiABENAs, to coiifine aiid let loose according to cir- 
cumstances — at the very most, (Iloin. OcL 10, 3:^)^ to 

rouse and awake (in case, viz., of their being asleep : Ciuint. Cal., 
Podhom, 1, : 

€vt' av€fi<i)v €v^ii(n /itvos fi€ya \afipov 

to the use of that vigour of which they were already in posses- 
sion ; and that, accordingly, the (jravamcn of Venus’s charge, 10. 
37, is not that the winds liad been filled with new and unusual 
strength, but that they had been excited, “excitos,” viz., to 
exert that strength which they already and by nature possessed. 
Aiid^ s^oeoiidly, I object that even had it been the fact that 
the winds were deficient in innate vigour, and necessary for Juno, 
in consequence, to request Aeolus to infuse additional into them 
for the special occasion, Virgil was precisely the writer who would 
have taken care not to put the subordinate request before tlio 
principal — precisely the writer who would not have placed be- 
tween the Trojan fleet and the stonn with which it was to be 
sunk or dispersed the proviso that the stonn was to be one of 
extra quality. No, no ; vim is not the force, the vigour, which 
Aeolus is to knock (incutere) into the winds ; and oven if it 
were, it had been as impossible for him to knock it into them 
^•remittendo habenas” (Wagner) as it had been impossible for 
him to knock it out of them (“demere”) “premendo habenas.” 
ViM is the force, the violence, with which Aeolus is, by means of 
his winds (cum ventis), to fall on the Trojan ships ; the lash- 
ing, the punishment, he is to inflict on them — ^the very viia 
which Ovid describes the vessel as feeling. Met. 8. U70 : 

, . . “ iitquo Carina, 

quani vcntus, ventoque raiut contrariiis aestus, 
vim geminam sentit, parctquc incerta duobus 
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the very vim which our author himself (10. 693) represents an 
exposed rock on the sea shore as braving in a storm : 

. . . “ nipes, vastum quae pvodit in aoqiior 

ohvia vontoriim furii«, cxpostaque ponto, 
vim cunctam atquc minas pci’fert caeliqiie marisque.'* 

'^Jlie special vis, the special violence meant, is lashing, punish- 
ment by lashing, verb era; it being by verbera, verberando, 
tlio winds exercise their' vis, their violence : laicret. 1. 271 : 

. . . ‘‘ Ycnti vis verborat incita poutiim [caiites^ Lachiii.] 

ingontisque riiit navis ct niibila diffort,” 

Liicret. 5. 953 (ed. Lachm.) : 

‘‘ noc dum res igni scibant tractarc ncquc uti 
pellibus et spoliis corpus vestire feraruru, 
scd neinora atque cavos montis silvasqiio colcbaiit, 
ct fruticcs inter coudebaut squalida membra, 
verbera ventonim vitai’o imbrisque l oaeti.’* 

And verbera being the especial kind of vis, of violence, iii- 
Hictcd by winds, in cut ere is the most proper word whicli 
<3ould have been joined with vni, inasmuch as incutere is 
the very word used to express the infliction of violence by ver- 
bera, Sil. 2. 625 ; 

“lice tamen evasisse datur, iiam verbera Kiiiinys 
incutit, atquc atros insibilat ore tiimores \al. timores],” 

Erinnys iitflids lashes (an intensification offor/s); with wliicli 
compare Ovid, Trist. 1, 11. 1^1 : 

“ improba puguat biems, imlignaturque quod aiisim 
scriberc, sc rigidas iiicuticnte minas,” 

infiictiug threats^ an intensification of thveatenhuj ; and Acn. 10. 
695, quoted above : 

“ vim cunctam atque minas pcrfeit caclique marisque,” 

wliere our author himself not only, as already pointed out, uses 
in the sense of violence of the winds, /. in the sense of ver- 
bera ventorum, the very word which he has in our text 
joined with incutere, but unites it with minas (ventorum) — 
the very word which Ovid, as quoted above, has joined in the 
eame sense (viz., minas ventorum) with the same incutere. 
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If vis is tlius with our author in liis tenth book the violence, 
the verbera of a storm, and thus united by him with rainae, 
tlie menaces of a storm; and if it is proper for Ovid to represent 
a storm asincutiensminas, inflicting threats, how much more 
proper is it for Virgil to represent tlie storm-god witli his winds 
incutiens the actual violence, the verbera, the vim? Nor 
is it one species of violence only, verbera, and tlireats of sucli 
violence, minac, which are thus, as well as general violence or 
violence in the abstract, joined with incut ere: other species, 
too, of violence are joined in the same manner with the same 
verb, and we have incutere bellum an intensification of 
inferre bellum, ITor. S((f. 1. 3S : 

“ quod Appula sen quod Lucsiiiia bellum 
ineuteret viobuita,” 

exactly as we have, Sil. 2. (525, above, incutere verbera an 
intensification of inferre verbera; exactly as wo have, Apu- 
loius, il/iA 7. 17 (cd. llildebr.), incutere ictus an intensifi- 
cation of inferre ictus: “coxaeque dextrae semper ictus 
incutiens, et unuiii feriendo locum, dissipate corio, et ulceris 
latissimo facto foramine, immo fovea, vel etiam fenestra, nullus 
tanien desinebat identidem vulnus sanguine delibutum obtun- 
dore and exactly as we have in our text incutere vim an 
intensification of inferre vim. 

Incutere {In-quatcrc) vim is a very strong expression — perhaps 
the strongest form in whicli the infliction of bodily violence, of 
actual corporal punishment, can bo expressed. Next in force 
seems to come the “ iniectaro vim’^ of Ammian. 14. 6 ; and last — 
very inferior in force to both, and much more vague and indefi- 
nite than either — the “ adfeiTO vim” of Tacitus, AnnaL 1^. .^7, 
and our author’s own “ ferre vim,” Acn. lO. 77, and “ tendere 
vim,” Georg. 4* *^99. It is with the greatest propriety the 
strongest form is used on the present occasion, the speaker 
being in the highest degree of excitement (flammato corde), 
and aiming at nothing short of the total extinction of Aeneas, 
the Trojans, and Troy — sujjmersas obrue puppes, aut age 

1)1 VERSOS et niSlICE CORPORA PONTO. lu INCUTE VIM VENTIS 
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we ha^'e the firyt, the general command, the first burst of 
passion, let fi\j at them aith your icinds^ puuhh them Kith your 
Kinds. In the following words, submeusas obrue n ppes, at t 
AOE DivERsos ET j^isiicK CORPORA poA'To, we havG the 2 >Rrti( u- 
larization, tli.e cooler, more exifiieit direction, in wliat manner 
and to what ultimate end and pur 2 )ose the violent attack with 
the winds is to be made. Que, signifjdng the closest most 
intimate union, binding together more closely and intimately 
than it is possible to bind by means of any other conjunction, 
had never been used by Virgil to unite together two so dilferent 
commands — (jommands differing both with respect to object and 
means — as the command to infuse vigour into the winds and the 
command to sink tlu* s]ii 2 )s. 

Vextis, the instrument of the vis in our text, has its ex.'ict 
l)arallel in ‘‘ face,’’ the instrument of the vis, 10. 77, and 
“ ferro,” “veneno,” tlie instruments of the vis, Tacitus, AnnaL 
ir. Ui* 


74. 

AX T AOE DIVERSOS KT DISllCE CORPORA PONTO 


VAIL LECr. 

DIVERSOS 1 Mvil. Ill Pienus(“Iii aiiti<iuis omnilms excmpl. clt* 

niclioro nota, diversos legitiir”); K. lleiiis (1070) ; Ilcyne ; JlruiK^k ; 
AVakef. ; AN'agii. (ed. Hcyn., ed. 1801) ; Ladew. ; Haiipt ; llibl). 

i»iVERSAS 111 A’ciiice, 1470; Aldiis,(lol4) ; P. Mamit. ; 1). Heins. 

0. Fr. Vat., /V/-.. 67. GaU. 

The alternatives are not submersas obrue puppes and A(iE 
DIVERSOS ET’ DISllCE CORPORA POXTO, but the alternatives are 
SUBMERSAS OBRUP: IM'PPES K'V DISllCE CORPORA I’OXTO aild AGP: 

DIVERSOS— the latter or second alternative being thrown in 
parenthetically between the two ixarts of which the first alterna- 
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tivc consists. Comj)are o. 6-39, where “ pars spoliaiit aitis’’ is 
in like manner thrown in parenthetically between “ conclamant, 
rapiunt(pie igneni'’ and “ frondem coniiciunt;” and whore the 
<livision is not : then raise a shotit^ snaich fire from the hearths^ 
ami part strip the altars, and fiinrj faggots and fascines and 
burning brands, but they raise a shout, snatch fire from the 
hearths, and fiing faggots and fascines and burning brands, and 
some even snatch fire from the altars. See Hem . 5. 039. 

ConrouA. — If, on the one hand, the observation of Servius : 

Tam virornm quam navium, ut ipse alir) loco, cum de navibus 
loqueretur, ‘et toto descendit corjiore pestis,’” has led Jal into 
the mistake that corpora is here the Trojan ships, not the 
1h*()jans themselves (“disik^e corpora navium pon'PO,^’ Jal), 
the precise 0 vidian parallel on the other liand (Met. Sd) : 

. . . “ Tyrrhonaquc niittis in iioqnor 
i*oi])ora,’* 

where ‘‘corpora’’ can by no i)ossibility be anything but the 
Tyrrhene sailors themselves, not only renders Jal’s mistake — 
how'over fortified by Torselli’s Secrcla fidelium crucis, ./. 7 : 

“( \)rpora galearum cum praeparamentis suis et arniis*' — inno- 
cuous, but is sufficient to put even a cursory reader on his 
giuu’d against the more plausible, and therefore more dangerous, 
error of J. II. Voss, that the bodies spoken of are dead bodies, 
viz., those of the drowned Trojans : 

“<)(U*r z(‘rstrou sio unilnn*, iiiul mit leu-hniinieii decki* dim abgriind’* 

(J. Jl. Voss). 

Of Virgil’s own use of the same term elsewhere in the same 
sense, there is no dearth of examples ; 10. 430 : 


0 . 21 : 

2. 18 : 


ot VOS, o, Graiis iiupordita corpora, Tcncri I” 

. . . “ .siqjtona quotaiinis 

coi-jicra nutonnn 

“ Imc dclccta viriini soititi corpora fmliiu 
incliidunt caeco lateri.” 


Nor even amongst ourselves is such use of the term unfamiliar 
to any one who has ever heard of the Habeas Corpus Act, or 
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who has ever inquii'ed at a house door : “ is there anybody at 
home?” How literally the command disiick cokpora ponto 
was fulfilled appears verse 122 : 

“iij)paivnt rari iiantcs in gurgitc vasto/' 


70 - 77 . 

SUNT Mini BIS SKPTKM PRAKSTANTI UORPORE XYMl'HAE 

COXNUBIO 1 UNO AM STABIH PROPRIAMQUE DKABO 


In imitation, as observed by Ileyne, of Ilhul^ 1!^. 268^ and seq. 
Both passages are in accordance with the ancient custom of 
rewarding faithful servants with wives. Compare Od. 21. 21,1 
(Ulysses to the cowherd and swineherd) : 

ai X* 7* Za}iwrt\ fivriffrripas ayavovs, 

a|ojua( afKpoTfpois aKoxovsy Kai KTiifiar' 0Tra<rtrv : 

Aeii. 3. 329: 

me fatuulo famulamque Holcno trar:sm:sit liabendam.” 

CoNNUMio lUNOAM STABII.I, theme; propriamqcjs nicAJio, 
variation. See Item. 1. 550. 

Vrovriam, that nfiall not be taken arnyfrom thee; seeBemark 
on “ Huuc mihi da proprlum,” 7. 331. 


78-79. 

OMNES UT TECUM MESITIS PRO TAURUS ANXOS 
EXIGAT 

Ovid, Trist. 2. 161 : 


Livia sic tcciim sociales compleat annos.' 
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80-81. 

TUUS O URUINA QUID OPTES 
EXPUORARE I-ABOIl MTIII II SSA CAPESSERE FAS EST 


Exi'LORare. “ lleute seeusno id fiat, quod velis fieri, 7/.^*., rectene ' 
haec an sociis a me postules, tu ipsa videris,'’ Ileyne, Oossrau, 
Forbiger, Conington. I think not ; that is to explain, not ex- 
PLORARE QUID OPTES, blit cxplorarc quale sit quod optas. 
The moaning is: ‘‘make thou out (‘repori,’ Seneca, below), 
determine thou, what tliou wishcst to be done, and I shall be 
most happy to be thy agent and so Donatus : “ Tui laboris 
est, tuae curae, invenire quid iubeas Cynth. Genet. 

“ Tuuni est deliberare quid velis/' Compare Lucian, Saturn. 1 : 
Sauerdos. O Kpopc, (TU 'ya^i eoticac ap\eiv ro ye vvv eivai Kai aoi 
TeOvrai Kai KtKoWiepri'^ai tto/i’ njawvy ri av fiaXiara euri Ttov lepwv 
atTnaatj Xafioijuti Trapa crou; Saturnus. Touro /uev avrov ere fcaAa>c 
coTKf^Oac o Ti (TOi evKTQiovy u fit} K(U fiavTtv afxa eOtXu^ eivai 
TOP ap\ovra, c(Sivai ti aoi ijSiov aireiv’ eyu) 8c ra ye Supura ovk 
uvavevaw irpoq rnv cp\»|p, where e(TKe(j^daiy to make out, to ascer- 
tain, is exactly Virgil's exi»lorare, a word which continues to 
be used in Italy to tlie present day in the same connexion and 
sense — La Hi forma [newspaper], Firenze, Nov. 23, 1867 (of the 
small German states) : “prima 'di prendere una risoliizione de- 
vono esplorare il parerc della Prussia,” not make out whether the 
opinion of Prussia he right or wrongf' but tchat the opinion of 
Prussia is^ quid optet Prussia. Even could the words by possi- 
bility have borne the sense assigned to them by the commenta- 
tors, such meaning — conveying, as it docs, the grave hint that 
Aeolus doubted the propriety of Juno’s request — had as little be- 
come the regulus addressing the consort of his suzerain as it 
had been inconsistent with the alacrity with which the regulus ^ 
obeyed : 

. . . TUUS, O REGINA, QI'ID OPTES 

EXPLORARE LABOR, MIHl IVSSA CAPESSKRE FAS EST. 
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Nothldg could be more polite ; the trouble is all Juno’s, viz., the 
trouble of willing and commanding ; the pleasure, all Aeolus’s, 
viz., the pleasure of obeying — Mini fas est : to me is the priri- 
kgOy I count it a prkilege^ to do thy hidding. Tuus is opposed to 

Ml HI, L AHOR to FAS, QUID OPTES tO ITTSSA, and EXPLORARK to 
UAPKSSERE. 

Tliat there is really this polite meaning (over and above tlie 
* ex j)ression of readiness to obey) in the words of Aeolus appears 
not merely from this analysis of the words, but from a compari- 
son of Eimp. lon^ where the old slave says to theusa : 

. . . <Tov \€y€iVf roK/xav S* e/ioy 

where there is the same expression of readiness to obey, but, 
as is quite proj>er — ^the words being those of a slave to his mis- 
tress — no expression at all either of the pleasure the speaker 
had in obeying, or of tlie trouble there was to the oi)posite party 
of commanding. Tlie slave’s words are, therefore, as curt as 
possible, the very counterpart of the “ To hear is to obey” of 
the Asiatic inferior of the present day ; and the lerigthiness of 
Virgil’s sentence — not very long after all, but long in compari- 
son of Euripides’ aov Xsystv, roXpav 8’ fjuoi/ — is satisfactorily 
accounted for. Compare If. Ih. 196 (Venus to the same Juno) : 

avSa OjTi <^pov€tis' rcAecrai 8c fit Bvfios wuytv: 

Senec. Ileh Oct. 273 (Dejanira to Juno) : 

quid cessas, Dca ? 

iiterc fuvcntc. quod iubes fieri nefas ? 
rcpcjri. quid liaeres 

and the same author’s not very dissimilar contrast of the same 
opposite parts of hearer and speaker, Ilippol. 619 (Phaedra to 
Ilipp.) : 

• “ te imperia rogere, dccet iussa exsequi 

Milton, Par. Lost, 10. 68 : 

“ Father eternal, Thine is to dccroe, 
mine both in heaven and earth to do Thy will 
supreme.” 

Optes. “ Non tantum eligere significat ut alibi (3. 109), 

^ optavitque locum regno,’ sed etiam velle, ut hoc loco, quid 
OPTES, quid velis,” Servius (ed. Lion), and succeeding commen- 
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tators. ‘ Near the meaning, to be sure, but perhaps ndt the 
exact meaning. Optare is of course velle, but it is alse 
sometimes something more than velle; it is sometimes to ask^ 
to command, and is sho^vn by the immediately following 
ii'ssA to have such further meaning in the present instance* 
Compare Ter. Eun, 5. 9, : 

Thu. . . . “ hoc si effeceris, 

quodvis donum et praomium n me optnto, id optatum feres. 

Ox. Itane ? Thr. Sic erit. Gx. Hoc si officio, postulo ut tua mihi doniii» 
tc praesente, ahsente, patent ; iiivocato ut sit locus 
semper. Tiiii. Do fidem ita futunim,” 

where Gnatho, being told optare, postulates exactly as ho would 
have done had ho been told postulare. And so perhaps Ser- 
viiis means when he says “ quii) optes, quod velis^' — velle* 
having sometimes (in common with our own to will, to wish, 
and to desire) the further meaning of to command. How- 
ever this may be, it seems pretty plain that in the just-quoted 
passage ‘‘ optato” is the conventional or euphemistic equivalent of 
the less delicate, less polite, more express ‘‘ postulato,^^ nor do I 
for my part much doubt that such precisely is the force of the 
optare of our text. Compare 10. 279 : 

“ quod votis optnstis, adcst.’* . . . ; 

Cic. hi Cat. 2. 7 : ‘‘ Nunquam ego a diis immortalibus optabo,. 
Quirites, . . . ut L. Catilinam duoere exercitum hostium,. 

atqiie in armis volitare audiatis also Ovid, 3Ivt. 8. 70U : 

“ dicite, iuste senex, et focmina coniugc iusto 
digna, quid optetis. cum Baucido pauca locutus, 
consilium superis aperit commune Philemon ; 
esse sacerdotes, deluhn|que vestiti tueri 
poscimus,” 

where “ poscimus'Ms the correlative to “optetis’^ as “postulo’^ 
to “ optato” in the Tereiitian passage, and as iussa to optes in. 
our text. Compare also, Ovid, Met. 14. 1S9 : 

** excidit optaicm iurenes quoque protenus annos,” 

where “ optarem^^ must be ask for, the Sibyl not having for- . 
gotten to ickh for, but only to ask for youth. 
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Tuus . . . QUID oPTEs, EXPLORARE LABOR. Compare 

4. 113 : “ Tentare precando . . . mecum erit iste labor 
7. 331 : “ Huno mihi da proprium . . . laborem” — ^Engl. 
Take the trouble; Fr. Prendre ki peine ; Cerm. Sich hemuhen. 
Mihi . . . fas est. — It is my privileyo. Compare 6. 663 : 

“ uulli fas casto scclcratum insistere linicii,’* 

no pure person has the privilege of sett ing foot on, &(?. 4. 113 : ‘ 

. . . “tibi fas animumtentare pi-ecando,” 

if is your privilege, &c. 6. 266 : 

“ sit mihi fas audita loqui/’ . . 

kt me have the privilege, &o. • 9. 95 : “ Immortale fas,” the pri' 
vilege of immortality. Stat. Sili\ 1. 3. 178: 

“ iamquc parens Latins (cuius pracnoscere mcntcm 
^ fas mihi) piu^)ureos habitus, iuveuique curule 

indulgebit ebur,” 

'fvkose mind I have the privilege of knoicing beforehand. Ovid, 
Her. 16. 63 (Paris speaking of the judgment of Paris) : 

“ fas vidisse fuit ; fas sit mihi visa rcforre,” 

it was my privilege to see; let me have the privilege to tell, Ovid, 
Met. 2. 766 (of Pallas visiting the cave of Envy) ; 

“ oonstitit ante domum (ncquo cnim succodere tcctis 
fas habet) et postes extrema cuspide pulsat.'* 

Claud. Jla 2 )t. Prosetp. 1, 89 : 

“ Atlantis Tegcaee nepos, commune profundis 
et supeiis numen, qui fas per limen utrumque 
solus habes, geminoque facia commercia mundo^*' 


HXNKT, AENEXDBA, VOL. I. 
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82-83 («). 

TlI Mini QUOIJCrNQtTE HOC REGNI TIT SCEPTBA lOVEMQUE 
<;OXCIMAS 


“ Tvlis in meofficiis debeo totum hoc ventorum regnmn,”* Wag- 
ner (1845, 1849). 

“ the siC airy kingdoms, and this wide command, 
arc all the presents of your hounteoiis hand.** Dryden. 

No : this empire such as it is. Aeolus does not define either 
liow great or how small his empire is, contents himself with say- 
ing this empire such as it is, meaning whether great or small. He 
could not say great empire, in the face of Juno, the queen of 
heaven, to whom the empii*e of Aeolus was no more than a pre- 
fecture. Neither could he say little empire, in the presence of 
her to whom he was indebted for it. He therefore very dis- 
creetly designates it by the inoffensive term quodcunque, be it 
great or small, whatever it is ; Aen. 9. 287 : 

, , . “ huius quodcumque pericli est,” 

4 

not this great danger, hut this danger, whatever it mag he, this 
danger he it great or mall; Stat. Silv. 5. H. 213 ; 

“ tu docus hoc quodcunque lyrae, primusque dedisti 
nonvulgare loqui, etfamam sperare sepulchro,’* 

the honour of this lyre, be that honour great or small ; Sil. 9. p. 
145 (ed. Amst. 1628) : 

. . • . “ * brevis hoc vitae quodcunque relictum 

extendamus,* ait,*' 

this remnant of life, whether great or small. Accordingly, 
Metastasio [Ciro, 1. 7) appropriating, as it would seem, the 


* Wagner, profiting by and almost translating my Advert, Virgiliana (1867), 
has, at 9. 287, in his edition of 1861, corrected his above mal-interpretation of this 

liassage. — J. H. 
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Virgilian passage, and understanding quodcunque hoc regni 
to mean a small or petty domain — has found himself obliged, 
in order to counteract the bad eifect of thus undervaluing a gift, 
to add the saving clause, “ in cui felice io sono : ” 

. . . “ (picst* ozio istCitso 

deir uinil vita, in cui fclico io sono, 
o, lo confesso, o di tna destra un dono.** 


82-83 (J). 

TU SCKPTRA lOVKMQUE 

roxniJAS 


Ta mihi et dedisti et servas sceptrum (regniim) meum, dam 
fjfficis at semper lovis fraar favore et benevolentia/' Forbiger. 
Yoa make power and Japiter’s patronage mine/’ Conington. 

. . . “ tu mi fai Giovc amico, 
tu mi dai (lucsto scettro, o questo regno.” Caro. 

“ du hast diese gewalt, dii Jupitei’S huld iind den zeptcr 
inir ja verschaft.” Voss.' 

This had been the meaning had sceptra been joined not to 
lovEM bat to REGNI, and Virgil written not hoc regni tu, 
SCEPTRA lovEMQUE, bat “ hoc regni haee sceptra lovemqae.’^ 
Then, indeed, scei*tra had been the repetition of regni ander 
another form. Bat — sceptra being on the one hand separated from 
REGNI by the second tu, and on the other united to iovem by 
the closest of all grammatical bonds, que — ^tbe sceptre which is 
meant is not Aeolas’s sceptre, bat Jove’s; and Virgil says, not 
thoa conciliatest for me this empire, this sceptre, and Jove,’* 
hut “thoa, conciliatest for me. this empire and sceptred Jove/’ 
On the one hand, it had been improper and unbecoming in 
Aeolus first to depreciate his empire by the addition to regni of 
the modifying quodcunque, and then immediately exalt and 
make much of it by repeating regni without modification, im 

20 * 
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6CEPTRA ; and on the other hand, it had not been respectful tf> 
speak of Jove, his suzerain, in the bare, naked, single, nay curt,. 
TOVEM. ScEPTRA lovEMQi E, therefore, is not my sceptre and 
Jove, but sceptred Jove — Jove my suzerain, Jove the source 
of all authority. 

How peculiarly proper is the attribution of a sceptre to Jove 
appears from Ovid, Fast. 5. 1^5 y where, speaking of Majestas, 
that poet says : 

“ assu^ct ilia lovi : Tovis esl fidissiiua ciistos : 
et praestat sine vi sccptra trenienda lovi.’* 

ScEPTRA loVEMQUE, sceptred Jove, exactly as 11. 747,. 
arma vinimque,'' the arms and the man, /. c. the armed man. 


82-83 (r). 

TU MIHI qrODCl NQUE HOC REGNI, TU SCEPTRA lOVEMQUK 
CONCILIAS 


That it was the special province of Juno (secondarily, of 
course, and through her influence with Jupiter) to dispose of 
empu*e, appears from 1. 21 : 

• • . “ hoc rcgnum dea gentibus chso 

si qua fatasiuant iara turn tenditquc fovetquo;” 


4. 106; 


quo I’egnum Ituliao libycas avciieret oras,’* 


and especially fKm Coluth. 14d (tTuno bribing Paris} : 


Cl /AC itaKpiywy irpo^cpccrrcpov epyos oira(r<rf)r, 
irariis rifimpris ktriris riyrfTopa Sriorw : 

Ond, Hemd. 16. 79 (Paris to Helen, informing her of tbo 
bribes which had been offered him by the goddesses) : 

>•••.. **ingenti1)U8 ardent 
iudicium dbnis sollicitare mcum. 
regna loris coniux; virtutem filia iaotai.” 
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Tu MiHi lovEM (;().N(’ii.i.v.s. That it was not unasual for 
Juno thus to make interest with Jupiter for gods who had 
-obliged her appears from Stat. Theb. 10. IJO (Iris addressing to 
Soninus the request of Juno) : 

“ (la pretjibiis tantis, rara cst hoc posso I’acjiltas, 
placatumquo loveni doxtra limonti iiuMVvt'.” 

The court of heaven is of course regulated — ^liow else were 
it })ossible ? — after the fashion of earthly courts, and the favour 
of the wife or mistress is the surest way to the ear of the 
sovereign. 

Tu, 'ru, TU. — The second person (generally not expressed at 
all) repeated here three times is in tlie higliost degree emphatic : 
Hfou, thou, thou only, 

(\)X(TiJAS. Mart. Capell. 1. 30 (ed. Kopp) : “ Ut vidit 
( .’larius consoi'tio patrem lunonis haerentem, quam noverat suf- 
fragan pliirimum ac favere conniibiis, laetus primo omine ipsam- 
<juo concilians, in cuius arbitrio positam mariti noverat volun- 
tatiMii, ita niitis affatur.’' 


83. 

TU DAS EPULIS AUCUMHERE DIVUM 


<Jompare Theocr. Idyll, 17, 11^, 

Aayti^as TlTo\€/xaios , 

rrjyoy Kai ficucapeffd^i irari/jp ofiorifioy f0rjK€y 
adavarois, Kai oi doposjy Aios olkm 

$c5/iT}ra(* vapa 8’ avrov Ake^ayBpos (pi\a eiSur 
cSpiaci, Ilcpcratcrt fiapvs Bfos aioKopirpais, 
ayria 8’ HpoucArios €dpa neyraupo^oyoio 
tSpvTai, crepeoio rcrvy/ieva €( aSa/iayros" 
fyOa (Tuy aWoitriy 0a\ias ovpayiBaiffiy, 
Xaipctfi/ vuoycoy ir€piw<noy viuyoiffiy, 
orri a’^fuv Kpoi/i8as c(ci\€To yrjpas, 

aOayaroi Se Ka\€vyrai cot yeiroSes yeyawreSf 
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where the honour conferred by Virgil in oiir text, on Aeolns, is 
conferred by Virgil's early master on Ptolemy Lagides, and 
Alexander — an instance to be added to the many in which our 
autlior, even in the Aeneis, treads in tlio steps of Theocritus. 
See Prefatory Ileni. to Book iv. Compare also Ilerodian, 1. 4 
(Commodus of his father, Marcus) : o /ucr yap Trarijp, sic ovnaroi*^ 
auaTrraCf ottoSoc kqi (ruveBpog eari Betov. 

If we do not elsewliere find a cover laid for Aeolus at the 
feasts in Olympus, it is only reasonable to (‘xi)e(it that neverthe* 
less there was one for him, inasmuch as we find even his subjects, 
the winds, had seats in the heavenly council ; Stat. TM, i. 
20o: 


. . . “ tiirliM vugoniiii 

scmidouin, et siimmis lognati nuHb\is amiios, 
ot coiniMvssa metu sorvautes tinirniura veiiti 
aiuva tcM'ta replent.** 


ILid. Sih'. .'4. 2. 1 : 

“ ivigia Sidoniuc convh-ia luiidut Eiisjic 
(jiii niagnimi Aonean Laiircntibiw intiilit arvis, 
Alciiioiquc dapes mansxiro earaiim' moiistnit^ 
aequoro qui multo reduoeni oonsiinipsit Ulixen ; 
ast ego, eiii sacrae Caesar nova gaiidia coenae ( 
nunc priimini, doniinaquc dedit consurgcrc inonsn, 
qua colebveiii mca vota lyiu 


Let Goethe and Humboldt say how high an olgect of ambi- 
tion it has been in all times, and uiihaj)pily Avith persons much 
more cultivated than Aeolus, to be admitted to the table of oiu^’s 
liege lord and master, “ domina(pie consurgerc mens, a.” 
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84. 

NIMBORUMQUE FACIS TEMPESTATUMLQUE P01'EXTE3f 


This verse is not, as it has appeared to some commentators 
(see Conington in he.), a mere repetition of tit miiii quodcun- 

QUE HOC llEGNI TU SCEPTllA lOVEMQUK CONCILIAS. It is the 

complement of those words, the specification of the kind of 
empire, tlie kind of regni just mentioned, as if Aeolus had 
said “ niilii concilias hoc regnum nimborum tempestatum- 
que” (see Eem. on ‘‘ Progeniem,’’ verse 23); while at the 
same time it serves to bring back to Juno’s mind her own 
words — MULCERE T)ET)1T FLUCTUS ET TOLEERE VENTO ; US if he 
had said, “ hoc regnum, hoc midcere fluctus et tollere vento, de 
quo loqueris.” Neither does this verse come awkwardlj^ as to 
the same commentators it has seemed to do, after das epulis 
AccuMBERE DiVuM, inasmucli as it assigns Aeolus’s title to a 
seat at the table of the gods — ^that' he sits there in his capacity 
of ruler of stormclouds and tempests. 

Nimbohumque tempestatumque POTEN'i’EM, lord, ruler of 
nimbi and tempestates, as Claud, o Com^. Honor., Praef. 13 
(ed. Corp.) (of the fledgeling eagle) : 

“ iiutritur voliicruniqiwj potens, ct fiilininis liiievc s.” 

Potens, Grr. aQ^vu)v, Eiirip. Uee. I^S) (ghost of Polydorus 
speaking) : 

rovs yap kutu crOeuoyras f^riT7iirap.riv 
rvfifiov Kvprjarau 
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85 (a). 

rONVERSA CrSPIDE 


It is, no doubt, to the animadversion of Forbiger — ‘‘Nescio 
quo hire Wagn. verba con versa cuspide interpretetur per: 
inferiore hastae parte, aavpwTtipi ^^ — ^is to be attributed the 
abandonment by Wagner, in 1861, of his gloss of 1845, and the 
substitution for it of : ‘‘ hasta ad montem conversa.” Neither 
commentator seems to have been aware of the “ius” afforded to 
the former interpretation by Lucan, 7. 574 : 

“ ipse [Caesar] manii subicit gladios, ac tela ministrat, 
adversosquG iiibet ferro oonfimdcrc viiltus. 
promovet ipse aeies ; impollit terga siionmi ; 
vorbcrc conversac ccssantcs exeitnt hastae;’^ 

where — inasmuch as levelling, pointing, or couching a spear is 
inconsistent with using it as a stick (verbere), ‘‘verbere con- 
versae hastae” can by no possibility mean stroke of the levelled, 
pointed or couched spear, andean only be: stroke of the reversed 
spear, stroke of the handle or wood of the spear; by Ovid, 
Met. llf. 299 (of the companions of Ulysses re-metamorphosed 
by Circe into their proper shapes) : 

spargimur innocuac succis mclioribus herbae, 
pcrcutimurqiic caput conversae verbero virgae ; 
verbaquo diciintur dictis contraiia verbis,” 

where — ^no less for the same reason, viz., because “ verbere,” 
stroke of the wand, is inconsisteht with “conversae” in the 
sense of wand pointed or directed towards, than because the 
lierbs and words used on the occasion are of the directly opposite 
quality (“ contraria”) to those used previously — “ conversae 
virgae” is of necessity reversed wand, wand turned with ita 
wrong end foremost ; by Prudent, Contr. Symmmh. 1099 : 

. . . . pectusque iacentis 

virgo modcista iubet converso pollicc nimpi ” 
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< where Obbarius: “convertebatpollicem, /.<?. in pectus dirigebat, 
<pio indicaretur illud esse perfodiendiim fvV/. Juv. 3. 36), 
where “ converse pollice,” so closely tallying in every respect 
and even to its very position in the verse, with coxversa 
cusriDE, expresses the turning backward of that extremity of 
tlie thumb which is usually turned forward, exactly as cox- 
m:rsa cusriDE in our text expresses the turning backward of 
that extremity of the cuspis which is usually turned forward, 
and forward of that extremity which is usually turned back- 
ward ; and Paul. Oros. Hid. “ Signiferum ‘ quendam 

.... gladio percussit in brachio, eumque manu debilem ipso 
vulnere coegit pronum incliiiare vexillum. (iuo viso reliquae 
eohortes deditionem iam fieri priorum existimantes, certatim 
sese ad Mascezilem signis tradidcre conversis’’ — the standards 
reversed, i. e. with the eagles turned, not as usual forward and 
upward, but backward and downward; alfio by Cic. in 
Vfrr, 5 (ed. Lamb.), p. 211 : ‘‘ Proximus lictor . . . converse 
baculo oculos misero tundere vehementissime coepit;’’ and 
Sil. 8. 97 (ed. Eup.) : 

“ si qui to reforant ponvorso flainino vonti.” 

Nor was I myself more aware than either of the two commen- 
tators of the great preponderating “ius^’ in favour of Wagner’s 
gloss of 1845, when in 1853 I published in my “Twelve Years’ 
Voyage” that erroneous interpretation which — translated vcv-^ 
hatim into Latin by Wagner, and published in his edition of 
1861 — exhibits at this moment that commentator’s latest opinion 
of the words. Hence new and unexpected light on the whole 
scene, and confirmatory proof of the opinion I have advanced 
above, that Aeolus did not breach the side of the mountain, but 
only tilted a Ovptog to one side, the reversed spear being as ill- 
adapted for the former purpose as it was well-adapted for the 
latter. 

Not even all this additional light, however, suffices to dissi- 
pate the obscurity which hangs, and has always hung, over the 
Aeolian cave. The montes which Jupiter places on the top 
of his prisoners are altos. Now “altos” is not the epithet 
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which we might reasonably expect to he applied to houldersj 
and it is the very epithet, of all others, wo might* expect to he 
applied to mountains. On the other hand, the “ conversa cus- 
pis’^ is the last instrument in the world with which a mountain 
should or could either he broken into or shunted aside. How 
are we to get out of this dilemma ? Only in one way that I 
know of, viz., by understanding the moxtes of molem et mon- 
TES altos to he literal — ^high and massy mountains ; and the 
MONTEM of CAVUM COX VERSA CUSFIDE MONTEM to be figurative, 
and to he ‘merely a boulder, a Ovpwgy stopping up the entrance 
into the cave. In this way all difficulty is got rid of, and the 
manner in which the prisoners are liberated at verse 85 made to 
consist with the manner in which they are confined twenty 
verses previously. And what hinders us from thus extricating 
ourselves out of the dilemma — from thus throwing the whole 
blame on our author himself:^ What but our undue and inor- 
dinate respect for an author who has been guilty in another 
place of the self-same laxity in the use of the self-same word, 
12. 684: 

“ ac veluti niontis suxnm fie vorticc pracccps 
cum iiiit avulsum vcnto, sen tiirbidus iinbor 
proluit, aiit annis soMt sublapsa votustas, 
fertfir in abruptum inagiio mons improbus actu 
cxultat(j[ue solo, silvas aiTncntu virosfiuo 
iiivolvcns sccum 

where, if the reader makes no mistake, and does not picture to 
himself a mountain falling down headlong, either from its own 
summit or from the summit of another mountain, it is not be- 
cause our author’s words are not in themselves capable of such 
interpretation, but because the circumstances of the case do not 
permit such interpretation to be put on our author’s words. 

Greatly in favour of the last above-adduced view of the 
Aeolian career, viz., that it was not, with Servius, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Quintus Smymaeus, in the interior of a mountain, 
but in the ground under mountains, is the physical nature of 
the Aeolian islands, in none of which is there any single pre- 
eminent mountain at all answering to the single mountain in 
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which, according to Servius and Valerius Flaccus — and especially 
according to the latter — the winds wore confined. On the con- 
trary, in all the islands there are a number of mountains (no 
one very pre-eminent above the others) which, being of a vol- 
canic nature, might very well be described as covering, or placed 
over, caves — imolemque et montes ixsi pkr altos imposuit; 
Zuccagni-Orlandiiii (Firenze, 1842), vol. xii. p. 602: “L’isola 
di Liparl adunque ha di cirouito circa 18 miglia; contiene 
monti tutti reputati vulcanici ; il piii alto di essi e detto 8. An- 
ffdOj e ha forma di cono troncato che termina in un cratere col 
diametro di 250^jrr/wi/; al settentrione di questo elevasiun altro 
monte chiamato Cratere della Cadatjna^ pii basso del primo e 
tutto coperto di ctaiere o meglio pomice calcinata, oude compon- 
gonsi altri inonticelli die (mi denominazion(> complessiva dieonsi 
Campo Bianco. A mezzogiomo della citta il monte della 
Guardia consta di lave sterili, c vetrose, fra le quali osservasi il 
vetro nero conosciiito col nome di oHHidiano. Alle falde poi di 
altro monte eui ehiamano 8, Caloyero^ sono bagni minerali ma 
non solfuiei, con ah^uiie stuf(‘ ; una polla d’lK^ciua assai calda 
sgorga in gran copia da una cnqiatura del monte non niolto in- 
feriormento alle stiife ; serve a far agirc molini, e raffreddata e 
potabile. La superfieie del tenmio offre tufo vul(»anico e, alia 
base, uno strato di porcellamte con A^arie sostanze insi(‘iu(^ (ionibi- 
nate. La (dtta omonima, capoluogo del circondario di cui fanno 
parte Ic altre isole Eolie, vuolsi anteriore alia guerra trojaiia ; 
ha sede vescovilo, e travasi difesa da un ragguardevole cast(‘llo.” 
And again, p. 604 : “ A ostro di Lipari in distanza di un miglio 
sorgo risola di Vulcano quasi congiunta alia minore isoletta die 
dicesi Vulcanello^ e distante 22 miglia dal Capo di Melazzo ; il 
suo crater© ha la solita forma dl' cono troncato, e ricinto di rodre 
scoscese formate da lave iiere e rossastre. Camminando per 
Ferta, la sabbia bianeastra di cui si ricopre, cede sotto i piedi 
delF osservatore per modo che ne tocca pressoche le ginocehia ; 
Iirima di arrivare al cratere trovasi una piattaforma con varie 
cavita fumanti e una fenditiira.onde uscirono lave vetrose die 
percosse con F acciajo danno scintUle come la selce. Se battesi 
col martello qualche pietra della valle die dd ac- 
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oesso alia salita, si ode nn fragoroso rimbombo in- 

terno, indizio die sotto esiste un gran yuoto 

Due niiglia discosta da Lipaii, vem inaesti’O-tramontana trovasi 
V kola delk Saline cbe ha di eircuito qnindici mifflia ; oomponesi 
d’innumerabili lave I’luia snll’ altra amnionticcliiate, ed offi’e le 
traceo degli antichi crateii.” 

Ci'sriDE, the hasta, or ensign of royal authority which 
Aeolus earned in his hand. A trident being the ensign of royal 
authority assigned to Aeolus, not only by Quintus Smymaeus 
{Posthom, 1.'^. Jt80: 

• . . . fioXcou 8* (KToede fjL€\aOptaVf 

vir’ oxaiiaTriffiU opos fitya rvij/e Tpiaiprit 
€ j / 8 ' apcfioi K€\aS€ipa hvffrixffs r}v\i^0PT0 
fp Kcptw KevBpLoopry 

blit by Lucan (2. 456 : 

‘‘ si ruvsus tollus, pulsn laxata tridentiii 
Aeolii, tumidis iimniltat iiiictibus Eiiruni 

probably a trident is meant in our text also, the generic term 
enspis being substituted for the particular, in the same way as 
the same general tenn is substituted for the particular in the 
<iase of the trident of Neptune by Ovid, Met. 12. 580: 

“ at deus aoquorcas qiii cuspide temporat untlas 

by Claudian, Mapt. Proserp. 11. 170: 

“ sic qnuni Thossaliam scopiilis inclusa Iciiorct 
Tenco stagiiantc pains, et mersa negarent 
arva coli, triflda Neptunus (;uspidc montes 
inipulit advei’sos 

and by Yal. Flacc. 2. 617 (of the sliores of the Hellespont) : 

“ lias ctiam terras, consoitaquc gentibus arva 
sic, pelago pulsantc, rcor, Ncptiinia quondam 
cuspis, et adverei longus Labor abscidit aevi, 
lit Siculiim Libycumqiie latus ; stupuitque fragorem 
Taurus, ct occiduis regnator montilus Atlas.” 
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. . . “ zum hohleti gchirg* hinweiuloud die spitze 
selling cr die seit*.” Voss. 

‘‘ Ilasta ad montein conversa,” Wagner (1861), following the 
instructions of a very indifferent teacher, viz., myself, and trans- 
lating verbatim from my “ Twelve years voyage” the long sen- 
tence and full of errors, of which the just quoted words fonn a 
part. CoNVERSA is not, turned towards the mountain, but simply 
turned, viz., in the hand, exactlj^ as converso in the expression 
‘‘ converso cardine,” 11. 724, is not, turned towards anjrthing, 
but simply turned, viz., in the socket. The question then comes, 
what is turned spear, what is spear turned, viz., in the handle 
I reply it is reversed spear — spear turned with its wrong end 
foremost : fimt, because such is the meaning both of “ conversa 
hasta,” Lucan ; and, secondly, because, it not being Aeolus’s 
object to penetrate, but only to push aside the mo ns which 
closed up the door of the cave (impulit in i.atus), it is not the 
sharp iron point of his cuspis, hasta, or trident should be 
employed, but the blunt butt end. 


86 . 

VELUT AGMINE FACl’O 


“ Erumpimt venti, non ventus ; iique agmimtim” La Cerda. 

onde repente a stuolo i venti iisciro.'* Caro- 

This is not the meaning, and not only not the meaning, hut 
almost the very opposite of the meanmg. The winds are 
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described not cas rushing out agmixk facto, but as rushing out 
VEi.U'r AOMiNE FAcrro; not as forming themselves into a certain 
array, body, order, or troop, but as in their eagerness to get out 
rushing out all at once and together (i n a) as thick and dense an 
//‘they had constituted themselves into a troop, vet^t agmink 
FACTO. To have rushed out agmixe facto [ayminatim^ a stuolo) 
had implied a coolness, a deliberation, foreign to the nature of 
winds — not to say a purpose to perform some concerted act after 
getting out. They are, therefore, not described as rushing out 
AGMiNE FACTO, or as first forming themselves into order and then 
rushing out, but as rushing out all at once velut agmine facto, 
as thick and dense as if they had so formed themselves. They 
neither deliberate, nor have concerted plan, nor form themselves 
into a body, but rush out vellt agmine facto — ^their sole 
thought, their whole object, being to get out, to be at liberty. 
Having only the one thought, the one object, they all perform 
the same act at the same time — all rushing out together, cna — 
and so present the appearance (velxjt) of an agmen factum. 
Compare Ovid, Met 9, 122 : 

. . , “ calido velaniina tincta cniore 
(lat [Ncssus] munus raptae, velut initamcn amoriR,*’ 

as if it were a philtre. On the contrary, the bees, verse 438, 
below, and Georg. U- 107 y having the deliberate intention of 
falling on the drones and diiving them out of the bee ground, 
and forming themselves into an actual agmen for that purpose, 
tliere is no qualifying velut attached to their agmine facto” : 

. , . aut agniinc facto 
jgnaviim fucos pecus a pracscpibus arccut,** 

an tliere is in like manner no qualifying velut uttaohed to the 
“agmine facto,” eltlier of the horsemen who, deliberately set- 
ting out for the war, actually form themselves into a troop or 
body for that purpose, 8. 595 : , 

.■ . . “ it clamor, ct agmine facto 
quadnipedante putrem sonitu quatit lingula campum,” 

«r of ibo Bomtm poor, who, according to Juvenal, 3. 162, 
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should have formed themselves into a body and left Borne en 
masse : 

. . . “ agniine fiicto 
(Icbucrant olim tenues niigrasse Qiiirites," 

or of Inachus deliberately forming a flood, Stat. T/ieb, 1. 
356: 

. . . ** ruit agmine facto* 

Inachus, et gclidas surgens Erasimis ad Arctos,’* 

OP of the human race, who should, according to Seneca, Eju lOU, 
migrate in a body to wherever they would be free from anger, 
fear, and desire, if only there were anywhere to be found such a 
place : . . . “ nullum, mihi crede, iter est, quod te extra cupi- 
ditates, extra iras, extra metus sistat : aut, si quod esset, 
agmino facto gens illuc humaua pergeret and am there 
is in like manner, and for the same reason, no qualifying 
adjunct to the “ facta nube” with which the birds drive off 
the eagle, 12. 253 : 

• • . ** hostcmque per auras 
fttcta nube premunt.'* 

And if J uvenal, in his picture of the diseases which keep dancing 
round the old man, uses the expression “ agmine facto’’ mthout 
velut, 10, 218 : 

. . , “ circumsilit agmine facto 
morborumomne genus,” 

his picture is only the less conformable to nature, there being 
no agreement or consent among the diseases to form an agmen, 
troop or company. Compare Senec. JVaL Qwmt. 4, 2 (of a 
shoal of crocodiles routed in contest with a shoal of dolphins) : 
“ Recisis hoc modo pluribus [erocodilis], caeteri velut acie versa 
refugertmt;" and Claud. ITwA-taf, 22 (of the porcupine) : 

. . . “ intenlum, positis velut ordine castris, 
terrificum densa mucronum vcrbCrat unda, 
ct consanguineis hastilibus asperat armos*’ 


* As Erasinus actually flows into the Inachus, “agmine facto*’ refers not to 
the union of the two rivers, but to the collection of the waters of the InachiiB 

alone. 
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f;not a regular camp being pitched, for the porcupine has no 
regular camp or camp of any sort, but as it were a regular camp 
being pitched, as if a regular camp were pitched) ; Livy, 8. 9 : 
“ velut turn primum signo dato coorti” (not rtt the signal then 
fii*st given, but as //the signal had been then first given) ; Tacit. 
AnmK l/f. 52 : “Mors Bum infregit Senecae potentiam, quia 
nec bonis artibus idem virium erat, altero velut duce amoto, et 
Nero ad deteriores incliiiabat’’ ^not one of the two captains or 
generals of morals (for morals, not being an army, have no cap- 
tains or generals), but one of the two as it were captains or gene- 
rals of morals). The mistake of the commentators is complete 
and total ; it is no less than taking description for the thing 
described, illustration for fact, light which shows an object for 
tlie object itself. 

Velut agmixe vacvo is the key to the entire passage. The 
comparison instituted in these words between the winds rushing 
out of the cave and a marshalled army is tacitly carried on to 
the very end of the description of the storm, without being lost 
sight of even for a single moment. We have, first, the nishing 
out where egress was free — qua data porta ruunt — and sweep- 
ing and whirling over the country, overturning everything ar.d 
putting everything into confusion : 

ET TERRAS TURBINE i’ERFLANT. 

INCUliUKBE MARI, TOTUMQVE A SEDIBUS IMIS 
I XA El’RUHQUE NOTUSQl E RUUNT CREBERaUE PROCELLIS 
AFRICU8, ET VAST08 VOLVUNT AD LITTORA FLUCTUS, 

where we have the several captains adumbrated even to their 
very names. We have then the noise and shouting : 

INSEaUITUK CLAMORQUE VIR^M BTRIDORQUE UUDENTUM, 

the very “ Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum’^ (IL 
313) of the actual battle. Next, in 

ERinUNT SUBITO NUBE8 CAELUMQUE DIEMQUE 
TEUCROUl'M EX OCVLIK, FONTO NOX INCUHAT ATRA 

we have the dust and darkness always raised in hot countries by 
troops whether marching or fighting, 9. 33 : 
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“ hio 'subitam iiigro glomerari piilvere nubem 
prospiciimt Teucri, ac tenebras insurgcre campis 
primus ab advci*sa conclamat molo Caicus : 
qiiis globus, o civos, caligino rolvitur atra?" 

Next, in 

TNTONUERE POLI, ET CllEltUIS MICAT lONIBUS AETHER 

we have the thunder and lightning of arms, 9. 731 : 

“ anna 

hori'ondum sonuere • . . 

. . . clipeoquo micantia fulmina mittit 

and Sil. Ital. 13. 9: 

. . . concussa cst Daimia tellus 

unnonim tonitm." 

Then the imminent danger of death : 

PRAESENTEMaVE VIR18 INTENTANT OMNIA MORTEM. 

Then tlio regret of Aeneas that he had not died by the hands of 
a nobler enemy, of one to have died by whose hands would have 
given him eclat : 

MENE 1LIACT8 Ol’Cl'MltEUB CAMPIS 

NON POTUISSE. 

And, finally, we have the fates of individual ships succumbing to 
the overpowering foe : 

lAM VALIDAM ILIONEI NAVEM, lAM FOUTI8 ACHATAE, 

ET QUA VECTUS AHAS, BT QUA ORANDAEVUS ALETHEH, 

VICIT HIEMS : LAXI8 LATERUM COMPAOIRUS OMMEB 
ACCIPIUNT INIMICUM IMBBEM RIMIHQUE FATI8CUNT. 

Thoroughly overcome, and no longer able to make the smallest 
resistance ('\'icit), they admit, accept (accipiunt), the hostile 
water (inimicum imbrem) into, their open seams ; as Mezentius-^ 
thoroughly overcome, and no longer able to make the least re- 
sistance — admits, accepts, Aeneas’s sword into his undefended 
throat, 10. 907 : 

. . . iuguloquc baud inscius accipit enscm.** 

See Rem. on 1. 127. 

How vivid in- the poet’s mind was the resemblance between 
a storm and a battle ; how the storm was to him always a battle, 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. 21 
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aiul the battle ahyays a storm, appears from various passages 
tlirougliout his work — 2. 413 : 

“ turn Banai gcmitu atquc creptac ^-irginis ira 
imdique collooti invadunt, acerrimiis Aiax, 
ot gemini Atiidac, Bolopumqtie oxcrcitiis omuis ; 

.adversi nipto ecu quondam turbine venti 
eonfligunty )^opliyni8que Notusque ct laotiis Kois 
Eunis cquis ; stridunt silvae, saevitque tridenti 
8pumcu8 atquo imo Xereus eict aequora fundo” 

(where the coniparisoii is the exact converse of that in our text, 
with the same rushing and whirling, the same overturning, the 
stridor, and the names of the cajitains, and in “undique col- 
lec*ti” even the agmink facto — of course without the velut, the 
agmination there being actual, not, as in our text, merely illus^ 
trative, and the 'V'elut being accordingly reserved (viz., in the 
form of “ ceu quondam”) for the illustration) ; 7. 222: 

“ quanta per Idacos saevis cffiisa Mycenis 
tempestas ierit campos, quibus actus uterque 
Europao atque Asiae fatis concurrerit orbis, 
audiit, 

diluvio ex illo/* &c. 

(where the comparison is again the converse, viz., that of an in* 
vading army to a tempest) ; and 12. 365 : 

“ ac velut, Edoni Boreao quum spiritus alto 
insonat Aegaeo, sequiturque ad litora fluctus ; 
qua venti incubuere, fugam dant nubila caclo : 
sic Tumo, quacumque viam secat, agmina cedunt, 

(‘.onversacque ruunt acics ; fert impetus ipsum, 
et cristam adverso cumi quatit aura volantem.*’ 

* i* 

The reader will observe, besides, in what perfect accordance 
with Juno’s command (verse 73) to Aeolus, viz., to ottadb 
Aeneas’s fleet with his winds — 

INCUTS VIM VENTIS 8UBMBRSA8QUB OBRUE PJJFPES, 

ACT AGE D1 VERSOS ET D18I1CB CORl*ORA PONTO— 

furious onslaught of the winds, as of an attacking airmy' 
riishing out of a city’s gates, on both the sea, the ships, and th« 
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moil tliemselves. lie will observe also the terms in which 
Venus complains to Ju]uter, and before the council of heaven, of 
■Juno’s machinations against her, 10. 37 : 

‘‘ quidtcmpestatum rogcm, vontosquo fiirentes 
Acoliaexcitos ? 

— wliero it is not a mere storm is complained of (that had been a 
small matter), but the Khuj of the Tempeda^ with all his furious 
soldiery (“ ventos furentes;” cf. “fiirentes Barcaei,” 4. 42) 
raised up inarms against her excitos cf. 7. 642, “hello 
exciti reges 3. 676, “ genus Oyclopum excitum”), and coming 
4igainst her from their country, Aeolia. 


87 (a). 


DATA PORTA 


Data porta, exactly as “ data ianua,” Stat. Theh, 3. 67 (Maeon 
apologizing for his escape out of the fight in which his comrades 
all perished) : 

sod niihi iussa deuni, placitoceic ignara movcn 
Atropos, atqne olira non hacc data ianua leti 
oripuere nccem.” 

Compare Philostr. 2, 14 (of Neptune breaking a passage for the 
Feneus) : pti^ei ow o UoffeiScjv rri rpiaivri ra opri Kai irvXag roi 
norafjLb) epyaaerai. 


21 * 
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87-89. 

QUA DATA PORTA, RUUN'l’ . . . 

TOTUMQUE . . 

. . . . RUUNT 


Tlie application of a verb in its transitive sense to the identical 
persons to whom it has in tlie line but one before been api)lied 
in its intransitive, will, I tliink, hardly be defended ex(?ept by 
those whom “ docipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.” 


88-94. 

l^X•UJ^rERE MARI TOTLMQUK A SfUHBl S IMIS 
1 NA EURUSQUK NOTUSQITK RTTUNT CRKBKKQUE PROCELLIS. 
AFRICl S ET VASTOS VOLVUNT AD LITTORA FI^UtTUS 
INSEQUITTTR CUAMOKQUE VIRXTM STRIDORQUK RUDKN rUM 
ERIPIUXT SI TUTO NUDES CAELUMQl K DlEMQl'K 
TKUCRORUM KX OI’ULIS PONTO NOX IXCUDAT ATRA 
INTONUERE POLI ET CHEHRIS MIGAT lOXIRUS AETHLR 


The double action of the winds on the sea is well indicMtod iu 
the first three lines of this passage : — 

they fall with force, and press on its surface (incu- 
bukre) vertically, from above downwards (Arat. Phaenom^ 
152: 

rrinos Kai K€\aSom€Sy tTriirtat fup€i vovtu 
90 pooi €/nriirrov<riVj 

and compare Stat. Theb. 4. 809 : 

“ inc\il)iiere vadis passim discrimine nullo 
turba simul piimi(|nc, nequit seceniere mixtos 
aequa sitis, frcnata snis in cunibus iutrnnt 
armeiitn, ct ploiii domiiiis aniiisqne fcrimtur 
quadiipodes ), 
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forcing their way into it, and, as it wore, making a hole in it, 
4ind so raising and hjr<iing it up on all sides round : a sedibus 

mis RT T NT. 

And NC^e<»iidly9 they roll billows to the shores, voLVUNr 
Ai) i.rrroRA fli ctus ; such billows being the effect, partly of 
their direct blowing, and partly of the 8 ul)sideii(.*o of tlie water 
Jrom the height to whicjh it liad been thrown up by their violent 
vertical descent. Oompai'e Georg. 2. 310 : 

“ pi’acsortim si tcmpostas a veiticc silvis 
iiiculmit” 

■^whei-e Fea : — “ riomta dall’ alto, .t^xato presso Oioerone {De 
JSTnf. Beor. i. U ) : 

* qucm siiinma ab n^giono Aquilonis ilaiuina pulsant.’ 

‘t)niero rcfcrito ma non (?a 2 uto dal Guellio, meglio lo si)iega Aulo 
M n Jlio {Lib, 2. e, JO) : ‘ Venti ab septentrionibus, ex altiore caeli 
])urte in mare incidentes, deorsum in aquarum profunda quasi 
ju*ae(}i])ites defenintur, undasque faeiunt non luwsus impulsas, 
tsed vi intus commotas’”). 

InCUBV ERK . . . INSEQUTTUH . , . ERITIUNT . . . INTONUERB. 
In order to impart the greatest i)0S8ible energy to the action, 
each verb not only contains an intensive particle, but is jdaced 
iif tlie commencement of a line, and jireccdes its nominative. 


89 - 90 . 

l NA EURUSQUE NOTUSQUK RUUNT CKEBERQUE PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS 


. . . “ nor slept tho winds 
within their stony caves, but nishcd abroad 
from the four hinges of tho world, and fell 
on the vexed wilderness.” 

Milton, Par. Peg, U, J^13» 

Una. Highly emphatic, being placed first word in the line, 
?ind repeating the idea already expressed in velut agmine 

FACTO. 
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Or£B£rqt:e procellis AFRitTs. “ Procella est A-is venti 
0 ^ pluvia,” Servius. No, that is rather the definition of 
nimbus than of procella, nor should Voss have allowed hini- 
,8elf to be misled by the A'ery unceitaiu authority of Servixis to 
translate the passage : 

• . . “ uiwl, vom rog;(*n uniscluiuoit 
Afrikus.** 

Procella is, even according to Servius’s own derivation of the 
word (“dicta procella ah eo quod oinnia percellat, hoc est 
moveat’’), a sudden violent blast or gust of wind, a squtilL 
Accordingly, a procella, verse 107, ferit ; Plant. Trin. cS'J6V 
ed. Eitsch., frangit; Lueret, 6. 123, iiitorquet sese; Ovid^ 
Trkt 1. 1, (VJ, peritiitit; Ovid, Trist. J. J. quassat; Mart. 
9. 40, dispergit; Lucan, 5. 612, rapit; Petron. JSaff/r. 
circumagit, and is even distinguished and set apart from tlie- 
rain A\ith which it may accidentally be aeeompanied, botli by 
Plautus ( {nhi nupra ) : 

“ imbros fluctusqiie atque protellau iiifensac freuiere, t’rangei'O malum, 
lucre autonnas, scindere vela ”) 

and Livy, 22. 30: “ Ilannibalenx quoque ex acie redeunt(*m 
(lixisse fenint, tandem eani nubem, quae sedere in iugis iiiou- 
tium solita sit, cum proeelhi imbrem dedisse.” The word sub- 
sists in the identical sense in the Italian — Pigafettn., Vritiu. 
ViafP : “ In una procella fra le altre, ehe softiimmo in notte 
os(*urissima,'’ /. e. in one squall of many wliieh we sullVrt'd in 
the same night. See Comm, on “stridens aquilone prot^ella,’’ 
verse lOG. 

Crkukr trocellis. The same as procellosus, blowing in 
squalls, gustj", squally ; the peculiar character, as I ha^'e myself 
frequently experienced at Leghorfi, both of the >Siro(‘C() and 
Libeccio winds, whichever of those Avinds wo may undei’stand 
Yirgil to mean by the tenn AFiiicrs. 

Africi's, Senec. Qftaed. Kat, 5,16: “ Ab occidente hibemo 
Africus furibuiidus et mens apud Graecos Xi\p dicitiu\” The 
same \vind is now called in tlxe Meditermnean, liibeecio. 
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93. 

PONTO NOX INCUBAT ATRA 


Epigr. Antiphili Byzantiii Anihol. Pal. 7. 6 JO: 

ridri irov irarpris ircAao’as trxt^oVf avpiov '* tiirou 
“ 71 fioKpri Kar* ^fiov SvffirKoiri KOiracrft.” 
ovirw €/Liv(r€, kou rfv itfos AiSi ttovtos^* 

Kai fi€ KarcTpvx^v Ketvo ro Koytpov enos. 


9G: 

EXTEMPLO AEXEAE SOLVUNTUR FRIGORE MEMBRA 


Our author’s defence against those critics who accuse him of 
ascjrihing to liis hero in the passage before us a cowardly fear of 
death (see in Sir Walter S(?ott’s edition of the Somers Tracts, 
vol. xii. p. 10, an anonymous tract entitled, “Verdicts of the 
learned concerning Virgil’s and Koraer’s Heroic Poems”) is 
sufficiently easy, viz , that Aeneas’s fear is not of death, but death 
bj’' drowning (“ non propter mortem, sed propter mortis genus,” 
Servius) ; that in the heroic times — even in Virgil’s own times — 
death by disowning was held in especial horror (see, quoted 
below, Ovid, Tmf. 1. 2, hi ; Senec. Ayam. 51 Hy and Ilervul. 
OetaeiiHy 1165), and tliat Homer does not hesitate to ascribe 

7 7 i» 

(74 21,^ 273 (Achilles, in danger of being droAvned in the Sca- 
mander) : 

Z€V varcpf us ovris fi€ Bewv eAetivov vneffTTi 
fK irorafJLOio (ra»<rar circira 8e km ri ireiBoifii) 

to the hero of his Iliad, and Wcl. 5. 290 : 

u fjLOl tyu SetXoSf ri yu jiiot firiKiffra yeyrfraiy 
* Where Grotius : “ subito mare nigrius Oreo cst.” 
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to the hero of his Odyssey, a similar shudder under similar cir- 
cumstances. But there is another charge which may he brought 
against our author, and from which his exculpation is, I fear, by 
no means so easy, viz., that he represents his hero as expressing 
in one and the same breath his horror at the immediate prospect 
of death by droAvning, and his regret at not having escaped that 
inglorious fate by dying where so many of his fellow-country- 
men were swept away by the Simois : 

UBl TOT SIMOIS COlUlEPTA SUB UXDIS 
SCUTA VIRUM GALEASQUE ET FOllTIA CORPORA VOLYIT. 

It will, no doubt, be said that these words are merely oniantia — 
merely a rhetorical peroration, and not to be taken too closely 
in connexion with Aeneas’s wish that he had died before Troy. 
To be sure ; but still the apparent — and, as I believe, on the jmrt 
of Virgil wholly unintentional — connexion is strong enough to 
have given rise to a belief that the words ubi tot simois, &c., 
express an alternative in the wish of Aeneas, viz., that he had 
been in the nimiber of those who were swept away by the 
Simois 

(“o se d’ ac(j[ua perire era il mio fato, 
perclio non dove Xante, o Simoenta 
volgon’ tant’ armi, c tanti corpi nobili ‘r*’’ (Caro).), 

an error, no doubt, but an error which shows how mal apropm, 
in connexion with Aeneas’s horror of death by drowning and wisli 
to have died before the walls of Troy, are words which not only 
suggest the danger there was of death by drowning even before 
the walls of Troy, but bring back the particular picture of 
Achilles before the walls of Troy in that precise danger; of 
Achilles, too, deprecating death by drowning in words of which 
the words of Aeneas are the very echo, II. 21. 279 : 

ws /a’ o^cV EKTtap fcrcivat, os fvOaBt y* €rpeul>* apitrros* 
ru fc’ ayoBos ayoBoy 5c icev t^wtipi^fy. 

yvy 8c /ic \tvya\fw Bstyarta ufiapro oKmuj 
tpXBfyr' €y fityoKw irora/4W, as Trailta tru^opfioyf 
oy pa r* €yav\os airocptfri retptayra. 

Having already stated that Aeneas’s horror of death by water 
is sufficiently justified by the examples of Ulysses and Achille% 
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and by the universal opinion of antiquity, I shall not inquire 
into the grounds of that horror ; shall not inquire wliether 
it was owing to the circumstance that drowned bodies, being 
usually lost, could not have the customary sepulchral honours 
paid to them (Horn. Od. 5. 311 : 

T« K cAaxov KT€ptaPf km fifu K\€Os riyop Axatoi* 

pvp 8c fJL€ \€vyaKt(i» Oaparto tifiapro oXwpm, 

Trkt. 1. 2. 51 : 

“ HOC lethiiin linieo; genus est miscrabilo Icthi ; 
dcmite naufragiiim, mors mihi mnnus crit. 
est aliqiiid, fatovc siio ferrovc cadcntcm 
in solida moriens ponei*e corpus Inimo, 
et mandare suis aliquid, spcrare scpulchra, 
et non acqiiorcis pisciluis esse cibum.” 

Alcim. Avit. 'Tram, Mar, Ituhri, Poem, 5, 51^2 (paraphrasing 
and appropriating this very i)assage) : 

“ plebs trcpidat conclusa loco, lineinqiie sequcnti 
cxpcctat pavefacta die, non tola noc ullas 
liellorum molitn vices, sed vo(;c le.vata 
vatibus insistens : o tcnpio qiiaterquo beat!, 

Aegyptus quos niorte tulit, tellurc vcl ampla 
iimani defunct is suprema soitc paravit ! 

alitibus nos esca dati, noc sede sepulchri 
condita dcserto solveiitur coi'pora vasto,” 

Itonsard, Frandade* c. 2 (an imitated Aeneas speaking) : 

“ba ! tu devois cn la Troyciine guerre 
fairc couler mon cervcaii contre tcire, 
sans me sauver par une feinte ainsi, 
pour me trahir a ce cruel souci ; 
j’cussc cu ma part aux tombeaux de mes pores ; 
oil je n’ attends que ce8 yagucs amdres 
pom* mon sepulchre/’) 

* One of those innumerable, once fashionable, but now forgotten poems, which 
the poetasters of some two hundred years ago used to manufacture out of the 
Aeneid, and pass upon the world as original works of their own. It is impossible 
not to be stnick by the resemblance between those professedly original poems, but 
really semi-translations of the Aeneid, and our modem professed translations, but 
really semi-original poems. Both are composed altogether ad captum vulgi; in 
the same easy, flowing, and often sw'cct stylo, and with the same total, either igno* 
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.or Whether it was owing to the reflection that death hy 
drowning w^as, in comparison with death in battle, death lost and 
thrown away — death redounding neither to one’s own honom*, 
nor to the advantage of one’s country or the world (Senec* 
Agam. ol7 : 

** nil nobilc aiisos pontus atquc undue fercnt ? 
ignava fortes fata eonsiimont vii*os ? 
perdeiula mors est/* 

And HercuL Oetaeus, IlOo (Hercules speaking) : 

“ morior, ncc ulliis per meum stridet latus 
transiiiissus eiisis.” 

And again, verse 1205 : 

. . . perdidi mortem, hei mihi I 

toties lionestam.** 

Yal. Flace. 1. 633 (of the Minyae expecting immediate shi 2 >- 
wTeck) : 

** haoc iterant, segni flentes occumbere letho* 
magnanimiis spcctat pbarctras, et inutile robur 
Amphitryonidcs.” 

And especially Silius’ imitation, 17. 260 (of Hannibal) : 

“ exclamat, volvens ociilos caeloque fretoque : 

‘ folix, o f rater, divisque acqiuite oadendo, 

Ilasdrubal I egregiuin foitis cui dextera in aniiis 
piignaiiti peperit letum, et cui fata dederc, 

Aiisoniam extreiuo tellurem apprcndci*e morsu.’ ”) 

but shall content myself with observing that, besides either or 
both these grounds for the extreme emotion felt and expressed 
by Aeneas, there was this ground also, that it was not his own 
death alone which he saw impending, but the total destruction 
of all his surviving friends, and of the last hopes of Troy — 1. 95 : 

PRAESENTKMQl'E VIKIH INTEXTANT OMNIA MORTEM. 

Curiously enough, not only a similar fear of death by drowning, 

rancG or disregard, of Virgirs meaning ; the sole ditference between them being the 
greater antiquity of the language of the fornier, and such change in tho names of 
the actors, and in the places, times, and order of action, as was necessary to give to 
the former some colour of originality. — J. H. 
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but a similar envy of the happier lot of those of her companions 
who had died on terra firma is ascribed by Ovid, Fad. 3. 595, 
to Lido’s sister when in danger of perishing in a storm : 

“ iactatur tumidas exul Phocnissa per iindas, 
hiuuidaqiie opposita Itimina veste tegit. 
tiim i)riimim Dido felix ost dicta sorori, 

ct quaccimquc aliquam corpore pressit huimim.” 


1)ITPIJ(!KS 


^‘Duas, secundimi antiquum moi'em,” Serviiis (cmI. Lion), fol- 
lowed by Voss, Forcellini, Forbiger, and (>V)uiiigton. “Malim 
pro vo)iq)Jivataii aocipere,” Steph. in followed by Schirach 

and C'aro. 1 know of no argument to support the latter opinio n 
wher(?as tlie fonner is borne out, no on the one hand, i*y 
the exactly similar use made of triplex, viz., to signify three, 
Ovid, 3[( L /f. : 

“ ot triplices oiK'rirc novis Minycidas alis 

tliaii 9 on the other hand, by the analogy of Acn, : 

. . . “ alacns palmas utrasqiic tetomlit” 

(where we have the tendere of the two hands without any 
moral possibility of their being clasped), 3. 170 : 

. . . “ tendoque yiipinas 

ud cacluiiL ciiiu voce nvimw ’ 

(where thei'e is a similarly religious tendere of the lauids to 
heaven, with the express statement that they are sui>ine, and 
where, therefore, hy no possibility can they he clasped), and 
Calliin. in Bel. 106: 

Hprif <roi S’ ert rrifios at^riK^^s Tirop fK^iro' 
ovSc KartKKwrBris re koi ofKTiffas, nviKa ‘mixeis 
afi^orepovs opeyoviraf fiarTjy e^Seylaro roia 
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(where we have tlie extension of the two arms, wliioh could by 
no possibility bo (dasped), and by the so frequent extension, 
sometimes of the /wc, sometimes even of both the two, hands in 
th(^ Iliad and Odyssey — occasionally, too, under circumstances 
in which it is impossible they could be clasped (as II, 21. 115: 

. . . o V f((TO ir€Ta<r<ras 

aiJL<t>ortpas* 

0(1. O.m: 

avros B' tiPi 6 vp 7 ]€ri i{ad€^fTo Ttfraaffas, 

€i Tiva vov /ii€r ottrci \afioi ffTfixovra dvpa(€. 

0(1. 397: 

. . . AoXtos 8' l 6 vs Ki€ x^^P^ ircTao’O’as 

a/j,^oT€paSf OBvtrevs Sf Xa^wv Kvff€ x^^P* fcapru, 

11. .'i. .m and 13. : 

• . . 0 8' wrios €V KOVl 1 )tTl 

KCLwvtfftv^ afx^ X^W^ ^iXoi$ erapottn verafftras, 

Od. 5. 37/^: 

avros 8e irpniuris aXi icoinrctrc, ircTorrcros, 
juc/iows. 

And, the very counterpaii of our text, 11. 15. J71 : 

fvx^rOf x*‘P’ opfywv us ovpavov ao’rfpotvra ') ; 

mid, ill the third place, by the so constant aj)plioation of du- 
plices to objects which, like the two hands, match or form a 
j)air, witliout any, even the least, further union, implication, or 
combination: Lucret. 6. 1145 (ed. Munro) : 

“ principio caput incensum foiTorc gercbaut 
c*t dupliccs oculos suffusa luco rubcntes 

A^^ii.r.UO: 

. . . “ (lui)lices caoloqne ercboque parcntos 

Am. If.m: 

“ et solcm gcminum et dupliccs sc ostcndcrc Tlicbiis 

Ovid, Amor. 1. 8. 31 : 

** fors mo scimoni tcstem dcdit : ilia monebat 
talia ; me dupliccs occuluere fores.” 
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Ovid, Anior. 1. 12. 27 (punning on the duplioily (“ duplex 
natxtta”) of writing tablets which had brought him disagreeable 
news) : 

“ ergo ego vos rebus duplices pro noniinc seiisi ? ** 

— ^have I then found you out to be as double (/. e. double-dealing) 
as your name (duplices tabellae) imports? Lactant. tie 
Opific. Dei\ c. 8 : “ Deus aures duas esse voluit ; quanim dupli- 
citas incredibile est quantam pulchritudinem i)rae se ferat.’’ 
See Eem. on geminae,” 6. 208. 

In order to express clasped hands, duplices maniis must 
have some addition to it, such as colligere, or in nodum, or 
both, as Claud. EkhjU do piis fmtribiiHy 15 (ed. Coip.) : 

reicctuc vento ehlamydcs ; dcxtram exsciit ille, 
rontcntus lacva sustiiiiiisse pati*cni ; 
ast illi duplices in nodum colligit ulnas 
cuiitior in scxii debiliore labor.*’ 


98-.102. 

O TERQUK QUATERQUK »EATl 
TROIAE SUB MOENIBUS ALTIS 


ILIACIS OCCUMBERK CAMPIS 

NON POTUISSE TUAQl E ANIM AM UANC EPFUNDERE DEXTRA 


This passionate outburst of Aeneas (the same in substance as the 
rhetorical exclamation of the pretended Beroe to the Trojan 
matrons, in the Fifth Book, under so very different circum- 
stances : 

** * o miserae qiias non mantis’, inquit, * Acbaiica bcllo 
traxerat ad letum patriae sub mocnibus ! o gens 
infelix, cui tc exitio Fortuna reservat ! * ”) 

affords a humiliating example how little after all of variety 
there is in the human mind ; how much the thoughts even of a 
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great writer ply like a locomotive back and forward in one and 
the same track. 

Tuoiak sub MOExiBus ALTTS, heBuU that noble fortrm Troy'j 
altus being used as in “ altae Romae,” verse 11, and altus 
Apollo,’’ Aen. 6. 9, where see Comm. 

Iliacis occumbkre campis, theme; tua ammam hang 
EFFUNDERE DKXTRA, Variation. 


103-104. 

SAEVUS UHl AEACIDAE TELO lACET HECTOR UBI INGENS 
SARPEDON 


Observe how the poet surmounts the obvious difficulty of uniting 
Hector, the principal champion of Troy, and Sarpedon, the son 
of Jove, in one and the same sentence, without implying a prefer- 
ence for either, without exalting one at the expense of the other ; 
viz., by diminishing, by an inferior position towards the end of 
a line, that advantage of priority of mention, which he must 
necessarily give to one of them ; and by compensating the other 
for the disadvantage of being placed second in order, by the 
double advantage of first place in a line, and separation from 
the rest of the line by a sudden pause. See Comm. 2, 247. 


104-105. 

UBI TOT SIMOIS CORREPTA SUB UNDIS 
SCUTA VIRUM GALEASanE ET PORTIA CORPORA A'OLVIT 


Nothing can be plainer than that the picture here presented to 
the reader is that of arms and men swept away and rolled along 
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under its waters by the Simois. Neither can there he any 
doubt that this picture was suggested to our author by the 
Homeric accounts of men, arms, and even horses carried away 
by the rivers on the banks and in the immediate vicinity of 
which the battles were fought at Troy (Horn. II. 21, 7 : 


. . . f)/ii<re€s 

« vorajuLOP [Uavdop’} tiXvpro fiaOuppooPf apyvpoBipriP* 
€P 5’ cTretrop lAcyaXa iroT'ayw* fipax^ 8’ aiira petOpa, 
oxOai S* aftipt ircpi fi€ya\,* iaxop‘ ot B* aXaXijTot 
€PP€OP fp$a KM €p6ai eXicco/ifPOi ircpi Btpus, 
as 8* 00 ' VITO piirrjs srvpos wcpiBes rieptOoPTMt 
<ptvy€/i€PM vorafiopBv to 8c ^Acyct cacafiarop wpf 
opfifpop c(ai0vi}Sf TM 8c irra<f<rovffi koB* vSup* 
as vr AxtXXrios SapOov ffaBuBiprjePTos 
irXrjTO poos KeXaSap imrap rc km apBpap, 


II. 21. 23k : 


. . . 0 8* [Ha»'0oj] €V€T(rurOf oiBjaari $vap* 

srapra 8’ opiP€ petBpa KVKapLtpos* atrt 8c P€Kpovs 
TToXXovs, 01 pa Kar* axnop a\is aroPt ovs ktop* Ax<AAcvf* 

TOPS cic/3a\Ac 0upa{f, fie/AVKas iivrt ravpoSf 
XfpcropS€‘ (aous 8’ tcaa Kara KoXa pcc0pa, 

Kpvnrap tp Btpfiffi fiaOtniatp fityaXsiar) 


and that to such Homeric accounts our author here tacitly 
alludes, using the name Simois not at all to indicate that it was 
specially the Simois, and not the Xanthus, by which the men 
and arms were carried away (there is no account in Homer of 
their having been carried away by the Simois at all) , but because— 
the battles being fought on the banks of both rivers, and both 
rivers actually uniting into one, and falling by one single 
channel into the sea — ^it was a matter of small consequence which 
name he used. Commentators, however, take a different view 
of the passage, and with one accord inform us that the allusion 
is to 11.12.23: 


KM litfiottSf oOl ToWa fioaypia km rpvpaXeiM 
Kamtiffop €P Kopiri<rii km ripuBtap ytpos apSpap. 

“ Et ex Homero tractum eat,” Servius (ed. Lion), quoting the 
two just quoted lines. “ Contendit cum Homero, II. 12. 22, sq. 
Km Sifioftf o6i (in cuius litore) iroAAa /Soaypia kui rpv^aAtiai 
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Kairirecroi/ ev Kovnmi Heyne, not peifeeiving how incom- 
patible with his own interpretation of the Ilomerio passage is 
his theory of parallelism between it and the Virgilian. Imi- 
tated from Horn. IL 12. 33y who, however, speaks of the 
spoils and bodies of those who fell on the banks of Simois,’^ 
Conington, conscious how little imitation of KawTcecrov tv Kovitj- 
trip there is in cokrepta si r i ndis volt it, and modifying his 
categorical ‘‘imitated” with a very convenient “however.” 
“It is plain that there was a communication between the rivers, 
but probably one dry in summer ; and we may take notice that 
it was not in the fierce Scamandros, biit in Simoeis, that there 
lay both heroes and their spoils; and this in the dust, not in 
the waters, as Virgil has vividly, but carelessly represented,” 
Gladstone {Juvcntus MimcUy chap. 13, anno 1869) — ^taking a 
long officious stride beyond all the officials, and going out of 
his way to insult Virgil for following so little in the wake of 
Homer as to allow Simois to roll in its waters the heroes and 
the spoils which Homer had made lie in the dust of that river. 
Happily, however, both for himself and his readers, Virgil was 
“careless” — careless in the very sense in which the term is 
applied to him by those admirers of Homer who take good care 
never to compare Homer with him unless where they are con- 
fident the compjirison will redound to the honour and glory of 
their idol, and the shame and disgrace of the rival god. Virgil 
was “careless,” and instead of putting into his hero’s mouth, in 
the moment of his extreme peril and anguish, a frigid quotation 
from the cool plot of Neptune and Apollo to turn upon the 
walls of Troy all the mighty rivers which run from Ida to the 
sea — the Ehesus, the Heptaporus, the Caresus, the llhodius, the 
(xranicus, the Aesepus, the divine Scamander, and the Simois, 
on whose banks many shields, and helmets, and demigods fell 
in the dust — ^made his hero ejaculate : “ why did not I, too, 
perish, where Simois has swept away and rolls under his waters 
so many shields, helmets, and brave men?” — an ejaculation, 
the UBI SIMOIS of which, so far from conesponding with, is the 
point-blank opposite of,; the Scjuocic o0f of. the alleged original, 
inasmuch as the Simois of the ejaculation^ is the actor, the 
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performer of the exploit described in the sequel, viz., the rolling 
of the shields, helmets, and corpses under its waters; whilst the 
Simois of the alleged original serves only to fix approximately — 
and with the help certainly of the Scamander, probably pf all 
the other rivers named — ^tho site of an action with which neither 
Simois, nor Scamander, nor the other rivers named have any- 
thing whatever to do. 

In justice to the Manes of Virgil, I shall place in juxta- 
position with this and two or three other passages of his, taken 
almost at random, their English representatives— I say their 
English representatives, because Dryden’s may be truly re- 
garded as the only translation of Virgil which is known or read 
in England. The literal English of the lines in tlie text is : 
Where Simois rolls so many shields and helmets and hrave heroes, 
bodily snatched under his wares. There is not one word more 
or less or different from these in the original; now hear 
Dryden : 

“ whore SinioiH rolls the bodies and the shields 
of heroes, whose dismcnibei'cd hands yet bear 
the dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear.” 

Again, verse 170 : 

‘‘ fronto siib adversa scopulis pcndentibus antnini ; 
intus aquae dukes vivoquo sedilia saxo, 

Nymi>harum domus,’* 

under the opposite bluff {brow) the rochs overhany so as to form 
a care; inside sweet water, and seats of the tiring stone ; house of 
the nymphs ; hear Dryden : 

“ a grot is formed beneath, with mossy scats, 
to rest tlio Nereids, and qxcludc the lieats, 

* down through the crannies of the living walls 
the crystal streams descend in murniuriiig falls;” 

again, verse 420 : 

. . . “ ubi templum illi, centumqiio Snbaeo 

turo calent arae sertisquo recentibus halant,” 

irhere a temple and hundred altars glow for her, and breathe of 
fresh garlands; hear Dryden : 

HKNKY, AEXKIDEA, VOL. I. 
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** whero garlands over green and over fair 
with vows are oflFered and with solemn prayer ; 
a hundred altars in her temple smoke, 
a thousand bleeding hearts her power invoke.” 

Once more. : 

. f , hoc dicens oltaria ad ipsa trementem 
traxit ot in multo lapsantem sanguine nati, 
implicuitque comam laeva, dextraque coruscum 
extulit ac latcri capulo tenus abdidit onsom,’* 

BO Baying he dragged to the very altar him trembling, and 
slipping in his son’s copious blood, twisted his left hand in his 
hair, and with his right lifted high his sparkling sword and 
plunged it into his side up to the hilt hear Dryden : 

with that he dragged the trembling sire, 
sliddering through clottored blood and holy mire 
(the mingled paste his murdered son had made), 
hauled from beneath the violated shade, 
and on the sacred pile the royal victim laid,” 

a passage actually quoted by Richardson as an example (pre- 
cious example!) of the use of the word ‘‘slidder;” and, I 
venture to assure the reader unacquainted with the style of 
Dryden, written in sober sadness, not in rivalry of Shakespeare’s 
caricature of the same picture, Hamlet^ 2, 7 : 

. . . “ roasted in wrath and fii-e, 

and thus o’er^sized with coagulate gore, 
with eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
old grandsire Pnam seeks,” &c. 

Such, from beginning to end, with scarcely the exception of 
a single line, is Dryden’s translation of the Aeneid — “ the most 
noble and spirited translation,” says Pope, “ which 1 know in 
any language” — ^that translation whose very announcement, 
we are informed by Sir W. Scott (see his Life of Dryden), put 
all literary England into a ferment of expectation — that trans- 
lation which, Johnson tells us, “ satisfied Dryden's friends, and, 
for the most part, silenced his enemies” — that translation which, 
up to the present day, is the only recognized representative at 
the court of English Literature, of the sweet, modest, elegant, 
and generally correct muse of Virgil. Blush, England 1 For 
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shame, English oritioism ! English poets, what or where are 
yeP* 

Fortia corpora. “ Corpora mortuorum ; confer supra 
vers. 94, disiice corpora ponto,” Forbiger. And so the pas- 
sage has been generally understood, viz., as if the picture were 
that of Simois rolling along shields, helmets, and corpses. The 
epithet fortia joined with corpora should have prevented this 
error, which, however, it has so little prevented that we have 
Voss actually translating fortia corpora by “ tapfere leich- 
name,” brave corpses — yes, 0 student of Virgil, brave 
corpses ! But neither here nor in the parallel quoted by Forbi- 
ger is corpora corpses. Corpora is, in both places, corpora 
virum, /.<?., viros, the men themselves, the men bodily — 
whether living, dead, or dying, the author does not expressly 
state, nor does the reader stop to inquire. In neither passage is 
the distinction made between the living and the dead ; but in 
the case of the shipwreck of the Trojan fleet, the distinction is 
drawn between the ships themselves and those on board of them 
(see Comm, on disiice corpora ponto,” verse 74) ; and in the 
case of the Simois, between the men’s arms and the men 
themselves — the brave men whom Aeneas saw carried off bodily 
before his eyes by the river (whether Simois or Xantlius, no 


* Postscript , — Since the above observations were written, I met with a transla- 
tion of some poriions of the Second and Fourth Books of the Aencid, by Words- 
worth. The following specimen, taken at random from the woi’k, will serve to 
show that modem poets have failed in their translations of Virgil no less than 
ancient, and that even where they have succeeded in representing the meaning, 
they have been wholly miable to clothe that meaning in a moderately decent or 
becoming garb {^Aen, 2, 32U: “ Venit summit dies,*’ &c.) : — 

. , , *Tis come, the final hour ! 

th* inevitable close of Dardan power 

hath come I we have been Trojans ; Ilium was^ 

and the great name of Troy ; now all things pass 

to Argos. So wills angry Jupiter ; 

amid a burning town the Grecians domineer.** 

These rhymes sufficiently declare the anguish, the bloody sM’eat, of the most cele- 
brated — I may say the only celebrated — poet possessed by England since the death 
of Lord Byron. It is one of the finest passages which ever issued from the hand of 
man which is thus — shall 1 say travestied Y or slmll I say degraded Y 
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matter) below Troy. This is the picture in the mind of 
Aeneas — ^this is the picture our author wishes to place before 
the reader, viz., the picture of the fighting before the walls of 
Troy, and of the deaths of Hector and Sarpedon, and the brave 
men who, as well as their helmets and shields, were carried off 
bodily by the Simois or Xanthus — ^not at all the picture of the 
Simois or Xanthus rolling along helmets, and shields, and 
corpses. Accordingly, at 11. 257, we have the identical senti- 
ment expressed, without the “ corpora” : 

“ quos Simoifl promat illo viros,’* . . . 

“ viros” corresponding to the fortia corpora of our text ; and 
at 1. 122| we have the identical distinction between the arms 
and equipments of the men and the men themselves : 

“apparent ran nantes in gnrgito vasto, 
ariiia vinim tabiilaoqiio et Troia gaza per imdas 

and, not to insist on the frequent application botli of corpora 
and corpus to living bodies, Horn. I(. S, 23 : 

w<rrt Acwi/ cxapi7 fi€ya\of tiri awfiari Kwp&tiSf 
tvpfev 7 } cAa^ov K€paov, ri aypioy aiya, 
vtivauy p.dKa yap t€ Kareo'^ici, uvep av avrov 
<rcuctfi/Tai rax^cs t€ fcui^cs, BaK^poi r ai^rioi’ 

<os cxapT? McvcAaos AM^avdpov BtoetSea 
o^Ba\/ioi(rty iBay’ 

^where awfiari must mean a living body, inasmuch as tlie living 
Paris could not be compared with a corpse). Ovid, Met. 8. 
555: 

“ mnlta quoqiic liic torrcns [Aclicloua] nivilms de monte solutiH, 
corpora tiirbineo iuvenilia voitice morsit." 

Ovid, Met 12. 60h : 

* dixit [Apollo] et ostendens etomontem Troia ferro 
corpora Pelidcii, arcus [Paridis] obvcrtit in ilium. " 

Aen. 2. 18 : 


“ hue delccta viriim sortili corpora fuilim 
incliidiint caec^o latcri;*’ 
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. . . “ quum ftTiX) euelestia irorpoia demens 

appctii, et Veneris violavi vulnore dextram 

1 1 . 665 : 

. . . “ quot humi iiiorientia corpora fundis” ‘r 

and 6. 57 : 

“ Dardaua qui Paridia direxti tola iiianusquo 
corpus in Aeacidac.” 

Sil. 10. 130 (ed. Rup.) : 

. . . HOC iam per viilnora credit 

aut per tot cacdcs actum aalia, iraque anbelat 
iii letho dot cuncta viruni iungutquc pareiiti 
corpora, et excidut miacroscum atirpe penatea.” 

Ovid, MeL U. 77^9: 

“ ore premunt voces, et corpora victa sopore 
invadunt, portasque petuiit/’ 

Ovid, lleroid, 3, 35 : 

quodquo supervacuum, forma praestaiite puellao 
Lcsbidos, e versa corpora caj)ta donio.’^ 

Ovid, Ars Amat. 2, 587 : 

“ vix prccibus, Neptune tuis, captiva rcsolvit 
corpora.’* 

Ovid, ronto^ 3. 1. Ill : 

“ Ipbias ante oculos tibi erat ponenda, volenti 
corpus in acceusos mitterc forte rogos.” 

Ovid, .4/wo/-. 10. -27: 

“ saepc ego, lascivae consumpto tempore noctis, 
utilis, et forti corpore mane fui.” 

Wo have, 12. 328, Turnus actually killing fortia corpora: 

“ laulta virum volitans dat fortia corpora letbo.” 

That such is the sense in which our text was understood both 
by 8ilius and Claudian is sufficiently shown by their imita- 
tions — Sil. 3. 466 : 
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**ianiquo Tricastinin intendit finibus agmen, 
iam faciles campos, iam nira Vocuntia carpit. 
turbidus hie tnincis saxisque Druentia iaetum 
durtoris T'astavit iter: namque Alpibus ortus, 
avulsas omos, et adesi fragmind montis 
cum $(onitn volvena, fertur latrantibuB iindis, 
ac vada translate mutat fallacia cursu, 
non pediti fidus, patulis non pupplbus acquus : 
ct tunc, inibre recens fuso, correpta sub armis 
corpora multa vinim spumanti vertice torquons, 
immersit fiitido laceris delbrmia membris 

Claudiau, 6 Cam. Honor. 207 (ed. Biim.) : 

. . . ** multisque suorum 

dims pavit [Alaricusi aves, inimicaque corpora Volvens 
lonios Athesis mutavit aanguine iluctus ;** 

in the former of which passages corpora, being the bodies of 
soldiers on their march, and in the latter of whieli passages 
corpora, being bleeding bodies, must be the bodies of living 
men, men bodily. 
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106-111. 

TAMA lACrrANTI STRIDENS AQUILONE PROCELLA 
VELUM ADVERSA FKRIT FLtJCTUSQUE AD SIDERA TOLLIT 
FRANC UNTITR RKMI TIIM PRORA AVERTIT ET UNDIS 
DAT LATUS INSEQUITUR CUMULO PRAERUPTUS AQUAE MONS 
HI SUMMO IN FIATCTU PENDENT IlIS UN DA DEHISCENS 
TERRAM INTEJl FLUCTUS APERIT FURIT AESTUS ARENIS 


VAR. LECT. 

PKORAM I Rom. (PROllAMA'VEllTIT*), Med. Ill Lad. ; Wagner {Led. 

Virgil.^ suppl. ad Philol. 1860 ; also cd. 1861). 
rnoKA 111 Venice, 1470 ; Aldus (1514) ; Pierius ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; 
D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670, 1671); Philippe; Heyne; Brunck; 
Wakef.; Jahn; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1845, 1848); Ribb. 

0 Fr. Fal.f Ver.^ St. Gall. 


A list of the subdivisions of the Rem : 

106 {a). STRIDENS AQUILONE PROCELLA. 

106 (6). PROCELLA. 

107. VELUM ADVERSA FERIT. 

108 (a). FRANGUNTUR REMI. 

108 (i). PRORA AVERTIT BT UNDIS DAT J.ATUS. 

109 {a). DAT LATUS. 

109 (6). INSEQUITUR. 

109 (c). CUMULO. 

109(d). INSEQUITUR CUMU1.0 PRAERUPTUS AQUAE MONS. 

109 (e). PRAERUPTUS. 
llO(ri). HI . . . HIS. 

110 (i). HI SUMMO IN FLUCTU PENDENT. 

This passage has been very variously interpreted by commen- 
tators and translators — nomo, with Heyne, understanding the 
whole passage as far as arknis to be an account of the opera- 
tion of the PROCELLA on the sliip of Aeneas alone, the cumulo 
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PRAKui'PTrs AQVAE MONs bciiig a Very great wave which raises 
that ship so unequally that those who are in one part of it are 
elevated to the top of the wave, while those in another part of 
it are equally depressed III, alii ex iis qui in navi sunt, «. e. 
in prora aut in transtris dextris, pendent summo in fluctu ; 
alii, qui sinistris, aut in puppi, sunt, merguntur mari ; and 
othersi 9 cx, gr, Wunderlich and Wagner (still agreeing so far 
with Heyne as to connect insequttur cumulo praeruptus 
AQUAE MONS with the ship of Aeneas), understanding the 
account of Aeneas’s ship to terminate with the last of these 
words, and a new account, viz., an account of the vessels of the 
fleet generally, to begin with the word iii : botli sets of com- 
mentators — Heyne and his party, no less than Wunderlich and 
Wagner and their party — agreeing, of course, to intimate the 
connexion of the clause insequitur cumuix) praeruptus aquae 
MONS with what precedes, and its separation from what follows, 
by a semicolon placed before it and a period placed after it. 
Both views are, as I think, erroneous, and Heyne’s the most 
erroneous of the two. The account of Aeneas’s ship ter- 
minates with DAT LATUS, and there the period should be 
placed. The new account, viz., the account of what happened 
to the whole fleet (Aeneas’s ship inclusive), begins with inse- 
quitur ; at the end of the clause beginning with which word, 
viz., at MONS, a stop no longer than a semicolon should be 
placed, the clause beginning with that word being the premiss 
on which the account contained in the two following linos, of 
what happened to the general fleet, is built. The reference in 
the word insequitur (in-sequitur, i. e. folloics on, corner on 
next) is not, therefore, to the immediately preceding dat i.atus, 
but to the whole preceding sen^once, or more properly to the 
main gist and basis of tliat sentence procella velum adversa 
FER i r, of wliich the remainder of the sentence as far as latus 
is merely the superstructure, the enumeration of tlie several 
consequences of the stroke on the sail. 
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lUG (//). 

STJIIJ)KNS AQUILONK IMlOdKLLA’ 


A Hqunll icImtUng with Aqnilo {i.e. a squall made to whistle by 
Aquilo, - a whistling squall of Aquilo) strikes the sail ahack — 
AQUti.oNE being the causal ablative of grammarians, or tho 
cause of the whistling (stkidens) of the squall ; exactly as Ibis, 
203: 

. . . ** cum triutid liyciiis Aquilonis inhomiit aliH,” 

where “ Aquilouis alis” is the causal ablative, or cause of the 
bristling of the “ hyems.” lu both places, as well as Ovid, 
lip. 11. IS: 

** illc [Aeolus] Noto Zephyroque ct Sithonio Aquiloni 
iniperat, et peniiis, Eure protei*ve, tuis,” 

the Aquilo spoken of is the wind-god Aquilo in person. Coin,- 
pare, on the one hand, the Homeric original, Od. 12. Ifil : 

. . . . . att^a yap 7i\9f 

K€K\riym Z€<f»vpos fityctky trvy \ai\am 9vwy’ 

(where is plainly the wind-god Zephyrus in person, 

raging with a \ai\a\p, or squall, as in our text aquilone is tho 
wind-god Aquilo in person, who makes a procella or squall 
whistle), and, on the other hand, the Silian imitation, 9. 513: 

** ipse, cuput ilavum caligiuo conditus titra, 

Vultunius, multaquc comam perfusus arena, 

nunc versos agit a tergo strideutibus alls, 

nunc, mediaiii in frontum veniens clamante procella, 

• obvius ama quntit, i)atuloque insibilat ore 

(wliero the wind-god Vulturnus at one time drives the soldiers 
before him with his whistling or whining wings (“ strideutibus 
alis”), and at another time meets them in the face, as the wind- 
god Aquilo in our text meets Aeneas, with a bawling Squall 
(“ clamante procella”) and wide-open mouth (“patulo ore”)). 
The AQUILO of oui' text is thus the wind-god Aquilo in person, 
exaeUv as, verso 112, “Notus;’* verse 11 J, “Eiirus;” and, verse 
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135, “Eurlis’^ and “Zephyrus,” are respectively the wind-gods 
Notus, Eurus, and JSephyrus in person : and as, Apollon, 
llhod. 2, Mpa^ Kvpa KCfcXt^yoic Trpoii|flri, t./?. the wind in person. 

The commentators have not sufficiently clearly perceived — or 
if they have themselves sufficiently clearly perceived, have not 
sufficiently clearly explained to their readers — that it is the 
wind-god Aquilo in person, not merely the physical blast 
Aquilo, which is spoken of in our text. Aquilone, ah aqui- 
lone,” Servius. “ Ah Aquilone incitata, immissa ; plus autem 
est in STRiDENs. Magna igitur venti vis a septentriono veniens 
ferit velum et lacerat,” Heyne. “Aquilone, ‘ab aquilone,^ 
Servius; but it seems better to render stridens aquilone, 
howling with the north wind,” Oonington. Neither, perhaps, 
has our author himself, any more than Claudian, in lliifin. 1. 

. . . *^ non ilium Sirius ardens, 
bnimavo Rhipaco stridens Aquilone rctardat/’ 

quite sufficiently distinguished between person and thing 
answering to the same name. With a little care it can indeed 
be made out which is meant, but no care at all should be 
necessary. Let us not, however, complain ; we are much better 
off liere, where we are only not in the actual presence of an 
undoubtedly personal Eurus, and an undoubtedly personal 
Zephyrus (“Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat”), than we are 
at 5. 2: 

. . . ‘^fluctusquc atxos aquilono secabat;” 
or than we are at Ovid, Trist. 1, 11, 19 : 

. . . “ contenti stridunt aquilone rudentes 

in both which places — ^to judge»by the analogy of our text, it 
is the wind-god which is meant; to judge by the analogy of 
Ovid, Ep. 11. 139 : 

** corpus, ut impiilsae scgetos Aquilonibus horrct,” 

it is only the wind. Add to all which — and in further excuse of 
the ambiguity not only of our text, but of the words Aquilo, 
Boreas, Notus, Eurus, Auster, Vulcanus, Neptunus, Ceres, 
Bacchus, Venus, Mars, Apollo, Musa, and suchlike words 
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107 VELUM — FEWt] 

generally — ^the confusion almost necessarily present in the mind 
of the poet between the physical instrument and the deity by 
whom the physical instrument is wielded : a confusion not yet 
quite got rid of even in our own most enlightened times. 

Lucan’s imitation, without, however, a god present in person, 
is full of life and spirit, 5. 593 : 

. . . “ non plura locuto [Caesari] 
avulsit laceros, peroussa puppc, rudentes 
turbo rapax, fragilemque super volitantia malum 
vela tulit; sonuit victis compagibus alnus.” 

Stridens. With what propriety stridereis used of Aquilo 
appears from Cicero’s quotation, Tmc, Quaest. i, p. 126 (ed. 
Lamb.) : “ Horrifer Aquilonis stridor gelidas molitur nivos.” 


106 ( 6 ). 

1» K O 0 K L I. A 


Wot the storm which has been blowing all this while, but a 
sudden exacerbation, blast, gust, or squall (see Comm, on 
“ creberque procellis,” verse 89) occurring in the midst of it, 
in an opposite direction to the ship’s course, and therefore said 
to be ADVERSA. 


10 ?. 

VEI.UM ADVERSA EERIT 


Strikes the sail in front — in nautical language, abavk (hr. “La 
voile est coiffee”). 
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AENEtDEA 


108 (^0- 

FRANGUNTUR RKMI 

Tlie oars are broken by the sudden shock, which is so violent as 
not only to stop but throw back the vessel (see below). 


108(6). 

PRORA AVERTO’ KT UNDIS 
DAT I.ATtTN 

The prow, which should meet the billow in order that the 
vessel might ride safely over it, turns from it, avkriit. But 
wliat causes the prow so to turn ? Not the force of the water 
operating directly either on it or on the holm, but the force of 
the PRocEi.LA which has just struck the sail. This force can 
never be so directly and mathematically Auvbrsa as not to be a 
little more on one side of the vessel than the other, and this 
oblique force operates, of course, not equally and at one instant 
all along the whole length of the vesseFs side, but first, and 
with most violence, on that end of the side which is nearest to 
it ; and the consequence of this application of the greater force 
to one side of the fore part of the vessel is the turning round of 
the vessel on its centre of gravity — the turning round of the fore 
part of the vessel from the wind and sea (tum prora avertit, 
JPr, le vaisseau abatte), and the simultaneous presentation of the 
side of the vessel to the wind and sea (kt undis dat latus). 
Compare Senec. Hippol. 1073 : 

“ ttt illo [Ilippolytus] qualis turbido rectoi‘ mari 
I’iitem retcutut, no dot obliquuni lutiiH, 
i;t arte fluctus fallit, hand alitcr cites 
^•umls gubemat.” 
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In this position not only is the prow turned away from the 
wind and sea, and the vessel’s side turned towards the sea, hut 
the same side is raised up out of the water so as sometimes to 
expose the keel (or even capsize the vessel), while the opposite 
side is depressed, or over the gunwale in the water. This 
second effect (viz., that of falling on the side) is, like the former, 
produced by the operation of the wind on the sails and mast, 
the sails and mast giving way to the force of the wind where 
they are free, viz., at the tops, and resisting the force where 
they are fixe<l by the ship’s hull below ; the result, of course, is, 
that the tops of the sails and mast are borne down towards the 
water- — sometimes so low as to touch the water, to wet, as the 
sailor says — and the ship’s hull is thrown on its leeward side, 
while its windward side rises to an equal height out of the 
water; — the position which, I presume, Servius intended to indi- 
cate by his inolinatur,” a comment sO brief and obscure as 
scarce less to require illustration than the brief and dark words 
which it professes to illustrate. The sail or vessel thus suddenly 
struck by the wind in front is said by the English sailor ‘‘ to be 
taken aback;” by the French, ‘‘ coiffier,” or “ faire chapel;” by 
the German, “eine eule fangen,” and the vessel so turning 
round, and presenting its side to the oncoming billows is said 
in French “ abattre.” But the action of the squall (procella) 
which has thrown the ship into this position, on its beam ends, as 
it is said, has not been on the ship alone; it has been on the 
sea also, which it has raised at the same moment into great 
billows, FLUCTUSQUE Ai) siDERA TOLLiT. We liave therefore, 
on the one hand, the ship, which has turned away its head, and 
is lying on its side (not the side which it has given to the sea, 
DAT LA'rus, but the opposite side), powerless, and without way ; 
and on the other hand, we have the sea thrown into billows as 
high as the stars, or, as we say, running mountains high. While 
matters are in this position — ^the sea running mountains high, 
and Aeneas’s ship lying on its side (“ tomb4 sur le c6te”), with 
its head turned away — insequitur cumulo praeruptus aquae 
MONS, an immense swell, as high and steep as a mountain, nof^ 
with Voss and Caro — 
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und es stursit das gobrocheiio wasscrgebirg* cin 
• . . ** e d' acqua un monte intanto 
venue come dal cielo a cader giu ") 

breaks on Aeneas* s ship [for (^i), the words are simply follows^on 
in a heapy without one word either of breaking or of Aeneas’s 
ship ; ' (5), such a swell falling on the ship while it lay in such 
position oould hardly not have sunk it ; and [c), the poet was 
little likely here so vaguely to anticipate that shipping of a sea 
which he was so clearly and in so very different colours to place 
before the reader’s eyes only eight lines further onj but 
simply comes on, and (the narration passing from the special 
ship of Aeneas to the whole fleet, Aeneas’s ship inclusive) raises 
up some of the vessels, so that they seem to hang on its top 
(m suMMo IN Fi.ucTU PENDENT), while the deep trough formed 
by the elevation of so much water into one cumulus shows 
the bottom to others (his unda dehiscbns terram inter 

FUJCTUS APERIt). 

Here, as usual (I wish I could say, as always), Virgil appears 
in the most favourable contrast to Silius ; the picture presented 
by the former — viz., that of the squall violently striking tlio sail 
aback, and raising an immense swelling billow, in the midst of 
Aeneas's exclamation of distress— being as modest, and judi- 
cious, and agreeable to the feeling of the spectator present in 
thought, as the picture presented by Silius — ^viz., that of the ' 
squall dashing an immense mountain billow in the very face afe;-, 
Hannibal — ^is extravagant and disagreeable, and (inasmuch as 
followed by no consequence, such as Hannibal’s being thrown 
down half-drowned, or carried overboard) outrageous to common 
sense, Sil. 17. 255 ; 

“ecco, intorta Note, vonionsquo a nipo procella 
antennae immngit, stridorquo irnmite rudentiiiu 
sibilat, ac siinilcm monti, nigranto profundo, 
ductoris frangit super ora treincntia fluctum.*’ 

Nor let it be said that the two pictures ore the same — Silius’s a 
copy of Virgil’s. That they ore not, but Silius’s an improvement, 
os Silius thought, on Virgil’s, is shown by the exact copy of Vir- 
gil’s presented by Silius, 17. 240 (quoted below) ; where Virgil’s 
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iNSEQuiTUR cuMULo PRAERUPTUs AQUAE MONS js represented 
faithfully and to the most minute particular by “ Insequitur 
Boreas sublime ferens abruptum ponti latus;” and where there 
is no breaking of the ponti latus” on the ship, still less on the 
face of a speaker, as there is none in Virgil’s. 

Avertit, intransitive ; as “ avertens,” 1. 406. 


109 (a). 

DAT LATUS 


Gives the side, presents the side, exposes the side to the on- 
coming waves (uNDis) ; exactly as a horse, forced to approach 
some appalling object, suddenly turns away his head and pre- 
sents his side to it, Ooripp. Johann. 5. 753 : 

est locus in niodiis longo praeruptus arcnis 
ftiiniinis in niorem, polagi qucm margine ilurtus 
alluit, atquc undis agros concludit aniaris, 
egrediens ; quibus alga locis limusqiio rolabens 
at quo altum 11*0011110 nutrit sub gurgite coonuin. 
hue ubi pervenit, nigras cquus homiit algas, 
ot pavidus post terga redit. tunc naribus afflans 
orexit geminas (signum formidinis) aures, 
datquo latus, fumatquc forox, oculosquo rctorquot 
, . prospiciens, nec dinira audet tentare poricluin.’* 

^e’ expression has been wholly misunderstood by the commen- 
tators, who take tlie side which is spoken of, the side which is 
“ datum undis,*' to be tlie leeward side, or the side which by 
the turning round of the vessel is thrown down into the water ; 
Jal, Virff. Ncmt, § 4, note m : “Undis dat latus vout dire bion 
clairement que le vaisseau immergo le cote sur lequel il tombe.” 
It is the very contrary; it is the windward side which is 
thrown up out of the water, the side which by tlie turning 
round of the vessel has been thrown into the position previously 
occupied by the prow, and which now meets both wind and 
waves 

cxcussi manibus remi, coiivei-saquo froiitcni 
puppis ill obliquuin rosonos lutoro oxeipjt 
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Bays Val. Flaoc. 1. fil8, in his account of a vessel thrown into 
the same position by a similar sudden blast), and, being incap- 
able of onward motion against them, is raised up by their force 
out of the water, so that the vessel lies with its leeward side 
down in the water, and is in immediate danger of being cap- 
sized. Happily it is not capsized. The praeruptus aquae 
MONS, raised by the blast which has thrown the vessel into this 
perilous position, passes not over it, but under it ; and, the 
narration suddenly passing from the single vessel to the fleet — 

HI Sl'MMO IX FLl’CTU PENDENT; 1118 UNDA llEHIKCEXS 
TERIIAM INTER FLUCTU8 APEHIT. 

Compare Apollon. Ithod. 2. 169 : 

fvda ft€v ii\i$aT(o €va\tyKiov ovpti Kvfia 
afjLfptp^rai trpovapoidtv (vatir<rovrt eoiicor, 
ai€U wtp P€<f>€MV rifpfifvov* ov5c tee (pairjf 
0€v^€(rdai KOLKov otroPf circi /uoAa fi€fr(ro0i prjos 
Kafipop €mKpffiaTai 9 KaOavep uetjioi, oAAa to y* ffiirris 
ffToppvrai, Cl K faOKoio Kv$€pP7iriipo5 eirauprj. 
rw fcai Tupvos oiSc 0arifjLo<rvP7i<n ptopro, 
affKTiO^is fitPf arap V€<po$rjfitPor yj/naTt 8’ a\Aci> 
apTiTrepriP yaiii BiBjpiBi weiffiMT aPTf^ap 

((Lat. transl. : “ at ille tamen sternitur si modo poritum giiber- 
natorem offenderit’’) where we have the similar mountain wave, 
the similar praeruptus aquae moxs, ijAijSarw evaXiyKinv ovpti 
KVfia^ threatening to fall on the ship of Jason, but not falling 
on it, and the ship riding over it in triumph, in summo. in 

FLUCTU PENDENT I 

Kai Tipvos oiSf darj/notrupffiri fcofto, 
affKTiBeis fitp, arap irffpofiTjfitPoi), 

The expression is taken from tlie palaestra, and in whatever 
form — ^whether that of dare latus, or praebere latus, or 
ostendere latus, or ostentare latus, and whether (as 
in our text, and Senec. IlippoL 1072 : 

‘‘ at ille, qiialis turliido rector man 
ratem retentat, ne ilet obliqimm latus, 
et arte fliiiitus fallit ; hand aliter citos 
cumis gubninat 
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and the passage just now quoted from Gorippns : “ est locus in 
mediis, litoral, or ^as 'ribull. 1. 4. 46 : 


“ .‘‘jiepo (Itihis iiuduiii, vincat iit ille, latus/' 

and Flor. S. 5: “ nudumque imperii latus ostentabant procul 
Marius, Sylla, Sertorius”) metaphorical — always signifies: to 
expose a weak part, a part not possessed of means of defence. 

Dare latus, to expose the side, exactly as in Italian, dar 
caron a, to expose the keel; Pantero-Pantira: ‘‘Darcarenae 
far piogare il vascello tanto da un lato, die gli si scopra la 
carcua.” The precise expression dare latus is preserved in 
the Portuguese “ dar lado,’* = Fr. “donner le'cote.’' To under- 
stand dare latus as it has been understood by Jal and the 
commentators is to confound the technical term for the expo- 
sure of the windward side of a vessel to the brunt of tlio waves, 
with abire in latus — the technical term for the necessarily 
simultaneous and equal depression of the oppf)site or leeward 
side into the water; Son. Qmed, 6. 6: “sieut in navigiis 
quoque evenit, ut, si inclinata sunt, et abicro in latus, aqiuim 
sorbeant.’’ With which compare “Memoir of Percy Bysslio 
Shelley,’’ p. 8 (Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats; 
Paris, 1829) : “ It was in the centre of this bay [bay of Spezzia ] , 
about four or five miles at sea, in fifteen or sixteen fathoms of 
water, with a light breeze, under a crowd of sail, that tlie boat 
of our friends [P. B. Shelley and Mr. Williams, formerly of the 
8th Dragoons] was suddenly taken clap aback by a very violent 

squall [sTRIDENS AQUILOJiE PROCELLA VELUM ADVKRSA FERl'l] ; 

and it is supposed that, in attempting to bear ui') under such a 
press of canvas — all the sheets fast, the hands unprepared, and 
only three persons on board — the boat filled to leeward [“abibat 
in latus”], and, having two tons of ballast, and not being decked, 
went down on the instant, not giving them a moment to prepare 
themselves by even taking off their boots or seizing an oar. 
Mr. Williams was the only one who could swim, and lie but 
indifferently." 


tlKNHY, AENEintW, VOL. I. 
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109 (i). 

INSEQUITUK 

In-sequitur, ./«//<>?/'« on, comes on, i. e. comes on immcdiaMy o/tcr 
the PROCELLA ; succeeds to the procelea, ns the immediate conse- 
quence of the PROCELLA already described as having raised the 
waves to the stars. Compare verses 86-91 : 

. . . “ venti, velut agniine facto, 

qua data porta, niiint, et terras turbine perflant. 

incubucrc niari, totuniquc a scdibus imis 

una Eunisqiic Notiisquc ruunt creberque procellis 

Africus, et yastos volvunt ad litora fluetus. 

inscquitur clamorquc virum stridorque’ nidcntum 

where “ insequitur” is in like manner connected Avith the burst- 
ing forth of the winds, and their rolling of vast billows to the 
shore— “venti . . . ruunt . . . et vastos volvunt ad litora fluetus; 
insequitur,” &e. In our text, procella velum eerit, fluc- 

TUSQUE AD SIDERA TOT, LIT . . . INSEQUITUR. Could WOrds bo 

more parallel ? Compare also 4. 160 : 

“ interea magno misceri iinuinure caelum 
incipit ; insequitur comniixta grandinc nimbus’* 

[first there is a great nimbliiig in the sky, and then comes on 
(“ insequitur”) the showerj ; and especially Sil. 17. 246 ; 

“ primus, se attollens Nasamonum sedibus, Auster 
nudavit Syrtim coiTcpta nubiliis unda. 
insequitur sublime ferens nigrantibus alis 
abruptum Boreas ponti latus,*’ . . . 

where the selfsame word “ insequitur” is used to express the 
selfsame thought, viz., the coming-on or succession of the swell, 
or great sea, or mountain wave, in consequence of the violence 
and suddenness of the blast. 
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I09(r). 

C U M U L () 


A hvap, pih^ or aceumulated rntm of icater (Liioaii, 1). 

798 : 

** spunieus acconso non sic oxundat ahono 
undanim cumulus ; nec tantos carbasn Coro 
curvavorc sinus,” 

the heap of water ; the swollen, upraised, heaped-up water) : 
water gathered by the wind out of one place and heaped up into 
another ; a wave higher and greater than ordinary — ^Lueaii. 5. 
643: 

** nam pelagtis, qua parte sedet, non eclat arenas, 
exhaustum in cumulos, omnisqno in fliietibus iinda ost,” 

where the “ cumulos” in tlie former part of the line is explauied 
by and identical with the fliietibus” in the latter. 


109 ^f/). 

INSKQITITUR ClJMt'I.O PHAERUrTlJS AQUAE MONS 


IVot, withlleyne, cumulo praeruptus, for I And no instance 
anywhere of an ablative joinecl with praeruptus; but, with 
Wunderlich, insequitur cumulo, the junction of an ablative 
with insequor being of common occurrence : — Ovid, Met. 11. 
Ji.68 : “ insequitur lumiiie” ; Aen. 8. lUO : “ bello insequitur” ; 
Aen. 2. 529: “infesto vulnero Pyrrhus insequitur”; Ovid, 
Met. 13. 568 : “morsibus insequitur” ; Aen. 9. 275 : 

. . “ mea quern spatiis propioribiis aetas 

insequitur 
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and especially I. 160 : “ insequitiir oomniixla grandiiie nimbus,” 
a shower comes on with mingled hail^ i. e. a shower of mingled 
hail (hail mixed with rain) comes on — “commixta grandiiie^’ 
not being a distinct thing from the “ nimbus,” but the material 
of which the “ nimbus” consists, just as in onr text cumulo is 
not a distinct thing from the aquae mons, but the aqi^ae mons 
itself, the thing of which the aquae mons consists, viz., a swell 
or accumulation of the sea water, gathered from either side and 
heaped up so as to resemble a mountain : compare Sil. 1. 373 : 

** siirgebat cumulo coitatini prorutus 

where the cumulus is not a different thing from the agger, 
but the agger itself in another form. 


109 (r). 

PRAKRUPTUS 


In altuni elevatus,” Servius. No ; pkakriji*tus does not sig- 
nify high, but the manner or kind of height, viz., tluit tlie 
height was not a gradual height, or slope, but an abrupt, pei^ 
pendicular precipitous height — ^lit. hrohen ojf in front : Plan. 
N. IL 3k* 15 : ‘‘mons praerupte altus” (“mons praealtus,” ed. 
Sillig) ; Suet. Tiber, kO : “ Insula . . . septa undique praerup- 
tis immensae altitudinis rupibus” (in both which examples 
the height is expressed by altus, the kind of height, viz., 
that it was precipitous, by praeruptue:) ; Tacitus, Hid, 
kl : “ Praeruptis utrinque fossis, via quieto quoque agniini an- 
gusta,” a narrow road between 2 )reci 2 ntoufi ditches. Accordingly, 
in our text the height and size of the swell is expressed by mons, 
the shape of the swell towards Aeneas’s ship by praehuptus. 
The mountain of water presented a perpendicular face (“ latus,” 
Sil. 17. 248: 

“ insequitiir suhlimo ferens nig^unTi^)u^l iilis 
jil'ruptum Borens ponti lalus” 
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towards or in the direction of Aeneas’s ship (ApoU. Shod. 2. 
680: 

teat eAr^o0arats aveSj fitya KVfia 'irapoiOev 

KupTou, airoTfjLfiyi trKOTiri urov ol H' ecriSoures 
rifAutray Ko^oitri Kapriafftv, eiffaro yap pa 
vrjos vKep vatfris KareiraKpteyoy 
aAAa fiiy €<pdri Tt<pus vv' eipetriri fixpvdoutray 
«7X*^****’“^‘ ‘*'0 iroAAay wo rpomy t^eKuKiJ’drtt 
€K S' aorify vpv/nyrfOey ayeiputre rrjKodi yrfa 
weTpouny v\J/ov Se /leraxponrj vttpoprjTo'^. 

The i>R.\ERUPTUs AQUAE MONs of Virgil is tlius the “ mens pen- 
dentis aquae” of Prudentiiis, V^ychom. 650^ inasmuch as what 
is praeruptus (perpendicular) seems to hang, to be likely to 
fall down or over : 

** non silitor cecinit rcspocttins vic-tor hiantem 
Lsi acl rubioiii poiiti p08t tcr^a ininuuis, 
cnni iaiii progrediens calcartd Jitora sioco 
ulti'i'ioru potlo, stiidoiisquo per extinia (taleis 
nions ru(U’(‘t pendontis aquae, nigiwqiK^ r(‘l{ip.so 
gurgite Xilieolus fuiido depreialeret iiuo, 
e.e relliu'iit(^ «iiui iuia reddt*ret unda natalum 
piseibus, ot nudas praeetq)s optuiret arenas.” 


no (a). 

HI . . . ms 


“ Alii ex *iis qui in navi sunt, v. c. in prora aut in transtris 
dextris, pendent summo in fluctu ; alii, qui sinistris, aut inpuppi 
sunt, merguntur mari : nisi placet v. 106 [110] seiungere a supe- 
rioribus, et de aliis navibus accipere,” Ileyne. Ileyno should not 
have doubted, still less have preferred, the former interpretation 
to tlie latter. How was it possible for the vessel to have been 
at one and tlie same moment at the top and bottom of a steep 
nnainlain of water for those at one end or one side of the vessel 
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to have been niouiiled on the crest of the water, while those at 
the other end or other side of the vessel were in danger of 
touching the ground ? No, no ; hi summo in fluctu pen- 
dent, HIS UNDA DEHISCENS TERRAM INTER FLUCTUS Al’ERIT doeS 
not so entirely contradict and give the lie to insequitur 
cuMiino rRAERumis aquae mons. Hi are those in one ship, 
or in several ships, on the top of the billow ; ms, those who are 
in another ship, or other ships, in the yawning trougli of the 
sea, and so Donatus : Fluotibus vario inotu venientibiis, aut 
erigebantur naves aliae per tumorem maris, et in sublime fere- 
bantur, aut usque ad inium deprimebantur aliae, cum vi undae 
Hubsiderunt.” Compare Silius’s very manifest imitation, 17. 
2Gi) : 

** lulia (him iiioeret, divei*sis ilatibus acta 
111 geiiiinum niit unda latiis, puppimquc Hub iitriM 
accjuoris aggoribus tcnuit, ceu hirbinc mcriiiam. 
inox, iiigrin altac [^altoj lleins., Earth.] piilnu cxiuidantiH aromio 
vorticibiis, jatis aethereas rcineavit ad auras, 

(<t ductus supra, veiito libranto, pcpciidit. 
at gomiuas Xotus in scopulos ahiuo horrida saxa 
dura sortc rapit (miscraiidiim ot irisle !) bircnios. 
iiicroimcro ictu prorao. turn murice acutcj 
(liNsilions soiiuit, rupta com])ago, caiinu. 
bic varia ante oculos facies : natat aequore toto 
arnia inter, gab’usque viruni, cristasque rub(?nt(>H, 
fbiiviitis (^apuac gaza, et seposta triuniplio 
LuunuiH praeda ducis, tripodes, meiisaoquedeorum 
cultaqiio nequidquaiu misoris simulacra liatinis ; 

Ovid, 3rd. 11. 502 : 

“ ipsa quoque his agitur vieibus Tracbiiiia piqipis, 
et modo sublimis, yeliiti de A'erticc nmntis, 
despicei’c in vaJlcs imiiiiiquc Airhcronta videtur; 
nunc, ubi deniissam curvnni circuinstotit aequor, 
suspiccre inferno sum mum dc giirgitc eaelum,” 

in both of which passages the picture is not of persons in differ- 
ent parts of one and the same ship, but of a ship in different 
positions — now on the top of the wave, now in the trough of 
the sea. AIno Val. Flacc. 8. 328 : 

“ tollitur, at((uc iutra Minyas ArgO{U[ue vela 
Stil us abit. vasto rursu-s desidil liiatu 
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abriiptu revolutus aqiia. ianiquc omnis in astni 
itqiie roditquc ratis, lapsoquo reciproca fliictu 
dcscendit. traliit hos vortex ; hos agminc toto 
gtirgcs agit ; simul in vultus micat undiquc terror, 
ercbra ruina poll caolestia limina laxat. 
noil tameu ardentis Stiri violentia cedit,” 

where “hos’’ and “hos” can by no possibility be tliose in one 
part and those in another part of the same ship, but “ hos” must 
be those wlio are in ships caught in an eddy, and “ hos” those 
who are in ships which drive before the sea. Almo Lucan, 3. 
687: 

“ hie recipit fluctiis, extinguat ut aeipiore llaminas ; 
hi, nc mergantur, tabulis ardentibus haorent,** 

where “ hie” and “hi” are persons in different ships; alsto 
Lucan, 5. 638 : 

quantus Leueadio placidus do veitice poiitus 
dcHpicitur, tuntum nautac viderc trementes 
ductibus 0 sunimis pracceps marc ; cuinquc tumeutes 
rursUiS hiaiit imdae, vix emiuet acquorc mains ; 
nubila tangnntur velis, ct terra carina,’’. 

wliere the picture is similar, viz., of several ships at tlie top and 
bottom of the wave alternately ; and, lastly, our author’s own 
similar picture, 3. 564 : 

“ tolliriiur in eaoluiu curvato giirgitc, et i<lom 
siibducta ad M uiuj iiuos dos^vlimiis unda.” 


no (b). 

JII SUMMO IN Fl.UCTU IMSNDENT 


Pendeni', liang on the top of the wave, are elevated so high 
by the wave as to seem to hanffj i. e. to be suspended in the air 
as birds are ; Manil. 5. 291 : 

“ pendentemque sno voliu reni (k'prcndcre l uelo." 
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Alciin. Avit., Form. 1. 32 : 

“ pliitac in caelum volucres, motuquc citato 
pondentos sc(?uere vias, ot in aero sudo 
pruopctibus librant membrorum pondora pcnniii.'’ 

Ovid, ilvt, 13. 56^ (of a bird shot by Hercules) : 

teiidit in bunc nimiuni cortos Tirynthius arcus, 
atquc inter niibcs sublimia membra ferentem, 
pendcntemquo ferit, latcri qua iungitur ala.*’ 

The oj>j)osition between the two groups of vessels indicated by 
HI and HIS is, that iii seem to be hanging in the air, his 
to be almost on the very ground, each group equally out of its 
proper or normal place, which is neither in the air nor on the 
ground, but on the wah'r. See Item, on 1. 170 [h]. 


111 (r/). 


I MHKX.M IN’IKR FM’CTUS AFKIUT 


( Siriously applied by AlcimusAvitus, “ l)e transitu maris rubri’’ 
( Porm, 5. 3) to the passage of the lied Sea by the Israelites : 

‘‘ tcrrani inter fluctus apcu’ii nunc carminis ordo.” 


Ill (/o. 

I'THIT AKSTUS AKKNIS 


Vident in imo arenam tiestuantem ac forvciitem,’' La Cerda. 
Ahkms; re<*te Wunderlich explicfit in f undo maris, coll. Ovid, 
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Met, 11. Ji.99” Wagner (ed. Heyn.), Porbiger. “Ahenis ; auf 
dem meeresboden, nioht am ufer,” Thiel. 

. . . dort sinkenden ufPnot 

tiof die zorlochzcndu wogo das land, und os siedot der schlamm atif/’ Voss* 


. . ^«lff 8f OfllAOS. 


Be Bulgaria. 


. . . “ mostrn giii il bollentc 

lotto urenoso siio.*’ Alfieri. 


No ; ARENis is not oyi the sands, but, with the sands ; the 
AESTUs pulls the sands violently about with it; the rage (aestus) 
is so much the more terrible on account of. the drifting quick- 
sands which it sets in motion and carries with it ; and so Dona- 
tus : “ Non solum undae, verum etiam ima pelagi, tempestatum 
furoribus exagitabantur.” Compare Aon, 3. 557 : “ Aostumis- 
centur arenae.'^ Georff. 3, 2IfO : 


. . . at ima c.\aostuat unda 
vorticibus, nigramque iiltc subicctat arenam/’ 

Ovid, Tmt, 7. 4- * 

“ orut'iquc ox imis fervet arena vadis,” 

and Ovid, Met. 11. 4.97 : 

“ lluctibus erigitur, cuclumquc acquarc vidotur 
poiitus, ot inductas asporgino tingore nubos ; 
et modo, cum fulvas ex imo veitit [verritj Heins.] arenas 
concolor cst illis ; Stygia modo nigrior unda, 


Aeii. 9. 7U : 

miscent .sc maria et nigrac attollimtur arenae. ” 

8il. 17. 269: 

talia (liim rnocrct, diversis Hatibus acta 
in geiiiinum ruit unda latus, puppimqiio sub atris 
aoquoris aggoribuM tenuit, ccii turbine niersam. 
niox, Tiigris alte* pulsa oxundantis aronao 
vorticibiw, ratis aethereas remeavit ad auras.'* 


[alilcr ffliffr : nltv^ lleins., Barth.] 
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Butil. IHn. 1. 6i}9 (of the port of Pisa, iu Tuscany) : 

** vidimus cxeitis pontum flavcscoro arenis, 
utque eructato vortice ruia tegi.” 

(iuinct. Declam, 1^, 16 : “ Caenileus imber iu naves ruit ; classis 
inter lluctiis latet; neo inter canoutes eollisarum aquarum 
spumas vela cligiioscimus ; egerit ex fuudo arenas mare; micaiit 
ignes; intonat caelum; scissis rudentibus tempestas sibilat.” 
AnthoL Dalai, (ed. Dubner), 9. 290 : 

or ai^rou AifiuoSf ex ^aovs Norov 
ffWi(o^(odri TTovroSf ex Sc ytiaroty 
ivOiris ^a^fios cirjpcvycro. 

Quint. Caly-b. 14. 491 (of this same shipwreck) : 

. 4 . KartKKaffBt] S* ap Axaicay 
Bufios €vi (TrfpvoKTiVf circi v^as aWore jxtv ttoo 
v^r/\oy (pept /cv/ia St* riepos, aWore d* avrt 
Oka Kara KprujLVoto KuKiuBofievas <pop€€(rK€y 
fivaffov cj riepoeyra' fiiri S* oi aerxeros aiey 
ipafAfiov ayafiKvf(rK€ Bkotyofieyoko KAvdwyos, 

And, (plot 0(1 by Ooliington, Soph. Antuj. 586 : 

opLOiov u)(rr€ Troyfiats 
oiZfia Buairyoois or ay 

&priorcrai<riy fp€$os vt^oKoy cTriS/ta/tr; Trroats, 

KuAiydei fiuo’o'oBty KeAaiyay 
Oiya Kai Bvtrav^noy, 
o’royot 0p€fxov<ri S’ ayrifrAriyes oxrat. 

Also, Oeorg. 3, 350 : 

“ turbid us et torquens llaveiilos Istcr arenas 

and Sonec. Thy eat ea, 1017 (Thyestes, having just discovered he 
lias eaten his children) : 

. . , “ ardenti freto 

Phlcgctbon arenas igneus tor1.as [lege to8ta8\ agens, 
exitia supra nostra violentus iiuat.’* 

Furit AUENis, as Val. Place. 1. 144, “ense furens;” Aen. 
11, 499, furentem caede Neoptolemum.” In the same manner 
as “ense^^ and “caede,’’ added to “furens,” in these passages, 
define and enhance the fury of Aeson and Neoptolemus, in- 
forming us that the former was using his sword, and that the 
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latter was slaughtering fill before him; so akknis, in our 
text, defines and enhances the fury of the sea, informing 
us that it moved and carried with it the shoaling sands. The 
allusion is to the Syrtes, the scene of the action, which derived 
their name from this very liability to be displaced and set in 
motion by the sea in a storm — “ Nam ubi mare magnum esse, 
et saevire coepit ventis, limum arenamque et saxa ingentia 
fluctus trahunt ; ita facies looorum cum ventis simul mutatur. 
Syrtes ab tractu nominatae,^’ Sail. BdL Jiigurth. c. 80. Virgil’s 
furere arenis is Sallust’s “saevire, et trahere arenam.” Com- 
pare Juvenal’s cognate expression, “ saevire fiagellis” (10. 180) ; 
Virgil’s own “saevit animis,” verse 153; “inhorruit unda tene- 
bris” (3. 195); “ Avema sonantia silvis” (3. 442) ; and stridens 
AQUI 1 . 0 NB PROCELJ.A (verso 106, above) ; “ Phlegethonta furen- 
tom ardentibus undis” [CuleXy 270) ; “furit stridoribus” (CukXy 
177] \ and, exactly parallel to, and coincident with our text, 
Valerius Flaccus’s “Uu^ brevibus furit aestus aquis” (2. 615) ; 
also, Hesiod, Theog. 109 : 

. . . irovTos av^tpirost oiHfiari du»p. 

FiiRiT AKSTUS ARENIS. The coniiexion of these words is not 
with the immediately preceding semi-clause, his uxda dehis- 
c:en.s terram inter FLUCTUS APERiT — wliich would give the 
jtqune meaning found in the passage by La Cerda and the other 
expositors : Hiante unda et apparente terra, “ vident in imo 
arenam aostuantom ac ferventem” — but with the uhoie clause : 

HI SUMMO IN FLUCTU PENDliNT, HIS UNDA DEHISCENS TERRAM 

INTER FLUCTUS APKKiT, of which clause they arc the comple- 
ment, filling up and completing the picture, thus : — Those 
vessels here hang on the crest or ridge of the wave, while 
those there descend almost to the ground at the bottom of the 
trough; the ridge is high, and the trough deep ; and the raging 
(aestus) of the sea is the more terrible on account of the quick- 
sands which it has set in motion and carries along with it : the 
particular consequence of this “furere arenis” is 'set forth at 
verse 116: 

atiiiu* l iiigit iiri iMt'.” 
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Taught by my ^‘Twelve Years’ Voyage” (1863), and 
“Adversaria Virgiliana” (1857), that the sand spoken of in 
our text is not sand in situ at the bottom of the sea (“ arenis, 
in fundo maris”), but sand dragged about violently by the 
water — ^Wagner, in his edition of 1861, adds to the interpreta- 
tion which he had in his edition of Heyne adopted from 
Wunderlich (viz., “arenis, in fundo maris”) the explanation, 
“ miscens scilicet eas et sursum rapiens an explanation which, 
I hope, will perfectly satisfy his readers that he has not at all 
changed his opinion since he adopted the interpretation “ arenis, 
in fundo mans,” but thought then — before either my “ Twelve 
Years’ Voyage” or “Adversaria Virgiliana” were written — 
exactly as he thinks in 1861, after he has read both, that the 
sands spoken of are sands in situ at the bottom of the sea 
(“ ARENIS, in fundo mans”) ; and at the same time sands not 
ill situ at the bottom of the sea, but mixed and carried up 
violently by the waters (“miscens scilicet eas et sursum rapiens”) 
aM, wonderful coincidence I he proves them to be, by the very 
])arallels which I have (“ Twelve Years’ Voyage,” and “Adver- 
saria”) adduced to prove that they were not sands in situ at the 
bottom of the sea, but sands violently dragged about by the 
waters. 

Aestus — the tiding, surging, violent motion of the sea, no 
matter in what direction ; Plant. Asin. 1, 8, 5 : 

“ vcloqiie quantum potcris, fostliia ut fuge, 

quani inagls to in altiini capossis, tain aestus te in pmtum refci’t.” 
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113-114. 

SAXA VOCANT ITALI MEDIIS QUAK IN FLUCTIBUS ARAS 
DORSUM IMMANK MARI SUMMO 


Vjllt, LECT, 

SAXA — ARAS \ Rom.y Med, II Ill Ycnice, 1470;* Aldus (1514) ;* 
D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Philippe; Wakef. ;* Pettier; Waj^n. 
(ed. Heyn.) 

(sAXO— AKAs) 111 Philippe ; Brunck. 

(SAXA-SUMMO) 111 Waf?n. (ed. 1861); Lad. ; Haupt; Ribb. 

SAXA— ARAS OMirrKh nit I^TIGMATIZEI) m Ifeyne ; Peerlk. 

0 Fr, PaL, Per,, AY. OfdL 


‘‘ Saxa, iiiquam ; saxoruin iaiiiii, non insulae vocabulo 
Itali appellant Aras in mediis fluctibus (inter Sieiliam, Cartha- 
gineni et Sardiniam) sitas,” Wagner (1861). So the meaning 
is not that the sunken rocks just spoken of were called Arae 
by the Italians, but that the sunken rocks just spoken of were 
the Arae, and the Arae were called rocks by the Italians ; and 
that Virgil called the Arae rocks because the Italians called 
them so, and thus showed his usual discrimination in not apply- 
ing to the Arae any higher title than w^as usually applied to 
them by the Italians. He deserves the thanks of the wliole 
nation. The interpretation is new ; and, being quite in accord- 
ance with grammatical rules, will be eagerly embraced by gnini- 
marians, and I wish them much joy of it. 

Dorsum immane mari summo. “Id dorsum est in'mari 
summo, ut apparere non possit, nisi, ut auctor est Servius, cum 
mare ventis movetur/’ Wagner (1861). That the rocks became 
apparent in rough weatlier (viz., from the breaking of the sea 
on them), however probable the fact, is not mentioned or in any 


Xo parrntliotic marK.«. 
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way alluded to by Virgil. They are with Virgil saxa latkntia, 
hidden (our rocks, forming a huge noRsu^i or hummock, 

MAKi suMMo, just reaching to, and no higher than, the surface 
of the sea, so that the sailor does not see them until it is too late, 
and he is on them. 

Dobsitm. Engl. Humpy ox hummock; Gr. Nwra mrpaQioi. 
Eurip. HippoL 128 (ed. Musgr.) The word subsists in the same 
sense in the Italian, Dante, Purg. 30. 85 : 

“ siccome neve Ira Ic vive travi 

per lo do88o d* Italia si congola,” 

where “ dosso d’ Italia” means the Apennines. See Comm, on 
“ dorso,” 8.234. 

An isolated rock far out at sea was called xoqmg by tlio 
Greeks ; Eurip. Androm. 1269 (ed. Musgr.) : 

iroAatas Kot\op fiuxov: 

Lycophr. Cassandr. 387 : 

rov5*f Ota Smrrriv KripvKov, 9ia crrepou 
avKoivos oicrci KVfia yvfiyi-rTiv tpaypouy 
iiTTKwv ficra^v xoipaSwu (rapovfiepop : 

Lycophr. 1036 (of Elephenor’s ascending a xoipag, and from 
thence haranguing his countrymen, he himself not being allowed 
to set his foot on his country’s shore) : 

Of 0a\a(rffri x^^P^^^^ fiefias cti 
priTpas TToXirais ras ffTparonKwrous 
Xfp(fov itarpuaSy ov yap op tpovri^ voffi 
rpauffaiy fityop vXtmva firi irctpcvyora, 

concerning the first of which passages the Scholiast observes : 

XOipa^y TTacra TTcr/oa f^exovcra kqi TTCpcicXa^ojicivf} OaXaacrri ami- 
^aiov Bxovaoy while Stephens in'his Thesaurus says of the word 
Xoipag in general: porcula, scrofula; peouliari 

nomine xoipaScc dicuntur mroai \etai bv OaXaaarij u e^o\a£, ii 
oxOri mrpwvi Suid. [I have searched in vain in Suidas for the 
definition. The word is not even to be found.] Aliis, 

saxa sub mari nigra, aliquantulum eminentia, ut porco nanti 
similia videantur” — an account so entirely agreeing with the 
account given of the Arae by Virgil, viz., that they were saxa 
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LATENTiA, . . . DORSUM IMMANE MARI suMMO, Rs to raise a Sus- 
picion in the mind that the term ara in this application was 
neither more nor less than a corruption of the Greek xoipatj. 
However that may he, it is at least a singular coincidence that 
Canter in his translation of Lycophron has actually rendered 
XoipaSwv in the above passage by aras : “ duas inter arasiacta- 
tum” — ^no doubt, understanding aras in our text, not as the 
proper name of the saxa latentia spoken of, but as the generic 
name of all such rocks, an interjuetation which it cannot bo 
denied the passage will grammatically bear. 


115-116. 

IN HUEVIA ET SYRTKS URGET MISERARILE VISU 
AGGERE CINGIT ARBNAE 


Servius is right : Inbrevia Syrtium,” the shallows (Ital. Bfm/- 
fomli) of the Syrtes, the shallow Syrtes ; Lucan, 9. 316 : 

“ mox uhi damnosum radios admovcrit aovum, 
tellus Syrtis eiit : iiam iani brevis unda supcmo 
innatat, ct late peritunim deficit aequor.'* 

Val. Flacc. 2. 615 : 

“ qua brevibus furit aestus aquis.’* 

Miskratule VISU, not in our sense of the word, but 

pitiable- Of. Luc. Prom, oiktkttov Oeapa: Ovid, Ihin^llT: 

“ sisqiie miser semper ;^ncc sis miscrabilis ulli.’* 

See Hem. on 1. 14. 

Aggere CINGIT arenae, Fr. misahle. 
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120-121. 

AST ir.l.AM TEK Fl.Utri'US IBIDEM 
TORQUET AGENS CIKCVM ET KAPIDUS VORAT AEQDORE VORTEX 


Compare Dante, Infem. 26. 137 : 

“ olio (lallrt Tiiiova terra im turbo narquo, 
e pcrcosse del logno il primo canto, 
tre volte il fo* girar con tutte I’acquo ; 
alia quarta levar la poppa in suso, 
e la prora ii*c in gin, com’ altriii piacqiie, 
infill ebe ’1 mar fu sopra noi riobiuso.*’ 


122-123. 

ArPARKNT RARI NANTKS IN GURGITK VASTO 

ARM A VIRUM TABULAKQTTK RT TROIA GAZA I'Kll UN PAS 

“ Gurges proprie do vortico, u e. do mari vel flumine profinido 
et in orbera acto, dicitur/^ Forbiger. “ Guhgite vastg : e’est 
le trou aux eaiix tourbillonnantes (RArii)us vori ex) oii som- 
bre lo naviro des Lydiens,” Jal, Virff, p. 342. “ Our- 

ges {afiTTufTi^, Sivi}), locus in flumine profundus, in quo aqua 
congeritur et circum vertitur. Omnis aquarum congeries dici- 
tur gurges,” Kob. Stephan, in T/tesattr., adding, with special 
reference to our text, “ pro ipso iparis periculo et veluti Syrie 
qiiadam ant Scylla.” “ Gurges (a/LCTrwrtCj Stv?/), locus in flu- 
mine profundus, in quo aqua congeritur et circum vertitur,” 
Gesner, in Thesaur.f adding, with special reference to our text, 
“pro ipso maris periculo et veluti Syrte quadam aut Scylla,” 
and then proceeding : “ Non improbabilis est sententia lo. 
Meursii, mantissa ad libr. de Ixixu Rom. c. 12, derivantis hoc to- 
tum nomen a Or. 70 ^) 7 wv. Sunt enim yopyovxg ap. Suidam 
tjiolitpoi eig yadTpifiapytav, Fuerit itaque yopywv gurges jui- 
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mo vorax, ao deiiidG per motaphoram loons in mari vel Hiimino 
absorbens omnia/* “ Vortox und sind die sich im kreis 

drehenden wasserstellon, welobo ein bewegtes wasser voraus- 
setzen . . . Ferner stellt vortex^ wie der wirbel, das kreissende 
wasser in liorizontaler riolitiing dar, in so fern das was- 
ser sioh bloss im kreise droht und das, was darauf scjliwinimt, 
am weiterfliessen hindert ; gunjea aber, wie der strudel, in per- 
pendiculiirer ricihtung, in so fern er das, was in seinen bereieh 
kdmmt, mit sioh in die tiofe zii ziehensuolit,’’ Doederleiii, Sguoi), 
“(rurgos, Sn»»} : proprie locus est infliimine proftmdiis, in quo 
aqua vertitur. Sed generaliter do omni aquarui’u oongerie dioi- 
tur et do ipso etiam mari,” Facciolati, in Lvxic. “G urges, a 
gulf of water in circular motion, which absorbs things near it ; a 
whirlpool,” Scheller (transL by liiddle) in voce Gurges.” 

Gurges, \in\n) Trorajimv. BaOo^, C. kXvSwv, C. ajunoTi^', C. 
gurgitos, eiXiyyegy^^ Cyrilli, Philoxeni, aliorumque veterum 
glossaria, a Car. Labbaeo collocta, in voce “ Gurges/* “ 
vortex, gurges,” Ilenr. Stophaii. {Themur. edited by Ilase and 
Dindorf, Paris, 1833) in voce Sivv* “ Gurgi-t fassen wir als 
weiterbildung von einem nominalstamme gurgo» (nom. gurgna 
odor gurgum) mit der abstracten bedeutung das sich ini kreise 
herumdrehend, . . . Die wiu’zel ist ^guv, Griech. yvp, in yvfui^ 
(rtmd)j yvpo^f 6 {kreis), Vergl. Benfoy, wl. 2. 291. Das suffix -t 
bildct hier aus dem nominalstamme {gargo-) ein ‘ nomen actio- 
nis’ (folglich strudel als sich drehendery wie \erte^ von wrz. \atiy 
circumagi)” Walter, Die Lateinischen Nomina auf -o.v, -His 
{KxikTXy Zeitschr, f, vgl, sjmwhf.y vol. 10, p. 198). “Gorgo: 
Ital., Proveiiz., Altfranz., gort; Neufranz., goury strudel; 
desgl. Ital., Span., Provenz., gorga ; Fr. gorgcy It. gorgiUy stru- 
del, schlund, gurgel; von gurges dem nur die erste bedeut- 
ung zukommt,” Diez, Etymol. Worterb. der liomaniseh. 
Sprachen, 

That this is to confound two words expressive of essentially 
different notions, let the following examples show : — Ovid, Met. 
3. 537: 

“ at VOS si lacsac coiitciiiptus taiigit aluiiiiuw?^ 
giirgito racnilco septem proliibett* Trioiies.” 

UKNUY, AENKIDEA, VOL. I. 
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The blue gurges in which Juno Legs Oceanus and Tethys not 
to allow the Triones to dip was most assuredly no vortex. — Ovid, 
Met. U. 51: 

“ parvus crat giirgcs, ciirvos siiiuatiis in arcus, 
grata (plies Scyllae ; quo se refereliat al) aestu 
et mans et caeli, medio cum plunimis orbe 
sol erat, et minimas a vcrtice fecerat umbras, 
hunc dca [Circe] praevitiat, portentiferisque venenis 
inquinat.” 

The quiet little gurges which afforded Scylla a cooler hath 
at noon than the Sicilian sea was most assuredly no whirlpool, 
no vortex. — ^Lucan, 6. 361 : 

“ punis in occasus, par\'i sed gnrgitis, Aeas 
lonio fliiit indo mari.” 

The little gurges with which the river Aeas floAved pure into 
the Ionian sea was moat assuredly anything in the world but a 
vortex.— Sil. 1. 196 : 

“ terminus biiic roseos omnis Lagaeus ad ortus 
septeno impellens tumcfactum gurgitc pontum.^^ 

The sevenfold gurges with which the Lagaean river impelled 
the swollen sea was most assuredly not a se^ enfold vortex. ]¥or 
a sevenfold vortex the sevenfold gurges of the summer Nile, 
which Nereus drinks, Claudian, in 1, 183 : 

. . . “ Nereus, 

. . , undantem quamvis bine haunat Istruni, 

liinc bibat aestivuni septeno gurgite Nilum, 
par semper sirailisque meat/’ 

Wor a vortex the gurges under which Vulturnus draws so 
much sand along, Ovid, Met. 15 a 71U : 

. . . multamquo trabens sub gurgite arenam 
Vulturnus.” 

Wor a vortex the pure gurges with which the same river 
aspires to rival the Liris in purity, Stat. Silv. U- 3. 93 : 

“ sed talis ferav, ut nitente cursu 
tranquilliiiii inaiv proxiiiiunKpu* i»ossiiii 
puro gurgile provocare lariiii.” 
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HTor a vortex the Castalian gurges from which tlie Plioehean 
afflatus emanates, Claud., j?/;////*. 31 : 

“ qTiicquid Castalio dc gurgitc Phoobus anholat, 
quicquid fatidico mugit cortina rocessu, 
carmina sunt.’* 

IVor a vortex the ‘‘ altus gurges*’ with which the Danube and 
the Ehiiie lord it over their neighbour rivers, Claud., Bdl, GHic. 
329 : 

. . . “ siiblimis in Arctoii 

prominct Ilercyuiat' ronfinis Khaotia silvae, 
qnao so Daniibii iaotat Rhenifino parcntem, 
ntraqiic* Uoiniiloo praotcndoiis flumina regno, 
priino font© breves, alto mox gurgite regnant, 
ct fluvios cogunt iinda coeimto minores 
in iioincn transire suum.’' 

]Vor a vortex the gurges of the Nile, out of which the Nile 
god raises his weeping visage, Claud., Epifif, 2, 56 : 

audiat hacc eommuno solum, longoque carinis 
nota Pharos, flentemquc attoUens gurgite vultuin 
nostra geraat Nilus numerosis funora ripis.” 

ITor a vortex the gurges with which a flooded river overcomes 
the resistance of the dykes, Aen, 2. 1^96 : 

“non sic, aggoiilms ruptis cum spiinieus aniiiis 
exiit oppositasque ovicit gurgite moles, 
fertur in arva furens cumulo, cam))osque per oiuik'n 
cum stabulis armenta trabit.*’ 

IVor a vortex the enclosed gurges of the port in which ships 
moor safe from the troubles and terrors of the deep, Sil. 15. 
178 : 

considunt portu, et securao gurgite clause 

stant puppes, positusqiie labor torrorque profundi.” 

mror a vortex the gurges navigated against its will by the firat 
navigator, Proper!. 1. 17. 13: 

“ah, percat quicunquo rates et vela paravit 
primus, ct invito gurgite fecit iter.” 

llior a vorfex tlie easy gurges with which Neptune escorts the 

24 * 
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fleet of Slilicho oij its Avny to Corinth, Clnudiau, ^ Conn. Honor. 

. . . “ Ben'aturasque Corinthiim 

])i*oscqtiitur facili Neptiinus gurgite classes.” 

Ilfor a vortex the Ingh gurges from wliict Scipio's fleet has a 
view of the Alps, Sil. 15. 166 : 

. . . “ hino gnrgite ab alto 

teliurein procul iiTimipontom in sidewl coniinit, 
aorias Alpes.” 

nfor a vortex the gurgos on which Aeneas’s fleet is home 
swiftly onward tow’ard port hy a fair wdnd, Am. 5. : 

. . , “ potunt poi-tiis ot vola socuncli 

intenduiit zoph}'ri. fortur ciia gnrgite classis ; 
et tandem laeti ntdao adveiliintur arenae.” 

Kor a vortex the curved gurges on which Aeneas and his 
companions are lifted up to the sky, only to descend to tli(» 
lowest manes when it is 'vvithdi'awn from under tliem, Aen. 

m : 

“ tolUmnr in caelum eur>*ato gnrgite, et idem 
subdneta ad waties imos desedimns unda.” 

STor a vortex tlie Carpathian gurges in which blue Pi’oteus 
dwells, Georg, i. 387 : 

“ cst in Cai'pathio Nei)tuni gnrgite vates, 
f^ierulcns l*rotcus, magnum qni piscibus aetpior 
et inneto bipedum currii metilur equornm.” 

IVor a voitex the Iberian gurges in which Phoebus dips his 
weary horses at decline of day, Acn. 11. 913 : 

“ ni rosens fessos iam ggirgite rhoebns Ibero 
tingat cqnos, noctemqiie die labente redneat.” 

STor a vortex the black gurges of that listless, still-standing 
sea, where there are neither winds nor waves, nor friendly Ge- 
mini, and death’s sole ferryman rows countless peoples across to 
the realms of Proserpine, Senec. Here. Par. 5^9 ; 

“ vidisti Siculae regna ProBCrpinac 'i 
illic nulla Koto, nulla Puvoniu 
consurgunt tumidiB tiuctibus at'quora. 
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non illic goininum Tyndaridac genus 
succiirriint timidis sidera navibiis, * 
stat iiigro pclagus gurgite laiiguidum ; 
et cum Mors avidis pallida dentibus 
gentes iiinumeras Manibns intulit, 
uno tot populi remign tniiiscunt.” 

]¥or a vertex that giirges on the surface of which the oars of 
the Argonauts are kept in time hy the music of Orpheus, Val. 
Flacc. 1. 470 : 


“ ncc vero Odrisius transtris iiiipenditur Orpheus, 
aiit pontuin remo subigit, sed earniine tonsas 
ire docct, siiiunio passim no gurgite pugnent." 

Si or a vortex tlie g urges (viz., of the river Sicoris) by which 
the camp of Caesar is separated from the camp of Tompey, 
Lucan, 4. 11 : 

, “ colic turiict modico, ]«iucpie cxcrcvit in altum 

pingiic solum tuinulo ; super huno fundata vetusla 
surgit Ilerda mauu : pbieidis pru’dabitiir uiulis 
Ilespcrios inter Sicoris non ultiimis am lies, 
saxeus ingonti (luem pons aiiiplectitur arm, 
bibernas passurus aquas, at proxima rapes 
signa tenet Magiii : nec Caesar colle miiiorc 
castra Icvat ; mediiis dirimit tentoria gurges.” 

Wop a vortex either tlie g urges wliicli tlie smaller river Cinga 
mixes with tlie gurges of the larger river Iberus, or the 
gurges wliich tlie larger Iberus mixes with tlu* gurges of 
the smaller (>iiiga, liucan, 4. 19 : 

“ explieat hiiic tdlus eampos effiisa jiatentcs, 
vix oeulo preiidcMite niodiini, camposque eoorcet 
(?inga rapax, vetitiis tluetus ct littora eursii 
Oceani pepulisse suo? nain gurgite misto 
qui prae.stat terris, auf(»rt tilii nomeii Iberus.’^ 

Wor a vortex tlu? gurges in which there will be a fish, how- 
ever little you expect that there will, Ovid, Ars Amat. 3, • 

“ casus ubiqiie valet; semper tibi pondcat hamus ; 
quo miiiimo credas gurgite piscis orit.” 

xVor M. vortex the gurg('s in wliich Andhusa was swimming 
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when she heard the voice of Alpheus calling to her from below, 
Ovid, JUvt. 5, 595 : 

nudaqiic iiicrgor aquis ; qims diini foiioquo tmlioquc, 
mille modis labens, exciissaqiie bruehia iacto, 
ncscio quod medio scnsi sub gurgite munuiir, 
temtaquG insieto pi'()i)ioi'i8 margine ripae : 

* quo properas, Avctliusa P suis Alidicus ab undis ; 

‘ quo properas h* itorum rauco mihi dixerat ore.** 

Mor a vortex the gurges with which the sea alternately floods, 
and leaves bare, the shore, Aen, 11. : 

‘ ‘ qualis ubi ulterno procurren.s giirgito poiitus 
iiuiK* ruit ad terras, seopulosque superiacel iiiida 
Hjnimous extreiiiiiiijquc siiiii perfuiidit areiiaiu ; 
iiiim* rupidus retre, atqiie aestu lovoluta resorbeiis 
saxa, fiigit. littusque vado lubcute rcliiiquit.” 

]¥or a vortex the shining gurges with which the clear and 
blue Ticinus flows so softly and quietly as to induce sleep, and 
aluiost seem not to flow at all, Sil. 4. 81 ; 

“ raerulous Ticinus aquas ot stagna vadoso 
])or8picuus servat lurbari nescia fundo, 
ac nitidiiiii viridi Icuto traliit aiiiiie liqiioroni. 
vix credas labi ; lipis tain uiitis opacis 
argutos inter voluerum certainine <*antus, 
suiuniferaiu ducit lucenti gurgile lyinpliani.” 

IVoi* a vortex the in-flowing gurges which keeps the tank con- 
stantly cold. Columella, dc lie limt.y 8. 17 : “Sed utcunque 
fabricatum est, si semper influente gui'gite riget, habere debet 
s[)ecus iuxta solum, eoruiiique alios simplices et rectos, quo 
secedant squamosi greges, alios in <M)clileam retortos.” JlTor a 
vortex the gurges — the, no let^ than the gurges of our text, 
vastus gurges — on which not merely one ship’s debrifSy but 
the whole fleet of Aeneas, is tossed about (3. 196) : 

“ continuo venti volvunt mare, luagnaquc surgunt 
acquora; dispersi iactumur gurgitc vasto.*’ 

vortices the “ tanti gurgites’' swallowed by Charybdis — 
itself a vortex — ( -icer. llavitisj). Iteajf. 27 : “(iutun denique tarn 
nimaiieni Chary bdiiii poetac fingendo exprimere potuerunt quae 
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tantos exliaiirire gurgites posset, quautas isie [Clodius] Byzan- 
tiorura Brogitarorumque praedas exsorbuit?*' 

The first conclusion deducible from these examples is that 
for the sake of wliich I have been at the pains to seek them out, 
viz* : that gurges, not being equivalent to vortex in anyone of 
them, is in all probability not equivalent to vortex in our text; 
and the second conclusion is, that whatever meaning is common 
to gurges in all these examples will very probably be found in 
the gurges of our text. Now, the meaning common to gurges 
in all these examples is w((ter in qnautitff, body of water, flood 
(abstractedly from all notion of overflow). The blue gurges 
in which Juno begs Oceanus and Tethys not to allow the 
Triones to dip, is tlie blue water of the ocean, /. e. the blue 
ocean itself. The little gurges to which Scy 11a used to retire 
at noon, for the sake of quiet and a cool bath, was a stream, 
water, serpentine, or fountain (‘^fons,^^ Servius), just deep 
enough to bathe in. The little gurges with which the Aeas 
flowed pure into the Ionian sea was the clear but slender stream 
of the Aeas. The sevenfold gurges with which the Lagaean 
river impelled the swollen sea, no less than the Nile’s sevenfold 
gurges wliich Nereus drinks, is the seven deep and broad 
waters, the seven deep atid broad branches by wliich the Nile 
discharges itself into the MediteiTanean. The gurges of the 
Vulturnus, under which so much sand is dragged along, no less 
than the jmro gurges with which that river aspires to rival the 
Liris in purity, is the stream of the Vulturnus. The Castalian 
gurges, from which the Bhoebean afflatus emanates, is the 
Oastaliaii spring, fountain or stream. The “altus gurges” 
with which the Danube and the llhiiie lord it over their neigh- 
bour rivers is the deep ami full stream of those rivers. The 
gurges of the Nile, out of which the Nile god raises his 
weeping visage, is the Nile stream or river. The gurges with 
which the flooded river overcomes the resistam^e of the dykes is 
the rushing water of tlie flood. The enclosed gurges of the 
port, in which the ships moor safe and forgot the labours and 
terrors of the deej), is the tranquil sea- water within the mole. 
The gurges navigated against its will by the first navigator is 
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the difliciilt and dangerous water of the deep, witle and rolling 
sea. Tlie easy gurges with whieli Neptune e8«?ort8 the fleet of 
Stilicho towards Corinth is the wah^r of the Ionian sea, with a 
fair wind blowing. Tlie high gurges from which Scipio’s 
fleet lias a view of the Al]>s is the water of the high sea between 
Italy and Sjuiin. The gurges on which Aeneas’s fleet is borne 
swiftly onward towards pori by a fair wind is the water of the 
sea on which Aeneas’s fleet is sailing. The curved gurges on 
which Aeneas’s fle('t is raised to the sky, only to be lowered to 
the Manes by the Avithdrawal of the same gurges frfmi beneath 
it, is the alternately swelling and subsiding water of the sea on 
which Aeneas’s fleet is sailing. The Carpatliian gurges in 
which blue Protcuis dwells is the water of the ( .^irpathian si>a. 
The Iberian gurges in which rosy IMioebus dips his tired 
horses at decline of day is the water of the Iberian sea. Tlie 
black gurges of tliat listless, still-standing sea, ju.*ross which 
death’s solo feiTyman rows countless peoples to the realms of 
Proserpine, is the black water of the Styx. The gurges on the 
surfafjc of Avhich the oars of the Argonauts are kept in time by 
the niusiij of Oiqheus is the water of the sea on which the 
Argonauts are rowing. The gurges of the Sicoris, by which 
the (iiunp of Caesar is sepju’ated from that of Pompey, is the 
stream, or water, of tlie Hicoris. The gurg(?s of the Cinga, 
which mixes Avith the gurges of the Iberus, is the stroaiu or 
Avater of the Oinga; and the gurges of the Iberus, which mixes 
Avith the gurges of the (’inga, is the stream or AA^ator of the 
Iberus. The gurges in Avhi(;h thei’e will be a fish, hoAA^ever 
little you maA' expect there Avill, is any water, no inattor Avhethor 
sea, lake, river, spring or jiond ; as if the poet had said : there 
is no Avater in which there may fiot be a fish. The gurges in 
wliich Arethiisa was sAvimming Avhen she Inward the voice of 
Alplieus calling to her from beloAV, Avas the Avater of the sea in 
which Arethusa w»is swimming. The gurges with which the 
sea alternaLtely dashes forward over the rocks on the shore, and 
retreats and leaves them bare, is the fluctuating sea-Avator. The 
shilling gurges with Avhich the clear and blue Ticinus flows so 
softly and (pii(*tly as t(» induce sleep, and almost seem not to 
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flow at all, is tlio shining stream of the clear and blue Ticinus. 
Tlie ill-flowing gurges which keeps tho tank constantly cold is 
the in-flowing body of cold water. The gurges — ^the, no less 
than the gurges of our text, “vastus gurges*’ — mi which 
Aeneas’s wliole fleet was tossed about was the vast and deep 
sea ; and the “tanti gurgites” imagined to be swallowed up by 
(Jharybdis were the tori'ents or cataracts or floods of water 
imagined to be siipjJied to that vortex by the sea. 

An it ceitainly was not in a vortex of the Tiber, but in tho 
dee]), broa«l, and rapid stream of the Tiber, Maximian used to 
swim, FJotj. 1. 37 : 

“ iinijibam 'J'ibenni giirgitis nnilas 

nor with a vortex of tears, but with a flood of tears, would the 
same poet’s mistress [EleiJ, 5. 89) bewail liis “deieota mentula”: 

([uo to doiectam larryinanini gurgitc plaiigani Y ” 

nor ill the deej) vortex of the river, but in the deep stream of 
the river, stood tho wooden bridge of Symposius’s riddle : 

“ stat nciims in lymphis, fitat in alto giirgitc silva;** 

lififl tiNy more certainly still, if more certainly be possible, it was 
not from the bottom of a vortex, but from the bottom of the 
sea, IV'tliys and N(?reuB carried up (in their arms) tln^ sunken 
vessel (for tlio storm was over, the clouds liad returned to tho 
mountain-tops, the rainbow was in the sky, and tlio waters were 
pliK'id), A'al, Flaee. 1. 655: 

‘Tinir.uit rostTJita dies ; ( uelnniqiio rosolvit 
iircus, et in siininios rcdierimt nnbibi iiiontrs. 
iaiu pbu'idis ratis exstat aaiiis, quain giirgiu.' ab inio 
, ot Tfthys, I't inngnis ^w'reiis swer crigit ulnis 

and not toiTeiit with his whole vortex, but torrent with liis 
wliole flood, with liis whole body of ivater, with all his waters, 
Nil(! hunted Tisiphoiie, and dashed her against the sandy 
bottom of his cliannel, Val. Flaoc. 4. 409 : 

“ contra \ihis adcst. ; <*t toto gnrgitc torrons 
Tisiplioncn iigit, atqiic iinis illidit nivnis 
Ditis .ic siii vi rlaiManicni nuiiiin.i r/'gni,’* 
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BO in like manner, and with equal certainty, it is not with 
vortices and a vortex, but with floods and a vortex (in other 
words, mth a stream forming vortices in its course, i. e, an 
eddying stream), the portentous river of milk should have 
flowed into the sea, Juvenal, 13. 69 : 

. . . tanqiiam in marc fluxerit amnis 

gurgitibus miris et lactis yortico ton-cns.'* 

[ComptU'e Senec. Thyed. 13, 566 (below) ; also Claud, ^pt. 
Pi oserp. S. 3U8 : 

“ tunc ct pestifcri pacatum flumen Averni 
innoctiao transistis aves, flatiimque represHit 
Amsanctua ; fixo tacuit torrentc vorago. 
tunc Acherontcos mutato giirgitc f on tea 
lacto novo tumuisae ferunt, hcdcrisquc vircntem 
Cocyton duloi pcrhibent undasso Lyaco.” 

Panegyr. Vet. 9. 8 : ‘‘0 miserabilem Veronensium calaraitatem, 
quos non tarn tua, quam intestina satellitum pressit obsidio ! 
quippe Athesis ille, saxis asper, et gurgitibus vorticosus [forming 
voiiiees Avith its waters, whirlpooliiig with its waters], et imi>etu 
ferox, oppugnationeni prohibobat, omiienKpie retro regionem 
eveheiidis copiis tutam defensamque praestabat.^^]. And not a 
vortex, but a muddy frogs’ pond, was that “stagnum,” “laeus,” 
and “palus” to which, no less than thrice within the space of 
nineteen lines, the term g urges has been applied by Ovid, 
JIrt. 6. J6J : 

“ nec satis lioc ; ipsos (*tium pcdibusquc manuquc 
turbavcre lacus; imoquc e giirgitc iiiollcni 
liu(5 illiic linniiii saltu movcre muligno. 
distulit ira sitim ; ncque cnim iam liliu Coci 
supplicat indignis, nec diccre sustinet ultra 
verba minora d(^a, tollensqfto ad sidcra palmas, 

‘ actcnium stagno,’ dixit, ‘ vivalis in isto.’ 
cveiiiunt optata deae ; iuvat issc sub undas, 
et modo tota eava subnicrgere membra 2 )aludr, 
nunc profeiTc eainit, siimmo modo gurgite nare, 
saepe super ripam stagni considcre, saepe 
ill gelidoM resilire lacus. et nunc qiioquc turpos 
litibiiH exercent linguas, piilsoqne pudore, 
quam vis sint sub aqua, sub aqua iiialcdicere tentant. 

\ox quoqiie iaiii rniiea est, iiiHatnqiie colln tiiiiiescunt. 
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ipsaque dilatant patulos convicki rictus, 
terga caput tangunt, colla iutercepta vidciitiir, 
spina virct ; venter, purs maxima coiporis, albet, 
limosoquc novae saliunt in gurgite ranae.” 

Nor is the meaning thus obtafined, by a pretty wide induction, 
for the term gurges, both in our text and elsewhere, not estab- 
lished and placed beyond doubt, especially for the gurges of 
our text, as well by the general context in which our text stands 
as by the epithet vastus. For, what is the general context, 
what the picture whicli the general context presents ? A great 
wave, tumbling down headlong on the poop of one of Aeneas’s 
vessels, whirls the vessel rapidly round thrice, and forms in the 
sea a vortex, whirlpool or eddy, which swallows the vessel up — 
voRAT AKuuoKK voR'i’KX. After tho catastroj)he, appear swim- 
ming, or floating about, men, planks, arms, and valuables. 
Where ? “ In the vortex, whirlpool or eddy,” answer the com- 
mentators. But there is no longer any vortex, whirlpool or 
eddy. That which there was just now, that which swallowed 
up the ship, not having been, like Cliarybdis or Maelstrom, 
produced by a peiinanent but only by a momentary cause, viz., 
the perpendicular tumbling of a great wave or swell into the 
sen, has ceased to exist, on the cause which produced it ceasing 
to operate, and the sea has returned to its normal state. On 
this sea, this deep and vast flood, gurgitk vasto, present them- 
selves, come into view (aprarent), the men, arms, valuables 
and planks, which have been tossed out of the vessel while it 
was being struck from above by the wave, whirled round three 
times, and swallowed up by the vortex. Every individual word 
indicates as plainly that the objects spoken of are not in the 
vortex, as that they are on the surface of the vast deep. 
they are x antes, floating or swimming. If they were in the 
vortex, they would neither float nor swim. Tliey would, like 
tho vessel out of which they were pitched, first be wliirled 
round and round, and then they would be sunk ; Sil. 3. 474 : 

“ et tunc; iiiibre receiiH fuso, coiTepta sub iirinis 
corpora iimlta virum simmanti veilicc torqucns, 
immcrsit fiindo laceris doformia mcmbris.’' 

JVext* they are raki, thinly scattered. The tendency of llie 
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vortex would not be to scatter, but to bring together, to collect 
toward the apex of the inverted cone, toward the lowest point 
of the eddy. tliey present themselves, they come into 

view — r. If tliey were in the vortex, they would not 
present themselves, Avould not come into view ; the eye would 
have to go in searc^h of them, and tlie more they were in the 
vortex, the less they would come into view, the farther tlie eye 
would have to go in search of them. they are vkr 

UXDAS — (»verywli('re on the water. If they were in the vortex 
they would not be pkr uxi>\s at all, they would be in undis. 
And, finally, the place in which they appear floating, present 
themselves floating, is vast — (Umioitk vasto. Why should the 
vortex in which the ship went down become the rasf rorfr.v, as 
soon as the dehm, the reliquiae, of the ship are seen floating 
in it ? No, no ! the scene : 

Ari’AREXT UAUI XANTKH TN Gl'IKJlTK VASTO, 

ARM A VIRl’M TAUULAEQrE ET TROIA OA/.A I'KIl VNDAS 

is not a continuation of the scene : 

AST ILLAM TER l-'LlTTrS IRIDKM 
TOIUU'ET AOKXH CMl( TM ET RAPlia s VORAT AKOUOKU VOUTKX, 

it is a new serene. The ship, struck and three times whirled 
round by the precipitously falling great wave (I’ONi'iis), has 
been swallowed up by the simultaneously fonned vortex, which 
in its timi has been filled up by the return of the sea to its level, 
and a new scene presents itself, viz., that of men, arms, valuables 
from Troy, and debris of the sunken v<‘ss(*l, floating not merely 
on the water ((JUucnTr.j but on the cad water (gurgite vasto), 
and not merely on the vast water, but everywhere over it (t^er 
v xDAs). Nor is this the only place in which vortex, gurges, 
and aequor are so broadly distinguished from each other 
tliat he who runs may read. We have the similarly broad 
distinction, Sil. 1. 592 : 

“ vorticibus torquot [Roroas] rnpidis maro, fractnquo anbelant 
aequora, et iniocto coiiduntur gurgite moiites,” 

where “vorticibus” are the whirlpools formed by Boreas in the 
sea !*‘mare”); “aequora” the jianting, heaving, alternately 
rising and falling sea-surface; and “ gurgite" the water covering, 
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burying the mountiiins (Seneca’s “ all- whelming, all-droAvning 
gurges,” Tlnjoist. SG7 : 

** inonstmquc nunquam perfusa innri 
Jiiergot condoiis omnia gnrges”). 

And the vortices, of course not the aeqiior, of Cocytus are 
similarly distinguished by the same author, 13. 566 : 

“ parte alia torreiis Cocytus sanguinis atri 
vorticibus furit, et spuiiianti gurgite fertur,'* 

where gurgos is as plainly as possible the stream of Cocytus, 
and “ vortieibus’’ the wliirlpools or eddies formed in that stream’s 
course. Compare Juveiuil, 13. 69, above, and Claud, de MaM. 
Theodor, ConmL : 

“ arrior ac rupidiis tacitas praotcriiieat iugeiis 
Danubiiis ripas, eatlom dementia sani 
gurgitis imnieiisum deducit in ostia Gangcn, 
torrentos immane fremant, lassisciue minentur 
pontibus, involvnnt spumoso vortice silvas. 
pax maiora dceot” 

(where the even, composed, steady gurges, or water-stream, of 
the immense Granges is placed in the strongest contrast with 
the noisy, foaming torrent whose vortices endanger bridges and 
cany away trees ; and the moral is drawn, that the greater the 
power the more becoming to it is peace, exactly as, in our text, 
it is the vortex whicli sinks the vessel, while the vast gurges 
allows the objects which are at its mercy to float) ; and, still 
more parallel to our text, Val. Flacc. 8. 321 : 

oi’go nbi diva rates Iiostemquc accoderc cemit, 
ipsa subit terras temj)e.statumquc rofringit 
ventoi-iiniquc demos, volucrum gmis turbida fratnim 
crumpit ; classem dextra Satiiriiia monstrat. 
vi(b?rc ; imjue iimim pariter mare proteiius omiies 
infesto (damore riiuiit iiiimieaque Colcliis 
aeqiiora, et adversos statuunt a litorc Huctus. 
tollitur, at(pic intra Miuyas Argoaque yda 
Stirus abit. vasto nirsiis desidit biatii 
abrupta rovoliitus aqua. iniii<(uc omuls in asti-a 
itque rcdit(]uc ratis, lapsoque reciproea Hiictu 
dcscendit. traliit bos voilcx ; hos agmine toto 
gurges agit. simul in vultus mii-iit undi(pie tciror. 
erebra niina ])oli cnelestia limiiia laxat,” 
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where the vortex draws, or sucks in, some, while the gurges 
drives others on; exactly as in our text, those who are not 
swallowed up along with their vessel hy the vortex are seen 
swimming on the gurges. 

As the literal so the figurative gurges ; and Publius Grallo- 
nius (Lucil., ap. Cicer. de Finihusy 2, 8. 2Ii) is not a vortex 
which whirls squills and sturgeons round and round, but a 
water — ^lake, pool, river, or sea — ^whieh swallows them up : 

“ 0 Publi, o gurges Galloni, es homo miser, inquit ; 
cocnasti in vita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 
consumis squilla, atque acipenscre cum in documano,” 

And the son of Q. Fabius Maximus is sumamed Gurges, not be- 
cause he is a vortex and whirls his patrimony round and round, 
but because he is a water — pool, lake, river, or sea — ^which en- 
gulfs it, Macrob. Saturn^ 2. 9 : “ Ut taceam Gargitem, a devo- 
rato patrimonio cognominatum.” Compare Pnident. Hamart, 

m : 

^‘excmplum dat vita hominum, quo cactera peccent : 
vita hominum, oui quicquid agit, vesania et error 
suppeditant, ut bella fremant, ut fluxa voluptas 
diiHuat, impuro fervescat ut igne libido, 
sorbeat ut cumulos nummonim faucibus amplis 
gurges avaritiao, finis quern nullus habendi 
temperat, aggestis addentem vota lalentis,’' 

where, however, we have not merely the correct figurative 
“gurges” of Lucilius and Macrobius, but that correct figurative 
“gurges" with “fauces" added. In other words : where we are 
called on to imagine not merely the pool, lake, river, or sea 
which swallows up, but the fauces also with which the pool, 
lake, river, or sea swallows up ; a^all, I need hardly inform the 
Shakespearian scholar, as impossible to be complied with as Ly- 
sander’s, that Hermia should picture to herself not merely the 
darkness which in the collied night devours the lightning up, 
ere a man hath power to say “ Behold !” but the very jaws of 
that darkness. 

Mcya XaiTfia OaXaaaiigj the far more obscure expression in 
which Heyne — imitating the devjce of laying a grain of salt on 
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the bird’s tail, in order to cause the bird to stand still to be 
caught — finds the explanation of the far less obscure gurges — 
is as unworthy of Ileyne as llobert Stephens’s heterogeneous 
triad, “ 0 urges, pro ipso maris periculo, et veluti Syrte quadani 
aut Soylla,” is unworthy of Eobert Stephens; or the all depth 
and no width — and not merely all depth and no width, but all 
bottomless depth and no width — ^which Kappes {Erkldnmg zar 
Aeneid. 3, 197) recognizes in ourgite vasto (“Wir kbnnon 
uns die bedeutung von Gi/R(jin'E vasto, welche noch durch die 
stollung am versschluss hervorgehoben ist, am besten durcli 
vergleicliung mit der stelle aiis Schwab's ‘ Eeiter und der Bo- 
densee’ verdeiitlichen, wo es heisst : 

‘ an (l(‘n sclilund, an die ti(d‘e bodenlos 
luit frepocht des rascnden hufes stoss * 

uml 

‘ es siolit sein hliek nur den giusslielien fiehliiml, 
scin geist vcrsinkl in den selurarzon grnnd* ”) 

is unworthy of Knppes. 

This is one of the very numerous instanees in which, how- 
ever certainly and uimiistakeably taken from Homer the ground- 
thought of the A^irgilian incident, all the particulars of the inci- 
dent are as ceitainly and unmistakeably Virgil’s own. In botli, 
the vessel is stru(*k with a violence which not only whirls tlie 
vessel round and round, but knocks overboard the steersman, 
who is immediately drowned. Others of the crew, knocked 
overboard along with the steersman, are, in the Virgilian ac- 
count, seen floating on the vast gurges, the vast flood, the 
vast body of water ; in the Homeric account, are borne by the 
waves round the vessel like so many soamews : 

. . . KOpa>U7jffip iK€\oi vepi yria fiiKaiuav 

KVfiafflP €fJL<pOp€OVTO. 

Whence this difference in the Virgilian from the Homeric pic- 
ture P Very plainly from the previous difference, that whereas, 
in the Homeric original, the vessel had not been sunk, but only 
whirled round, the vessel in the Virgilian copy had not only 
been whirled round, but sunk. In the V^irgilian co 2 )y, therefore, 
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the pereons wlio had been knocked overboard, and had not gone 
down with the vessel in tlie vortex, could not be represented as 
borne by the waves round the vessel — could onl}'^ be represented 
as floating on the water, the vast flood, the vast wjiters, gukgite 
VASTo. Such is tlie origin, the necessary — so to say, Dar- 
winian— origin, of Virgil’s ouKCiiTE ^ asto, an impressive cli- 
max wholly wanting in the so simple and naive Homeric; 
prototype. 


123(a). 

T A B U L A E 

niraK(C) the boards of the ship ; Horn. Od, ix^. 67' ; 

dKKa 9' o/jLOv viycucas T€ yctoy Kai orwjuara tpurtay 
KVjuaB' a\os ^optovert vvpos r o\ooio OvfWat. 

Quint, (^urt. 9. 39 ; Strati erant campi sarcinis, armis, avulsa- 
rum tabularum remorumque fragmentis,^’ Seuec. Octav, J20 : 

“ alii lact'rae pu])pi8 talnilia 
liacrciit midi, duciusqiic secant.*’ 

Ovid, Trid. 1. 6. 7: 

** tu facia ut Bpoliiiiu no siin, ncu nuder ab illis, 
naufragii tabulas qiii pcticre nici.” 


123(6). 

TROIA GAZA PER UNDAS 


As we would say, the wealth of Troy ; Sidon. Apoll. 5. 4o9 : 

“ cum patrio Cleopatra ferox cin umdata siatro, 
niilitii vel pici'o fulvas oncrata Carinas, 

Poridsi (lilFnsani primirrel Ptolcmaide ji:aza.” 
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8il. 17. 278 : 


. . . iiutat rtoqiioni toto 

arnia inter, galeas{|iio viriiin, eristasque nihontos, 
tlorontis (uapiiao j^aza.” 


Mor. 4. 11: “ (iiiippe iinniensa elassis, iiaiifragio belli facto, 
toto niari ferebatur ; Arabiimqiie, et Sabaeoniin, et* millo alia- 
rum gentium Aaiae spolia, purpuram, aurum(]ue, in ripam 
assidue mota ventis maria revomebaiit.” Drayton (an eye- 
witness of the wreck of the Spanish Armada), speaking of the 
wreck of the Spanisli Armada, in his poem of the “ Birth of 
Moses 

“ Castilian riches scattered on the (h‘ep.” 

That Aeneas and lus companions did not sot o\it from Troy 
witlioiit the means necessary not onl}^ for a long jonrnoy, but 
for the establishment of a (jolony, appears from 2. 71)0 : 


“ undiiiuo convencro, aniiuis opihusquo parati 
ill quasciinqiK* vcliiii pclaj^o dcduccj-o terras.” 

It is part of these “opes” which is hero dosonbtMl as S(\attere(l 
everywhere over the water — troia (5Aza per undas. See Comm, 
on 2. 700; L ;3ti7; 1. 576. 


127 . 


A(!( irrUNT IMMIOUM IMHRRM 


Accipiunt, accept, i. e. conquered (viciT, verso 120), and wholly 
unable to resist, receive passively, almost voluntarily. 

Inimicum, metaphorical, and joined witli imijrem signifying 
enemy water — in other words, the enemy, viz., tlie water. That 
this is the meaning is shown both by vicrr and accipiunt. 
Compare 10. 907 : 

. . . “ iuguloq lie baud inscius accipit en.seni,” 

where see Comm. 


26 
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128. 

INTEREA MAGNO MlSCERl MURMURE PONTUM 


Repeated 4. 160, with only the difference of “caelum” in i)lnce 
of PONTT^M. 


129-130. 

IMIS 

STAGNA REFUSA VADIS (iRAVITER ( OMMOTUS 

VAH, imnT. 

VADIS : GRA VITER C 03 fM 0 TTJS, ET 111 La Cerda ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Branck. 
VADIS.'.GRAVITER COMMOTUS, KT III I). HeillS. 

VADIS, GRA VITER COMMOTUS; ET 111 Hcyiie ; Wakef. ; Wagner (ed. lleyn., 
ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; llibb. 

0. Fr, Fal, Ver,, St. Gall 


Stagna, the still waters; rkfusa, ehbed ; nns \Ams, from the 
bottom^ i. e. the water taken away from the depths or bottom of 
the sea, to make the mountainous waves. We have thus not 
only the striking picture of Neptune h?ft, if not dry, at least 
without his accustomed quantity of waler, but, at the same 
time, a full and satisfactory explanation of graa iter commotus. 
No wonder, indeed, he was commotus and graviter — grievously 
discomposed and troubled. 'That nothing less than this is 
meant, no mere disturbance or derangement of the waters at 
the bottom of the sea, but a total displacement, is shown, firiif t 
by the inkling we have already had of this meaning in the 
strong words, verse 88: “totumque a sedibus imis ruunt” 
(and compare verse 110, “unda dehiscens terram inter fluctus 
aperit”) ; sccondlyf by the force of the word ref usus, ebbed, 
poured away, or poured back from the place into which it had 
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formerly been poured or gathered 7. 2^5^ and Lucan, 

8. 797: ‘‘refuse ooeaiio/* the ebbed ocean; Stat. Theh. 1, S59 
(of the lake Lerna in a storm) : 

. . . “ .stagnoque refiisa est 

funditus ot voteri spuiuavit Lerna venciio ; 

andy thirdly and completely, by Lucan’s extremely clear 
and explicit account of the same phenomenon, 5. 643 : 

** nam pelagus, qua parte sedet [Virgirs staona] non celat arenas, 
exhaustum in cuinulos, omnisque in iluctibus iinda cst.” 

The description is as physically correct as it is graphic ; the sea 
in calm weather consisting of vast stagna, or masses of tranquil 
standing water, on tlie top of which are waves of a moderate 
size ; in a storm, this tranquil standing water is itself converted 
into waves resembling moving mountains, between which, in 
Lucan’s exaggerated account, the bottom appears. 

Stagna, the quiets atill-Htauding waters^ Aen. SS ; 

“ mitis lit in morem stagni placidacquo paludis.’* 

Aen. 7. 150: “ fontis stagna Numici,” the pond or basin at the 
source of the Nuniioius. Tacit. Anna/. 1. 70: “Eodetn anno, 
continuis imbribus auctus Tiberis plana urbis staguaverat.” 

Gra VITER (X)MMOTUS. “ Graviter iratus,” liuaeus. “ Irato,” 
Caro. “ Mit heftigem eifer,” Yoss. “ Displeased,” Dryden. 
No ; but, much didurbed, greatly dhcompoml^ serioudy troubled. 
The identical words are used by Cicero to express the discompo- 
sure of mind produced in him by certain unex 2 iected and dis- 
agreeable news: “Cum est ad nos allatum de toineritate eoruin, 
qui tibi negotium facessereiit, etsi graviter prinio nuntio com- 
motus sum, quod nihil tarn praeter opinionem meara accidere 
potuit; tamen,” &c. {ad Fam. 3. 10), Virgil himself, 7. 493 
(where see Comm.), applies the term — of course, witliout the 
intensifying adverb — to the starting or springing of game by the 
hounds ; and Pliny the Younger, to the simple circumstance of 
being moved to write a letter : “ Quaeris fortasse, quo commotus 
haeo scribam” {Epist, 8, 22), 

Neptune could not have been coiTectly represented as angt'y 
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at an occurrence, of the cause and all the circuinstancies of wliicli 
he was totally ignorant ; all tliat he knew as yet being that the 
sea was, owing to some cause or other, turned topsy-turvy. 


130 (a). 

Ai;ro PHOsmuENs 

“ Aut e mari erigons ca])ut, aut mari provideiis,” Servius (ed. 
Lion). “Ex imo mari (ubi est regia Noptuni) prospicit,’’ 
Heyne, Wagner (18()1). “In’s nicer hinausscliauend,” Lade- 
wig, Coningtoii (“Looking out over the sea’’). I find alto, 
or its equivalent, ex alto, so often joined with ])rospicere or 
other verb of similar import, in the sense of tlie height or 
elevation from wliicli a view is taken, tliat I have little doubt 
our text forms no exception, and that alto liei’e too signifies 
not the depth or bottom of tlie sea, but tlie very opposite ; the 
top, the height, from which the view is taken ; Seneca, de Vita 
bcata^ 28 : “ Hoc vos non intelligitis, et aliemini fortunao 
vestrae vultum goritis : sicait jilurimi, quibus in circo aut in 
theatre desidentibus, iam funesta domus est, nee adimntiatum 
malum. At ego ex alio prospiciens, video quae tempestatos aut 
immineant vobis, paullo tardius rupturae nimbum suum, aut iam 
vicinae, vos ac vestra raiiturae, jiropius accesserint.” Senec. 
Up, 101 : “Ubivero, quidquid milii debui, redditum est; ubi 
stabilita mens scit, nihil interesse inter diem et saeculum ; quid- 
quid deinceps dierum rerumque ventunim est, ex alto prospicit, 
et cum multo risu seriera temporum cogitat.” Senec. Up. 85 : 
“ Quid ergo ? si ferrum intentatur cervicibus viri fortis ; si pars 
subinde alia atque alia suffoditur ; si viscera sua in sinu suo 
vidit ; si ex intervallo, quo magis tormenta sentiat, repetitur, et 
per assiccata viscera receiis dimittitur sanguis; non timere istum 
tu dices, non dolere ? Iste vero dolet ; sensum enim hominis 
nulla exuit vii*tus : sed non timet : iiivictus ex alto dolores sues 
spoefat.” 
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111 all those instances “ alto” is the height from which the 
view is taken. Why not in our text ? The height from which 
the view is taken in our text is the surface of the sea, as opposed 
to the bottom, where the god is supposed to have been, in his 
palace, when he first perceives that an unusual distm’bance has 
taken place in his domains. To this high situation, to this 
look-out, to this specula of liis, Neptune (lJo«r£«8»i»i^ 7r«i/o7rrij/;, 
Philostr. Itwi. 17) goes in our text to take a view all round 
(compare Sil. 7. 254 : 

. . . tiirlnitis phuadum ca])iit extulit iiiulis 

XoptniiUH, totunwiuo vidofc, totiqiio videtur 
n^gnator poiito” ) 

<^xactly fiM Dido goes to her “arx summa” to take a view 
when she liears of tlie fliglit of the Trojans, 4. 408 : 

“ tihi turn Dido, ccmouti tulia, sensua ! 

(|iio.svo dabas goiiiitiis, cum littura IVrvcro lato 
prosjncerca arcc? ox summa, totunupio vidtu’os 
miscori auto oculoa tantis (damoribua atapior !” 

verse 580 : 


“ rogina c spcculis ut primum albesccro lucem 
vidit ot ae<iuatis classeiii proccdoro vtdia,” &c. ; 

exactly am Juno to the summit of the Alban mount, to liave a 
view of the two armies on the occasion of the duel between 
Tumus and Aeneas, 12. 134 : 

“tit luiio ox suiiiino, qiii luiiif Albaiims habotur 

prospurions tuiiiulo, caiiipiim spootabat ot anibas 
Lauroiituiu Troiimquc acies, urbciiifpio I<atini 

and exactly as Jupiter goes to the vertex of heaven, in order to 
look down upon the earth all round, 1. 227 : 

. . . “ cum liipiter aetherc summo 

dospicions marc volivolum tcrrasque iacentes 
littoraijue ot latos pupuloH, sic vcrtu.'O cacdi 
constitit, ot Libyae dofixit lumina rognis.” 

That it is nothin^: unusual for the surface of the sea to be eon- 
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sidered as a height or elevated position from which a view can 
he had all round appears no less from 6. 357 : 

“ prospcxi Italiam, gumma sublimis ab iinda/' 

where the heiglit expressed in our text by alto and summa is 
expressed by sublimis” and “ summa,” and from 1. 385 : 

. . . “ eonscondi navibus ao*quor 

than from our own so usual expressions, “the high sea” and 
“ the high seas.” Nor can terms be more clear and explicit than 
the tenns in whicli tlie doctrine that the sea is higher in the 
centre and lower towards the shore is laid down by Seneca as an 
universally received and undisputed doctrine (Mil. Quaest, 3. 
88 (of the mode in which the sea is to overflow the land at the 
time of a universal deluge) : “ Nec a litore ubi inferius est 

[mare], sed a medio, ubi ille cumulus est, defluit Ergo 

quandoque placuere res novae mundo, si({ in nos mare emittitur 
desuper, ut fervor ignis, quum aliud genus exitii placuit”). 
And however undeniable it may be that alt us, whether with 
regard to the water of the sea or other water, frequently signifies 
the depth i^Georg. 1. : 

alius latum funda iam vorherat amneni 
alta potens” ), 

it is equally undeniable that the same word, and (so endlessly 
intricate and ambiguous is language!) in the same connexion 
too, signifies its height, 9. 80 : 

“tempore quo primura Phrygia formabat in Ida 
Aeneas elassem, et peJagi pctcrc alta parabat.” 

That ALTO is not, as Servius in his “ aliter,” and Priscian, Inst. 
18.190 (ed. Hertz, ap. Keil) assume it to be, the dative depend- 
ing on PKOSPiciENs, but the ablative depending on e x under- 
stood, is no#- €>tily rendered probable both by the better 
sense thus afforded, and by the frequent junction elsewhere of 
the ablative of the place from whence the view is taken, either 
with this very prospicere itself, or some other verb of similar 
import (Senec. Here. Fnr. 138 : 

“ iam caerulois evcotus equis 
Titan gumma prospirit Octa,” 
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where “ summa proKspioit Oeta” is equivalent to ‘‘e summa 
proapioit Oeta.” Cat nil. Epith. Thet. et Pal, 52' : 

“namquo flucntiaono prospcctaiis littore Diao 
Thcsca cedentcm coleri cum classe tuctur 
indomitos in cordo gerens Ariadna furores,” 

where “ iliientisoiio prospeetans littore” is equivalent to ‘‘ e 
lliieritisono iirospeotans littore. ” And Val. Flaoc. 3. 558 : 

. . . . M hi Cynthia caelo 

prospicit,” 

where “ caolo” ia equivalent to “e oaelo.” AiiJ Virgil himselit, 
12, 595 : 

“ regina ut tcctis yenlentem prospicit hostcni,” 

where “ tectis” is equivalent to “e tectis”), but placed beyond 
all doubt by the actual junction by Silius of the same prospi- 
cere (in tlie same situation in the verse too) with “alto” (also 
in the same situation in the verse) in the ablative of the place 
from which the view is taken by the same Neptune, 17. 236 : 

“ talihuM ardcntcni [llaimibalorn] fiiriis Xci)tiiuiis ut alto 
prospexit., vorticpie rates ad litorn vidit, 
quassans caerulouin geiiitor caput acquora fuudo 
oruit, ct tumiduiu iiiovot ultra litora pontiim,* ’ 

wliere tire reader will further observe m passanty that, “ pro- 
spexit” having its proper object “ ardentem” [Hannibalem], 
the “ alto prospexit” of Silius is scarcely less fatal to Ladowig's 
and Coiiington’s “ Looking out over the sea” than I have just 
shown it to be to Scrvius’s “ ant mfiri providens." 

How little suitable a place from whence to take a view was 
Heyne's and Wagner’s “bottom of the sea” (“Eximo mari, 
ubi est regia Neptuiii, prospicit,” Heyne, Wagner) it is hardlj^ 
necessary for me to say- 

A confirmation of the above interpretation will be found, 
Georg, !f, 351 : 

. . ‘ ‘ s(;(l ante alias Arcthusa sorores 

prospiciens summa flavum caput exiulit unda,” 

where, in a pic^ture so similar to that before us that an entire 
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verse is, with tlie exception of one single word, identically the 
same in both descriptions, “ prospicieiis’’ is left to stand with- 
out nlto,” not because Arethusa, Avhen she hears Aristaeus’s 
voice, is not at the bottom (for she is not only at the bottom, 
but expressly stated to be there, which Xeptune is not), but be- 
cause, the surface from which slie takes her view being not of 
the sea, but of a river, is not elevated, not “ altum,’' with respect 
to the object viewed. Comj)are Lucian, Ifrrmot. 5 : Oarm S* av 
t/c rcAoc SiaKaoTtoif}au)(TtVy ovroi Trpoc ro UKpov atjuKvovvrai 
KOI ro aTr’ fKtivnv ccSat/ioi'ocar/, Oaufinmov riva jiiov tov Xoittov 
j3lowert^', runv fivpfi^iKac airo mv vXour tTTKTKUTTOVvreg Tivag 
roue aXXovi', where otto tou u^oi^C tTTKTKOirovvrtQ is the ALTO 
VROsnciKNs of our text. 


131. 

SITMMA rLA(’ll)UM ( APUT KXTIM.IT I’NDA 


Pace summi poctae — inorr frogwise. 

Placidum CAPiri'. “ Uuacrunt multi qucinadmodum im.aci- 
DUM, si GRAViTKK COM MOTHS ; quasi iioij possit fieri ut irascatur 
ventis, propitius sit Troiaiiis,’’ Serv. (Cod. iJresd.) The same 
(question has been answered in the same way by succeeding 
commentators. “Xoptunus uoinmovetur in veiitos, placidus est 
Timaiiis,” La Cerda, Forbiger — a similar explanation, although 
in less express terms, being given by others : “Pj.acidum adiec- 
tum est certo cum iudicio, quod tempestatem mm ab ipso deo^ 
V.X im in Troiaiios, (jommotam esse signifi(*are voluit poeta. 
Extulit caput phwiide, pro quo dujtum, poetico more, plactdu.m 
CAPUT ; et ipse mox plaeaturus est tempestatem,” Ileyue. 
“ Kann Neptuii si(!h aii(*li nicht gleich die aufgeregtheit des 
nieeres erkUireii, so behiilt or doi*li im bewusstsein seiner kraft, 
das moor sogloieli wieder benilngon /u kdimen, sein pi. acidum 
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caput/’ Ladewig. ‘‘ Nioht well der gott, wenn er das meer 
beruhigen will, ziierst selbst seine eigene aufregung benihigen 
muss, erscheiiit er mit einem placidum caput, sondern weil er 
nacli wie vor denen, die sieh in seinein reielie bewegen, eiii 
gefalliger gott, placidus, ist,” Kappes, Pruyr, des Lyceums za 
Freiburg^ band i., 1858-9. Every one of these attempts to 
reconcile placidum caput with ghavitku commotus seems to 
me to be a failure. IIow could the god be placidus towards 
the Trojans, ignorant as he yet was that the Trojans were there 
at all ? IIow could he be placidus because about to still the 
storm, “placaturus teiupestatem ” — he who had yet to learn what 
the tempest meant, who had raised it, or with what object it 
was raised ? No, no. Neptune is not placid ; on the contrary, 
is the very opposite of placid, graviteh commotus. But to 
show this inward commotion, this real mental disturbance, had 
been little consistent with his royal dignity, had manifested not 
strength but weakness, and he accordingly raises his head placid 
above the waters. Compare the “ j Jatadus vultus” with which 
Jupiter enters the eoiin<*il of the gods, which he had convened 
for the express purpose of announcing to it his wrath against 
the house of Oedipus, and the dire punishment he was about to 
inflict upon it, Stat. Thch. 1. 201 : 

. . . ** iiHMUis iirduiis iiifert 

i])sf deis, jdruddo quaticiis taiiujii omnia viiltii, 
stf ll antique locut solio 

and the tranquil hand with whicli he motions tlie assembly to 
sit down, ibid. 205 : 

. . . ‘‘ nee protiniis ansi 

esielieulsie, vciiiam donee pater ipse sedendi 
tranqiiilla iiibct esse inanu.” 

With sucli “ placido vultu” and “tranqiiilla manu” Jupiter 
jiroceeds to declare (verse 214) how little placid, how very 
angry he is : 

“ ternmiin <l(!lietn nee exsiiperabile Diris 
ingenimii inortaio qiieror; quoiium usque no. en1uin 
exigar in potMuis r 

Mune geiiiiiiiis pullin' doinos, qiiis s:nigiiinis niietor 
ipse ego, deseeiidfi. ' 
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Compare also the placid countenance with which the highly 
displeased and ill-intending Pelias sends Jason in search of the 
golden fleece, Val. Flacc. 1. 38 : 

cum iiiveiiem, tranquilla tucns, nec fronte timendus, 

ooeupat ; ct lictis dat vultiiin et pondera verbis.’* 

The FLAciDUM CAPUi' of VirgiTs Neptune, the “ placido vultu’’ 
of Statius’s Jove, and the “ tranquilla tuens” of Valerius 
Flaccus’s Pelias, are the cool, calm countenance with which a 
Napoleon or a Willieliri enters a chamber of ministers or a house 
of assembly wliich has displeased him, and wliich he is about to 
send a-packing; that cool calm countenance which has been 
thus compassionately desiderated in a certain English minister 
{Athenaeum^ Febr. 27, 1869, quoting “ The Gladstone Goveni- 
ment: being Cabinet Pictures, by a Templar”): “It is a face 
betraying every emotion, concealing nothing — incapable of con- 
cealment. We speak of this as of something not by any means 
to a debater’s, and still less to a party leader’s, advantage. It 
is a very considerable and a perpetual disadvantage to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He ‘ wears his heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck 
at.’ He will visibly writhe under an ungenerous taunt while it 
is being uttered. His visage darkens with indiginition while 
his adversary is yet speaking. When he is bent upon replying, 
he will evidence in an unmistakable manner his impatience for 
the oppoiiunity. When it comes — he will spring to his feet 
with the animation of an athlete. And, siipi)osing his wrath to 
have been really roused, lie will seek no means to limit or 
moderate the intensity of its expression. We have seen him in 
a moment of more than usual excitement, in order to emphasize 
a sentence, snatch a book up — ffny book, the first that came to 
hand — and hurl it flat upon the table of the House with his 
impassioned utterance of the last words.” 

Virgil w'as too experienced a courtier not to understand 
piiACinuM CAPUT well, and put it in its proper place. In the 
word Pi.ACinuM lies, not only the chief beauty of the picture, 
but the principal point of resemblance between the god stilling 
the storm and the influential man quelling the riot ; the effecl: 
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being, in both cases, produced by the mere look, before a single 
word is uttered : 

“ conspexere — silent, 

. . cunctus pelagi cocidit fragor, aeqiiora postquam 
prospiciens genitor.” 

That the strong pictorial contrast between the god’s placidity 
of aspect and the turbulence of the storm was not overlooked 
by our poet’s reriders of old, is shown by the terms in which it 
is referred to by Silius (7. 257) : 

** lit cum turbatit placidunt cu])ut extulit nndis 
Noptuniis.” 

Let US place this picture of Neptune, inwardly disturbed 
and outwardly traiupiil, beside Statius’s picture of IJoinitiau, 
veiling his innate majesty under an assumed humility, Sih. 
4 . 2. UO : 

“ipsum, ipsiini, cupido tantum spcctaro vacavit 
traiiqiiilluni vultus, et iiiaicstatc ^oreiia 
inul<*t?iitem radios, submittcnti'iiiquo modostc 
fortunac voxilla suae ; taiiien ore nitebat 
dissimulatus bonus, *’ 

and ask ourselves why is Neptune’s dissimulation sucscessful, 
Domitian’s a failure Is it because Statius’s emperor is less an 
adept in the dissembling art than Virgil’s god ? Far from it. 
Dissimulation in high places was in the time of Statius, no less 
than in Virgil’s time and our own, a virtue, not a vice (see 
above) — a virtue, too, held in as great esteem by Statius himself 
ashy Virgil ; and the difference between the two cases was not in 
the dissimulation, but in the thing to bo dissembled, that thing 
being in the one case a superior excellence, a prerogative ; in 
the other case a weakness, a frailty. On account of this differ- 
ence it was, that whereas Virgil was not merely free to repre- 
sent, but even bound to represent, the dissimulation of Neptune 
as complete and effectual, Statius, so far from being bound to 
represent the dissimulation of Domitian as similarly complete 
and effectual, was not even free so to represent it; and, stranger 
consequence still, that two i^assages so totally unlike, so almost 
diametrically ()j)posed to each other, as Statius’s “tamen ore 
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nitebat dissimulatiis honos” and Virgirs pj.acidum c.'APur 
EXTIT MT liNDA breathe the same quintessence of compliment — 
the one to an emperor, the other to a god. 


133. 

FLUCTIBUS OPPRESSOS TROAS CAELIQUE RUIM A 


rAft. LECT. 

KUiNA I MviL 11 I 111 Serv. ; Veiuccs 1470 ; Pierius (who, liavin{!: 
quoted BUINAM from the observes : “ veteruiii tainen codieum 

bona pars legit rltna”) ; Aldus (1514) ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; 
Heyne; llrunek ; Wakef. ; Wagu. (ed. Hey no, ed. 1861); Lad.; 
Haupt ; Ribb. 

RUiBAM 1 liom, (tlie M erased, and subsequently painted over with diiferent 
ink, so that the reading stands RVINAM). 

O Fr, Pai,, Ver*y JSt, GalL 

Tlie reading is ruina, not ruinam ; lirNt* bec^ttiise the object 
principally in the author’s mind, and which he wishes prin- 
(dpally to place l)efore tlie reader, is not the falling of the sky, 
but tlie effect of the falling of tlie sky on the '^^rrojaus. There- 
fore the Trojans oppressed, not merely by the waves, but by 
the falling of the sky, caeli ruixa. Compare Sil. 17. 252 : 

“ hinc rupti rcboarc poli, atque hiiic iTobra niican* 
fulniina, et in clussem ruoro iiiplaeabile caolum/’ 

where there is a similar falling of the sky on a simihii* fleet ; 
also. Sen. At/aui. USo (of a storm at sea) : 

“ muiidum rcvclli .sodibii* totum siiis, 
ipsoscpio riiplo ercden.;s caelo deos 
df!fideiv, (?t jitriiin robus iuduci chaos,’' 

where, in a similar storm, the sky giving way beneath their 
feet, the gods themstdves are in danger of falling down, 
tiiecoiidly^ on account of the similarly cademted and con- 
structed verse, 12. 010 : 


*• roniiigis altonitus fntis iirldMpio niina,” 
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where “urbisque niina’^ is added to “ coiiiugis fatis/' exactly as 
in our text caelique ruina is added to FLi^rriHus. Thirdly* 
on account of the weiglit of MS. authority. For all these 
reasons the rijinam of the Roman is to bo regarded merely as 
one of the usual errors of that very incorrect MS. 

Caelique ruixa. “ Tonitribiis, quorum soniis similis est 
minis,” Servius. “ Imbribus et coniuncta cum Ids reliqua 
tempestatis foeditate,” AVagner (1861). “Imbre, fulguribus, 
fulniinibus, (|uae e oaelo riiunt,” Ruaous. 

. . . “ ch’ a la tcmpesta, a la ruina 

p del -mare, e del cielo crano esposti." Caro. 

Either a total miscouception of the meaning, or a total failure 
to represent it ; either an ignoring of the metaphor, or a false 
understanding of it. Gaeli ruina is neither the rain, nor the 
lightning, nor tlie tliunder, nor the ‘‘ reliqua tempestatis foedi- 
tas,” nor all of these together, but a falling of the sky dem 
sturze des himmels,'* Voss) ; iifiA real falling of the sky (or 
such falling of the sky as is spoken of by Lucretius, 1. 1098 : 

nevo niant caeli tonitralia tcmpla supcrne, 
terraque se pedibus raptim Bubdiicat, et onmes 
inter ])oriiiistas terrae caelique ruiiuis 
eoiqiora solveiitos, abeant per inane profuiidum 

by Valerius Flaccus, 1. 827 : 

“cardiiie sub nostro, rebiisque abseisa suj)eniis 
Tartarei sedot aula pains ; non ilia ruenti 
acc(5ssm’a polo, vietani si solvt^re inolcm 
lupiter, et piimae velit omnia rtMldorc massae;’* 

Cllld Strabo, 7. 3. 8 : Se nroXe/uaiug o Aayoi; Kara ravrrjv 

TT/i/ (TTpaniav aufi/uiiKai tm AXeKavSpw KtXrouc rove rrepi rav 
hSpiav ipiXiag Kai ^eviag \apiVy St^apevov St avTOvg ^iXotppovutg 
TOP (iaaiXea epeaOai irapa Trorovy ri paXtara titty o 0o/joei>ro, 
vopi^ovra avrov epetv’ avrovg S’ airoKpivaadaiy oti ovStvay ttAijv 
tt apa pa o ovpavog avrotg tfriirtaoi ; and Sonec. Herml. 
Oetaensy 121^2 (Hercules speaking) : 

“ bis mundus humeri.** sedit ? hjioc moles mei est ‘r* 
haecne ilia ccrs'ix ? has ego o)>posui nianiis 
eaelo ruciiti !"”) 
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but figurative falling of the sky. Neptune sees the Trojans, 
not oppressed by the waves, the rain and wind, and thunder 
and lightning, but by the waves and falling sky — below them 
the waves rising up and overwhelming them ; above them the 
sky falling down on the top of them, Ovid, Met, 11. 516 : 

“ ecce cadiint largi resolutis nubibiis imbrcs : 
inquo f return credas totum descendero caelum, 
inque plagas cacli tumef actum ascendcre pontum.” 

The metaphor is of the very commonest, aN : Georg. 1. 32^ : 

. . . “ niit arduus actber.” 

Hor. Carm. 1. 16 : 

. . . “ tromeiido 

lupiter ipse mens tumultu.*' 

Val. Flaoo. 8. 334 : 

“ crebra niina poli caclestia limina laxat.” 

Sil. 1. 250 (of Hannibal) : 

• • * “ turn vertice nudo 

exciperc insanos imbrcs eaclique niinain, 
spectarunt Poeni, tremuitquc eAereitus Astur, 
torqiieuteiu quuin tela lorem, pormixtaque iiimbis 
fuliiiina, et excussos vcntorum ilatibus igncs 
turbato transirct cquo/" 

AlfilOf and especially, Liv. 40. 58: “Nequo enim imbre tantum 
effuso, dein creberrima graiidine obruti sunt, cum iiigeiiti fra- 
gore caeli tonitribusque et fulguribus praestringentibiis aciem 
oculorum ; sed fulmina etiam sic undique micabant, ut peti vi- 
derentur corpora ; nco solum milites, sed etiam principes, icti 
caderent. Itaque, quum praecipiti fuga per rupes praealtas im- 
providi sternerentur ruerentque, instabant quidem perculsis 
Thraces : sed ipsi deos auctores fugae esse, caeliimque in se mere 
aiebant” (where the broadest possible distinction is drawn (as 
by Ovid, Met. 11. 51 6 ^ quoted above) between the rain, thun- 
der, lightning, and “reliqua tempestatis foeditas,” and the 
“caelum mere’’ — the former being put forward as absolute mat- 
ter of fact, the latter as mere deduction (“ oredas,” Ovid ; “ aie- 
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bant,” Livy) from the matter of fact) ; alMO. Milton, Par. 
Lost, 6. 867: 

• ■ • “ hell saw 

heaven ruining from heaven, and wonld have fled 
atfrightcd.’' 

How natural and familiar the idea of the falling of tlie t<kj, 
is shown by the proverb, “ If the sky fall, we shall catch larks/’ 
But why does the sky seem to be falling on the Trojans? Is it 
because it is raining so hard; and rain, as every one knows, 
falls, ruit, from the sky (and, we may add, the very term 
ruina itself is applied by liactantius (in his riddle “ Pluvia,” 
Sj/mpos. 8) to the falling of rain : 

“ ox alto venio longa dclapsa ruina 

and Ovid, MeL 11. 517, quoted above — nay, our author himself 
{Georg. 1. ‘‘ruit arduus aether”), and Martial (3. 100: 

^^imbiibus immodicis caelum nam forte ruebat’*) 

[quoted by La Cerda, ad Georg. 1. 5J?4]>iiave applied the figure of 
falling sky to heavy rain) ? Yes, to be sure, this is partly the rea- 
son ; but, if it is, it is only partly the reason, not, with Wagner, 
principally and mainly (“Imbribus et coniuncta cum his reliqua 
tempestatis foeditate,” Wagner) — ^first, because in the whole ac- 
count of the storm there has not been one single word about rain ; 
and, secondly, because we so often find the figure not merely of 
falling sky but of falling everything — of sky and earth falling, 
of the whole world falling — used to illustrate and set clearly 
before the mind at once the loudness of the sound and the kind 
of sound meant, viz., that it was like the noise made by an im- 
mense body falling, tumbling down, with a crash. Compare 
Afran. 8 (Eibb. Comic. Lot. Reliq.) : 

“ modo postquam adripuit rabies hunc nostrum augurem, 
mare caelum terram mere ac tremere diceres,’* 

where there is no mention of rain in the context; Hesiod, 

Theog. 699: 

. . . €i<raTo ayra 

oipddK^oiaiy iSeiyf rjd* ouaffiy offtrav oicovtrai, 
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avr»s, ws ore Faia Kat Oupwos evpvs wepfffy 
viAvaro’ roios yfp we fieyiarros Souiros opwpei 
[tt^S fJL€V €p€lVOfJLCPriS, TO’J S' VrJ/O0€P e^eplTTOPTOS. 

TocTffos' Sowos €y€PTo 0€up ^piSi ^upioprccp] ; 

and our author himself, 8. 624 : 

“ namqiie iinproviso vibratus ab aothei'C fulgor 
cum soiiitn venit, et mere omnia visa ropento, 

Tyrrhcniisquc tubae iniigire per actbera <‘1aiigor. 
suspiciunt ; iteruin atqiie itenim fragor intonat ingens. 
arma inter nnbcm caeli in mgionc serena 
per Budum rutilarc vident, et pnlsa tonare 

and especially Val. Flacc. 1. 814: 

“indnxcrc liiemoni [venli], raiicoquc ad litora tractu 
unanimi freta ourva fcrnnt ; ncc sola tridentis 
rcgiia movent ; vasto paritor mit igneiis iietlior 
cum tonitru, piceoque premit nox omnia cnolo,” 

where the meaning is : the sky falls (seems to be falling) with 
immensely loud thunder; or, the thunder is so immensely loud, 
the sky seems to be falling. 

Neptune, therefore, sees the Ti'ojans oppressos caeli rifina, 
partly, no doubt, on account of the rain, darkness, and light- 
nings in which they are enveloped, but principally on ac^couiit 
of the noise with which the rain, darkness, and lightnings are 
accompanied, viz., thunder as loud as if the sky itself was fall- 
ing; and the too curt and rather obscure comment of Servius 
explains, not indeed what it purports to explain, viz., the mean- 
ing of the expression caeli huina, but the phenomenon which 
made rt seem as if the sky was falling — the phenomenon which 
gave rise to such apprehension. 

Nor is the falling of the sky (caeli ruina) the only figure 
by which the ancient poets endeavour to give a notion of the 
loudness of thunder: we find them also using the not much 
less strong figure of the brcjaking, bursting, cracking — either of 
the sky itself or of the clouds — aidrip aju 0 £pa 7 £ic, “ruptum 
caelum,” “ruptus polus,'* “ruptae nubes,” Sil. 3. 196 : 

*‘congemiuttt sonitiis rupti violcntia faeli, 
imbiiferumque hmmom peniiixta gmiulino torquot.” 
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Sil. 17. 261 : 

“ hinc rupti reboare poli, atquc hiiio crebra niicare 
ftilmina, et in claRscm ruGm implacabilc caelum, 
consoiiscre igncs, nimbiqim, et flwitus, et ira 
VHiitonim, noctcmque freto impOBiiere tenebrae,” 

wliere Botli the figures are used together. Sil. 1. 134 : 

“ lieu ! quacuam siibitis horrescit turbida nimbis 
tempestas, ruptoque polo luicat ignous aether ? 
magna parant supori : tonat alti regia caoli ; 
bollantemque lovem eomo.” 

Val. Flaec. 4. 661 : 


“ sic ubi multiiidus ruptis e nubibus liorror 
effiigit, et teiiobras nimbosque interiuicat ignis, 
tcn-ificique ruunt tonitrus.** 

And our author himself, 8. 391 : 


2. 692 : 


. . . ** tonitru cum rupta corusco 

igiiea rima micans percumt lumine nirnbos 

. . . “ fiiibitoquo fragore 

intonuit,” 


— not merely with a sudden loud noise, but with a sudden crash, 
as if the sky were falling. 


134. 

NEC LATUERE DOLl FRATRKM lUNONIS ET IRAE 


“Cognoscit auctorem raali, videlicet lunonem sororem, cuius 
doli et ira iam diu nota fratri Neptuno,’^ La Cerda, Ruaeus, 
Uryden. No, no ; seeing that it is the fleet of Aeneas which is 
labouring in the storm, Neptune understands at once the whole 
affair, that it is altogether the work of J uno, who has caught 
her old enemy in an ambush, in a net as it were (doli), and is 
wreaking her long-nurtured wrath (irae) on him. Neptune — 
knowing, as every one knew, the hostility of Juno to Aeneas — 

HENRY, AKNEIDEA, YUL. I. 26 
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does not for a niomont doubt, wlieii lie sees it is Aeueas’s fleet 
which is labouring in the storm, that it is all Juno’s doing to be 
revenged on her old enemy. In order to bear out Ija Cerda 
in his explanation, there should be two nec latuere in the 
passage — one to answer to his “ cognoscit,” the other to answer 
to his “nota.” There being only one nec t.atuerb, “nota,” its 
second representative, must go out, thus : “ cognoscit auctorem 
mali, videlicet lunonem sororem, quae proculdubio struit hos 
dolos, exercet has iras, contra Troianos, inimicos suos invisos — 
NEC latuere doli fratrem lUNONis ET iRAE i” aiid dearly the 
brother saw it ivas an ambush of his angry sister; or, and all angry 
Juno\si ambush was dear to her brother. It is as if our author had 
said, videt disiectam classem, videt oppresses Troas, et statim, 
utpote frater, intelligit hoc omne esse dolum quendam et iram 
sororis suae lunoiiis,” behind all which is the allegory : Nep- 
tune, the god of the sea, understands that the commotion of the 
water, by which he has been so much disturbed, is all the work 
of his sister, the goddess of the air. Compare Val. Flacc. 6. 602 
(Crethides, arguing to himself that the increased vigour he felt 
could only be owing to the infusion of it into him by his pro- 
tecting goddess, Juno) : 

“ at siinul haiic dictis, ilium dea [luno] martc secundo 
impulit, at quo novas egit sub pectora vires. 

nec sua Crethiden latiiit dea, vimque receiitein 
sentit agi mcmbris, ac se super agrnina tollit 
quantus,** oto. 

Hesiod, Theog. 5kd : 

. . . Zci/s, a^dtra firjSfa €tS»9, 

yi/Qf p* ou5* 7jyyonj<re So\oy. 

♦ 

Epigr. Meleagri, Anthol. Palat. 5. 177 (Meleager detecting 
Amor hid in the eyes of Zenophila) : 

KatToi Huvos, iSov, ircpi <l>v\€oy [cubile]. ov /ut \e\ri0as, 
rofoTUf Zrjvo^iKas ofifiaffi Kpwrrofievos. 

Epigr. Meleagri, Anthol. Palat. 5. ISIf. : 

cyvwv, ov 9\oi0«s‘ ri Btovs; ov yap /ic \f\ri$as’ 

€yyuv' firiKeri yvv opLVvt' iravr ffioBov, 
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Eurip. Medea^ 333 : 

Med. Zev, fill \adoi <ft r<Dv^' os atrtos kokwv. 

And SO in onr text — the cause of all the trouble, viz., his sister’s 
auger, and the means she was taking of indulging it, did not 
escape his observation. 

Doli lUNONis ET iRAE. “ Excrcuit luno non solum iras sed 
dolos, seduxit enim Aeolum, cum dixit ipsum posse maria vento 
attollere,’’ La Cerda. No, no ; doli is the snare which Juno 
has laid for and in which she has cauglit Aeneas, and which is no 
longer a secret to Neptune (nec latueiie), now that he sees the 
condition in which Aeneas’s fleet is ; exactly as irae is the ire 
to which Neptune, on seeing the condition in which Aeneas’s 
fleet is, immediately attributes those doli, that snare. Nor is 
it accidentally or without intention we have irae added to the 
DOLI of this place, and not added to the “ doli” of 4. 128 : 

. . . non adversata petenti 

aduuit atquo dolis risit Cythorca repeilis." 

These latter doli are not revengeful, are not for the purpose of 
punishing Aeneas, are not the result of offence or anger — they 
are a making-up of the quarrel, a compromise : 

** sed qiiis orit modus P aut quo nunc certamina tauta P 
quin potius pacem aeternam pactosque hymenaeos 
oxercemus 

those of our text, on the contrary, are the outburst, the very 
explosion of Juno’s passion : 

“ talia flammato sccum dea cordo volutans 
nimborum in patriam, ]oca foeta furentibus Austris, 

Aeoliam venit.” 

Nor are the doli of our text less different from the doli of 
4. 128 in their treatment by our author than in their own 
nature. Not being angry doli, or intended to injure and 
punish Aeneas, but only intriguing — in modem parlance, poli- 
tical or diplomatic — doli, which have for their object to make 
both him and Venus unconscious instruments of Juno’s designs 
for the aggrandisement of Carthage, those doli of 4. 128 are 
not (with the commentators) discovered by but communicated 
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to Venus, wht>— pereoivhig witli the intuitive perception of love’s 
queen how surely they would turn out to her own advantage 
and that of her son, and to the disappointment of Juno— joins 
in them heart and hand (“non adversata petenti, annuit atque 
dolis risitCytherearepertis”); while tlio doli of our text — ^being 
angry doli ; the first hurst of Juno’s passion, and intended for 
the total destmction not only of Aeneas hut of all Aeneas’s 
friends and Aeneas’s whole fleet, and all the remaining hopes 
of Troy — are kept secret as long as so public a thing as a storm 
could he kept secret ; that is to say, until Neptune, alarmed by 
the unavoidable noise and tumult of the waters, puts out his 
head, and, seeing the position of Aeneas’s fleet, understands at 
once the whole matter — 

NEC LATrEUB llOLI FUATHEM lUNONIR ET IRAE — 

and sets about instantly to undo and make of none effect all 
that J uno has been at so much pains with all her ik)li and all 
her IRAE to effect. 


lac. 

TANTANE V<»S OKNKKIS TKNUIT PUDUCIA VESTUI 


Ut ipsonim esset crimen quod admiserant, esset etiam origi- 
nale sanguinis et generis,” Donatus. “ Nam genus infame 
fiducia, audacia, pugnant in caelum, in terram, in numen 
Neptuni,’* La Cerda. No, no ; not that so f/rrat confidence which 
hilongs to the race of the winds, to the winds' kind, but— generis 
vESTRi being the same kind of genitive as “ ereptae virginis,” 
2. 413 — so great confidence on account of your race, on account 
of your kind, that so great confidence in your high birth or lineage. 
Compare Hesiod, Theog, S7S : 


Affrpatto 5* av€fiovs tckc Kaprepodvfiovs, 
ApycarriP^ Zf^vpOE, Boptriv t* ai^ripoKtKfvdov 
Hai Notop, fP if>i\or7irt Sea Seu tuPTfSnaa- 
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Virgil himself, Cim^ !f07 : 

“vos ego, VOS adoo venti, testabor et aurae, 

VOS, matutina si qiii de goiite vouitis." 

Soph. Philoct. lOi : 

Neoi’T. Ovras ex<i |.♦*\oKTr^T>|s] ti ^eiyoy iirxvos 0pa<rus; 

[Estiio illi tarn insoloiis virium dducia P] 

Ovid, MeL 9. 120 (Hercules to Nessus) : 

. . . ** ‘quo tc dducia, clamui, 

‘ vana pedum, violente, rajut ?' ” 

Ovid, Met, 1^. 32 (Oirco to Glauous) : 

“ ucii diibites, abaitquo tuae iidueia foriiiae.” 

OliUid. U<-ll. ih'tk. m : 

“ ‘ taiitane vos,* inquit, ‘ Oetici fiducia belli 
origit.’ ” 

Ammian. 20. 1 : ‘‘ Sapor, pugnarum fiducia pristiuaruiu iiiima- 
niter arrogaiis,” . . . Lucan, 8. 524 : 

. . . “ quae to nostri tiducia regiii 

hue agit, infelix P” 

\^tvhat confidence in our kinydom^\ Tacit. Ayric. 1 : “ Pleriqiie 
suaiu ipsi vitam iiarrare, fiduciam potius moruin, (piam arrogaii- 
tiam arbitrati sunt.” Flor. 4. 2: “Ilex Plianiaces, magis dib- 
eordiae nostrae fiducia qiiam virtutis suae, iufosto iu Cappa- 
dociam agmiiie ruebat.” Lucaii, 10. 427 ; 

. . . “ tanta est fiducia ferri,” 

[so great confidence have thej in their swords]. Sil. 12. H50 
(of Sardinia) : ’ 

“ inox, Libyci, Sardus generoso sanguine fidens 
lleroulis, ex sesc mutavit noinina terrae.” 

And, especially, Lucan, 9. 898 (of the Psylli) : 

. . . “ iidueia tanta ost 

sanguinis ; in terrain parvus cum dccidit infans, ^ 
ne qua sit externae veneris raistura timentos, 
letifora dubios oxplorant aspide partus’’ 
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[so great confidence have they in their blood, i.e, in their 
racie, their extraction — Lucan’s “ sanguinis” (as well as Silius’s 
“ sanguine,” just quoted) being Virgil’s gemekis]. Compare 
also Ovid, Met. 1. 75J!f (Epaphus to Phaeton) : 

. . . “ 68 tiimiduB genitohH imagine falsi.” 

Sil. 14. (ed. Ruperti) : 

. . . “ tani pmofipiti matenm furori 

Pyrrhus origo dabat stimulos, proavique superbum 
Aeacidae genus, atque aetemus carmine Achilles." 


137 {a). 

(;aeiaim terramque miscerk 


Understood literally (viz., of the sky and land which the winds 
were confounding) by Sorvius : Multi enim [autem] quae- 
runt cur inodo Neptunus de alieiiis conqueratur elementis. Aut 
certe tkkram pro mari posuit, ab eo quod continet, id quod 
continetur’ ’ . . . :by AVunderlich ; by Wagner {Quaest. Viry. 
9. 6) : “S('ite tamen Aen. 1. 133^ caelum terramque miscere” 
(the praise of mta being bestowed on our author for his use of 
the singular terra m rather than the plural terras in a passage 
in which he speaks not of manj' lands or the wliole (^arth, but 
only of that particular part in which the storm took jdace) ; and 
by Forbiger “ tantas moles, sciz. aquarum ; tantos, tarn altos 
fluotus.” Figuratively^ by Coniiigton: “ a proverbial expression 
for universal confusion.” 

I agree entirely with Conington and to the example ad- 
duced by him from Livy, 4. 3 (“ Quid tandem est cur caelum 
ao terras misceant ?”) add Luci’et. 3. 842 : 

“ noil si terra man miscebitur et maiv caolo." 

Juvenal, 2. 25 : 

“ ijuls caelum Icrrijs non minceat et mare caelo, 
si fur displici at Verri, homuida Miloni 
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. . . dames licet et mare caelo 
confundas, homo sum." 

Lucian, Prom* 9 : Sia rouro \oyov, rij yri rov 

ovpavov ava/jiejuixOai Kai Setr/ua koi uraopoi/c koi KavKoaov oXov 
iTTivosiv KOI atTOUQ KaTavifiireiv Kai ro rivap iKKoXaimiv. Sidon. 
Paneg. Amti [Carm. 7. 129 ) : 

. . . ** si denique dirum 

Ilannibalem, iuncto terrae caelique tumultu, 
rcppulimus, cum castra tuis iam proxima muris 
starent Oollina fiilmeu pro turrc cucurrit, 
atque illic itcruiii timuit natura paventcm 
post Phlegrara puguare lovem," . . . 


138. 


TANTAS TOLI,ERE MOLES 


Understood literally, viz., of the masses of water, by La Cerda : 
‘‘ Probe absolvit : tantas aupetis tolleke moj.es, nam prae- 
ceasit : vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus, et fi.uctusque 
AD SIDERA TOI.LIT ; ” by Thiel : “ solche laston von wasser in 
wellen zu erheben by J^orbiger, following, as ho informs us, 
Wunderlich and Schirach : “ Tantas moles aquanim.’’ Figu- 
ratively by Heyne, “ rerum perturbationes, tempestatem ; nam 
moles, omiiis magna molitio, magna res quam quis molitur.” 
And left where he foi^id h by Conington : “ We may either 
take moles metaphorically as confmion (tollere being exci- 
tare), or as moi.es unclarum, which is more poetical/’ For my 
part, I have not the slightest doubt that moles is here metaphor- 
ical ; firsit, because the sense is better : How dare ye to make 
so great a rout, so great a coil ? than how dare ye to raise all these, 
masses of water ? — there being a reproof in the word .mo r.Es under- 
stood as meaning coil, trouble, rout, whiidi is whollj^ absent from 
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the word understood as meaning muiffies of water, liecondlyy 
because, 5. 7 89, wo have tho very word used with respect to 
this very storm, where it cannot possibly mean of water^ 

but must mean rout^ coil^ trouble : 

“ ipse mihi niiper Libycis tu testis in imdis 
quam molein subito excicrit.*’ 

Thirdly, because in a similar context, Silius, 111 864, the 
similar expression “ quantas moles movebunt” is figurative, not 
literal : 

. . . quantas moles, cum scde rechisn. 

hac tandem cruinpent, terruque niariquo movebimt! 

(where “ quantas moles movebuut” expresses generally what 
Virgil (6. 829), speaking of the same persons, viz., (.^lesar and 
Pompey, has expressed paiticulai’ly in the words “quantum 
helium, quantas acies stragemque ci(d)uid/’). Fourthly, 
because of the so similar figurative, not literal, “ Q/Uanta rerum 
.moles !” of Livy, 7. 29. Fifthly, because “ tantas emorgere 
moles'* — so exactly tho ptirallol of tantas tollere moles — is 
figurative not litoral, Manilius, 1. 116 (exordium) : 

. . . ‘‘ favtijit iiuiguu Kortuna Uibori, 

aniiosa et inolli contingat vita scnecta, 
nt possini rornin tantas emergen* moles” 

[witli wliicli compare Manil. 1. 499 : 

“ quis crodat tantas uperuiii sine nuiiiine moles 
ex iiiinimis, eaecoqiie civatuni foedere innndnm 't ” 

where we have moles not only in the sense of work^ but even 
in connexion ^dth numiiie]. And, more than all, becausethe 
latter clause of tlio verse comes thus to bo, according to Virgil’s 
usual manner (see Rem. on 1. 23-26), the variation of tho former — 
TANTAS TOLLERE Moi.Es Only another foim of caelum ter- 
RAMQUE MiscERE, already shown (see above) to be figurative. 
These arguments are, I think, sufficient to place the sense in 
which the expression moles is used in our text beyond doubt, 
notwithstanding the literal “ moles niaris’* of Silius, 14. 121 : 

“ non alitor Ibjrt^as ........ 

. . . soqiiitur oiini iiinrinnro moloin 

oitM-ti maiis, ot stridonlibus affromit alis 
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“ nunc qiKjqiu^ tanta maris moles crevisset in astra, 
ni suporum rector prossisset niibibus iiiuJas.” 

Compare I). Hieron. in 13, prooemium : “llocmihi 

in Esaiae pelago iiavigaiiti accidere video. Duin enim inoffenso 
cursu vela tenduiitur, et securis naiitarum manibus, siilcans 
aequoris camposearina delabitur, subito elangoris [qu. clangore?'] 
turbo consurgens, taiitis undarum molibus, et collisoriim 
inter se fluctuum fragoro resonante, pavida amicorum cord a per- 
terruit, ut dieere cogerentur; ‘Magister,’ &c. 

Tollkre moles, raise a fuss, hubbub, work, coil, trouble, 
exactly as 10. 356 : 

. . . “ iiuigno diseordes aotherc venti 

praclia ecu tolluiit aiiiiuis et viiibus acquis,” 

— raise a light. 


137 [h). 


TAaNTAS ALDKTIS TOl.LEHE MOLES 


Let the reader compare this tan fas audetis tollkre moles of 
Neptune with the “ mulcei’e dedit fluctus et tollere vento” of 
Juno, verse 70, and say liow the two contradictories are to be 
reconciled. 

If Neptune is in the right ?ind the winds are not to disturb 
the sea without his will (meo sine nlmine), what becomes of tlie 
foedus certum” delivered to Aeolus for their regulation. If 
Juno is right, and Aeolus has let out the winds in discharge of 
his duty as executor of the “foedus certum,’^ how is the inde- 
])endent dominion of Neptune to be respected? Out of this 
dilemma there seems to me to be no ('.sca])e (*x(jept by su|)posing 
that Aeolus lias in compliment to Jnno overstepped his duty, and 
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gone beyond the provisions of the “ foedus certain” which was 
to be his guide — a hardlj" legitimate supposition, seeing that it is 
on this very “ foedus certum” Juno herself grounds her appli- 
cation; Compare Hem. on “ iussus habenas,” verse 67. 


136. 

MEO SINE NUMINK VENTI 


“ Distingue numine, ut venti oonvicium sit,” Servius, meaning 
if I understand him right, ni mink is emphatic, and the numen 
of Neptune contrasted with the non- numen of the winds — ^a 
mere vagary of Servius, the winds having numen as well as 
Neptune, and numine being used in the sense of will, sanction, 
exactly as 2. 777 : ‘‘ non haec sine numine divuni eveniunt,” 
these things do not happen without the sanction of the gods; 6. 
266 : “ numine vestro,” your leave or sanction. See Rem. on 
“ quo numine laoso,” verse 12, and on “ hand numine nostro,” 
2. 396; also on non tolerabile numen,” 5. 768. 

Quos EGO, Macrob. 6. 6 : “ Tracta est a Demosthene, A A A' 
tfxot fiev — ou l3ov\o/jiai Se Sva^epeg httuv ovSev, cq>\o/itvoc rou 

Aoyow.” 

ImPERIUM PELAGI SAEVUMQUE TRIDENTEM . . . MlHl SOR'I’E 

DATUM. Compare Horn. I/, 15. 190 : 

tjTOi tyoiv cAaxov iroKinv oAa yaieutu aict 

f 

iraWofieytav. 
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143-145. 

TENET ILLE IMMANIA SAXA 
^'ESTRAS EURE DOMOS ILLA SE lACTET IN AULA 
AEOLUS ET CLAUSO VENTORUM CARCERE REGNET 


Immania saxa. — “ Vastum antrum, ver. 56,’’ Heyne. No ; 
the reference is not special, but general — not to a particular 
port of Aeolus’s empire, but to the whole. Pirsity because the 
description is in general terms — immania saxa, vestras domos, 
corresponding exactly to the description of Aeolia at verse 55 : 

“ nimbonim in patriam, loca foeta furentibus Austris.** 

Secondly, be(.*ause it is the whole of the empire of Aeolus, 
and not the cave of the winds alone, which should be contrasted 
with the whole of the empire of Neptune, described at verse 142 
in the words : 

NON ILLI IMI’NHIUM PELAQl 8ABVUMQUE TKIDENTEM, 

BED MIHI SORTE DATVM, 

close upon which follows the contrast: tenet ille immania 
SAXA VESTRAS EURE DOMOS ; that wild, rocky Aeolia, where the 
winds had their home, where the cave of the winds was. And 
thirdly, because the cave of the winds is specified in its 
proper place in the next verse. Compare Ovid, Fmt. •* 

grata domus Cereri. multas ibi possidet urbes ; 
in quibus est culto fertilis llenna solo,” 

where the “ domus” spoken of is the whole island of Sicily. 
Ami. 8. U22: 

** Vuleani domus et Vulcania nomine tellus," 

wliere the “ domus” spoken of is the whole island of Vulcania. 
Ovid, Met. 15. 706 : 

“ evincitque fretum, Siculique angusta Pelori, 

Hippotadaeqiie domos regis, Thomo-sesquo mctalU," 

wliere the “ doini” spoken of are the Aeolian islands. 
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Illa 8E iactkt in aula. — Ij.la plainly referring aula 
to IMMANIA SAXA and vKsTHAs DOMos, and those words being, as 
just shown, a periphrasis for the country of Aeolia — the aula 
{hofy or court) in which Aeolus is here told to take state on him 
is neitlior 9 with Heyne, Thiel, and Voss, the celsa arx men* 
tioned at verse 60 llegia alto in montis cacumine,’’ Heyne. 

Jene ‘ celsa arx,’ ” Thiel. “ Dort iib’ im palaste den hoch- 
mut,” Voss ], nort with Servius, Isidorus, and Gossrau, the 
cavern of the winds [Aula : irrisio est; sequitur enim (^arcerk. 
Et nihil tarn coiitrarium si simpliciter intelligamus,” Servius. 
“ Ironia . . . Quomodo aula, si career est?” Isidorus. 

“ Aulam dici antrum non mirabere, quando 8. 242, Caci spelun- 
cam regiam dici legeris,” Oossrau], tout simply the country of 
Aeolia — a general or less accurate application of the word aula 
which has its exact parallel iii the application by the Germain^ 
of the term residenz to the whole of the city in which the king 
has his court or palace. So general, indeed, is the figurative 
application of this term, that wo find even the sheep pen, the 
tiger’s cage, and the serpent’s den designated as aulae ; Pro- 
pert. 3. 13. 39 : 

. . . “ va<!UHm paatoris in aulam 

dux aries sat unis ipse reduxit oves,’* 

Petron. Sat. 119 : 

“ Tigris aurata gradiens vcctatur in aula’^ 

[where Forcellini : “ h. e, in cavea”]. Sil. 6. 216 (of the ser|)ent 
of the Bagrada) : 

“ iamquc ubi fcralern strepitu circuratonat aulam 
cornea graniineuin pci*sultans ungula campuni ; 
percitus liiiinitu serpeit.^ evolvitur antro, 
ct Stygios acstus fiiiiiaiiti cxsibilat ore,” 

where “ aula” is the cut rum of the serpent. 

Aeolus, in the emphatic ])ositiou (see Comm, on 2. 246j, and 
accordingly signifying not merely Aeoliifi, but fAis Aeolus^ fJm 
pyemmptiwHs Aeolm, 

Clauso VENToarM (\\R(’KRE REfJNET. The recjoived interpre- 
tation, REONEl in (’J.Al so VENTORTM C'AKCKHK, is CITOneOUS .* 
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First, because regnare, in order to express reigning iw, 
inside, or within a place, must bo followed by tlie preposition in 
expressed ; Georg. 4* QO : 

. . . “ melior vacua sine regiiet in a\ila.” 

Ovid, Ep. 1. 89 : 


inquo tua regnant, nullis proliibeiitibus, aula.” 

Lucan, 9. 726 : 

. . . “ in vacua regnat basiliscuB arena.” 

Senec. Hippo L 977 : 


“ vincit sanctos (lira libido ; 
frans sublimi regnat in aula” 


[for “ caelo,” in Horace’s “ Caelo tonantein crodidimus lovem 
regnare” [Car m, 3. 5. 1\ and “mundo,” in Seneca’s “vacuo 
regnare mundo” {Here. Fnr. G7)y are as certainly not the places 
where, but the objects of tlie verb, as“ oppidis” in Cicero’s “ In 
Sicilia . . . Timarohidem . . . omnibus oppidis . . . reg- 
nasse” {In Verr. 3. 5J^)^ is the object of the verbj. And sc*- 
condly , because the command to Aeolus to shut himself up in 
the prison, and reign there among his prisoners, had been a 
mere brufum/Hlmen—my rather a piece of coarse Billingsgate — 
unworthy of our author’s dignified god of the sea. 

The meaning is just the contrary : let him reign as absolute 
as he likes, but not with respect to the prison of the winds. 
Literally : the prison of the winds being closed, then let him 
reign absolute ; or, let him close the prison of the winds, and 
then reign absolute. Compare Stat. Silv. 1. Jf. UU ^ 

“ sic lanus, clausoque libene ee poste recepit,” 

the door being closed [i. e., having closed the door), retired. Also 
Aen, 11. 287 : “ versis lugeret Graecia fatis,” the fates being 
turned, Greece would mourn ; or, the fates would turn and Greece 
mourn. And Juvenal, 3. 302 ; 

“ nec tamcn bacc tantum metuaa ; nam, qui spoliet te, 
non deerit, clausis domibus postquam omniR ubique 
fixa catenatac siluit compago tabemac,” 

the house being shut, when the house is shut. 
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Beonet, avafffftro). Compare Horn. II 1. 179 : 

oiKad" wv <ruv vjivtn rc tfus Kat <rois trapoiffiv 
MvpfitSopfffariv avafffft. 

The whole force and gist of the passage lies in this word, which, 
first* means not merely rule, but rule as an autocrat [compare 
the examples above quoted from Horace, Seneca, and Cicero ; 
also Liv. 3. 11, and Qronov. ad Liv. 24. 29 ; and particularly 
Ovid, Heroid. Jf. 11 : 

“ quicquid Amor hissit, non est contemnerc tutuin ; 
regnat, et in dominos ius habet illo deos.'* 

Seneca, Ilippol. 983 : 

. . . “ vitioque potens 

regnat adulter." 

Silius, 13. 726 : 

. , . “ tuUt ille ruontem 

Thybridis in ripam regem, solusque revulso 
pone ferox ponte exclusit redcuntia regna.^* 

Our author himself, Georg. 2. 307 : 

per ramos victor perque alta cacumina regnat.” 

also — with the very meaning and in the very spirit of oiu* text — 
Homer, 11. 1. 179, quoted above, and Lucan, 7. o9G (of 
Caesar) : 

“ vivat, et, ut Bruti procumbat victima, regnot,” 

where we have the word not only in the identical inflexion and 
identical sense, but in the identical position both in verse and 
sentence] ; and secondly'— being separated from its coii- 
jimction by the sudden pauses preceding and following tlie 
ablative ab^lute, and being, at the same time, tiie last word in 
the line and the last word uttered by Neptune — ^receives the 
whole ictiiH of Neptune’s voice as he turns and goes away : et, 
CLAUSO VENTORUM GARCERE, REGNET. Compare the similar 
emphasis thrown by Neptune in this very same speech on venti, 
similarly placed at the end of a line, and similarly separated 
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from the preceding context ; and the not very dissimilar struc- 
ture and emphasis at “aras,” verse 113; and the much less 
strong (because the sense runs on to the next line), but still 
somewhat similar, emphasis at ‘‘amicum,” verse 614; also — 
closely corresponding to VirgiPs regnet both in isolated posi- 
tion and independent structure — the regnat” of Ovid in the 
passage just quoted. 

How good soever, therefore, may be their poetry, the 
meaning which the translators have given us for this passage is 
exactly the opposite of Virgil’s : 

. . . “ quclla h sua reggia, 

quivi solo si vanti, e, per regnare, 

do la prigion do’ suoi veiiti non esca/' Caro. 

. . . “ dort lib* im palaate den hochmut 

Aeolus, und in der winde verschlossenem kerker gebict’ er.” 

Voss. 

“ his power to hollow caverns is confined ; 
there let liim reign, the gaoler of the wind ; 
with hoarse commands his breathing subjects call, 
and boast and bluster in his empty hall.*' Dryden. 

. . . ra 8 avoKTOpa evxeraacrOu 

AioXoSf €ipKTn(riP 8’ avtfiay KXtiffrrts ayos tarw. De Bulgaris. 

— all caricatures of Aeolus, and perverse travesties of our author’s 
meaning : viz., that Aeolus, after he had shut up the winds in 
their prison, might king it (for so much taunt there is in 
lACTKT, and REGNET, and aula) in his own dominions, but was 
not at libei-ty to interfere with the dominions of Neptune. How 
far eltlier Neptune on his side is justified in this interference 
of his with an act of Aeolus’s, performed at the express instance 
of the queen of heaven herself, who had not failed to inform 
him how entirely it was within his province — 

. . . namque tibi divum pater atque hominum rex 

et mulcere dodit fluctus et tollere vento ;’* 

or how it were possible for Aeolus either on this or any other 
occasion to use the authority delegated to him with so much 
pomp and circumstance, and let slip his winds without inter- 
fering with the dominions of Neptune, will perhaps remain, 
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along with so many other little matters of the same kind, for 
ever buried in tlie poet’s breast. 

Precisely similar to the absolute ci.auso carcere in our 
text is the absolute ‘‘ clause Olympo,” verse 378, and the 
absolute ‘‘clauso gurgite,'’ 11. 298. The same words, and, as 
it would seem, in the same construction, occur in liucan, 
1.293: 


. . . “ quantum clamore iuvatur 

Elens soiiipes, quamvis iam carrere clauso 
imiiiineat foribiis, proniisque rop.'igula laxet.” 


Wagner, in his ed. of 1801 — ^profiting by his study of the 
above lesson in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage,” and at the same 
time fain to disown the obligation — says : “ Non i. q. postquam 
clauserit, sed : clausum tenens carcerem, sc. ea lege, ut clausum 
teneat; nos: bei verschlomnem kerker.^^ I will not insist on the 
necessity there was that the prison should be closed before it 
could possibly be kept closed, but at once make Wagner a 
present of his distinction. In this country new patents have 
been granted, and the old patentees ruined, on the ground of 
similar novelty of invention. 


150 (V/ ). 

KT VASTAS APKRIT SYRTES 


“ Via ex arenosis vadis facta, ut naves expedire se possent ; ut 
saepe poetae de aditu facto; . . . refer autem ad tres naves, 
vv. 114, 115,” Hcyne ; and so Voss (“offnet durch sand’ und 
watten die bahn”) ; Wagner, 1845, 1849 (“ Viam per arenosa 
vada facit, ut naves expedire se possint”) ; Forbiger, Kappes 
{ErkJdrung zur Aeneide, Freiburg, 1859) ; and Conington — all 
assigning to the expression aperit syrtes a sense of which, as 
it seems to me, not only are the words themselves not capable, 
but which, even if the words were capable, is absolutely incom- 
patible with the whole drift and tenor of the context Let us 
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take the word syiites first, interpreted by certain of these com- 
mentators to mean nothing more than sand, the very sand in 
which we saw the three ships imbedded, verse 115 (“Vastas 
and APEiiTT ar(j explained by verse 110 : ‘aggere cingit arenae/ 
The ships are suiTOundcd by the sandbank on all sides,” 
Coningtoii. “ Die schiffe werden wieder aus den syrten, aus 
dem sanddamme, mit welchem sic der sturm eingeschlossen hat, 
Oder aus dem sande, in welchem sio der sturm eingerammelt hat, 
losgemacht,” ICappes) ; by others of them interpreted to mean 
sandy shallows (“ arenosa vada,” Tleyne, Wagner, Forbiger, as 
above. ‘‘ Sand und watteii,” Voss, as above), as if here, in the 
very middle of the locality properly called Syrtes, the word 
SYRTES could have been used improprie by Virgil, or as meaning 
anything else than the Syrtes inhabited by the Nasamones 
^Ilerodot. 2. 32 : to Sa aOvo^* tovto [Nasamones] aon yav 
Ai^VKOVf vayarni Sa Tr}v ^^vpnv re icai riji/ Trpo^ X(t>pnv rr/c 
SupTtot* nvK aiTi 7ro\Xov)f and thus defined and described 
Strabo, 17. 3. 20 (ed. dueller) : ij xaXeTrorirjc Se koi raurtfc ri/c,- 
Suprcoic [Magnae] koi ttic fjUKpafj (sie) . . . , on 7roXXa\ov 
ravaytvSri^ acFTiv o f3v0o^, koi Kara roc afiTTwraii; Kai Tag 7rAip4- 
fwptdag <TVfi(3aivai naiv apniirTaiv aig ra fipa\ti koi KaOtZ^tv^ 
<T7ravtou S’ aivai to (rwZopavov OKatpog' Sioirap 7ropptt)0av tov 
T rapawXovv Troiowrai, f^vXarropavoi^ ya ayirarToiav tig rovg 
KoXjrovg vtt’ avajutov a^uXaKToi XrjfJjOavreg' Blltl l>y Sallust 
{Jiujnrth, HO ) : “ Duo sunt sinus prope in extrema Africa, 
impares magnitudine, pari natura ; cpiorum proxuma terrae 
praealta sunt, caetera, uti fors tulit, alta ; alia in tempestato, 
vadosa. Nam ubi mare magnum esse, et saevire coepit vontis, 
limiim arenamque et saxa ingentia flue! us trahunt; ita facies 
locorum eiim ventis simul mutatur. Syrtes ab tractu nomi- 
natac.” That the locality thus graidiically described by Strabo 
and Sallust — not any heap of sand ; not any sandy shallows 
within it, or outside of it — is meant by the word sYu rKS in our 
text, is placed beyond doubt (there ought never to have been 
any doubt on the subject) by the adjunct vastas, so proper for 
the Syrtes or great simtses full of quicksands on tlio north coast 
of Africa, not very far from Carthago. 

HBNllY, AEXEIDEA, VOL. I. 
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Vastas. Compare the'applicnjtion of the sam? term to the 
“ aeqtiora” of the same “ Syrtes” t»y Avienus, Permj. 293 : 

“ niaior vasta sil)i late trahit aoqiiora SLyrtia 
. iatiflumqiie rati pelagtis furit** ^ 

{the very “ vastiO. aequora” and ‘^iifidum rati pelagus’’ whicir 
onr good Neptune aperit, clears of the heaped-up sand, and 
makes “fida rati”) and the application by our author himself 
(verse 122) of tlie same term, if not to the actual gurges of 
the Syrtes themselves, at least to the gurges of the sea of 
which the Syrtes are bays : 

Al*l‘AUKNT IIAUI NANTES IN OUUGITE VASTO. 

It is these Syrtes which Neptune aperit — ^not, with the com- 
mentators, makes a way out of by which the three sliips of 
verse 114 may escape, but cJmi% makrs freo ami opett (compare 
Tacit. IliHt, 2. 25 : “ compleri fossas, aperiri eampum, pandi 
aciem iubebat”); in other words, mahen available^ restores to a 
state in which they may bo sailed not merely by tile tlmee ships, 
but by all the ships or any ships; opens, in the sense in wliich 
the sea is so frequently said to be open or opened. Compare 
Val. Flacc. 1. 168 : 

“ 0 quantum terrao, quantum cognoseero eaoli 
])crnii88uiu cst! pciagus quuntos apiuiiiius in iisus 

\^al. Flaco. 1. 7 : 

. . . “ tuque 0 1 pelagi rui maior apciti 

fama, Caltidonius postqiiam tua earbasa vexit 
oceanus, l^hrygios prius indignatus Iiilos.” 

Plin. IL N. 2. J^6 : “ Immensa multitudo aperto quodcunqiie 
est mari Iiospitalique litorurn omnium adpulsu navigat,” opens 
so that ships — not the three sh\ps, but all or any shijis - may 
sail in ; to use the language of Olaudian (4 Cons. Honor. 1^37) 
concerning these self-same Syrtes, may enter : 

. . . “ madidaque cadente 
Pliadc, Gaetulas intrabit navita Syrtes.” 

Let us now see whether this meaning — the plain meaning 
of the words apart from the context — is not as congenial to, and 
harmonious with the context, as the meaning assigned by the 
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coftimentators is uncongenial and inharmonious. Neptune hals 
come on the scene, not at all in the'^nterest of the Trojans, or 
caring aught about the Trojans, or even so much as knowing 
that the Trojans are there ; on the contrary, incidentally' be- 
come aware that they are there, he neither notices them nor 
pays them attention or compliment of any kind, but proceeds as 
he was proceeding before he saw them, viz., to quell the storm 
which the winds had, without his sanction (meo sine numine), 
raised in bis dominions. There is not in the whole of his re- 
buke one single mention of the Trojans — not even the slightest 
allusion to injury done by the personages whom he'is rebuking, 
either to Aeneas or the Trojans, or the goods on board the Trojan 
ships; Although — and let the reader mark it well — it was not 
only ^wholly and solely, but expressly and avowedly, to do iri- 
jury to Aeneas and the Trojans and their gods, to sink and 
drown them all in the sea, that the storm was commanded by 
Juno and lot loose by Aeolus, there is not in Neptune’s rebuke 
of the offending winds one single word of or allusion to either 
Trojans, or Aeneas, or Trojan gods, or injury done to any of 
them ; the offenders are merely rebuked for tlieir intrusion, and 
bid begone. And why so ? What is the rationale of this so 
marked contrast between Neptune’s rebuke of the winds and 
Juno’s commands to Aeolus P Is it not that, whereas Juno is 
wholly and solely intent on sinking and drowning the Trojans, 
Neptune’s, if not sole at least chief, concern is the peace of his 
realms? That it is so appears unmistakably from his pro- 
ceeding, immediately on the withdrawal of the winds, not to the 
relief of the Trojans, but to appease the swollen waters, to put 
the clouds to flight, and to bring back the sun : 

SIU AIT, ET DICTO CITIUS TI MIDA AKQVOBA PLACAT, 

COLLECTASQUE FUGAT NU«E8 BOLEMQTTE REDUCIT 

— all, however substantial, yet wholly indirect, help of the Tro- 
jans ; and done not at all for their sake, but entirely for Neptune’s 
own, whose direct help is limited to a prize of his trident (levat 
IPSE TKiDENTi) in aid of Triton and Cymothoe’s effoiis to get 
the ships oft' the rocks. With the exception of this little par- 
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entlietict enfr\idc^ Neptune is 8ol(Jy oociipied with tlie stilling; 
of tlie storm and the tranquillizing of the waters. Having sent 
the winds about tlioir business, put the olouds to flight, and 
brought baek the sun — pausing only a moment in his work, to 
give a lielping hand to Triton and Cymothoe — lie moderates 
(tempervVt) and renders navigable (apeuit) the waters of the 
vast Syrtos, and drives, himself, over them in all directions 
(peri^auiti’k) in his light chariot: all tlie noise and tumult 
ceasing wliercvor ho comes filong flying, under the clear sky 
(oAELo APKRTo, the sky cleared and made open like the Syrtcs}, 
giving the reins loose to his seconding steeds, and surveying 
the expanse — ^just as in a popular riot, when the passions of the 
people are at their height, and stones and firebrands are fljdng, 
if a man respected for his public services and kindly disposition 
makes his appearance, all the noise and tumult are hushed, and 
the words of peace with which he sootlu)S and sways their agi- 
tated spirits attentively listened to. How much more suit- 
able to tliis general context is vast as apkrit syries, understood 
to mean “ renders the vast Syrtes navigable,’’ than the same 
words understood to mean “ opens a way for the three embedded 
ships to get out of the vast sandbank” ? How much more dig- 
nified emj)loyment for Neptune the rendering the vast Syrtes 
navigable for the ships of the whole world Pelagus quantos 
aperimus in usus!”. “ Pelagi cui maior aporti fama”) .than 
the digging a passage out of a sandbank for three imbedded 
ships ? The supreme sea-ruler, the compeer of Jove and Pluto, 
might lend a helping hand to his attendants (hardly equal for 
the work they were engaged in), but he could not, especially 
alone and unassisted, set about digging three ships out of the 
sand. The Neptune of Homei*, or Apollonius, or Attius, or 
Ennius, perhaps, might — Virgil’s Neptune could not. Augustus 
and all his court would liavo been in fits of laughter. Nor is it 
with the general context only the meaning assigned to vastas 
APERrr SYRTES is incompatible ; it is no loss incompatible with 
the immediate, with the very next word ; for what has tempering 
the sea to do with digging three ships out of the sand ? Is it 
according to Virgil’s manner to join two so unlike thoughts 
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together ? Is not the latter clause of his verse rather an expla- 
nation, or variation, or climax of tlie former clause ; and is not 
the meaning, “ makes the vast Syrtes navigable by tempering 
their waters,” L /?., moderates the waters of tlie vast Syrtes, and 
so makes tliem navigable, more Virgiliaii tlian “ opens a way 
(for the three ships) out of the vast sandbank, and tempers the 
water” ? Tlio three liberated ships, moreover, make no use of 
tlieir liberty. The way is ready for them (“ viam qua se ex- 
pedire possent”), the sea tempered; wliy don’t they come out? 
Why is it Neptune himself rides on the tempered sea, not they? 
Is it not phainly because, so far from there having been a way 
made for the three ships to come out by, tliere has been no men- 
tion either of way or ships at all — only of tlie vast Syrtes Iiaving 
been made navigable, and the waters of the vast Syrtes having 
been moderated. What more proper than that Neptune him- 
self should ride over the moderated waters of the vast Syrtes in 
every direction (PKaLAiUTOu), seeing tlnit all was quiet; and 
quieting, by his mere presence, all tliat remained to bc^ quieted? 
Or what more i)ioper than tliat it should be left to tlie riuider to 
conclude that, the akquor of the vast Syrtes having been re- 
stored to its normal tenqier, not only the tliree ships whiidi liad 
been imbedded in the sand, but all the sliips of Aeneas’s fli^et 
except the one which had gone down head- foremost, w'cre, how- 
ever damaged some of them might have been (“convulsae undis 
Euroque”), got at last to the (.Virtlniginian sliore, by tlie good 
ciire and providence of that god, whoever he was, to wliom Ae- 
neas himself, in the very last words of his narrative t.o iJido, 
ascribes the credit ? — 

“ him; me digressiini vestris deus ii})pu1it oris.” 

Let not the reader, arguing from the perluips undue zeal 
with which I have propugued this interpreiatiou and impugned 
the generally rei^eived, conclude that this iiiierpj’etatioii is a new 
one — perhaps a bantling of my own. On the (contrary, it is 
as old as Servius, who writes thus (ed. Lion) : “ A cKiii r : idoo 
quia areiiarum (M>ng(Tie inquMlionle, [>raee!usae ad naviganduni 
eraut. ( V*terum bis idem. Ergo immisso in eas mari aj)ta..s ad 
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iiavigaiidum fecit. Sic Sallnstius : ‘ Sed ubi tempore anni mare 
classibus patefactiim est.’ ” My indiscretion, if any, has only 
been my usual indiscretion in the cause of what I hold to be 
Virgilian truth. 


150 (6). 

l EMPKRAT AKQtJOIl 

Modvmtm the eea, miticcn it from a hit/her deijree (viz., of motion) 
to a hirer, nbatee it ; Hor. Od. 3. If. h5 : 

“ qiii torrum inciicni, qiii mare temperat 
veiitosiim, ot urbes, regnaque tristia, 

(livosqiie, mortalesque luinias 
iiniierio regit uniis aequo.” 

(Jompare Stat. Sih\ /. 11 (of Venus acting bridesmaid at the 

marriage of Violentilla) : 

“ ipsa manii iiuptam genctrix Aoneia diuit 

luinina dcniissam 

cinetiiquo Jjatino 

dissimuluta doam, crinem vultumque gOTiasqiie 
temperat, atque nova gestit minor ire marita,” . 

uioderatvHy ahatf% the divine Hplendmir of her hair and conntenanve, 
rediieea her hair and eoantenanee to a loiver standard, Vlaiit. 
Poena/. 5. %. 76 : 

“ maledicere huic tu temperabis, si sapis.” 

And Vil’gil himself, Aen. 1. 61 : “ Temi>erat iras/’ moderates their 
ire. See liem. on 1. 61. 

So specially was it the proviucp of Neptune to temper or mo- 
derate the sea, that he is styled “ Moderator iindae,” Stat. Si/r. 
■ 2 . 2 . 21 : 

“ ante domum tiimidao moderator eaerulus undae 
excubat, iniiocui custos laris : huius amico 

spumant templa salo . 

hie saovis fluetibus obstat,” 

vi'.. Neptune. 
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ATQIJE ROTIS SIJMMAS LF.VIBUS PKRLABITIIK UxNDAS 


^IHie following nine lines are intercjalatory, the narrative being 
precisely at the same point at cukkuque volans dat lora 
sK(,aTNi)() as it is here. Before taking up with the words 
DEFKssi aenkadae tlic train of tlie narrative, dropped at the word 
uNDAs in our text, our author brings us back precisely to this 
]K)int by the words, cimiruque volans dat i:ora skoundo, a 
repetition, in a slightly altered form, of our text. See Comm, on 
y. 128. C4i>tnparc^ Aeji, 5. 575^ where in the words 

“ cxffipiiint plausu pavidos gaiidontqne tiientcs,” &c., 

lie returns to and takes up again the general description which, 
for the sake of introducing llie particulars contained in the in- 
terveiiing verses, viz., vv. 556-574, he had broken off at 

. . . qiios omiiis eiuitos 

Triiiacriao luiraUi freiiiit Troiao([uo iiiventiw.” 

Compare alNO Aen, 10, 271 : “ Et vastos umbo vomit aureus 
ignes” — a repetition in a slightly altered form of the prec^ed- 
ing “clipoum extulit ardentom,” verse 261, and wliicli has 
the effect of bringing back the mind of the reader to tlie point 
(verse 261) where our author had left the diiect narrative in 
order to follow out the separate train of thought contained in 
the long intercalation descriptive of the effects prodmjed, prima- 
rily on the besieged Trojans, <ind secondarily on the besiegers, 
by the sight of Aeneas clad in his Vuleaiiian armour, and rais- 
ing aloft his resplendent shield. Thiel and Jahn — not observing 
the repetition, and that the identical description commenced at 
“ clypeum,’’ and suddenly dropped at “ clainorem,’’ is taken up 
again at “ ardet,’’ — have marked “ At Ilutulo” as the beginning 
of a new paragraph; and so, by an error exactly similar to that 
committed by llevne and Wagner [ 1 8^2, 1815, 184J)), “ at doraus 
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interior” (2. 486, where see Comm.), not only shewn their 
own ignorance of tlieir author’s meaning, hut as far as in them 
lay rendered it impossible for any ordinary reader to arrive at 
it. Comi)are alNO 8. 729-731, the similar re])oiilion (and for 
the same pm*pose) of verses so far back as 017-619 and 62o ; 
aljio 12. 860, in tcn*asque potivit,” the repetition of “ ad 
terrain tui‘bine fertiir,” verse 850 ; alNO the repetition in 4. 
528 (where see Comm.) of 4. 522 ; alNO the breaking oft of 
the direct uan-ative (Aejf. 7. 108) after the won Is 

. . . “ illc infra tecta vocHii 

imperat, cl solio niedius coiiscdit avito,” 

and resumption of it twenty-three lines later, in the slightly 
changed words 

** tali iiilus tcmplo divum patriaqiic! Latiiiiis 
sodo scdcTis Teucros ad sesc in tonipla vDcavit 

alfilo the repetition in “regem — ^liabenas” (1. 66) of the sub- 
stance of the thought expressed in “ rex frenat,” ten lines pre- 
viously ; and the repetition in “ Troiae — sedebat” (2. 573) of 
the substam^e of the thought expressed six lines jueviously in 
“ cjuum — as])ioio.” See Oomm. on 4. 528. C()mj)aro alsio 
Acji, 7. : 

“ huTic procal mantcm rabidao vcDaiitis luli 
comniovort* canns,” 

where the j)oet [who, having ])reviously ju'esented us with lulus 
and his d(jgs liunting, and Ijaviiig set them on a parlic^ular deer, 
had stopped sliort, at verse 481 — first, to infonii us tliat the 
hunting of tliis particular deer excited the anger of the peasants, 
and so miide tliem ready to secjond Turnus in liis war against 
the Trojans ; an<l st'coudly, to describe tlie special circaimstances 
connected with the (l(‘or which called forth the auger of tlu^ 
])easants at its being hunted] returns at vei’se 493 to the point 
whicli he had hift at verse 481, and proceeds with the description 
of tlie cliase. (\)inpare ali^o 8. 566, llu' return, in tlie Avords 

. . “ ciii Inin tarncn onincs 

nb -tiilit biicc dcxtr.n. »'t totidtMii oxuit ainiis," 
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to the direct narrative broken off four lines previously at the 
words 

“ et rcgem hac Ucrilum dextra sub Tartara uiisi 
alS€> 1. 83, where 


. . . “ iactatos acquore toto 

Troas, rcliquias Danauin atqiie iiiimitis Ai-hilli, 
arcebat loiigo Latio, multosque per anuos 
errabaiit, actifatis, maria omnia rdrciim. 
taiitac molis oral llomanam coiidore goiitciii*’ 

is the rocajut Illation, at the end of the exordium, of 

. . . “ multiim illo et terris iactatiis ct alto, 

vi supcrum, saovao memorem lunonis ob iram ; 
multa quoquo ct bello passus, dum (jondond urbein, 
inferretquo deos Latio ; genus unde J^atiniim, 

Albaniquc palres, utquc altiie moenia Homae/* 

the main subject-matter of the commonceineut. See Eem. on 
1.5(c). 

Amongst the proofs which 1 meet daily of tlie prosperous and 
rapid growth — even in the rigid climate and stubborn soil of 
(lermany — of the Virgilian '^Id oats, wdiieli it has boon my 
amusement for some years past to stjatter abroad with so spend- 
thrift Inind, is the correction by Wagner, in liis edition of 1861, 
of the error above noticed as committed with respect to 2. 486, 
not by himself alone in his previous editions, but so far as 1 know 
l)y all preceding editors. 

AtQUE ROTIS SUMMAS l.KVIKUS PERLABITUR TFNDAS. A (jreek 

or Itoman sea-god would no more have thought of driving on 
the sea during a storm tlian a Britisli or hVench Prince of the 
blood of sporting his greys *in 1 lyde l^xrk or the 13ois do 
lioulogne, under the downpour of a thunder-shower; or the Ood 
of the Jews, of promenading in tlie Garden of Eden under the 
vertical rays of the midday sun. It is, therefore, witli the 
greatest propriety that our author represents N(3[>tune as only 
looking out to see what is the matter (verse 180, alto pro- 
sruTKNS/, and tlnui going forth only as far as was absolutely 
necessary to restore order (verses 146 pA nicro f rnrs 
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TUMIDA AEQUOKA placat), 011(1 iiot taking his drive until he had 
first weather and sea to his mind (verse 151 : rotis summas 
LEV iRus PERLABiTiiR TNDAS — ^repeated at verse 159, in the 
slightly varied form 

CAELOUUE INVECTVH Al'ERTO 
FLKCTIT EQUOS CUUUU(iUE VOLANS DAT LOKA SECVNDo). 

Nor is Virgil singular in his account. Ovid tells us the same 
thing, Ileroid, 7. iO : 

“ iam venti ponent ; strataqiic aequaliter unda, 
caeruleis Triton per mare curret equis.” 

Well may man regard himself with complacency, when the 
gods are so studious to adopt his manners ; or is not this a mere 
confusion of cause and etfect, and should I not rather sayj W oil 
may the gods plume themselves on their having adopted the 
manners of their ingenious creator. 

Perlabitur. — Per, over the whole of it ; from one end to the 
other, and in every direction over the mat Syrten, “ Non temere 
PELLABiTUR in codicibus aliquot antiquis legitur,’’ Pierius. 

Codicibus*’ d VAnglaise^ and penned, if not by actual Eng- 
lish, at least by persons having as little proper respect ff)r 
“ litera latrans,” espi^cially before b ; and who sweetly melted 
down perlabi into pellabi, in the same manner as English 
of the present day melt sweetly down snarl, marl, twirl, 
curl, whirl, purl, girl, into snail, mal, twul, ciil, 
will, pul, gal. 
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152-160. 

AC VELUTI MAONO IN POPULO CUM SAEPE COORTA EST 
SEDITIO SAEVlTQTrE ANIMIS IGNOBILE VULGUS 
lAMQlJK FACES KT SAXA VOLANT FUROR ARMA MINISTRAT 
THM PIETATK (3RAVKM AC MKRITIS SI FORTE VIRUM QUEM 
CONSPEXKRE SILENT ARRECTISQUE AURIBUS ADSTANT 
ILLE REGIT DICTIS ANIMOS KT PIXTORA MULCET 
SIC CUNCTUS PELAGI (^KCIDIT FRAGOR AEQUORA POSTQUAM 
PROSPICIKXS GENITOR CAKLOQUE INVECTUS APERTO 
FJ.KCTIT EQUOS CUllRUaUE VOLANS DAT LORA SECUNIK) 


Who can doubt that the original of this fine passage is that 
scarcely less fine passage of Hesiod, Theog, 81 : 

ovriva Tifiriffaiffi Aios Kov^ai fieyoKoto, 
y^ivofxfvov T« i8«<n Siorpe^cuv fia(ri\riai/y 
TO) /A€V cirt y\<a(r<rri y\vK€pr}y teparriy, 

TOW 8’ cK uronaros p€i fiiikixa* oi 5c vv \aoi 
irowTcs €5 aurov opoxri dioKpivovra BffiKrras 
iBeiTjai diKTja’iy o 8 ’ a(r<pa\fws ayopcwoy 
aiiffa re Kai /meya veiKos em(rrap.eyw5 Kareiravcre. 

TovyeKu yap fiatriAtjes exf^poyes, ovyexa Aaois 
fiAavTOfieyois ay opri^i fierarpoira epya reAevtri 
priXBiwSf fia\aKoi<ri vapai^afieyoi eireeaffiy. 
epxofieyoy 8* aya aaru $eoy cas lAaffKoyrat 
Ai8o( fieiAixiVi 8c wpevei aypofieyoiffi’ 
oia re Moutrauy lepri Sotris ayOpuTroitriy. 

Ac VELUTI MAGNO IN POPUJA) QlirM SAEPE COORTA KST 
SEDITIO. Neither, with Thier and Voss, in a concioy or great 
popular assembly, or, as we sa^, public meeting ^^^PojnihiSy jede 
menschenmenge, hier conciOy^ Thiel. “Wie wenn in grosser 
versammlung des volks,” VossJ, nor, with Oonington, in a 
chance-collected crowd or concourse of people (“ maono in 
POPUIA), in a concourse of people, not in a miglity people’’), but 
in a people inhabiting a great city, such as Rome* or Athens — a 
people great in the sense in which the Romans and Athenians 
were great, t 'ompare Hor. Sat. /. ij. 7'8 : 
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. . . “ vcHt(‘m servosque soqiientes, 

in magno ut popiilo, si qui vidisset, avitu 
ex re praolwri suniptus mihi credcret illos 

and Plant. True, 1, 1, 55 : 

“ postrenio in magno populo, in multis hominibus, 
re placida atquo otiosa, victis hostibus, 
ainarc oportet omnes, qui quod dent hal)ent 

in neither of which examples can “in magno populo” he any- 
thing else than in or amongst a great people, a people in- 
habiting a great city, such as Eome or Atliens, the special 
reference in the former example being, as iii our text, to the 
Homans and city of Eome — ^in the latter, to the Athenians 
and city of Athens. Comi>aro also Flor. 1. 28. (5: “Cum, 
ut in magno, et in dies maiore populo, interim perniciosi cives 
existerent.” 

Seditious tumults being of so frequent occurrence in Eome 
as they are known to have been, and of such violence as to be 
compared not merely by Cicero, but commonly (“ id quod saepe 
dictum est”), to storms at sea, who can doubt that the sedition 
MAGNO IN POPULO to wliich our author likens his sea-storm was 
not a mere row in a concio, versammlung, or meeting, but 
a sedition of the “magnus populus” par excellence^ the great 
unwashed of Eome [Oic. Vro A, Cliientio^ c, 1^9 : “ Ex quo in- 
telligi potuit id quod saepe dictum est, ut mare, quod sua natura 
tranquillum sit, ventorum vi agitari atque turbari : sic et popu- 
lum Eonianum sua sponte esse jdacatum, homiiium seditiosorum 
vocibus, ut violentissimis tempestatibus, concitari”J? If our 
author has few opportunities of complimenting the Eoman 
populace, he at least knows how to use his opportunity when it 
does occur: ac veluti magno tn populo. 

Conington queries whether the structure is ac veluti iuim 
SAEPE sKuriTo cooRTA ESI’ MAGNO IN POPULO, and not rather-— 
as indicated by the corresponding forms of expression, (5. 707 : 
“Ac velut in pratis, ubi” . . . ; 12. 908 : “Ac velut in somnis, 
oculos ubi ”... ; — 

AC VEM T! MAOXO IX I'OITI.O, ( CM SAKl'K COOHTA EST 


SEDITIO. 
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I do not doubt at all that the latter is the correct stnioture, and 
that there should therefore be a comma placed after vopulo. 
Compare Hor. Sat. 1. f>. 78 (just quoted) : 

. . . “ vcsteiu pon^ifjqiio sequcntoa, 

in mngno ut popiilo, si qui vidisset.” 

Ovid, Trist. 1. 1. 17: 

“ si qiiis, lit in popiilo, nostri non imnicmor illic 
si quis, qiii, quid again, forte riiquiral, crit.*’ 

Ovid, ex Ponto, I 4 .. 5. 11 : 

“ si quis, lit in ])opnlo, qui sitis, et unde, requirot.” 

The sense, however, is the same in both cases. It is as if Virgil 
had said: “ao veluti magno in populo cum seditio coorta est uti 
saepe magno in populo cooritur seditio,” or “ uti saepe magno 
in populo accidit,” Manilius, to whom, as to Virgil, it is the 
storm at sea which suggests the sedition, not the seditiou which 
suggests {as it suggested to Homer, IL 2 . IJflf : 

KiyrtBri 9* ayoprjj cos Kv/uara ficucpa BaXafffr'qs 
srovrov Iirafaoio, ra ptev r Evpos re Noroy re 
copop*) 

the storm at sea, draws the comparison, with his usual brevity, 
in two words (2. 90) : 

“ tttquo haoc seditio pclagi nunc siderc Luuae 
mota tuinet.” 

To Sidonius Apollinaris, on the contrary, it is the sedition of 
the people which suggests, as it suggested to Homer, the sea- 
stoi-m {Epist, 1. 11) : “Erat enim ipse Paeonius populi totus, 
qui tribiiiiitiis flatibus crebro seditionum pelagus impelleret.” 

SaKVITQTJK ANJMIS HiNOBILE VULGUS . . . GENITOR. ^IgNO- 

BiLE VULGUS correspoiids with AEQur)RA ; pietate gravem A(j 
MERiTis viRUM with GENiToii; and the two former contrast with 
the two latter. 

Saevit animis. — N ot sakvit in aximis, but saevit cum 
ANiMis. Compare Comm, on Aen. 1, 20If; U16 ; and 

C. 825. 
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Faces et saxa voi.ant. Multi non volant sed volunt 
invenisse se dicunt, sed (yomutus verendum ait ne praeposteruni 
sit jacea velle et sic %am^ cum alibi maturius et ex ordine 
dictum sit : 

* arma velit posoatqne simul rapiatquc inventus.’ ” 

Cornutus might have assigned the much better reason, that the 
rioters had no occasion ‘‘ velle faces et saxa,” inasmuch as 
“ furor” had already supplied them with arms — furor arma 
ministrat; and that furor arma mixistrat is a very good 
reason why faces et saxa volant : no reason at all, but the 
very contrary of a reason, why faces et saxa voluni’. 

Furor arma ministrat. Compare Aen, 7. 507 ; 

. . . “ quod ciiique i-epertum 

rimanti tcliim irn facit.” 

PiKTATE GRAVEM. “ Religioue erga deos et sanctitate,” 
Heyne, Thiel. No ; for first, this is never tlie sense of pietas 
in Virgil (see above, Coram. on verse 14) ; and secondly, piety, 
in this sense, afforded no ground of comparison with Neptune, of 
whose character it neither was nor could be a part. But 
Neptune is a hud peacemaker among his turbulent subjects, the 
waves ; and the queller of the tumult is “ gmvis pietate,” re- 
spected for the Iwuinem of his heart — fiki ate a(^ mertits, q. d, 
“piis meritis:” of whose kindness of heart the people had many 
times had experience. 

CoNSPEXERE. Have had a full view ; see Comm, on “ con- 
spicitur,” 8. 83; and on “conspectus,” 8, 588. The sudden 
pause by which this strong and emphatic word is cut off from 
the remainder of the line indicates the sudden pause in the 
action ; the instant stillness of the crowd on a full view (cox- 
spexere) of the man pietate gravem ac meritis. A similar 
effect is produced by the suddenness of the pause after the three 
rapid words, pelagi cecidit fragor, in the next verse but one. 

Adstant, “ L e, certo quodam loco tanquam inhaerentes 
stant, vel in vestigiis suis stant,” Wagner (1861). No; but 
“stant ad, Le, ante eum et ad latera eius form his audience, 
English, siaud hy; and this is the meaning of the verb adstare 
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in those very places which Wagner cites as proofs that it means 
‘‘in vestigio suo stare,” viz. : — (a), 3. 122 : 

. . . “ desertaque litora Cretae 

hoste vaeare domos sedcsque adstare relictaH.” 

Noty surely, Crete was standing in a certain fixed place, “ in 
vestigio suo,” i. e. was standing where it was standing, but 
Crete was standing before them, ready for them, convenient to 
them, or, as we might say in English, waiting for them at their, 
hand. (A), 7.180: 


“ Satumusque senex lanique bifrontis imago 
vestibule aatabant.** 


Noty surely, were standing fixed or inherent, “in vestigiis 
suis,” in the vestibule, but were standing in the vestibule ad, 
i. e. bendey or at the hand of those who passed through it — were 
standing by, were waiting like a guard of honour in the vesti- 
bule. And (e), 9. 675 (where see Eem.) : 

‘‘portam, quae duels imporio commissa, recludunt, 
freti arraifl, ultroque iuvitant moenibus hostem. 
ipsi intua dextra ac laeva pro turrib\is adstant, 
aiTuati feiTO et cristis capita alta corusei.” 

Noty surely, “ in suis vestigiis stant,” but “ stant ad,” stand in 
the presence of, and waiting for, those to come on whom they 
have just invited to come on — “iuvitant moenibus hostem.” 
Such are the examples selected by Wagner to show the meaning 
of the verb astare, viz., that it means stare in, not stare ad. 
Could three better examples be chosen to show that it means 
stare ad, not stare in P Yes, perhaps there could ; 5. 477 : 

. . . “ iuvenci 

qui doiiuni adstabat pugiiao ” 

[which was standing by, standing at hand, the prize of the 
victor] ; 7. 72 : 

“ut iuxta gonitorem ad.'^tat Lavinia virgo” 

[was standing by, bctidcy her father] ; 10. 885 : 

“ ter circum adstantem lacvos equitavit in orbes ’’ 

(.standing by, standing present, the “ad” having, as always, 
refemice to some second object spoken of or implied — ^here to 
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the rider, in our text to the vihum gravkm pietate ac mehitis]. 
The precise meaning follows the word into the Italian. Com- 
pare Lorenzo Lippi, Malmantlle^ 19 : 

“ Ohiama gli astanti, gl* infcrniieri apiJclla'* 

[calls the bystanders]. Francesco da Barberino, Dociimeitfi 
iV amove 19. 15 : 

. . . colli juristi astanti 

tratta del govoniar, che fa giustizia.” 

Oaelo aperto. — Aperto is not the participle, but the 
adjective, and the sense is not, under the opened or cleared sky, 
but the open or clear sky, where nothing was to be seen, where 
there were no clouds ; the sky clear and unclouded, as it was 
before the storm began. Compare Lucret. 1. 29G ; 

“ qua re ctiam atque etiam sunt veuti corpora caeca ; 
qiiandoquidem, factis et iiiorihiw, acmula magnis 
amnibiiH iiivoniiiiitur, apei*!© corporo qiii sunt.” 

Bectora MULCKT. Compare Casti, . . . 

I cori molce.” 


160, 

FLECTIT EQUOS CURRUQUE VOLANS DAT LORA SElJlJNDO. 


Fi.ECTiT EQiTos, whcels his horses; not, however, so as to tuni 
them back, or in the direction opposite to that in which they liad 
come, but so as to form a curve, so as to make a circuit ; bends 
or inclines his course. See Ovid, Met. 169 (of Phaeton) : 

. . . “ nec qua comniissas flcctet habenas, 

ncc scit, qua sit iter,” 

and Eem. on ‘‘ flecte viam velis,” 5. 28. More skill being re- 
quired to bend or turn horses out of the right line, especially so 
as to make them round an object — as, for instance, a met a — 
without touching it, than to drive tliem straight forward, “ flee- 
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tere equos” oame to be used to Rignify the whole art of ehariot- 
driving ; Anthol, Lat. (Meyer), 1435 : 

flectore eqiios, nitida ccrtare palaoetra, 

feiTG iocoHi astu fallci'o, nosso fidem.” 

CuRRu SKCUNDO. “ CtiiTifs HeciuHluH qui sit, non satis per- 
spicio ; celerein enim poeta hoc vocabulo significaro vix potest, 
et felicem vel propitium cur dixerit, non apparet. Servius 
curriim ‘ Troianis obsequentera’ explicuit, quod loco non con- 
venit ; Neptunus enim Fi.EcrriT kquos et discedit. Facile esset 
CURSUQUR corrigere, sed coniectura non opus est, cum Cod. Rom. 
aliique fluctitqup] exhibeant, quod reponendiim esse videtiir,’’ 
Jahn. ‘‘CuRRTT secundo, celeri,’’ Ileyne. Wagner adopts, 
and in the following words would fain justify, tlie interpreta- 
tion of Heyne: “ Ventoutimur secundo, navigamus celeriter; 
unde celeritatis notio adhaerere potuit huic adieetivo.’’ All 
these interpretations are nearly equally erroneous. The word 
Hecumlm has but two meanings, either in Virgil or any other 
Latin writer : first, the primary one of second in rank or order, 
as in the expressions, “secaindae nionsae’’ {Avn, 8. 28,':!) ; “Hand 
ulli veterum virtute seeundus’’ {Aph. 11. I.) ; and secondly, the 

secondary meaning (immediately derived from and intimately 
conneeted with the primary) of seconding; going, or acting 
along with another, as a second, not priiuupal, actor. Tliis is 
its meaning in all such expressions as seen nd us vent us, so- 
cundus amnis, secuiidus fluctus, secundus clamor, 
secunda fortuna, secundae res, secundae aures; wind, 
river, wave, clamour, fortune, circumstances, ears of hearers, se- 
conding you, going along witli you : in all whicji expressions it 
means exactly the opposite of fidversus — adversus vontus, 
amnis, fluctus, clamor, adversa fortuna, advorsae res, 
adversae aures, being wind, river, wave, clamour, fortuiie, 
circumstances, ears of hearers, opposing you, going directly the 
opposite way to tliat wheih you are going. And so Caesar (apud 
Cic. ad Attic. 10. 8) : “ Omnia secuiidissima nobis, adver- 
sissima illis accidisse videntur.” ]3oth meanings of ^muidun 
flow from its root, seqaor; and, accordingly, it is by a com- 

IIKNUY, AENE1I>KA, VOL. I. 28 
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pound of its root that Servius correctly j*enders it in the passage 
before us, viz., by obsequens — going readily along with you 
in the direction you wish (English toward and towardly), 
seconding you. Both meanings descend with the word into the 
Italian : Alaman, Coltk. 3. 67 : 

per far piu adorno Ic sceondc mense.” 

Boecao. Nor, 36, h : Quantunque i sogni a quelle paiono fa- 
vorevoli, e con seconde dimostrazioni chi gli vede confortino/^ 
But with whom does the curriis go readily along ? whom 
does it second P mi obsequitnr The Trojans (“ IVoianis obse- 
quenti”), answers Servius — totally mistaking, as usual, his 
author’s application of a word which, having a vernacular know- 
ledge of the language, he nevertheless perfectly understands — 
and well replied to by Jahn : Loco non eonvenit ; Neptumis 
enim frectit equos et discedit.” The horses, answers Wag- 
ner; Neptune gives the reins to the chariot, and the chariot 
follows the horses, seconds the horses — “ cciirit volans secundo, 
impetum equonim sequente.” And Forbiger is of the same 
opinion as Wagner: Currus secundus est qui facile et ce- 
leriter sequitur equos.” What, then? To what or to whom 
else, if to neither of these, to neither the Trojans nor the 
horses, is the currus obsequens? Cui “ secundat iter” (Pro- 
pert. 3. 21. 14) ? Why, of course and as plainly as possible, 
to the driver, to the reins (Find. Tyih, 2, 11 : a^iyara irtioixoX- 
iva)^ to Neptune himself — “Neptuno secundat iter” — exactly as 
the aura, the breezy air, “ secundat iter nautis,” Propert. 3. 
21.14: 

** iam liqTiidum nautis aura secundat iter,” 

where the aura is the seconding or moving power — the power 
which moves the sailors on ; exactly as in our text the currus 
is the seconding or moving powder — the power which moves 
Neptune on, according to his will. The currus (not the car 
considered as apart from the horses, but the horses considered 
as drawing the ear) obeys every wish of the driver, secomh his 
will, “ obsequitur aurigae.” The driver dat lora, and the 
currus (the team, the gofipmiu, the horses drawing the chariot) 
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takes them, and does all the driver wishes — exactly the opposite 
of the procedure of the currus at the close of the first Georgic, 
which, regardless of^ the wishes of the auriga (“ neqiie audit 
currus habenas*’), goes where it pleases itself, and carries the 
auriga with it: “fertur equis auriga.’’ Compare 10. 687 : 

“ lalntur alta sccana fluctiiqiie aostuqiio secundo” 

[wave and tide seconding him, going readily along with him, 
helping him on, obseqncntibm rnmndautibufi ei itey'] ; Lucan, 5. 
458: 

“ indo rapi roepere rates, atqiie acqiiora* elasseiu 
eiirva sequi, qnao iaiii vento, fliictiiqiio secundo 
lapsa Palaestinas iiiicis contixit arenas” 

(where we have not only the “fluctus” seconding tlie 8liips, but 
this Hccondimj of the ships used as a variation of the just preced- 
ing “ coepere aequora classem sequr — a phrase itself affording 
an example of tlie simple uncompounded sequi used in the 
sense of Hocondhiff, acting obminious/g toivards, exactly as Ovid, 
3ret 1. m (of io) : 

. . . “ ct, si modo verba scqiiantur, 

orct opem”), 

Secundus being neither more nor less than an adjectival form 
of sequi, seque ns, the participle of sequi, should d bo 
as nearly as possible the equivalent of secundus; and so in 
point of fact wo find sequens to be, not only — whicli it were 
supererogatory to prove by example — in its primary, but in its 
secondary sense also. See Ovid, 3[ct. 5^ : 

. “ lana siia Hla sfqiicnto 

Stat. Silr. U- 0. U : 

“ noc saltein tiia di< ia coiitiiiontoiii 
qiiuo trino iuvenis foro tonabas, 
aut centum prope indices, prinscinain 
te Gcrm.micus arbitruiii .scq;ienti 
annonac dedit,” 

where Groiiovius : “‘sequens’ est facilis, obsequens, obe- 
diens procuranti Plotio”; and where the sense remains the 

28 * 
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same if we substitute seoundae for sequenti, just as in our 
te-xt the sense remains the same if we substitute sequenti for 
seoundo. See Eem, on “sequatur,” 4. 109. 

CuRHU, mt the chariot, considered as apart frotn the horses, 
but the horses considered as drawing the chariot — the yoke, the 
team. Or. to op/ua. Germ, dm gespann. See Georg, S, 89 : 

“ talis Amyclaci domitus Polluois habonis 
Oyllarus, et qiionim Graii mcminere poctae, 

Maitis cqui biiiiges, et magni ciirrus Achilli’’ 

(where by no possibility can ‘‘ ciirrus” mean aught but tli© 
horses of Achilles — ^the horses which drew his chariot). Aon. 7, 
163 : 

“ exerccntur equin, doniitaiitque in pulvoro curriis” 

{not, surely, break chariots, hut break horses in chariots, force 
and accustom horses to draw chariots) ; with which compare 12. 
350: 

“ ausii3 Pelidao prctium sibi poscer© enmis’^ 

(not the chariot, biit, as shown by “ nec equis aspirat A chillis/^ 
verse 352, the team, the genpann of Acliilles). Lucan, 7. 568: 

“ sangiiineiim voliiti qiialieiis Pellonn ilagolhini, 

Bistonas ant Mavors agilaiis, n vevbero saevo 
Palladia gtinnilct turbatos aegide «*uitiis’' 

[lashes his horses, frightened by the aegis of Pallas]. Claud. 
JRajJt. Proserp. 1. I : 

“ inferni raptoris cquoa, afflataque curru 
sidora Taonario, caligaiitcsquc profundac 
Iiinonia thalunios uadaci proderc cantu 
mens congest a iubet” 

[blown upon by the Taeiiarian t^am]. Sil. Ital. 4. 482 : 

“ condobat noctem devexo Cynthia curru, 
fratemis afflata rotis” 

(where the poet, so far from saying “ afflatti equis” does not 
even say “ afHata curru,” but only “ afflata rotis ”) ; and 
Alcaeus (ap. Himer.) kvkpui Sc y}<yav to apfxa ; also Georg, 
l.SU: 

“ fertur equis auiiga, neque audit cuinis habenas,” 
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where ‘‘ curras’^ in the latter part of the line i.s the varied repe- 
tition of “ equis” in the former, and the sense divested of its 
poetical ornament is simply fertur eqiiis auriga, ne^ue audiunt 
[eqiii] habenas exactly as in our text, ‘‘ ciirrus” in the latter 
part of the line is the varied repetition of “ eqni’* in the first 
part, and the sense is 

FLUCTIT EQUOa , MUUISQCR T0LA.N*.S »AT LORA SECUNDIS. 

In the Siime manner as ourrus, properly the inanimate 
seat or vehicle, is used to express both the seat (or vehicle) and 
the horses (or f)ther animals) drawing it : the horses (or other 
animals) drawing the seat or vehhde are used to express both 
the horses (or other animals) drawing the seat (or veliicle) and 
the seat (or vehicle) itself. See Horn. IL 3, 239 : 

. . . piyrifftp S' o ycpcaUf tKfKcvffe 5* fraipovs 

iirirouf ^fvyi/u/iet/ar roi S' oTpa\eus tridovTO. 
au S' ap* €0ri HpiapoSy Kara S' r)via reiyev oiriaa’a" 

Trap 5€ 01 AvTTiVMp vtpiKaWta fir]traro Sirppov* 

T« Se Sia Sfcatctfi/ veSioyS* ex®*' «»c6ay tirirous. 

«A\’ OT€ Srj p iKOvro fiera Tpaas Kat Axatovs^ 

€( iiriroiv avofiavT€s errt x^oya 7rov\vJ3oreipayy 
es fi^o’croy Tputap Kat Axaitfv €(TTixo»yro, 

Ovid, llerouL 2. 79 (of Ariadtie) : 

“ ilia (ii<)c invideo) fruitur mo.liorc niurito; 
iiique eapistrjitis tigrilnis alta sedet.’' 

Compare also Sil. 2. 197 (ed. lluperti) : 

turn saltu Asbyton conaiitom linqneiv pngn.'is 
orMMipat, incussa geiiiiiia inter ttniipora t lava, 
forvinitosque rotas turbataque freiia pavoro 
disiocto sjjargit collisa per ossa eerebro,” 

where “ frena” is the horses ;»ttnd see Item, on 1. 490. 
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161-162. 

J)EFKSSI AENKADAK QUAE PROXIMA I.ITTORA CIJUSU 
CONTEXDVXT VETERE ET LIMYAE VERTIJXTUR Al) ORAS 


The parallelism between the shipwreck of Aeneas’s fleet and 
tliat of Cneius Octavius, A. u. c. 550-551, is too strong to be en- 
tirely accidental. Both took place on the self-same waters, on 
the self-same African shore, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the self-same city of Carthage. The same “ Africus” was active 
on both occasions, and on both occasions the fleet, dispersed and 
driven on different parts of the shore, was seized by tlie natives, 
whose claim to it as lawful propeiiy was adjudicated on in the 
case of Cneius Octavius’s fleet by the Senate and people of Car- 
thage, exactly as in the case of the fleet of Aeneas, by Dido. 
“ Non haec sine numine divum,” or, if ray reader prefers plain 
prose, Aeneas’s shipwreck was as surely suggested by and 
modelled on that of Cneius Octavius as Don Juan’s was made 
up out of the scattered fragments of Ca])tain Bligh’s, Commo- 
dore Byron’s, and Erasmus’s. See Livy, 30. 24 (ed. Walker) : 

Cneio Octavio, duoentis onerariis, triginta longis navibus ex 
Sicilia traiicieuti, non eadcm fortuna fuit. In coiis])ectum forme 
Africae prospero cursu vectum primo destituit ventus ; delude 
versus in Africum turbavit, ac passim naves disiocit. Ipse cum 
rostratis, per adversos lluctus ingenti remigum labore enisus, 
Apollinis proraontorium tenuit. Onerariae, pars maxima ad 
Aegimurum (insula ea sinum ah alto claudit, in quo sita Car- 
thago est, triginta ferine millia ab urbe), nliae adversus iirbem 
ipsam ad Calidas Aquas delatae sunt. Omnia in conspectu 
(.\irthaginis eiraiit: ita(iue ex tota urbe in forum concursum est. 
Magistratus senatum vocare, populus in curiae vestibulo freraere, 
ne tanta ex oculis manibusque amitleretur prneda.” 
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163. 


KST IN SECESSU LONCJO LOCUS 


“ Siiiu secreto, ” Servius (ed. Lion). Sinuoso Libyae littore, 

“ locus in siuum ciirvatus,” Heyne. “ Tief ziiruckgezogene 
biicht/’ Thiol. In a deep retiring bay/' Conington. Very 
far, indeed, from the meaning ; which is not that the place was 
situated in a deep retiring bay, or in a bay at all, but that the 
place was far out of the way, out of the gangway, far retired. 
Compare Plin. Up. 2. 13 : “ Ille mens in urbe, ille in secessu 
contubernalis,’’ in my retirement, i. in tho country as opposed 
to tho city. Plin. Ep. 2. 17 (of his villa at Laurenturn) : 

lustisue do causis euin tibi videor incolere, inhabitare, diligere 
secessum Plin. lip. 3. 15 : Polls, ut libellos tuos in secessu 
legam.” Ovid, Trist 1. 1. : 

“ carmina socessiim scribentw ot otia (iiiaoriint.” 

And such precisely is the meaning of the words where our 
author uses them again, viz., 3. 229 : 

“ rursum in sec.pssii loiigo sub rupc cavata, 
arboriluis claiisi circniii atquu hoiTcntibus iiiiibiis, 
instruimus iiiciisas arisque reponiirius ignem/’ 

not in a long reach, bight, or niniiSy hut in far retirement, far 
apart. And why was tlie place so retired, so very much out of the 
way (se(;essu longo) ? Plainly because [a) Libya was itself 
tliinly j)eopled (verso 388, I^ibyao desorta poragro’’) ; and {h) 
because the intercourse between Europe and Libya — little even 
ill Virgil’s time — was none at all in Aeneas’s. Compare 1. 235: 

“ quid 111(5118 Afsncas in to cominitt(3rc tintuni, 
quid Trees potuore P quibus tot funera passis 
cunetiis ob Italiam terrarum (slauditur orbis;” 

1. 388 : 

ipse igiiotus cgoiis Libyan desertM penigro, 

• Kurupa atque Asia pulsus.” 
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Under such circunistaiiees, n place on the sea-shore, not very 
far from the new city the Tyrians were building, might very 
well be said to be in skcessu eonoo— far retired ; iu otlier word. , 
a very lonely place. 


m. 


1‘OHTl'M KFFKi'r 


Noi makes a port (“ die porto un’ isoletta lo fa,*’ Caro), btff- 
completes, perfects, makes-out {e~facii) a port, /. r. tiu’iis that 
into a poi*t which, but for tlic island in front, were no more than 
an inlet or bay. Compare (]Jaesar, Bell. Gall. 1. : “ Ilimo 

[montein] murus nireumdatiis arcem elRcit*’ [makes a complete 
arx of the mountain, turns the mountain into an arx]. Ovid, 
]Uef. 7. 170 : 

“ tros abonint nocto.s ul comua totu eoireiit 

orbem. postqiiaiii plenissiina fiilMit 
ac solida toiTjw Hpoctavit imagitld luiia” 

[completed the circle]. Juvenal, 14. *623 : 

. . , ** office stinimam 

bis septem ordiiiibus qiiam lex dignatur Othuiiis” 

[make-up the sum, complete the sum]. In no loss than three of 
the following examples of port.s made out, made good, or effec- 
tuated by opposite islands which serve as breakwaters to cer- 
tain loci on the mainland, the identical word is used which is 
used in our text, viz., efficeve : — Liv. 30. 24 : “ Insula ea [Aegi- 
munis] sinum ah alto claudit, in quo sita Carthago est, triginta 
ferme luillia ab urbe.** Plin. Ep. 6. 31 : “ In ore portus [Tra- 
iani] insula adsurgit, quae illatum vento mare obiaceiis frangat, 
tutumque ab utroque latere decursum navibus praestet.*’ Livy, 
20. 42 ; “ Cetcruiu sita Carthago [Nov. Cartliago in Ilisp.] sic 
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est. Sinus est maiis media fere Hispaiiiae ora, maxinie Afrieo 
vento oppositus, et quingeiitos passus introrsus retraotus, paululo 
phis passuuin in latitudiiiem patens. Iluius in ostio sinus parva 
insula obiecta ab alto portiun ab omnibus veiitis, juaeterquam 
Afrioo, tiitimi facit.” Strabo, 17. 1.6: ijttjv yap tan jcoXTrcuSiic, 
tiKpa^' ei^ TO TTiXayo^ irpojiijiXimtvti Soo* rouriov fitTd^v i/ 
t yao^ icpvrai KXttovan rov KoAfroi', TTanafSeliXtiTai yap avrov 
[tiurfj>] Kara ptiKo^. Caes. GalL th 11:^: “ llaeo insula 
[vi/i., Pharos], obiecta Alexandrine, portiim ellicit/’ Solinus, 
e. 6 : “ Euboea insula laterum obioctu elfieit Aulidis portum." 
Claud, hit///. ,iij : 

“ est ill <‘onspt‘etw loiige IwiiK 

est ])rocul iiigeiiti rogio Kiiniinota rcccssu 
insula qua resides fluetus iiiitescero eogit, 
in longiini producta latus : fractasque per undas 
ardiia traiiquillo curvantur brachiii ])ortii.** 

Claud, lie/l Gildoti. 521 : 

“ tonditurin longmii Caralift, tcnueniqm* per undas 
ohvia diinittit fracturum ttaiuiiia eollciu. 
eifieitur portus medium iiiaro ; lutaque vontis 
omnibus iiigciiti muiisucscunt stagiia rueessu.** 

And above all, Lucan, 2. 610 : 

‘‘ urbs [nrUndusiiiiu] est Dictacis oliin posscssa edlonis, 
quos Greta profugos voxere per aequora pu])peH 
Cecropiue, victuUi nientitis Thesea velis. 
bane latus angustum iam sc cogciitis in artum 
llesperiac, tenuem producit in aequora Jinguain, 
lladriaeas dexis (daudit quae co^nibus undas. 

HOC tanicn hue ai-tis iinmissiim faueilms acquor 
portus erat, si non violentos insula Coros 
exciperet saxis, lassaiy,iue refiinderet luidasi 
bine illiiic montes scopulosac riipis aperto 
Opposiiit natura niari, fiatusque removit, 
ut treiiiulo staixuit eoiitcntue fuiio eariiiae,“ 

wliere we have a reproduction of the Virgiliaii picture, even to 
the minutest particulars*: (rt), the port completed by the island 
ill front— 

“ nee tainen hoe. aitU iiuniissum fam ilms aeqlior 
portus erat, si non ... 7 iiiaiilu ...» 
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• (Virgirs ixsuLA PORTUM epmcit) ; (A), the rocky shore of the 
island receiving the brunt of the waves — 

V 

. . . “ si non violeiitos insula Coros 

cxcipcrot saxia, lasaaa .... iindns’* 

(Virgil’s OBIECTU I.ATKKfM QiriBCS OMNIS AH AM'O IfNJXA VKAN- 
orruK) ; (o), and then throwing them back again — 

. . . “ refimdcrct undns” 

(Virgirs SINUS iiKoucrros) ; (df), on each side of the entrance of 
the port, rocky precipices — 

“ hinc illinc .... aoopulosao riipis’* 

(Virgil’s uixc ATtitiE iriNc vastae rupes) ; {e), rising to the 
height and shape of mountains— 

. . . “ montes seopnlosae nipis” 

(Virgil’s GEMiNtaoE minantur in cvEi.irM scovuei’i; [J'), and 
sheltering the waters of the port from the winds-— 

. . . “ flatusqnc removit” 

(Virgil’s QfORI.'M SUB VERTICE EATE AEQUORA TUTA SlEEN'l') ; 

(ar), so that vessels were perfectly safe in it— 

“ ut treinulo starent contentae fiino carinac’* 

(Virgil’s me vkssas non vincula naves ulj>a 'rEXENT, unco 
NON ali.igat ancora morsu). 

Insui.a. “ Quura cfficcre portfun insula pariini accoin- 
modate dici mihi videretur, per insulain h. 1. peniiisulam 
significari putabam,” says Wagner (ad ed. Heyn. 1832 ), under- 
standing, with tlie translators and commentators generally, 
“ efficere portum” to be equivalent to “ facere portum." To be 
sure, the gloss was withdrawn by its author immediately on his 
becoming aware of the application of the expression by Caesar 
to the island of Pharos, and by Solinus to the island of Euboea 
(see above) ; but it could hardly have been made by any one 
who was not also unaware of tlie frequent use of efficere in 
the sense not of facere, but of e- facere, or makiiig-out, 
making-good, completing. 

Laterum : not merely smooth low sides or strands, but — as 
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shown first by obiecfu — always expressive of an olyedion or 
presentation of an obstacle; and, secondly — ^by the application of 
latus elsewhere to the steep side of a precipice or mountain — 
the more or less elevated, precipitous, abrupt sides or flanks of 
the island : Georg. 4. ^18: 

. . . ‘‘est 8pecTi8 ingons? 
oxesi latere in mentis, quo plurima vento 
cogitur, inque sinus scindit seso unda reduclos” 

[where the very words of our text are, with a very slight alter- 
ation, repeated]. Acn. 6‘. 1^2 : 

" oxcifiuin Euhoicae latus ingens rupis in antrum.” 


Stat. 8ik, k- h’ ^ • 


. . . “ qua nobilis Appia creseit 

in latus, f?t molles .solidus preniit tigger arcmis** 

[grows into a side, i. e. into a steep flank, a perpendicular cre- 
pido. The road consists of so much building that its side pre- 
sents the appearance of the perpendicular side of a wall, house, 
or other building — is not a mere paved track over the country, 
but an elevated structure, presenting a side]. The interpreta- 
tion is confii-med by another quotation from Stat., Bik. 17. 2^8: 


“ insequitur sublime fcreiis nigrantibus ulis 
ttbruptum Boretis ponti latus” 


[a lofty wave presenting a perpendicular face or side : in our 
author’s own language, 1. 109, “praeruptus aquae mons”]. 

The plural number is used in order to be general ; in oi-der 
not to enter irarticularly into the shape of the island ; in order 
not to detain the reader with the minute information with which 
Corii)pus, in his imitation of the passage {de Luudih. Judin, mi- 
noria, 1. 102), has detained his reader, vi/., that one side of the 
island looked towards the sea,, while the other looked towards 
the port : 

. . . “ jtars prospicit una 

inimtULsuiii itol.-igus; pai-s rt*spu it allcni portuni, 
l)ortuin queui gciiiiuac coiiiplexnnt Itracliia ripaw 
motuiibus appositis, rupidos coutemnero venttm 
i^t faciimt, praebontqiio saliim .statione quictum ; 

Ht'tpionHis fningimt obieeto iiianiioro Huctiis, 
ft proliibfiit refluas <'iiigu.stis faiicibiis tmdus.” 
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- QUIBUS OMNIS AU Al/rO 

FH AXfilTUU INQUE SIXUS SCINDIT SKSK UN1>A RKDUCTOS 


The picture presented is that of the waves breakiug on the 
seaward sides of the island, and then retreating, or sucked hack 
into tlie sea. Simide, (K)iiformaLle to nature, and harinonious 
with the context as this picture is, it is anjdhing but the picture 
which the commentators have found in the words. Some see in 
them the sea breaking on the island, and then not retreating or 
sucked back, but passing round the island on each side, and 
forming on each side a “ reductus sinus,’’ from tlio union of 
which “reducti sinus” behind the island results the port. See 
La Cerda’s sketch or plan (an ada 2 )tation of the description be- 
fore us to tlie port of Carthagena, in Spain), with the words 
reductus sinus” inscribc^d on each of the arms or inlets which — 
passing round the island, one on eatjh side, and meeting behind 
it — form the port ; and Lemaire, in liis edition of Ileyne : 
“ SciXDiT SB IN SINUS UEDUCTos, ot roHuens circa duas extremi- 
tates insulae, aditum utrumque soquitur multo et sinuoso ilexu, 
atque penetrat usque in intimum portiim.” Others, on the con- 
trary, see in them the sea breaking on prominences of the island, 
and received up into hollows or inlets between those promonto- 
ries : “ Excipit haec insula vim undarum, quae in sinus eius intror- 
sus retraotos fractae scissaeque se insinuant,” Wagner (1861), 
Forcellini, Tasso {Gerun. Lib, 15, Ladewig (“Zuriick- d. li. 
Iandeinwai4;s gezogene buchten an der insel”). Both views are 
incorrect. La Cerda's, flrfilty because the indefinite plural, 
SINUS, cannot signify two definite sinuses — must, in order to 
signify tivo^ have the numeral added to it, as in Ovid’s pictiu'o 
of the insula Tiberina,” Met, 15, 7J9 : 

“ scinditur in geniinas pai-ttis irin-innfluiis ainnis ; 

Insula nomrn liabet ; latoruiiiqiic a parti; iluorinn 
poiTigit at'(j[uak*s media lelluiv lacertos;” 
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socondlyy because it is not easy to conceive tlie tchoh water 
coming from the deep (omnis unda ab alto) to pass round the 
island and be received into the port — a part at least of it should 
be kept out, obiectu laterum, and if it was all received, such 
reception of the whole of the water from the outside would hardly 
be consistent with the perfect safety and undisturbed trancpiil- 
lity of the interior; and thirdly^ where the siime words 
occur again, viz., Georg, If, Ifl8 : 

. . . “ ost spccua 

cxeai latere in montis, quo pluriimi veuto 
eogitiir, inque sinus seimlit seso unda r«‘ductos," 


there is neither, on tlie one hand, island or other object to divide 
the sea into two definite sinuses; nor, on the other hand, a 
port formed by the reunion of two sinuses — nothing but the 
beating of the sea upon a mountain side. And Wagner’s view 
is also incorrect, first, because it is impossible for the sea to 
divide itself (sk) into sinuses whieli are parts of the island, 
or otliorwise than into parts of itself ; secondly, because the 
reception of the whole of the water from the deep sea into inlets 
on the side of the island liad been as inconceivable, or, if less 
inconceivable, as wholly useless and to no purpose, as its recep- 
tion into the port itself; and, thirdly, because sinuses in the 
side of the island had been unnecessarily introduced into the 
picture — had served no other purpose ^an to confuse the view, 
to distract the attention from the bay behind the island (the 
main object, and for tlie sake of which alone the island was 
drawn), and fix it on bays of the island itself. What, then, are 
the “reducti sinus” into which the sea, after its breaking on 
the sides of the island, or in eoiisequence of its breaking on the 
sides of the island (fuaniutur), divides itself (s(’ini)IT skse) ? 
And, first of all, inasmuch as ^‘reducti sinus” represent a com- 
plex idea, or sinuses of a particular kind, what are tlie 
sinuses themselves abstracted from their descriptive charac- 
ter (“reducti”)? Into what sinuses does the sea, by its 
breaking on the island, divide itself ? Is it into bays, or arms, 
or inlets, such as have been imagined both by La Cerda and 
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Wagner P Impossible : first, because such bays, or arms, or 
inlets, are never found to exist where the sea breaks (frangi- 
tur), but always where the sea is not broken, precisely in the 
intervals between the prominent points or heads on which the 
sea breaks; and, secondly, because inque sintts scindit sese uni)A 
REDUCTOs, being too intimately connected with frangitur — 
too plainly a variation of frangitijr — to have a moaning so di- 
rectly opposite to FRANGiTUR, can by no possibility signify runs 
up (unbroken), so as to form bays, inlets, sounds, or creeks, 
whether at each side of the island or in the island's side. What 
other sinuses, then, are meant, if not bays, inlets, or creeks? 
or what other sinuses are there at all? Is not sinus, in its 
application to the sea, always a bay, inlet, sound, or creek ? I 
answer. No. Sinus, in its application to the sea, is— and not 
at all rarely, but, on the contrary, very frequently — something 
wholly different from bay, inlet, gulf, or creek ; and it is precisely 
their ignorance of this second sense in which sinus is applied to 
the sea which has led commentators into their great mistake con- 
cerning the meaning of our text. Very familiar with the sea’s 
horizontal sinuses — the sinuses of the sea’s edge ; the sea’s 
bays, and gulfs, and inlets, and creeks — they have wholly ig- 
nored its vertical sinuses, the sinuses of its surface, its bil- 
lows rising and falling, sinuating along with a serpent’s (not 
horizontal, but vertical) sinuosity. And yet the following no 
less graphic than unmistakable picture of such a sinus — such 
a sinuating wave — such a rising and falling alternately up and 
down billow — is our author’s own {Gcory, 3, 237 ) : 

“ fluctus uti, medio coepit quum albosccre ponto, 
longius, ex altoque sinum trahit ; utciiic volutiis 
ad terj’as immune sonat p^r saxa, ncqiie ipso 
nionto minor pro(?umbit,” 

where it is not possible that any sinus of the sea’s edge, any 
creek, bay, gulf, or inlet can be meant ; and the sinus spoken 
of must of necessity bo a billowy wave — a billow fluctuating 
up and down. Compare Aen, 11. : 

“ qualis iibi altemo procurrens gurgite pontus 
nunc ruit ad terras, scopiilosque superiacit unda 
spumeus, cxtremamqiie sinu perfiindit arenam,” 
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(where ^‘sinu” can only he an up-and-down sinus; a wave 
regarded as sinuous, not in breadth, but in^ vertical height). 
Senec. Nat. Qiiaest. 3. 28 (of a universal deluge) : ‘‘ Nam ut 
aeris, ut aetheris, sic huiiis element! [aquae] larga materia est, 
multoque in abdito plenior. Haec fatis mota, non aestu, nam 
aestus fati ministerium est, attollit vasto sinu fretum, agitque 
ante se. Deinde in miram altitudinem erigitur : et illis tutis 
horainum receptaculis superest” (raises the sea with a vast 
sinuating swell, a swell rising and falling as it advances). Gfrat. 
FaHsc. Cyncg. 38 : 

“ qua ciiltor Latii poi* opaca silontia Tibris 
labitur, iiupie sinus niagno voiiil ore niariuos ” 

[mt^ surely, into the marine bays, hut into tlie marine billows, 
into the sea sinuating up and down). Also, Petr. Apollon., I)e 
EaxkL Hieimol. 2 (De la Bigne, 7. 652) : 

. . . “ voliiti qiiuni littora saevus 

advoniena opcrit ainiioso vertice pontus, 
aicca rotrocedens in ao lapsusque reliiiquit ” 

(a great wave or swell, the top of which topples over so as to 
convert it into a sinus, which, having flooded the beach, re- 
treats exactly as the sinuses of 11. 624, and Georg. 3, 237 ^ 
just quoted). Ovid, Met. 11. 552: 

. . . “ spoliisque [w*. navis] aiiiniosa supcrstans 

unda, velut victrix, sinuatas dcapicit undas 

(the sinuating water; the water thrown into, not, of course, 

horizontal, but vertical sinuses). Prudent. Pngchom. 650 : 

* 

“ non alitor oocinit respectans victor biantem 
Israel rabiem poiiti post torga niinacis, 
cum iarn i)rogrediens qjilcarot liltora kicoo 
ultoriora pode, stridensque per extliua ealcis 
inoiis niorot pendentis aquae, nigrosquo relapso 
gurgito Xilicolas fundo dcpreiidcret iino, 
ac refluente sinu iam redderet unda iiatatum 
piscibus, et nudas praeceps operirct arenas ” 

f where ‘^refluente sinu*' is the sinuating billowy water, flowing 
back to the bed from which it had been removed by super- 
natural power, exactly as “sinu perfundit arenam . . . saxa 
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fugit, littusqiio vado labente reliquit’’ is the siiuiating billowy 
water which first deluges the strand, and then returns to its bed, 
sucking the stones along with it). Lucan, 5. 615 (of the storm 
in which Caesar crossed the Adriatic) : 

“ ah I qiiotios frustra piilwitoa aequore niontca 
ohniit ilia dies I qtiam eelsn oacMimina pessiim 
tell ns victa dedit! non ullo cd. Tanchn.] littoro surjrniit 
tani validi fliictns^ alioqiio ox orhe voliiti 
a magno voiiore man, miindnmqiie^ oocrfens 
monstriferos agit unda sinus ’* 

[where the commentator: “ Sumitur hoc verbum pro undarum 
contortis flexibus”]. Compare Val. Flacc. 2. 498 : “ Monstriferi 
inugire sinus” (wliere he is speaking of the sea monster to 
which Hesione is exposed) : 

“dat in-ocul interoa sigiium Neptunus, ct una 
monslnfori mngiro sinus, Sigoaqno jaistis 
aggloinorare frotiim, cuius stcllautia glauca 
lumina niibe tn’iriunt, atquo ordiiu* curva trisulco 
fuhuincus quatit ora fragor, pelagoquc roiiionso 
cauda redit, passosque sinus rapit ardua cervix ” 

(in both which last places “monstriferi sinus” is not the monster- 
bearing creeks or inlets, but the monster-bearing, sinuating 
waters, monster-bearing billows of the great deep). Also, 
Ennodius, Dictio 2Uy verba Diomedis, rum uxoru adulteria cogno- 
rmet : “ Stationi propior fuit liquentis error elerneiiti : portuin 
in genitali solo perdidi, quern saejie in vasti gurgitis sinibus 
adquisivi.” [Diomede, complaining of his wdfe’s infidelity 
during his absence at Troy, says : “ I was better off (nearer a 
safe ‘ static ’) wlien wandering on the sea than I am here at 
home. On the sea I often found a safe port ; 1 find none here, 
at home, on my native soil. I^am not in port here, 1 must go 
on further; let us go, &c.” In this passage sinus is used of 
the deep sea, means some kind of wave or swell of the deep 
sea — not the bays and inlets, hut (he sinuating w'aters, the 
billows of the vast deep]. Ovid, Ars Amat, 3, 1/^7 : 

“ hanc placet omari testudinc Cyllenea ; 
sufetineat similes fluctibus ilia sinus ” 

(this one wears her hair fastened up with a comb ; let that 
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other use no comb, nor fasten up her liju’r at all, but wear her 
hair formed into sinuses (alternate hills and hollows), re- 
sembling the waves (alternate hills and hollows) of the sen). 

The subject, therefore, of our text is neither two inlets, one 
on each side of the island, nor several inlets in the island itself. 
The subject of our text is the siniiating water, the water alter- 
nately rising and falling, the water forming ripples, as we say 
in English, when the rising and falling is on a small scale — 
billows, as we say, when it is on a large one. The formation 
of these ripples or billows is accurately described in our text — 
QXJiBUS [lateribus] omms itnda au ai/jo FR vxcnTUU, by which 
(sides of the island) all the water coming from the deep is 
broken (FRANOfTxrR) — not, be it observed, is literally broken, 
into smaller parts or pieces, spray or foam, or so that there 
is any breach of continuity at all (the breac^h of continuity, 
such as it is, is expressed by scindit sksk), but is hvokm as 
tlie sea is said to be broken by a mole, or dam, or breakwater, 
or the wind by a hill, or wall, or hedge ; Claud. BvlL Gildon. 

rm : 

. . . “ tomioim[iic xx'V uudsw 

obvia dimittit fracturiim flaniiiui folloiii.” 

Plin. Ej), 2. 17, 17 : ‘‘Similiter Africum [Xystus] sistit, atque 
ita diversissimos ventos alium alio latere frangit ot finit,” /. e, is 
figuratively broken, has its force broken ; exactly as Cic. pro 
Marcello (ed. Lamb.), p. 567: “Nulla est enini tanta vis, tanta 
copia, quae ferro ac viribus dobilitari frangirpic non possit." 
Claud. Lam SerenaCy 137 : 

. . . “ tu sola fiomootoiii 

fraogero, tu blaiido j)otcras seruioni^ modori.” 

Claud. Itajd. Proserp. 7. 73 : 

. . . “ si forte ad vers us acnos 

Aeolus obieeit posies, vaiioscit inaius 
impetus, ct fra(;tae redeunt in idaustni proeellae.’’ 

Claud, in liujin. 1. 70 : 

. . . “ ceu murmiirat alti 

iinpaoata quios polagi, eum Samine fracto 
diirat adhuc saevitque tumor, dubiurnquo i)er aestiim 
lassa w'cedeiitis ffiiitaiit vestigia veriti.” 

HKNUY, AENEIDEA, VOX.. I. 
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The water coming from the deep then has its force broken, iU 
impetus broken, on the sides of the island — Griilielm. Tyr. Jiel/. 
Sacr, 13, 5: “A parte vero septentrionali portus civitatis [Tyri] 
interior, inter turres geniiiias habot ostium, infra moenia tamen 
reoeptus ; nara cxtcrius insula fluctibus obiecta, aestuantes pelagi 
primos frangens impetus, inter se et solum tiitam navibus 
praebet stationem, ventis inaeoessam, soli tamen obnoxiam 
Aquiloni’’ — and what more? splits itself, tears itself (scindit 
sese) into ripples or sinuations or undulations wdiich are drawn 
back or retimi back (iiEDiic'ros) from the opposing (okiectu) 
sides of the island — those ri])ples or sinuations which so force 
themselves, and especially in rough weather, on the attention of 
every one who stands on the edge of an iron-bound shore and 
looks down on the water. Ct^mpare Petron. IVoJ. Halos, : 

. . . “ celsa qua Toiu^dos iiiaro 

dorso rcpftllit, tumida eonsnrgnnt frcta, 
imdaquo rcsultat scissa,” 

where W'e have the almost exact coi)y of the pic^ture in our text — 
in “ Tenedos,” the insui.a ; in “dorso,’’ the ohiectu i.atkhum ; 
in “mare” and “tumida freta,” the omnis vnda ah alto; in 
“repellit,” the fkaxojtuk; and in “rosultat scissa” the st:iNJ)iT 
SESE IX sixus UEDUCTos; alsifi, Lucan, 2, 616, quoted above : 

** ncc taincu hoc arctis iinmissuni faucibiis acfpioT 
portus crat, si non violcntos insula Coros 
fXfij)oret saxis, Jassasquo rcfundorct undas,” 

where w^e have the repetition of the picture — in “ aequor,” the 
oMXis TTNDA AH ALTO ; ill “portus,” the roiiTiTM ; in “insula,” 
the INSULA ; in “ exciperet saxis,” the ohiectu ].ateiium ; in 
“lassas,” the euaxoitur ; and in “refunderet undas,” the kk- 
nucTos sinus; alfiio, Lucretius, 6. 694 : 

“ praotcroa, iiiagna ex parti mare niontis ad cius 
radices frniigit fluctus, aestuinque rosorbet,’* 

where “mare"' is the vnda, “mentis ad eius radices" the 
OHIECTU laterum, “ frtiiigit fluctus” the FRAXcaTUR, and 
“aestiim resorbet” the sinus REinc'ros of our text; aliMO 
Senec. Wore, Orf. 731 : 
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“ utqiio iiivolutoi frangit loiiio salo 
opposita fluctus Lcucaa, et lassiis tumor 
in litoro ipso fipuniat,” 

where “fluetiis” ia the unda of our text; “ lonio salo,’’ the 
alto; “opposita,” the oiUKLTtr latkrum ; “frangit,” the 
FRANGiTUR ; aiul “ Leueas,” tlie ixsula ; and rseudo-- 
Egesippus, E,md. Ilierotiol. 3. W (of tlie port of Joppa) : 
“ Caedeiitibus itaqiie littus advorsis Boreao flatibus, immane, 
quantum umlao attolluntur; quae soopulia illisae fragorem 
ingentem excitant, atqiie in lluctua relapsao, inquietum ilium 
maria sinum reddiint,” et(\, wliero, however different tlie 
“sinum,” “undao”iathe omnis unda of our text; “soopulia 
illisae fragorem ingentem excjitant,” the i.atkhum ojukctu 
FRANG iTuii; and “in fluctus relapsae,” the ix sixus scixdit sese 
REDUCT os. The REUUCTos SIXUS, then, into which all the water 
coming from the deep splits itself up, are not the bays or inlets 
of the shore, but the vortical sinuationa, the up-and-dowii 
heaviiigs or ripples of the water reflected or driven back from 
the “obiecta latera” which have broken the force of the said 
water. That this, and no other, is the pii^tiiro presented by our 
text, is shown, first, by its conformity with nature, such being 
precisely the plienonienon whi(4i presents itself wherever a bold 
shore (whether of an island, or of the mainland, it is no matter) 
is exposed to the open sea ; the waves break on it, and divide 
themselves into sinuses which return back, or are drawn back, 
into the main body of water; the main body of water alter- 
nately throws itself on the obstructing land, breaks on it, and 
returns in veitical ripples, sinuatious, or billows of greater 
or less magnitude in proportion to the size of the breaking 
wave, and may be traced oiit*to sea, until they are lost in and 
obliterated by the incoming waves. That this is the pic- 
ture presented by our text is further shown by a comparison 
with Geonj, 4. quoted above, where the view is of the sea 
thrown back by the mountain side on wliich it boats, and di- 
vided into “redueti sinus;” and wliero, there being no port, no 
biiy, behind, covered from the sea by the mountain side, there 
can be no division of the sea into two arms, or “ sinus reducti,” 
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in the sense asKsigned to the word hy La Cerda, and after La 
Cerda by Lemaire ; and where Wagner sre-eni rant sinuses, or 
liollows of tliG mountain into which the sea enters, are incon- 
sistent, not only with the expression “latere montis,” signifying 
a mountain side, or wall, hut with the so pei’fect safety of the 
roadstead for ships — “ static tutissima nautis” — the perfect safety 
of the roadstead for ships arising entirely from the water being 
deep up to the very side of the mountain, and so there being no 
danger for ships running aground, and from the mountain’s 
side being one unbroken wall, uninterseeted by creeks or ravines, 
and so affording perfect shelter on that side from the wind, viz., 
under the side of the mountain as under a lofty mole. The 
“ reducti sinus” of both pictures are precisely the same, viz., the 
sinuses into which the wave — thrown back, in the one case from 
the opposing “ latus,” in the other ease from the opposing 
“latera” — splits or divides itself (scindit sksk) as it returns into 
and blends with the main body of water. Nor are these “re- 
ducti sinus” of tlie two pictures the same as each other only; 
they are the same as all “reducti sinus” — the same as all 
sinuses formed by water reflected or thrown back by an ob- 
stacle, no matter of what kind — even by a mere sand-heap : 
Ambros. l{c.raem, 3. ^ (od. Monach. Benedict. 1686): “Ait 
enira Dominus per nubcm ad lob inter alia etiam de maris 
claustro : * Posui ei fines, apponeus claustra et portas, Dixi au- 
tem ei : lTs(pie hue venios, nec transgredieris, sed in teipso con- 
terentur fluotus tui.’ Nonne ipsi videmus mare frequenter 
undosum, ita ut in altum fluctus eius tanquam mons aquae 
praeruptus insurgat, ubi impetum suum ad littus illiserit, in 
spumas resolvi, repagulis quibusdam arenae huinilis repercus- 
sum, secundum quod s(u*iptum est*: ‘ Aut non tijiicbitis me,’ dicit 
Dominus, * qui posui arenam fines man.’ Infirmissimo itaque 
omnium vilis Sabulonis pulvore vis maris intoinpesta cohibetur, 
et velut habenis quibusdam caelestis imperii praescjripto sibi fine 
revocatur, violentiqiie aequorls motus in sese frangitur, atque in 
reductos sinus sues scinditur” — where this ancient student of 
Vii’gil — ^more ancient than even Servlus himself — using Yirgil’s 
very w^ords, describes the sea as broken (“frangitur”), and thrown 
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back (“repercussiim”), and divided (“scinditiir”) into “reductos 
sinus;” and, to place the sense in whioli he understands the 
Virgilian expression beyond the possibility of doubt, not merely 
into “ reductos sinus,” but “ rediietos sinus its own “ re- 

ductos sinus, reductos sinus of therefore, neither into two 

“reducti sinus,” passing round the island and meeting behind 
so as to form a port, nor into “ reducti sinus” or hollows of the 
seaward si<le of the island. These “reducti sinus,” whether 
observed or not, whetlior expressly indicated by poet or painter, 
constitute, in point of fact, a part of every sea-shore view; are, 
in the nature of tilings, insejiarable from every sea-shore. 
Expressly pointed out by our author in our text, as well as in 
the Foiirtli (Joorgic and the Elevcntli liook of the Aeneis, they 
are alluded to in the word “remurmurat,” 10. 291 : 

“qn;i vada iu»u spiniiit, noc fraota rcumrmurat iinda; 
aod inaro iiioffcnsuui cre.sct'iiti allabitur aestu '* 

^ — ^in other words, wIku'o the ri 2 >[)ling back and forward of the 
water on the beach is so gentle that it cannot be heard, and is 
scarcely to be observed, /. c. whore the sinuses, whether ad- 
vancing or (“rediKiti”) returning, make no noise, and are hardly 
observable. They are contained — altliougli not totidem rcrbis, 
yet substantially — in Petronius's “ uiida resultat scissa,” and 
in IiU{jan’s (6. 21) 

. . . “ illisum sc’opulis rcvoineiitibus a(Hiiior,” 

no less than In Lucretius’s “ aestum resorbet," 6. 694 ; 

practcroa, magiia o.v parti, maro inoiitis ad ciiid 
radices fraiigiL Suctus, aestuinquc resorbet,” 

where the “radioes mentis ” are Virgil’s “ latera insulae;” 
“mare,” Virgil’s alto; “fluctus/’ Virgil’s uxda; “frangit,” 
Virgil’s FRANorruR ; “aestum,” Virgil’s sinus; and “resorbet,” 
Virgil’s uKDucTos. They are similarly conttiined in the 7r«A/p- 
^ioOiov fcufta of Homer, Od. i}, J^dO : 

• . . VOAlppoOlOU $€ filU aVTlS 

rrjKov de (iiv e/i/SoAf vovrw : 

in the TraXionoOioKTi of Apollonius, 1. 1166: 

. . . aAAo iie vovros 

KXviii na\ippodioi(Tt (ptp^y : 
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in the BuwXoii' KUIWTUIV of Kurlpidos, llmibii, (ed. Poi-soii), 
where the ghost of I’olydorus says : 

Kftfim S' «ir’ oKToiSf aWoT* ty voprou troAw, 
voWots 5iau\ois KufiLa,r(ai/ ffiopoufi€Pos .* 

in tli 0 (7\(2ojuf i/or «7roK()/v'frfl£ of Procopius (tie Avdtficihs^ 1. 6): 
Tou Sc kuXttuv iTTi Oari/uu fia(iTvpiov o/Kc>SojU»/fTa/itro^- /juaiAti/^* 
t)V TTportpor ov uvtOtiiciv AvOifito fxanTVpi jrat/ avrqv ^aXtara rtiv 
Tuv koAttou Kfii T(t fxkv KorifTTrfSa Tov isfntv nnavofifvti 

( 7 rfk'A(t>^(>juei'Cf Tti Ti;c 0«A«(r<ri/c to iv\(toi iiriitKunj c\£<. ov 

y(tf} ^vv Oofwjiu} TO kXvSmviov eTravtoDiKOi' tiTtt tit; ruv<; tKiiini 
XiOovc uoutrrrtTai, nvh ^iyaXa to KV^a oia 76 ra tiaXaa- 

aiUy Kti£ (7)^i^o/iei'Oif uTTOKoiviTui VCl'oIvitlti'^ etc t^SoC 

tiAAa TTOtniCTi flUf TTOOiTlfVtiy aiWTTtiXov Si ov iTTlsf^UVll 
T»/C 7*/Ci (tvafTTfntpii ct fiovov* OXldi ill tlic Si\o^tvaij To nv^a 
nricAi/paic Kui avTuTToSiSovfTa^' of Strabo, 3. I H ct kol tov 
A ntOTOTtXl] ^Jl/flTtl* O IlofftlStiM'/OC Olffc O^fOuKj aiTlUdOui D/P TTtiptiA- 
<ui» Kcii Tfiv Muvoov(Tiav [^littori ot M^auritaiiiao ^littoribus llis* 
paiiiae et Mauritaniae]]* twv TrXimidvoiSivv kui rtvv u/nrtoTiwv* 
iraXtoooiiv yoo (jtauoi Ttjv OaXaTrav btu to retc rufowc v\//iiXag n 
K'tu rpa^ettiC tn'tii, St^c/uti^ac re to kv/lhi akAjjptoc Kai ayruToSt- 
Soi/tfrtc (n/ Ijiiffjat). ravavTia yap OivutSug cirac nai TaTTHvatj rac 
TrAtttrrac, opOw(: Xtyofv, If tlicj are sometimes stated fas in 
tlio epigram of Agatbias Seliolastious, Ant/iol, PaL (ed. Uiibiier), 
10. 14 : 

€i;5ia (itv vovros Troinpjpfrat’ oo yap arjTrjS 

K JfiaTa \fUKaiif(i tppiKi 

ujK£Ti 5e (TirtAaSetreri ire^itfAatr^tta’a $a\a(r(ra 
(/xjra\ii/ avTwiros vpas fiados (KTaytrai. 

[Tranqiiille (|iii(U>in pontiia ])urpuri8sut ; non taiim vtaitus lliictus jilbk-ut Irtanori? 
Milcatoa ; lurquc iiiiu scopiilis eircunifractuiu nuiro nirsua ex-atlvoisu in profumlum 
tlodiicitur] ] 

to be altogether absent, allowance is to be made for the (jranim 
mlis with which all poetical statements are seasoned. In the 
picture before us, as well as in its counterpart, Gconj. IflS^ 
quoted above, and in the picture presented 11. 624, quoted 
above, tlie vertical sinuosity of the sea, L e, the sinuosity of the 

* This Latin fxplanation (including piircntlu'sis) is fioni the Latin translation 
of Strabo, ivfcniiicd by IMullcr and Diibner, oditors of the Strabo from which llio 
(|ii(;tution is nijub*, vi/., Paris, LSo3, l! vols. oct. 
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sea’s surface as contradistinguished from the sinuosity of the 
sea’s edge is at its mean. In the picture presented 1. 109 : 

. . . “ inscquitur ciiuiiilo pracniptus aquae mons. 
hi sumino in fluctu x>eiulent, his inula dchiscens 
teiraiii inter riiictua aperit;” 

and 3. 564 : 

“ tolliiiiur ill cacluiu curvato gurgitc* et idem 
subdiicta ad manes inios dcsedimus imda;” 

and Gconj. quoted above, the same sinuosity is at its 

maximum ; and in the picture JO. 291 : 

qua vada non spirant, nee fracta remurmurat Hilda 
sod mare iiiofteiisum cifisceiiti allabitur aestii,’’ 

at its maximum. 

SciNDiT SKSF, not equivalent to sciiiditur, but signifying 
that the action sutfered by the water is tlie action of the water 
on itself, that the water splits or cleaves itself on the sides of 
the island by its own force, by dashing against them. In 
similar eireiimstaiujos a Grreek had used the middle voice, an 
Eiiglishimiii his reflective (“ splits itself,” the exact Virgiliau 
form), or his neuter (splits). 

(iiJiBUs SCINDIT SKSK IN. Oil wliicli it hishos itself into, etc. 
The words inquk sinus scindit sfsk .... kkductos, 
describing not anything peculiar to the island, but only a plie- 
nonieiiou which takes place equally wherever waves break ou 
later a, are placed last, occupy the least iinpoi’taiit position in 
the verso, exactly as they are placed last in the foiu’tli Georgie, 
wliere they are complementary of “cogitur,” as liere of fran- 
(aruR, not expressive of anything peculiar to the static 
naviuni there described. 


166-167. 

IIINC ATQrK flINC VASTAE RUTES (iEMLMQUK MINANTUR 
IN CAELUM SCOrULI 

Not MINANTUR VASTAE RUPKS OEMINIQUE SCOIM LI, for tlieil 

there had been four scopuli, two on eaijli side, hut (sunt) 

VASTAE Rl rivS, OEMIMQUE MINANTI’R SCOIM LI, llnU’e bcillg Olllv 
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two scopiili, one on eacli side. On each side of the water are 
rupes, and out of these riipes rises, on each side of the water, 
one scopuliis. That the scopum are not to be considered as 
distinct from the uu pes, but as rising out of and forming part 
of them, and at the same time overlianging the water, appears 
fVoni the immediately following words : quorum sue vertiuk 
l.ATE AEQUORA TUTA SILENT. Compare Lucan, 2. 619 : 

liiiio illinc montes Bf-()|mlosac rupis aperto 
opposuit naiuru iiiuri,’* 

where “monies scopulosae rupis’’ presents the very picture pre- 
sented by Virgil’s vastae rupes oeminioup: mixantur scopuli, 
viz., that of a liigli nx^ky cliff, broad below and pointed above, 
bounding on either side an inlet of the sea. Also, Ilomer, 
(ML 1(1 87: 

OU rr€pl TTfTpTj 

* yiKi^aros rerux'^ine BtajATepts ufnpoTfptifBev. 

IIlXC A'lQUE lilNC : tuaTtfm, a|u^(|>f^T^)^vOLv (Horn. 0(/, 

10. 88y just quoted), on oacli side — not of the island, but — of 
the poii or harbour. See Lucan, ifbl .supra, “ Ilinc illinc,” where 
there is no room for ambiguity, and whore only the entrance of 
the harbour on the mainland, not on the island, (;an by possi- 
bility bo meant. 

lii'PEs, not niiTcly rocks, but liigh rocks; rocky heights or 
banks, more or less steep. SenecL Ce/cs*. ad Marc, ‘20 : “ Tot 
sujiprimet niontes, et alibi impes in altum novas expriiiiet.” 
Aon, 3.01,7: 

. . . “ vastosqiM; ab rupo Oy<;lopa» 

prospicio ” 

(where “rupe” is the rocky slope or side of Aetna). Livy, Ji7. 27 : 
“ A mari exesae llucfibus rupes claudunt ; ita, ut qiiibusdam 
locis superpendeTitia saxa plus in 'altum quam quae in statione 
sunt naves i)roniineant ” (where the “ saxa” spoken of are the 
sax a constituting the “rupes,” or rocky heights or banks). 

Gemini. I entirely agree with Pierius against Servius that 
GEMINI is not pares, but simply duo; Horn. Od, 12. 73 : Oi 
St Sv(»} oKOTTtXot : Od. 10. 87 : 

. . . ov ir€pi TtfTpri 

r)\i0aTO5 hiapirepes afitporepiaBiv. 
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The scopuij, however, were in fact pares ; their parity being, 
not expressed by gemixi, but dediicible from minantur in 
CAELUM. 

Minan'I'Ur. Point upward, hold their heads high ; Germ. 
pm2»orr(igeu. The word is used in its primitive, not in its 
secondary or moral sense. In its primitive sense minari is 
equivalent to eminere, with this difference, that minari 
makes no comparison with surrounding lower objects, while 
eminere always does — minari being to Htand high^ hold the 
head high; eminere to stand higher^ hold the head higher than 
others. There being in the present picture but two scoruj.i, 
tlieso scoinii.i are described not as eminentes, but simply as 
m i n a 11 1 e s. Compare 2. 240 : 

“ilia subit mediaeque minuns illabitur urbi,’* 

holding its head high — tall and towering, as we say in English. 
»See Comm, on ‘‘ Minaei,’' 8. 608. 

If in tins place, as well as in some other places in which it is 
used in its primary sense of towering, emporragend, minari has 
more or less of its secondary or moral sense of looking bold, 
awful, or, as lexicographers commonly explain the term, 
threatening, it has only so much of that sense as is inseparable 
from the notion of great and towering height. In Pope’s 
clever lines {Moral Ussags, lipist. 3. 339) : 

** where London’s column, pointing to the skies, 
like a tall bully lifts the head and lies,” 

the two meanings of minari are separated from each other, 
and its own place given to each — pointing to the skies” (he 
had better said ‘towering to the skies') and “ lifts the head " 
being the minantur in (’aelcm of our text, taken entirely iu 
the piimary and physical sense of the words ; and “ like a tall 
bully” expressing the moral sense, hardly separable from them. 

Minantur in caelum, tower to the sky ; Germ, emporragen 
znni hunmel. In caelum defines not merely tlie direction 
towards whicjh but the height to which tlie scopuli tower, viz., 
to the very sky ; Georg. 1. 171 : 

. . . pedes temo prut ulus in octo.” 
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Mart. 7. 10. 5 : 


ill luccm soiuper Acerra bihit.” 


‘in luceiii cooiiut Sei-torius;” 


And especially Livy, 37. 27, quoted above : “ A niari exesae 
fluctibus rapes claudunt, ita lit quibasdani locis superpeudeiitia 
saxa plus in altum quara quae in statione sunt naves jiro- 
mineant {where “in altum’’ stands in the precise relation to 
“ proniineant” in which in caelum in our text stands to minan- 
TUH). In caelum, thus added to minantuu, supplies the place 
of an adjective; and, if Virgil had been writing Greek prose, 
might have been represented by ovpuvofuiriKU ^' — the word used 
not only by Homer {0(1. 5. ^30^ tAnn/ r’ oi/oaro/n/fciic)) but 
by Pliilostratus {Imarj. 1. .9, opr\ and by Eusebius 

{Hid. Eccl. 10. ^), to express the same idea. Compare, also, 
Homer, Od. 13. 73 : 

01 de Sjo) <rtco 7 re\oif o fAey ovpayoy €upuy iKayti 

olsijj Kop‘j(f>ri. 


1681 //). 

AEOiroilA TUTA SlI.ENT 


“ Tempestate defensa ideo silent,"' Sorvius. 

. . . “ woraii weit iintcr der sc-heitfl 

ruht (lit* gcsiclicrte sec.” Voss. 

“ Tuta als particip passiv, fjenkhert^'^ Thiel. As if it concerned 
Virgil, or Virgil’s readers, or Virgii's weary shipAvrecked voya- 
gers, whether the waters were in safety or not ! No, no ; 
Virgil, and Virgil's readers, and Virgil’s weary shipwrecked 
voyagers arc thinking, not whether the waters themselves are in 
safety, but whether the waters are safe for ships, safe to bo 
(Mitered, afford a safe refuge : are safe ia)^ in the sense in which 
they are safe, 5. 171 : 

. . . *• luotis tfuot acquora Uita roEotis,” 
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and Luoftii, 9. 1006 : 

“ Kod prills ort.i dies uorturiiiim lampuda texit, 
quam tutas intrarct aquas 

(ft), ill the sense in whicli the sea is safe, Ovid, Trid. 5. 17 : 

“ qiiaoqiic jjfravi nuper plus quaiii qiiassata procella est, 
quod supercst, tutuni per mare luivis (‘at 

Nep. Themist. 2 : “ Maritinios praedoiies consectando, mare 
tiituiu reddidit;’’ (o), in the sense in whicli the seas are safer, 
Livy, 37. 2o : “ Apparebat, si ea cura Ithodiis denipta esset, 
vaeuos eos tiita eius regionis maria praestatnros (cf), in the 
sense in whieli the way of the sea is safe, Ovi<l, Met 11, 7Jf7 : 

“tiiiu via tutu mails** ; 

and [e), in tlie sense in which the port of Delos is safe, 3. 78 : 

** hluj feror, liacc fessos tuto placidisaima portu 
aecipit.” 

Let these examples (in the absence of contrary) sufSco to show 
tliat TUTA in our text is to be understood, not with the just- 
cited commentators in the passive sense, or as equivalent to 
in safety^ still less with Forbiger (“ A veiitorum vi dofonsa, ut 
naves in iis tiitae sinf'), and Conington (“ Tuiw seems to 
include the two notions — protected from the wind and safe for 
shijis’’) in the passive and the active sense at once, or as equiva- 
lent to HCf/e theiHselvea and nafe for diijm {\)y but in the active 
sense of nafe for ddpti, 

SiLEN'r. Not with the commentators the conminancc of ti;ta 
(see above), but the came. The waters are not silent {ie, quiet) 
because safe (themselves), but safe (to ships) because silent 
(/. v, quiet), or silent is a climax of tlta: the waters are not 
merely safe (to sliips), but so safe (to ships) as to be even 
silent, /. c. so quiet as to make no noise. It is of small conse- 
quence in which of these two possible ways the connexion 
between tuta and sij.knt is viewed. I^erha 2 )s the latter is the 
more obvious. The expression then becomes equivalent to nafe 
(to ships) and dknt waters. 
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168 (i). 

S 0 E X A 


A scene, a landscape. “Turn seeiia, dninde sceiia, aperit so 
silvarimi coruscantiiiiu desuper, et nemoruni immineiitiuni 
aquae. The picture is of high and wooded banks surrounding 
the port, farther in from the sea tlian the ri;pks and the 
scoruLi. The rupes and scopult are on your right and left as 
you go in (tlie island being left at your back) ; the “ silvae 
coruscae” and “nemora immiuentia’’ are on each side of you 
and before you after you liave passed in between the rupes. 
The effect on the eye, of these steep and wooded banks all round 
the port except on tlie side towards the sea, suggests to tlie 
poet the idea of that part of a theatre commoulv called seen a, 
and he giv('s the vujw he is describing this name. It is a sckna 
(a), because it shuts in and circuins(jrihcs your prospect ; (//), 
because it surrounds and is rnised liigh above tlie flat water, 
corresponding to the stage on wliich the actors tread ; and (r), 
because the entrance to it is between rupes corresponding to 
the walls of that part of the theatre wliich contains the spec- 
tators ; but, above all, it is a sckna because (d) it consists 
entirely of rocky banks thivk/y wooded ; Iflacadi Ghniiae (ap. 
Maium) : “Seen a est camera hino hide coniposlta, quae inuni- 
brat locum in theatre, in quo ludi actitantur. Item s(;ena 
dicitur arborum in so incumbentiiim quasi concamerata deii- 
satio, ut suhterpositos tegere j)ossit. Item seen a vocatur coni- 
liositio alicuius carminis, quad dignum sit agi in theatro 
exclamationibus tragiois.’’ Cassiod. Var, Jf. 51 : “Frons autem 
theatri sceiia dicitur, ab umbra luci densissiina, uhi a pastori- 
bus inclioaiite verno diversis sonis carmina cantabantur.” Com- 
pare Claudian, Idy//, G, i5 (of the hot sj)rings of Aponiis) : 

viva foronatos nstrin^it sceiia vapores ’* 

{where, however, the allusion to the theatrical scmiia is very 
much stronger indeed tlnui in our text, the word ricu einphati- 
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cally contrasting the living, /. e. natural seen a, wliioli sur- 
rounded and confined the steaming vapours of tlie spring, with 
the painted or architectural seen a of the tlieatre). Compare, 
also, Ausonius, ICA) : 

“ nec solos hominum dclectftt scena loooiiim,’* 

where the reference in the word “ scena*’ to the scena of the 
theatre is little if at all stronger than it is in the Italian scena 
(Tasso, Oer. Lib, 15, 1^3 : 

“ sovra ha di nogre solve opaca s(5ena”), 

or in our own English scene ; also, Symmachus, Laud, Valent, 
11. 7 : ‘‘ succedit scena muroruin.” 


168-169. 

TUM SILVIS SCENA CORUSCIS 

DESITPER HOKIIENTIQUE ATRUM NKMUS IMMINKT UMBllA 

VAR. lECT. 

BKSL'PER ; TIORRENTIQUK 111 1). Ileins. 

DKSUPER, nouRKNTiQTJE 111 N. Heiiis. (1670); Brunek ; Wakef. 

DKSUPER HORiiENTiuUE 111 Ilcync ; Jahn; Wagn. (Ileyn., ed. 1861); 
Thiel ; Forb. ; Ladew. ; llibb. 


The more modern editors, not interpunctuating at all be- 
tween TUM and UMBRA, connect desupkr with imminet, as if 
Virgil had said : Scena siuvis cortjscis atrumque nemus iior- 
RENTi UMBRA immine[n]t DKSUPER. Tliis is incoiTect ; first, be- 
cause DKSUPER, added to imminet, is wholly useless — conveys 
no idea which is not contained in the simple imminet. 
Secondly, because a word which is thus altogether redundant 
would never have been placed in the prominent, emphatic posi- 
tion — the most prominent and emphatic position of the whole 
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verse. See Comm, on 2. 246. The words form not one, but 
two distinct sentences, the first tenniiniting with 1)K81 Ti*eu, im- 
mediately before which “ se ostendit,’’ or some sueli phrase or 
word suggested by imminkt, is to be undei^stood. The passage 
is thus constructed in Virgil’s usual manner, the second 
clause being a varied repetition (in music we would say a 
rariafion) of the first — nemus repeating sii.vis, atrum nou- 
RENTi UMBRA repeating coRUscis, and imminet repeating (“os- 
tendit se*’) desuper. The old punctuation should therefore 
be returned to, and either (with Daniel Ileinsius) a semicolon, 
or — better still, in order not too widely to separate two so inti- 
mately united sentences — (with Nicholas Ileinsius) a comma, 
placed at desuper. Compare verse 419 : 

. . . “ qui plurimiis urbi 

iiiiniinct, advcrsasqiie aspcctat dosiipor airos” 

(where the two words “ imminet” and “ desuper” occur again 
in one line, yet without any direct connexion with each other) ; 
and, for an example of desuper placed in the same emphatic 
position, and connected in sense with what goes before, not with 
what follows, see 8. 704 : 

“ Actius hacc cenions areiim intondobat Apollo 
dcsupi’i; omnis co U*iTorr,” etc. 

The thought expressed in our text and in verse 419 by 
imminet is expressed in a picture, too, very similar to that of 
our text, by p remit, Sen. Here. Fur. 3. 667: 

“ Spartana tcllus nobilo attollit in gum 
densis ubi aeqiior Tacnanis silviM premit.’’ 

CoRiTscis. “ Tremula luce per intervalla micantibus, dum 
vento moventur,” Ileyne, Wagner (1861). “Blinzelnde, bei 
ihrer bewegung lichtstrahlcn durchlasseiide,” Thiel. An error 
into Avhich these commentators, in common with the lexicogra- 
phers, have been led by Servius’s gloss (ad Aon, 2. 173), “ Co- 
riiscum alias fulgens, alias trenmlum est.” Cormcm is never 
fulgens ; always has the one invariable meaning, whether ap- 
plied to liglit or to w^hatever other object, viz., tliat of rjipid 
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alternate appearance and disappearance. Compare Artf, 

If70: 

, . . “ in tells et luce coniaciis ahena 

Anu 12, “tel urn coruscat’*; Ovid, Met, U, IfOS^ “ linguas 
coruseant”; Cic. de Ond, ih 157. “ flamma inter imbes co- 

ruscat.” In all wliicli instantjos, as well as in every other 
instance with wliich I am acquainted, of the use of tins word, 
the reference is neither to brightness, nor the emission of light, 
but invariably to movement, to the rapid alternate appearance 
and disappearance of an object ; and that, inditferently, whether 
the object be light or any other object. And such is the idea 
intended to be presented to us by coiiuscis in our text — that of 
the alternate appearance and disappearance of the leaves and 
boughs of the trees from the view of the spectator, according as 
the sunlight does or does not fall upon them, as they move in 
the wind. The English word is ti(lidding,Jtmhinf/ {Ovid^s “mo- 
bilibus,” Amor, S. 5. 35 : 

“ quom til mol>ilil)u.s foliis vitarc volebas, 
sed male vitalms, aestua amoris erat^’) 

and Homer’s oioAoc (KogvOatoXog Ektwp). 

Hourkntique atrum nemus umbra. Stat. Si/v. /. 3. 17 
(of the Tiburtine villa of Vopisciis) : 

. . . “ ncinora alta oi tails 

incubiiore vadis ; fullax rosponsat imago 
frondibns, et longaa cadeiii fngit unda per umbraa/’ 

Froxte sub adversa. “Frons; praerupta et ardiia pars 
petrae [fokwinul^, quam etiam nostri poetae appellant ‘des 
berges felsenstirn,’ ” Forbiger. Correct as a description of the 
locality, but incorrect as a definition of frons, which is, gene- 
rally, tlie front or forehead of anything — that part tvhicli pre- 
sents itself first ; and, specially and technically, the front or 
forehead of land looking towards water, fronting water, or 
other land lower than itself, without any reference whatever to 
the material, whether rock, or earth, or sand, of which that 
front consists — the /utruinov and the of the Greeks 

(Apollon. Ilhod. 1. 177 : 
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. . . i^p irore TleWTjt 

irarpoxarap €iro\t(rar€U €ir’ oippvffiv AiyiaXoio ) , 

and the hhtff oi the Americans. Compare Ovid, Net. U. 52-^j : 

“ imminet acquoiibus scopiiliis : para inia cavatur 
fluotibus, ct toctiia defendit ab iiiil>ribus iindas : 
swmina rigct, frontemqiie in apcrtuni pomgit aequor;*’ 

also Mela, 1.2: “ Ipsa [Asia], ingenti ac perpetua f route versa 
ad orientem . . . Post se ingenti fronte ad Ilellesponticum 
fretum extendit and again (3. 1, speaking of the coast of 
Portugal) : “ Frons ilia aliquamdiu rectam ripam habet ; deiii 
modico flexu accepto, mox paullulum eminet ; turn reducta 
iterum, iterumque recto margine iaeens, ad promontorium quod 
Celticum vocamus extenditur.” And so in our text, fkonte, 
the front or forehead of the land ; advkusa , opposite to those 
entering the harhoiir — the rockiness of the front or forehead 
being, not expressed by the term frons, but deducible from the 
context. 

Curious, and little to be expected, that Prudentius, to 
describe the position of the in the ancient Christian 

temple (viz., at the foot of the wall opposite you as you enter), 
should use the identical expression by which Virgil has so 
vividly placed before his readers the position of the grotto of 
the nymphs, in the Libyan port, viz., under the bluff on the 
opposite side of the port, facing the entrance. Peristejdt. 

11 . m : 

“ fronte sub advci’sa gradibus sublime tribuiuil 
tollitur, antistes pracdicat unde deuiii.*’ 
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The rocks here spoken of are the rooks «al)ove the cave, the rocks 
constituting the roof of the cavo. Compare Aesch. Prom. Vinci. 
[ed. S(;hutzJ (Prometlieus to Ocjeaiius) : 

. . v<as eroKfirjtraSy Kiitmu 

iirtavujxov re peujj.a Kai n€Tpr)p€(f>r} 
avToKTiT avrpa, rr]V (ri^Tfpofirjropa 
eKBeiv es aiau i 

Eurip. Ion. lIiOO : 

KtKpovos €S avrpa Kat MaKpas ircTpripBtpfis 

[petra concairieratas MaorasJ. Avion. Orh. Ter. 70) : 

. . . “ uhi roncava wisto 

cedit in antra sinu nipos, uhi saxa dcliiscunt 
niolibiis exesis, et curvo fornicc jxjjideiit.” 

These rocks are said to hang in the same sense (rf), in which the 
sky is said to hang, by Ovid, Met. 7. 580 : 

nicnihruquo pondentis tendiint u<l sidcra cadi 

(#>), in which a roof is said to hang, by Martial (2. 14. 0) : 

“ inde petit centum x>endentia tecta colurniiis,” 

and a bridge, by Sidonius Apoflinaris, Carm. 5. 70 [ed. Sinnond, 
1652] (of the defence of liome by Codes) : 

. . . “ prcsscnint millia solum 

multa virum pendente via* 

[on the bridge] ; (e), in which the waters of an aqueduct are said 
to hang, by Statius, Silv. 1. 5. 28 (of the Marcian water) : 

. . . “ innumero pendens trarismittitur arcii,” 

:i0 
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and bv Rutil. 1. 97 (of tlio Avaters of the Homan aqnedm ts 
generally) : 

“ quid loqiiur non’o pf'ndentcs fornice rivos, 
qua vix iiiiliriferas tollerot Iris aquas?” 

(a); in whioh the ground itself is said, both by Pliny and Mani- 
lius, pe lid ere, when there arc caverns or cnvities niidemeath; 
Naf. Hint. 3. 83 : ‘‘ Mnltoque snnt tutiora in iisdem illis quae 
pendent : sieiit Neapoli in Italia intelligitnr, parte eiiis, quae 
solida est, ad tales casus obnoxia.” Advon, 880 : 

“ extrcmumqiie sequi pontuni, terraeque suhire 
pendentis tractus 

(c), in the same sense in whioli the gardens of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in Babylon, being built upon arches, were called KpffnutTTtn 
(Diod. Sic. 2. 10) ; and f^), in which anything elevated aboi^o 
the ground, and between which and the ground there was an 
intervening unoccupied space, was called, equally by Greeks and 
Romans, Humpendedy or 2 )eHsi/e (l^rocoj)ius, do Ardef. 5. 6 : 

Tai/rij T€ o iffdfc TTft juetf ewi Trerpa^ i(r\vpaQ iSovrai^ ttij Ss 
tjtoptiTat, L e, part of the temple rested on the firm rock, and 
part pendebat — the part which peiidebat being, as appears 
from the context, a part Avhich was built on arch(‘S raised to the 
same level as the top of the rock which served as foundation to 
the remainder of the temple). Compare Sil. Ital. UI. 326 : 

“ Pan love missus crat, serv.'iri tecta volento 
Tioia, pendenti siinilis Pan sciupor, ct imo 
vix ulla iiiscribcns terrae vestigia cornu. 

nulla in pracruptum tarn prona ot inliospitn cantes, 
in qua non, librans coi-pus, siinilisque volanti, 
cornipedem tulerit praecisa per avia plantani.” 

Manil. 5. 296 : 

“ pcndcntcmquo suo volu(;rem dcprenderc caclo.” 

Alcira. Avit. Poem. 1. 33 : 

** elatae in caelum volucres, motuquo citato 
pendentes sccucre vias, et in acre sudo 
praepetibus librant membrorum pondera pennis.” 
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Ovid, Md, 1^, 56J^ (of a bird shot by Iloroulos) : 

“ tendit in hiinc nimhim certos TiryiithiiiH aims : 
atqufi inter nubes sublimia membra ferontem, 
pondentmique forit. latori qua inni^itnr ala.” 

Stat. Si/r. 7. 1 : 

“ Lucani pmiiriuni iliem t'reqiinntet 
qnisqiiis collibiis Isthniiae Dionos 
(loeto jiectora c'.oncitatim nestrn 
])emlcntis bibit luigiiUie liqmirem’’ 

[tho hanging hoof, viz., of Pogasm, theliorse wliioli liangs in tho 
air, the flying horse]. 

Nor is it the ancient Greeks and Uonians only whom w(^ 
find thus regarding even the firm and solid ground or rock 
itself as pendent or pensile when it was hollowed out under- 
neath. The Italians of the present day retain the same view 
and even express it hy the same terms ; llerini, Indaijiue mllo 
Siato del Timaro^ §. 7 (Udine, 1820) : “E eho altro e tutto il 
Carso se non che una regione, die per i tanti anfratti, grotte, e 
caveme che vi sono al di sotto, ])uossi considerare come pensile 
That the above interpretation is correct, and that pknokn'I'- 
inus scopuLTS is not 8pf)kcn of the fa( e of the dift*, /. of the 
hanging, overhanging, or threatening appearance presented by 
the face of the cliff or bluff in which the cave was Caverna 
est in scojmlis suspensus,” Ituaeus. “ In scopulis pendentibus 
antrum,” Thiel), is further shown by tlie application of the 
identical term by (ff ), Ennius to caves not in a “ frons adversa” 
(opposite face, bluff, or brow) at all, but entirely underground, 
and where by no possibility could the “ saxis pendcuilibus” bo 
anything else than tlie roof or ceiling of the caves : 

“ adflum atqiie advonio Achorontc vix, via alta ntqiio ardiia 
per speluncas .saxeis stnictas aspereiu pondcnlibiis 
maxumeis, ubi rigida constat caligo infcriim,” 

and (!>), Lucretius, 6. 189, to similar apparent <^averns in tlio 
clouds, as seen from the earth : 

“ rontemplator enim, qnom, numtibuK 
nubila portnbnnt veiilei transvorsa pt*r auras, 
ant ubi pcrniagiuis niontcis cnmulatiJ vidclu's 
iusiipcr ossc aliis alia, attpic nrgucri snponia 
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in stntione lo(;ata. Repultis iindiqnc vcntis : 
tiiin potcris magnaa molcis cognosccre eonim, 
speluncusquc veliit, saxis pcndciitibu- structas, 
cerncro.” 

Compare («*), Stat. 8i7r. 2. 2. 13 (ed. MniWand) : 

. . . “ plaeido hmuta recospu 

hinc atqiie hiiic cun’as pemiinimnt aequora nipc's i 
dat Natura locum ; monliquo intcn’cnit udiim [iiimm] 
littua, ct in terras, scopulis poiulentibus, exit, 
gratia pnina lo(‘i, geiiiina tcstudiiic fiimant 
balnea, et e terris occurrit dulcis amaro 

nympba [lympha ?] iiiari. lovis hie Pborci chorus, udaqiic crincs 
Cymodocc, viiidisque cupit Galatea lavari” 

(where “ seopiilis pendentibus” is not only used precisely in the 
sense in which it is used in our text, viz. in that of rocks roofing 
ove}\ but is necessarily to be understood as in the ease absolute 
of grammarians — an argument, if argument be wanted, to prove 
that the scopunis pexdkxtibxts of our text is in the same case 
absolute, and not governed by the preposition in understood) ; 
and (d), Epiced, Drnsi Caesar 251 : 

“ parot [Tibcriiiiis], et in longum spatiosas explieat iindas, 
structaque pendenti pumice tecta subit.” 

In the four last adduced parallels, the uniform rocky nature of 
the roof overhead is no less graphically indicated by the ex- 
pressions “ scopulis [or saxis] pendentibus” and “ pendenti 
pumice,” once rightly understood, than the composite nature of 
the roof of the Cadmean serpent’s specus, by the expression 
“ lapidum compagibus arcum,” Ovid, Met, 3. 29 : 

“ cst spccus in medio, virgis ac vimine densus, 
cfficioiis huniilem lapidudi compagibus areum, 
uberibus foccundus aquis.” 

Nor let any one object to the above interpretation the strange- 
ness — ^to us modems, at least — of the expression scopulis pen- 
nENTinus, not at all in the sense of rocks hanging from the face 
of a cliff, or rocks presenting a threatening aspect as if they 
were ready to fall, but in the sense of rocks not reaching 
to the ground, rocks unsupported immediately underneath, and 
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liaving such spaoe as is commonly called a oavt' between them 
and the ground, so long as we have in Seneca Jfl) the 

so much stranger expression, mountain smpmded bif cave below 
it (“ Si quis specus saxis penitus exesis montem suspenderit, 
non manu factus sed natiiralibus oausis in tantam laxitatem 
excavatus, animura tuum quadam religionis suspicioiie percu- 
tiet*') and {Nat. Qaaed. 6*. W) the still stranger one, cave hanginy 
below ground speluncarum sub terra pondentium vastitas habet 
aera suum”). A perfect pendant for the nympharum domus 
of Virgil is afforded by the gi-otto in which A(4aooii was so 
nil fortunate as to surprise Diana at the very moment that cer- 
tainly rather passionate goddess (“aliis violentior aequo visa dea 
esi”) was taking lier douche^ Ovid, Met. d. loh : 

“ vullia erat piccis et a<*uta densa inip^jsso ; 
fioniino Garguphie, su(;einctae sacaa Dianacj ; 

(uiius in cxtrenio ost uiitnim lUfiiiorale rocessu, 
arte laboratiim nulla ; siniulavt^rat artom 
iiiji^enio Nutiira sun, iiaiii pumice vivo 
et lovibiis topliis nativum duxerat arcum. 
foils sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus uiida, 
niargino graininoo patiilos incinctiis hiatus, 
hie dea sylvaruiii,” &<!, 

Both alike are antra ; both alike far retired — the one at the 
head of a wooded sea bight, the other at the head of a wooded 
valley ; both alike are the work of nature ; both alike are arched 
overhead, the one with scoi)uli, the otlier with pumice stone 
and tufa ; both alike enclose a spring or source of fresh water ; 
both alike are frequented by nymphs ; both alike are alighted 
on by chance, the one by Aeneas and his companions, the other 
by Actaeon. It is only according to the respe(;tive geniuses of 
the two poets that Ovid’s a(^c©unt is minute, dilfuse, and per- 
spicuous — as clear and transjiarent as the water of his spring ; 
Virgil’s vague, compressed, and obscure — that wliile Ovid 
informs us with what particular kinds of trees the valley was 
thick, Virgil is concerned solely about the depth of shadow 
which impending trees cast on the biglit ; — ^that while Ovid 
informs us that inside the cave on the right was a spring from 
which a slender stream of perfectly dear wati^i* gu.shed noisily 
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tlirough a wide eye siirroimded by a grassy margin, Virgil 
leaves it to us to guess as best we can in what part of the cave, 
and of wliat form and size — whether a well, or a trickling spring, 
or a noisy gushing stream — his aquak dui.ces were ; — and that 
while Ovid arches liis grotto with ])uniice stone and tufa, 
Virgil sets his readers — the modem ones of them, at least — at 
loggerlieads, whether Ins scopuli pendentes ’’ overarch his 
grotto, keeping it cool, and ])rotecting it alike from sun, rain, 
and wind, cr, projecting from the face of the cliff, and hanging 
over the entrance, threaten every one witli destruction who pre- 
sumes to enter, or, once in, dares to venture out. 


171. 

INTUS AQUAE DULCKS VIVOQI E SEDII.IA SAXO 

A(?cordiiig to nature — the sea-shore being the lowest edge of the 
land — any wjiler rising farther in landwards trickles llirougli the 
soil towards (he sea. Comp. Cacs. ]i, Alex, 8 : “ Caesar suoruiu 
timorem consolatione et ratione minuebat. Nam, putels fossis, 
aquam dulcom ])Osse reperiri affirmabat: omnia enini littora 
iiaturaliter aquae duleis venas habere.” A very famous example 
of this kind was the fountain of Aretliusa, on the coast of 
Sicily (;3. 6f.)6, wliore see Comm.) 1 drank, a few days ago, 
April 18, 1863, out of the precisely similar ancient Irish spring 
of Tobernea, on the sea-shore nt Seapoint, near Blackrock, 
county of Dublin, Ireland. 

VivoQUK sKDii.iA SAXO. Compare (Jalpurn. EvL 0, 70 : 

veniiiiii.s, et tacito Nonitnm tiitfibiniur nntro, 

8611 residere libct, dabit cccc ecdilia tophus.” 

Vivo. ‘‘Naturali,” Servius. “Die noch fest am boden 
hangt, ungetreimt ist,” Thiel. “Sedilia nata, non ai+e facta, 
Wagner (1861). This is not to explain the word vno as apjJied 
to SAXO, but to draw- an inference from it. Why should vi vus 
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applied to sax urn have a difforont meaning from vi vus applied 
to ferriim, or to sulfur, or to cespes, or to aqua, or to ros, 
or to lac us? In all these applications vivuin means the same 
thing, viz., haciag icUhin it tlte jirincip/e of life. No matter how 
it happens that the priiieiple of life is in so many eases attri- 
buted to objects to which it is more or less in present opinion 
incorrect to attribute it, it is in this sense alone (viz., iix the 
sense of containing a living principle) the word vivus is used 
in all the cases just mentioned, and in this sense alone it is used 
in our text : mitn of living stone, or of the living stone — stone 
being denominated living eitlier Irccauso verily believed to live 
and grow, or because, lasting unchanged, and (if 1 may so sayj 
lloLirisliing for a great length of lime, it wtis figuratively said to 
live. Stone in situ, uinpiarried stone, being pr/r exceUence 
“ vivuin saxum ” in this sense, is of course the sort of stone 
meant in our text ; but the reader, if he Avoiild understand our 
author aright, must distinguish carefully between tlio actual 
statement tliat the stone was living and the inference from that 
statement that the stone was in situ. Ilow necessary it is to 
make this distinction Avill appear from a comparison of the 
**pietra viva” of Potrar(*h, Vitu di Laura, canzone 17 [30] : 

V lio volt(< (or ohi lia die iiicl crotla i*) 

Jicir sicqiia chiara e sopra I’erha verdo 
vedula vivji, e nel tioiiron d’lm fagj^io ; 
e 'ji hiaiica iiubo si fatta, cho Leda 
avriji. 1)011 dotto olio .sua liglia pordo, 

<•01110 Stella oho M sol <*opre ool nigj'io ; 

<^ (piiiiito ill i)iu sclvaggio 

looo lui trovo e ’ii piii diserto lido, 

taiito pill holla il iiiio poiisi<;r 1’ adouihra ; 

poi ipiaiido ’1 vero sgoiiibra 

(piol dolf(J error, pur li iiiodc^siiiu assido 

iiio iroddo, jiii.dra iiiorta in pietra vii a, 

in giiisa d’ iiom ehe pensi e piaiigu e seriva.” 

In this passage the stone on which Petrarch sits down is, no 
doubt, stone in situ ; but it is not as stone in situ, but as living 
stone, it is presented to the reader. If it had been presented as 
stone in situ, we had had, instead of Petraieli sitting lifeless on 
living stone, Pctrarcli silting lifel<*ss on steme in sitn ; and the 
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contrast of tlie dead and llie living — llie whole vis immjinis — had 
been wanting. And so in our text, if we understand vivo saxo 
to be in any other way than the way of inference the natural 
rock, the rock in situ, we have, indeed, the i)iotnro of seats of 
unquarried, unmann fact nred rock ; but we have not (the main 
thing intended by the poet) the idea raised in our mind of the 
living stone, of tlie stone possessing the propeity of life, or what- 
ever other property it was on account of which stone in situ was 
called living ; and the NYMiuiAKiiM domus becomes dull, dead, 
eommonplaoe, and nnitter-of-fact : to borrow our author' s own 
phrase, we have no longc^r the living picture of the nympharum 
domus; the nymimiauum domus is no longer presented to us 
ill living colours. Compare (n) Krany. lJif\ Johan. 10: 
AiriKpiOa InfTovg koi tiirtv uvrifi* ti ifciig t^v Ctnytau tov Otnv, kfii. 
Ttg t(FTtv o XeywiJ anC /nut irttiv' (tv av avTov, kui 

totoKtif av (TOt L^tjuv. Asyei avrot n yvvt)* KVyHy ovrs avrXii/jLU 

KOI ru (jtfjtao tart jiuOu’ iroOtn ovv ro vdw/j to / 
wliere tlie figurative pooip to is neither spring water nor 
running water, but water having the principle of life in it, 
water Mdlenec. (I#), Oolenso on Drutoron.: “ Tliis book 
also it is, in point of fad, whicli forms, so to sjicak, the most 
Hring portion, tlie very sum and substance of the whole Penta- 
teuch;” and, ihid., “Are they [certain passages in the Book of 
Deuteronomy] not rather true because they are true in them- 
selves — by whomsoever written or spoken — eternally and un- 
changeably true ; and as such come liome at once, with living 
power and authoritg, to the hearts and conscieiujes of living 
men?” (in both which jiassages “living” (as the vivo of our 
text, and the Evangelist’s ^c.n;) expresses the highest degree of 
praise of the object — tliat it is the object unimpaired, uncon- 
taininate ; the object with all its properties, the object in a 
state of perfection — from which statement the inference, in the 
case of our text (not in the parallel cases just quoted) is, that 
the object is in sifn). So also (c), Milton, IVo*. Lost, lOJ/7 : 

• . . . “ iir riii 2 )yreal liojiven, o\Icjh1(m 1 wide 

in circuit, iiiidettn’iiiiiied, square or roiiud, 
with oj>al tower?* and hatthautnits Hdoraed 
of livinf/ saiiphirc 
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. . . “ now glowed the tiriiuiiiiont 

with living Ha])j)liires; IIcspeniH tlmt led 
the starry host r^^de brightest;” 

(€?), Par, Lost^ 5. 650 : 

. . . ** th’ angelic throng 

dispersed in bands and tiles their (‘amp extend 
by living streams among the trees of life ” 

(wliere “living sapphire and “living sapphires’’ are stars; and 
“ living streams '' and “ trees of life ” are streams and trees so 
bright, beautiful, and flourishing — so perfect, so free from all 
defect and deciay — as to convey the notion of animation). How 
entirely vivo in our text is and therefore only by in- 

ference in dtiiy appears further (^‘)from Ovid, Met, llf. 1112 : 

“ durior et ferro quod Xoriciis oxcoquit ignis, 
ft saxo, <|uod adhuc viva radicc tenet ur ” 

(where “viva” is not in ail it — must be something else, if it 
were only because the notion in aitn is fully expressed by “ radii^e 
tenetur;” and where it is not only something else than intiitu^ 
but that something else which it is is living in the manner of a 
root, L e. possessing that principle of vitality which is possessed 
by a root). And add to all Avhich (gf), that in Italy at the 
present day any stone, no matter whether it is in aitn or not, 
is denominated “ vivo,” provided only it possesses the qualities 
popularly attributed to pime and perfect stone — in other words, 
provided it is hard, durable, fine-grained, and free from admix- 
ture of eartli, sand, or other extraneous substance [Bemb. Asol. 
1. 10; “La quale [via] assai spaziosa e lunga e tutta di viva 
selce soprastrata si chiudeva (lalla parte di vei*so il giardino.” 
Beuv. Cellini, 1. 296 : “ In questo fango era investito un sasso 
di pietra viva con molti cauti acuti”] ; while, on the other hand, 
any stone not 2 )ossessiiig these j)roperties — any stone which is 
coarse-grained, or soft and friable, or contains an admixture of 
ejirthy or other extraneous 2 )articles — is denominated “morta’’ 
(Benv. Cellini, Orof, Uhl : “ Brejiarisi di poi una luetra morta, di 
grossezza d’liii mezzo braccio”). 
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These vi\'o sedima saxo are not the mere offspring of our 
iiiithor’s imagination. Wo have the nymphs actually seated on 
such seats, Ovid, Met. 5. 316 : 

. . . “ electac iuraiit per fltimina iiymphae, 

factacpie de vivo prosscre sedilia saxo.” 

Nympharum domus. The meaning is not the actual liome 
or house of iiymi)hs ; the house in which nymphs actually dwelt, 
or to wliich nymplia resorted— I upI such been tlie meaning, 
our author had surely not put his readers off* with the indefinite 
general term “ nymplis,” but had here, as Georg. 3JIfy taken 
pleasure in gratifying his own imagination and that of his 
readers with some specification of the nature, quality, or habits 
of beings little less poetical and fantastic than our own fairies — 
but tlie meaning is : a dwelling fit for nymplis, a perfect 
HinnpheHni. Besides, an actual nymph-house had been the last 
place in the world to be intruded on by the ])olite, gentle, 
cavaleresqiie Aeneas. Compare Theoer. Idyll. 7. 137 : 

. . . TO 5’ tyyuBiV vl(ap 

€| avrpoio Kareifiofxfpoy K€\apv<rBiP. 

Ei)igr. Crinagorae, Autliol. Pal. 6. 253: 

(TirriKvyyes vvpupoiv €un-(5aic€s, ai roffop vhwp 
ctjSooo'at (TkoKiou rouSf Kara irpeopos. 

.So, 2. 241 : 

. . . divuiii doiiiu.s, niuin/’ 

Ausouius, Ordo Nob. Urb. 1. 1 : 

‘‘ prinia iirbos inter, divum domus, aiire.'i Konia ’’ 

[^aot the actual dwelling of the gods, which was Olympus, hat 
a place where gods might dwelt; jialaeo worthy of the gods]. 
Compare Item, on “Munera laetitiamqiie dei.’’ 

Springs have been sacred in all times and countries, and 
under all systems of religion. Even in Christian countries /ft 
the present day chapels are built bende or orer springs. On a 
foot tour among the J uliau Alps, in 1860, I observed spring 
water issuing out through pipes immediately under the sills of 
roadside chapfJs (“ (•fipitelli"j and oratories, the water not being 
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turned to any use, But allowed to run down the road or path. 
In the Austrian Kii4enland, about a mile above Caporetto 
(Karfreitli), immediately on the left-hand side of the road 
loading northward to Flitsoh, an arehway has been hollowed 
ojit in the doloniitic rock. This archway lea ks into a circular 
chamber, also hollowed out in the ro(jk, at the distance of four 
or five paces inwards from the road. In the centie of the floor 
of the chamber is a small basin or hollow full of the clearest 
spring water, bubbling up from beneath. The overflow of the 
basin forms a stream which is conducted to the road along a 
channel cut in tlie floor of the chamber and archway. The 
chamber is surrounded, excejd on the side towards the archway, 
l)y a seat formed out of the rock in Mil, Over the archway, 
where it opens to the road, is a niche in the side of the rocik, on 
tlic^ groujidor back of which is a frescio painting of St. Francis — 

“ tV{)nt(! sub advt^rsa scupiilis peiidrntibiis antrum, 
intus a(|uat‘ dulces, vivoque sodilia saxo, 

Suiu li FramriHci doinuH.” 

Compare Stat. AchUl, 1, 389 (Thetis apcjstrophizing the island 
of Stjyros) : 

“ at VMilis et sacra fi’et.is, interquc vadosas 
(’ycladas, Ai'goac fraiigunt ubi saxa j)r()cellac, 

AVreiduiu tranqiiilla doiniis, iiirandaquc iiautis 
insula, lie solum Daiiaas admitto careiias, 
tc prccor.’* 


176. 


OPTATA 


Very much stronger than cmr tmhed-JoVy and equivalent to our 
pvnyM-fhr, Compare Aen, 0. 6 : 

“ 'rurne, quod optaiiti divuiii promitttuo nemo 
alidcrcl. \olvfiida dms cii attulit ultro,”. 
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Juv. 10. ^146 : 

“nil ergo optabunt homines I'' si consilium vis, 
permittes ipsis ex|)en<Iore numinibus, qiii<I 
coiivenijit nobis, rebusquo sit utile nostris.” 


Juv. 10. 289 : 


“ formam optat inodico pucris, inaiore puellis 
mnrniurc, qiiiim Veneris faniim vidtd anxia mater, 
usque ad delieias votoriim.” 

Senec. Ep. Vo : Saope aliud volumus, aliiid optamus, et verum 
ne diis quidein dienmua : sed dii aut non exaudiuiit, aiit mise- 
rentur.” Sen. ITerc. Oef. 1?2V9 (Horeules speaking) : 

. . . “ liic aliquid dies 

optarc iiLssit ; primus audicrit preces, 
ideniqiie summus : unicuin fulmcn peto 

and 80 Nonius : “oj)tare ost precibus alicpiid u diis postularc.” 
Virg. Acn. 7. 273 : 

“ et reor, ct si <iuid vori mens augnrat opto.” 

Accordingly, Cic. in Cat, (cd. Lamb., j). 323) : ‘‘Nunquam 
ogo a diis iinmortalibus optabo, (iuirites, . . . ut . . . audiatis,’* 
Ac. 


178-180. 


AO rniMUM — FLAMMAM 


The sentence does not consist of four co-ordinate clauses, 

BCINTILLAM EXCUDIT, SIJSCEPIT ION EM, CIliCUM NTTTRIMKNTA 
DEDiT, KAPlJiT FLAMMAM, equally coiiiiected together by the 
conjunctions que, atque, que ; but — as shown by the A'rQUE 
placed between que and que — of two principal clauses connected 
together by atque, each principal clause being composed of two 
sub-clauses intimatedy connected together by a que. The first 
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t 

two clauses have for their subject the treatment of the spark, as 
spark : it is struck out of the flint, and caught in leaves. 
The second two sub-clauses liave for their subject the further 
treatment of the already-obtained spark, so as by means of it to 
obtain flame : the spark (in the leaves) is spread' round with 
other dry and easily inflammable fuel, and this other fuel ra- 
pidly takes fire. Ignem is the repetition of sciN'riLLAM, and 
FOMiTE is the repetition of nutrimenta. Eapuit expresses 
only the rapidity with which the ‘‘ fomes^^ (arida nutrIxMENTa) 
took fire ; it is as if Virgil had said, “ fomes rapuit flammam.’^ 
Wagner’s gloss, “ Celeri vibratione elfeoit ut fomes .... ardere 
inciperet,” is gratuitous ; our author being wholly silent as to 
any particular manoeuvre used by Anchises, and informing us 
only that he rapuit flammam, got a rapid hlaze^ rapidly got a 
blaze. Why not with his breath ? — as Baucis, Ovid, Met. 8. 61^1 : 

inde foco tcpidum fiiicrom dimovit ; ct igni's 
.suscitat hestcnios ; foliisque et cortice sicco 
niitrit ; et ad flammas aniiiia prodiicit anili.” 

Nutrimkkta, pabulum, alimentum (Ainraian. 23. 4^ 
below), consisting most probably of grass, or (Ovid, Met. 8. GJfly 
just quoted) bark of trees. 

SuSCEPlTQUE IGNEM FOLIIS AIQUE ARIDA CIRCUM NUTRIMENTA 

DEDiT. Compare Ammian. 23. 4 (of the malleolus) : “ In alveo 
ipso ignem cum aliquo suscipit alimento.” 


181-183. 


CEREALIAQI E ARMA 
EXPEDIUNT FESSI RERUM FRUGESQUE RECEPTAS 
ET TORRERJ5 PAKANT FI.AMMIS ET FRANGERE SAXO 


Cerealia ARMA. Pestlc and mortar for pounding the com 
into meal. See Rem. on “frangere saxo,” below. In like 
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manner, Auson. No»eL S59, “ eerealia t^axa” are grinding- 
stones of flour mills : 

“ te [Mosellam] rapidus Gclbis, te marmorc clania Erubriia, 
foHtinant famulia quam priniiim adlamberc lyiiiphia. 
nobilibus Gelbis celebratus pisribiia ; ille 
praecipiti torquena eerealia snxa rolatu, 
atridcntesqiio trahens per Icvia marmora aerras, 
audit ppi-pctuoa ripa ex iitraque tumultua.” 

Ffssi rkritm. Tired of things, /. tired of their circum- 
stances ; or, as we say, tired of their lives. Tlie opposite of 
“ fessus rerimi’’ is “ laetus rerum’’ — glad of things, i.r. enjoying 
life; Ovid, Art. Amat. 1. 350 : 

“ mens erit apta eapi tunc, cum laetisaima renim, 
lit aeges in pingui luxuriabit humo.” 

Compare ** laetissimus umbrae,” 1. 445, where see Comm, lies, 
instead of being governed by fessus, is made to agree with it, 
with the same resulting sense, at 3. 145, and 11. 335. See 
Eem. on “rerum,” 1. 466. 

Et TORHERE PARANT FEAMMIS ET FUANGKRK SAXO. “ Multi 
/if/steron proferon putant, non respicientes snperiora ; quia dixit 
undis cererem esse cormptam, quam necesse fuerat ante siccari,” 
Servius. “ Ckrerkm tjndis corruptam intelligit frumenta 
aquis madefacta . . . ideo sequitur parant 'ioruere fj.ammis et 
SAXO FRANGERE, quia vidcHcet oportuit prius frumenta exsiccata 
esse, ut sic frangerentur,’" La Cerda. Servius is perfectly right, 
that there is no hyatevon proferon : the Aenoadae roast their 
com first, and then reduce it into meal. Compare Georg, 1, 
267 : 

** nunc toiTote igni fnigcs: nunc frangite snxo,’* 

where the roasting is, as in our text, first ; and where, there 
being no cooking, there is neither occasion for nor possibility of 
a hynteron proferon^ but the reason assigned by Servius why the 
Aeneadae so roast their corn before they reduce it to meal — viz., 
because it has been wet by the sea, corruptam undis — is alto- 
gether false. Tliey roast theb’ coni before they reduce it to 
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meal, because it was usual to do so {see G<’ory. 1. 267, just 
quoted; Gm'g. 1. 298: 

“ et n»;(Uo tostas aestii tcrit area friiges 

Pliii. Nat. Hist. IS. lU : “Italia sine perfusione tostiim [hor- 
deum] in subtilem farinam molit”) ; and it was usual to do so, 
plainly because roast com is less tough, more friable, more 
easily reduced into meal, than raw. So far were the Aeneadne 
from roasting their corn because it was wet (corruptam undts), 
that it was not unusual to wet com before roasting, in order to 
increase the effect of the roasting. Ilenco the “ perfusio” and 
the “ perfundere” of which we hear so often ; Plin. Hist. Nat. 
18. 10: “ Triticum ante perfundi aqua multa iubet, postea 
evalli, deinde sole siccatum pilo repeti.’’ And, 18. 14 : “ Italia 
sine perfusione tostiim [hordeum] in subtilem farinam molit,” 
where the exception proves tlie rule. 

FjiAM:Mis. There being two methods of making the grain 
crisp and friable, preparatory to its being bruised with pestle 
and mortar — viz., one by exposing it to the heat of the sun (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. 18. 10 : “Triticum ante perfundi aqua multa iubet, 
postea evalli, deinde sole siccatum pilo repeti’’), the other by 
fire heat {Georg. 1. 267: 

“nunc torreto igni frugcfi, nunc frangito saxo”) — 

and the former of these methods being slow, and praeticabh) 
only in the fine weather of summer, our author chooses the 
other method as alone suitable to the exigencies of the Aenea- 
dae. Therefore, not merely torrkre, but torrere flammis, 
roast over the fire — the “ torrere igni^^ of Georg. 1. 267. 

Frangere SAXO. Fra a(f\ant saxo ut multi populi etiara- 
num grana saxis contunduiit,” Heyne, leaving the reader as 
ignorant as he was before what kind of breaking with a stone is 
meant. Frangere saxo is pinsere, to break with pestle and 
mortar. Both pestle and mortar* being made of stone, saxo ex- 

* Models of the mortars themselves, ns old as the first century of the Christian 
era, are still to he seen built in the wall of the baker’s tomb, Monimontuin Marcci 
Vergilei Piston’s, just outside the Porta Magginre, Rome. 
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presses both instruments — say, rather, tlie compound instni- 
ment. Pliny, likt, Nat. 18. 10^ is diffuse upon this pistiira — 
this ancient rubbing of grain into a coarse meal, in a pestle and 
mortar ; “ Pistura non omnium facilis : quippe Etruria spicam 
farris tosti pisente pilo praeferrato, fistula serrata, et*stella intus 
denticulata, ut nisi intenti pisant, eoncidantur grana, ferroque 
frangantur. Maior pars Italiae ruido utitur pilo .... Triticum 
ante porfundi aqua multa iiibet, postea evalli, deinde sole sicca- 
tum pilo repeti. Simili modo hordeum. . . . Lentem torrere 
prius, deinde cum furfuribus leviter pisi.” 

In parts of the world to which civilization has not yet 
reached, com for making bread is bruised by a similar process 
(Chandler, Travels in Asia Mino)\ ch. 5 : “ By the castle-wall 
[European castle of the Hellespont] we saw a large Corinthian 
capital, and an altar with festoons, made hollow and used as a 
mortar for bruising com’’) ; and bakers are still called pistori in 
Italy, as they were called by the Eomans jmtoreSy from this 
the most remarkable part of their work, viz., the bniising of the 
grain with pestle and mortar into meal {jnnsere)^ our author’s 
FRANGERE SAXO. A minute account of the process, even to the 
changing of the pestle out of the right hand into the left, when 
the left hand is tired, is given in the Moretum, 21 : 

. . . “ gominos tune vcsto lacertos 

libcrat, et, einctus villosue tcrgore caprae, 
praeveiTit caiida silices gremiuinque molanmi. 
udvocat indc manus operi, partitus utrinquo ; 
laeva ministurio, dcxtra cst intenta labori ; 
hacc rotat adsiduis gyris, et concitat orbeni. 
tunsa ceres rapido silicum dceuirit ab ietu. 
intoi-diim fessae suceedit laeva sorori, 
altcmatque vices.” « 

Compare also Ovid, Fast. 6. 381 : 

quodcunque ost cereris solidae, cava maeliina frangat ; 
mollitainque manu duret in igne focus,” 

where the words “ cava machina” set clearly and unmistak- 
ably before our eyes the mortar, no more than dimly shadowed 
by our author’s, for us “ minores” too vague and general term. 
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SAXO ; where also we have the operation of pounding (pin sere) 
expressed by the same word by which our author has expressed 
it, viz., frangere; and where the kneading and baking of tlie 
meal into hard cakes is no less plainly expressed by “ mollitain 
manu duret in igne focus” {compare Fant. 0, ^315 : “Supposi- 
tum cineri panem focus ipse parabat”) tlian the roasting or 
toasting of the grain previous to pounding is j)lainly expressed 
by our author’s torrkiie parant flam mis. 

CrRKREM CORRUPTAM I NDTS CKREALIAQUP: ARMA EXPKDirXT 

is a theme, of whicli FRU^iKs recrptas kt torrere paraxt 
FLAMM is ET fiIangere SAXO is the Variation — oererem (X)R- 
ruptam undts answering exactly to FRuriKS receptas; and 
CEREALIA ARMA EXPEDIUNT, to TORRERE PARANT FLAMMIS ET 
FRANGERE SAXO. By meaus of this sort of re 2 )etition, these two 
Vfiried statements of the same thing, our author is enabled to 
inform us not merely that the Aeneadae got ready their corn 
and their instruments for roasting and pounding it, but that 
their com was damaged by the seawater (cokruptam undis), 
and that they, the operators, were worn out and fatigued to the 
last degree (fessi rerum). See Bern, on 1. 23- 20, and 550. 
The example before us is, however, not a very happy one of 
our author’s use of tliis form of structure — the account tlius 
given twice over, of the preparations for roasting and pounding 
the corn, being so long, occuj)ying so much space — ^no less than 
three entire verses — that.no room at all is left for the more 
important information that the corn was actually roasted and 
pounded ; and the reader has no resource but to sup 2 )ly the 
deficit from his own stores. The j)oet who writes in this fashion — 
who dilates on the preparation and says no word of the fact — 
may be very polite, very elegant, and very fashionable ; but he 
will never be clear, never be simple, never be unaffected. 
Query: — Has our author taken the hint of this elegant reticence 
of the principal fact (of which we have another example, 2. 105, 
where we are informed that Aeneas and his brother Trojans 
were fired with impatience to question Sinon, but not one word 
is said of their questioning him : 


HENUY, AENEIDEA, VOli. 1. 


31 
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“ turn vero ardumiis scitari nt qiiaerere caiiasas, 
ig:nari sceleruni tantorum artisqiie Pelasgae. 
prosequitur pavitans. et ficto pectore fatur 

and another, 4. 663, where the principal fact in tlie death of 
Dido, viz., her stabbing lierself, is omitted : 

dixerat : atqiie illam media inter talk fcrro 
collapsaiii uspiciimt eomites *’) 

from the practice of the Greek tragedians, studiously to keep 
out of view and hide behind the scenes that final catastroplie to 
which every Avord of tlie drama points, and to which the expec- 
tation has been directed, from the first opening 6f the mouth of 
the prologue ? — an illaudable practice, which we in this so civilized 
nineteenth century are only in too great haste to imitate ; per- 
mitting indeed a refined, sensitive, and exquisitely inquisitive 
public to enjoy in open court, both with eyes and ears, the long 
tortures of the culprit on his trial, but reserving the bonm 
bouchcy tlie crowning agony, for the secret justice of the con- 
demned cell and the prison corridor. Everytliing is to be public 
except the main thing, tliat for which all the rest exists. 


184-190. 

AKXEAS srOPULXJM TNTEUKA CONSCKNDIT ET OMNEM 
PROSPECTUM LATE PELAGO PETIT ANTHKA SI QUEM 
lACTATUM VKXTO VIDEAT PHRYGIASQUE RIKEMES 
AUT CAPYN AIJT CELSIS IN PUPPIRUS ARMA CAICI 
NAVEM IN CONSPECTU NULLAM TRES LITTORE CERVOS 
PROSPICIT ERRAN'l'ES HOS TOTA ARMENTA SKQUUNTUR 
A TERGO ET LONGIJM PER vAm.ES PASCITUR AOMEX 


Compare Milton, P<(r, Itrg, 2, 2S6 : 

“ up to a hill anon his steps he rearcMl, 
from whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
if cottage wore in view, sheep-cote or herd ; 
hut cottage, herd, or sheep-cote none he saw, 
only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 
with (‘haunt of tuneful Ibirds resounding loud.” 
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Et (X^INKM IMIOSPFXTUM LATE TELAfiC) PETIT. Coni])are 
Stat. Thrli. 0. (ed. Muller) : 

. . . “ j)ortU8 umplexciquo littiiM 

inociiiii, qua loiin'C pclago (loHp(>(>tii8 uptu'tu 
sc'aiuliiiius tX colsus tiiiTes ” 


[from whence there w'as a view down over the open sea]. 

Anthe v si qukm. forte quoin eornni qui aniissi vide- 

haiitur, ut Anthea aut Oapyn, videat/’ Wagner (1861). No, 
hut simjily “aliquem Anthea.” The expression is perfectly 
English — If he mUjht -see any Anthem — and is equivalent to : if 
he might see any Antlieus at all ; if he might see Antheus in 
any condition, or uiidcu* any cinuimstances, dead or alive, ship- 
wrecked or safe; Antheus in any eondithm wliatever: if lie 
might see anything like Antheus, anything which might turn 
out to be Antheus. The eifect of quis used in this manner is 
exactly the opposite of that of ipse: “ipsum Anthea” being 
Antheus himself, Antheus in full, total, perfect Antheus ; 
^‘Anthea quern” being anything like Antheus, ever so little 
of Antheus; anything which might pass for Antheus, even 
although it iniglit turn out to be a very poor or a very bad 
Antheus. In other words, quis takes from in the same propor- 
tion as ipse adds to (‘’Anthea qiieiri,” any Antheus at all; 
the very opposite of “Anthea ipsum,” Antheus himself). In 
like manner («), 9. 496 : “si qua est pietas,” if there is any 
tenderness in your hearts at all, any tlie least degree of tender- 
ness — the very opposite of “ipsa pietas,” full and perfect tender- 
ness ; (l>), 6. 466 : 

. . . “si quft cst iroleiio pnidenfiji, v.'iti 

.si qua tides 


if there is any, even the least degree, of foresight in Ilelenus — 
any the least reliance to be placed in the prophet; (#•), 
Sil. 8. 97 : 

. . . “ rursus portiis fiuibunda revisit 

si qui te roferaiit convei*so fl iiiiiiio venti 


if by some chance there might be a wind, t. e. if there miglit be 
some wind, if there might be any wind ; («f), Geory. 6 : 


. . . “ si qu«m 

imniiua larva siniint, auditque voratus AjkjIIo;” 
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not 1110 , inyf^elf, hot me, or any like me — “ one,” as we'say in 
Englisli, in su(4i phrases as : if one might he allowed to ask, if 
one might he allowed in, «. e. not if I in my particular case 
might he allowed to ask, or be allowed in, but if any person 
such as I might be allowed to ask or might be allowed in ; and 
so in our text : if he might sec any such person as Antheus, 
anything at all like Antheus — meaning, not Antheus himself, 
Antheus and “no mistake,” but anything like Antheus — 
Aeneas would be well content to see anything which might 
turn out to be Antheus, qitkm anthea ; (#>), Aesch. Agam. : 

inraros 5’ ai<ov ns 
71 TLav, 7j Zcusr, oKovoBpoop 
yoov o^j^nav r<ovP€ ^utoiko)v 

V(rT€pOVOlUOP 

TceiiTcei vapa^afftv Kpivvv, 

some Apollo, Pan, or Zeus, i, e, not tlie real or true Apollo, &c. 
(“ipse Apollo”), but some god corresponding to the god Apollo, 
Pan, or Zeus — some sueli god as Apollo, Pan, or Zeus; {J^)y 
Chariton, Aphrodk, 7, 3: nva EgjuLOKparriv aaoveic orrparrjyov 

AOrjimwvc Karavav/iaxtiffavTa ; Rlld (ff ),Sil. 17. 581 (ed.Kup.): 

“interoa Oadmca mamis, desorta pavonsquo, 
non ulluiji Ilannibalom, misquam cortainina ccvnit 
sacvi iiota ducis.” 

Aut cELsis IN PUPPiBT/s AKMA CAici. That it was not arms 
in the general sense of that word, i, e. not swords and spears, 
helmets and shields, but only the shield or shields of the 
principal person or persons on board, which were usually 
hung up on a conspicuous part of the poop, appears from 
Val. Place. 3. 27 : 

“ (piae [Cybele] postquam Ilaemoniam, tantao non immemor irao, 
ainisono do monte ratoin, pracaxaqiie rcg;nm 
scuta videt, nova mon.8tra viro, nova fiincra volvit, 
ut socias in nocto manus, utqao impia liolla 
conserat, ot saovis erroribiis implicet nrbcni.” 

I therefore understand aiima to be here taken not in its general 
sense, but in that special sense in which we find it so often 
taken elsewhere, viz., as signifying shield (3. 286 : 
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10. 841 : 
10. 488 : 
Sil. 2. 70: 


acre cavo clipeiiiii, niagiii geslanioii Abantis, 
postibus adversiH ligo, et roin (raniiiiic signo : 

‘ Aeneas liaoc dc Daiiais vietoribus arma.* ” 

“ Mt Lausiim socii exanimeni super anna ferebant.” 

“ ( oiTuit in vulmis : sonitum super arma dedere.” 

. . . “ liinalis IJistones !miiis,” 


i, e. Me/ds) ; and the meaning to l)e that Aeneas looked out for 
the shield of Caioiis hung up on the poop, i. e. for the ship 
marked by the shield of ('’aieiis liung up on its poop to be the 
ship which carried Caiens. The sliield liung up in a con- 
spicuous situation on tlie poop thus dcichired wliat warrior the 
ship carried, just as the same shield on the warrior’s arm in 
battle or in a tournanieiit declared by mcMiis of its device who 
tlie warrior was; and the real sliiihl service! in those ancient 
times the jnirpose served at ]:>resent by the li(‘ra.ldi(j shield or 
scutclieon (sometimes denominated hi like manner rw// e/V/>v//.v, 
or simply (nwff) hung up over the portal of a royal or haroiiial 
palace or castle, or in front of a consulate or mnbassy, or even 
oil some oecasious in front of a private' genlhuiian’s residcmco. 

lieariiig this custom in mind, viz,, that of hanging up the 
shield of the Avarrior on the ])oo]> in onhu* to indicate tlie vessel 
on board of whicli lie Avas, avc ])orceive the j>eculiar propriety 
with which Aeneas, returning from l^illantoum Avith his Vul- 
eaiiian arms, stands on the pobj) and raises liigh liis shield, in 
order to signify to Jiis friends on sliore that he is tliero on 
board, returning suecessful from his expedition. It liad been 
little complimentary to the divine prr'sent to hang it u[) on tlio 
p()oi>, like any onliiiary shield, and hii was liimself too ncAv- 
fanglod with it — S. (>17 : 

“ illo (Icjic cl tciito lactus honcm:” — 

to part from it for even so long ; therefore he stands liigh on 
the poop himself and raises it up on his arm, full in vicAv, 
lo the friemls Avlio were looking out for him (as he himself in 
our text looks out for Caieiis), and so in the most elVeetual 
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iiiiiimer declares to tlieir eyes : Behold me liere ; see, here I 
come ! (10. 260) : 

“ iamqtio in i-oiispectu Toucros Iiiibct ct siia castra, 

Ktans cclsa in puppi : clipouni cum duindc sinistra 
cxtulit ardontcm. clamorcm a<l sidcra tollunt 
Diirdanidae c niuris.’' 


192. 


nors QTAK TKLA GKHKHAT ACIIATKS 


Virgil ii non esse videntur Beerlkainj)o ; (;wte j)ro tihicine 
haheiida erunt,” llihbeck, who accordingly includes the ‘‘ tibi- 
cen’^ betwe(3n crotchets. With what right Is a verso the loss 
Virgil’s because a tibioen? Is Virgil always j)erfeetion 
How much either of him or of «M.ny other author will we have 
left, if every editor is at liberty to omit everything which does 
not please his particular taste ? But the words are no tibicen — 
on tlie contrary, serve the purpose of informing tlie reader of two 
not wholly unimportant matters, viz., that Aeneas was accom- 
panied, and that his companion carried his bow and arrows. 
The first information is necessary, because the hero of the Aeneis 
should, if it were only as a mark of respect, be accompanied — 
should not bo represented as wandering about alone and without 
attendance, especially here in an unknown country, on the shore 
of which he was cast by shipwreck ; and the secjond, not only 
because it was not heroic to carry bow and arrows (Hercules 
had his carried by Hylas, Ai)ollon. Rhod. 1. Ir32 : 

. . . ICtfK T€ <pop€V5 <l>vKaK05 $1010 : 

and even Goth Theodoric (the eecotid king), his, by a page, Sidon. 
Apoll. Ep. 1, 2: “Sivenationo inmtiata procedit, arcum lateri 
innectere oitra gravitatem regiani iudi(jal : (piem tamen, si 
cominus aveni feraimpie aut venanti monstrr's, aut vianti sors 
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offerat, inanui post tergiim reflexae puer iiiserit, iiervo lorovo 
fluitantibus : quern sicut puerile coniputat gesture thecatum, ita 
muliebre aecipere iain teiisum”) but because the not unreason- 
able curiosity of the reader, wlio hears now for the first and last 
time of Aeneas’s using bow and arrows (whore did ho get 
them — unde corripuit ?”) should be gratified. The clause 
repudiated as a tibicen gratifies that curiosity. They were 
handed to him by Iiis friend and armour-bearer Achates — the 
same “ fidiis” Achates from wliom he gets Ids spears, “ unde 
eorripit hastas,” 10. 332 : 

. . . “ fidiini Aouoas affatiir Aehaton : 

‘ sjuggore inilii * 

. . . turn uiagiiam eorripit hastani ’ 


100 . 

C’ADIS 


Not (jasks, but earthenware jars. 8eo I’roport. 4. 7. 31 : 

1‘iir ventos non ipso ro^is, ingrale, petisti I" 

(Mir iiardo flanimao non olii(?rc incao 't 
hoc otiain gravo oral, nulln iiicr(?cde hyacinthoa 
iniict?ro, fit fracto biista piaro cado.” 

Ovid, Met. 1^. (of the battle of the centaurs and La})ithae) : 

. . . “ et jiriina pornla pugna 

niissa volant, /rrry (/risque cadi, cnivnjue l«‘bclcs.” 

These cadi {(galled urnae by Juvenal, 7. 230 : 

“ cpiot Siculus Pliiygibus vini donav(M*at urnas”) 

were of a tapering top-shaped figure, with narrow nioutlis, 
to be stopped with cork bungs (Pliny, Hist, Nat, If), fV, 
27 , Ify io)y and in every way resembled our modern 
eartlieiiware and stoneware jars, except that — being of an inferior 
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clay and less skilfully and oarefidly baked— they W(*re more 
brittle (“ fragiles cadi,” “fracto oado,” above). They were 
<»ommonly of a red colour (Mart. 1. 55 : 

“ Hfiviique de ruUro proiuore iiitdhi rado.” 

Ihid. If, ()6 : 

“ villa l ubiT fudit uoii iMUvgrina cadus”), 

the colour of tlie baked flay, and used for holding wine, oil, 
and vinegar; and, A>dth wider mouths, dried fruits and 
pickles, riiuy, {N, If, dO. £:^) informs us that they were some- 
times made of wliite ophites : “ Est eiiim hoc genus ophitis ex 
quo vasa et cados otiam faciunt.” They pro'mbly bore pretty 
much tlie same relation to the larger vessels in which wine was 
])reserved as our jars or bottles bear to our casks. Ovid tells of 
the bottling of wine into them by Hyrieus (/'1 m/. 5. 517 : 

“ <|ua('(jue puer (piuudam priinis det'ndovat aiiiiis, 
prodit fuiuoHo condita vina eado) ; 

and the words cadis o^krahat of our text inform us tliat the 
wine with wlihih Aeestes presented his Trojan guests (dkdkra'I’ 
ABKUXTiniJs) had been — ^ju’obably for the convenience of trans- 
port — bottled or jarred (defHmm, KanaTa/jivKTiuLbvov) for them. 
Oompare Uerod. 3. 20, where Cambyses sends the king of the 
Aethiopians, among other presents, f/>onuic?nou oivov kuSov, It is 
not improbably this word radm which we have still in our /ca- 
caddy. 
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DKDEKATQl K AHKI NTIIUJS II KUOS 

DIVIDIT 


I AIL LECT. 

HKKos 1 Vat,y Mv(L 11 1 111 P. Maniit. ; J). llciiis. ; N. Heins. (1()7()) ; 

Phil. ; Pott. ; Haupt. 

IIOSPES 1 In Mvdiceo^ jiospks/* Pierius. 
puncL AHEUNT1JJ. ukr is inv. 1 Med. (Fogg.). 

inmct. ABKrNTiBus iikros, niv. Ill La Cerda; 1). Heins.; K. Heins. 
(1670); Burra.; Ileyne; Brunek ; AVakef. ; VVagn. (1832, 1861); 
Thiol; Forb. ; Ltidew. ; Jlibb. 

0 Pal, Ver., St. OaU. 


^Heros is of necessity either AeiiOcas or Ao(Mto.s. If it is Aeneas 
it serves the useful purpose of bringing back the mind to that 
personage — the real horoH of the poem, and, without being ex- 
pressly named, tlie subjecit of the long scries of verbs : viueai', 

PROSrUUT, CONSTiriT, COHIllPUir, STKHNir, MISCET, ABSISTIT, 
FUNDAT, AKQUET, PE'riT, PAHTITUR, DIVIDIT, MULCET. If, Oil 
^ the contrary, iikros is Acestes, the structuro must be cither bonus 

ACESTES HKROS ONKRARAT DKDKRATOUK, 01* BONUS ACESTES 
ONERARAT, HEKOSQUE DEDKRAT. NoW, BONUS A(JKSTES IlEROS 

being altog(3tlier barbarous and intolerable, tlie structure, if we 
understand heros to be spoken of Acestes, can be only bonus 

ACESTES ONERARA'r, HEKOSQUE DKDKKA'I'. But ill tllis case HEROS 
becomes a mere eke, a word •added in for the sole purpo.se of 
rounding and completing the verse — the words dederatquk 
ABEUNT iBUs HKROS couveyiiig DO luore meaning than dkderat- 
Qi E ABEUN'iiBUs. Many years ago, thercifore, when I had a 
niueli higher opinion of Virgil as a poet than I have at present, 
I refused to agree with the general o])inion of comnKaitators that 
HEROS was Acestes, and insisted that it wa? much more prob- 
ably Aeneas liimself, the real hero of the poem. Time, how- 
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ever, that great mellower of crude opinions, has since taught me 
tliat Virgil — obsequious, no doubt, to the opinion of the majority 
of his readers — has not disdained occasionally in the course of his 
j)()ein to take the helping hand of an eke, over a rough spot ; 
that our text is one of those rough spots, and that iiekos is a 
mere unmeaning rounding of the line, as it is of the line — 

“ ultior insurgens et ciirsu foiioitiis lioros.” 

1 would gladly, if I could, find in this word the meaning which 
(kmington — sharing, no doubt, my unwillingness to convict 
Virgil of the use of ekes — has found in it. “ It denotes,” says 
that generally coriect and judicious commentator, “ the noble 
courtesy of the donor.” Ileros expresses not courtesy, but 
heroism ; neither was tliere either nol)lenes8 or heroism in the 
presentation of a few jars of wine ; and wliatever courtesy there 
was in such a present, is already sufficiently expressed in honus, 
(jood or h'hnl. Sorry I am, for Virgil’s sake, to l)e obliged to 
add that, pursuing the subject of tliis word further, I find it 
seldom used by our autlior, except in the way I have just 
described, viz., as a convenient stop-gap or filling-up stuff. Let 
one example suffice, (i. 192 : 

. . . ‘‘ tiiin inuxitiiiis h(;ios 

iiiatcnias agnoscit avrs, la»‘tusquo precatur." 

What heroic, what most mighty and heroic deed was Aeneas 
performing in silently following two pigeons to the tree on 
which they were to perch ? The words arc of no manner of use 
except to fill up the gap left by the conclusion of the preceding 
sentence in the middle of the line. 1\) that blank solely and 
wholly do we owe the magniloquence, “ turn maximus heros.” 
We can allow Homer to fill uj) ’his half line or line with his 
TToSac wKMc* A\t\\evc, or his avaK avSpwv Ayajunjivwv, or his 
KopvOuioku^ Ektiooj and so forth. Such stereotyped phrases are 
conveniences of the same class as a change of dialect, whenever 
the simple word, the regular form, does not fit into tlie measure, 
and to be excused in an age as primitive as Homer’s, but are 
altogether inexcusable in a poet of the polished age and highly 
literary times of Virgil ; when the poetry consisted less in the 
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paiitomimio show — the red and yellow, green and gold, flashing, 
dashing, and stamping of the actors — than in the depth and 
pathos, sonorousness, melodiousness, and, I may add, correct- 
ness of their language. 

The correctness of the above argiinieiitatioii seems to be 
shown by the following passage of liis master — not iini)robably 
ill the author’s memory when he wrote these lines : a passage 
where the self-same laudatory term applied to the bestower of a 
jireseiit on a guest serves to fill up [irecisely the same blank in 
precisely the same jiosition in the verse, Horn. ihL (>17 : 

. . . iropttf 8e € (f>ai5i/ios riptas^ 

JiiSoi/icoi/ /SitriAeus, oB' cos Bofxos ajj,<f>fKa\o\lf€v 
Kcio’c fif voffTTiffai/ra. 

Pity that Horace’s ‘‘ Doeipit exemplar vitiis imitabile” is as a|)- 
liHijable to readers as to writers ! Pity tliat Horner’s blemishes 
reproduced by Virgil, instead of being on that account the more 
filainly seen to be blemislies, are only on that account the more 
admired! Perliaps, however, after all, the fault is in myself, 
and owing to an unluckily too strong association in my mind 
between tliese heroic /{erodes (that of our text, that of 0. 102, 
tliat of 12. 902, and those of so many other idaces Avhere the 
verso is rounded otf with a heron) and the “ providus heros” of 
the Moretuni, whose prevision and whose heroism consist solely 
in his going out betimes into his calibage garden to pull 
pot-herbs. 


201 . 

DIVJDIT 

Exactly as the English deahy dintribnteH (compiiro Senec. 
Med. r, : 

“ claniTuqiic Titan dividens orld dieni,^’ 

dealing the lights giving each part or pernon a .share) is in a special 
manner applied to the giving, distributing, or dealing out of 
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food. Compare Spart. in Didio luUnno : “ lulianus tantae 
parsimoniae fuisse perhibetur, iit’ per triduum porcellum, per 
triduum leporem, divideret.'’ Imcripf. ret. : “ Editis ad dedica- 
tionem scaenicis liidis per quartiduum, et circensibus, et epulo 
diviso.’^ Lificript. ret. : “ cuius dedic. erustum et mulsiim populo 
divisum est” [both inscriptions quoted by Grronovius, Diatribe 
(Hand), ad Stat. Si/r. 1. 6']. 


202 . 

NEQUE ENIM IGNARl SUMUS ANTE MALORIIM 
O J*ASS1 GRAVIORA DABIT DEUS HIS QUOQUE FiNEM 


AxNTE with Servius, Aldus (1514), Gesner, Eorcellini, Heyne, 
Thiel, Wagner, and Forbiger, belonging to malorum in the 
same manner as the Greek adverb so often supplies the j)lace of 
an adjective to a Greek noun ; Xenoph. Cyrop. 1 (ed. Hutch, 
p. 31) : AXA’ oi Tk rwv TT afiiAVT iKa aTre^^ojuecoi, 

iva /«?/8t7rori tvfjtpavOitXTiy roi;ro irpaTTOvatVy a A A’ ottwc 
raVTt/v Ttiv eyKoaniav TroWaTrXunta tig tov tirkira \povov 
iiKftpaivwvrai, ovTto TrapaaKevai^ovrat, ys'heve there are no less than 
two instances of the structure ; with Slipfle, however, (who 
very appropriately quotes Horn. Od. 5. 88, irapng yt ptv ov ti 
Onpi^tig}, Voss and Coningtoii, belonging to ignaki sum us, to 
wliich latter opinion I give (at least until the production of 
some one* example of the hyphen ante -malum to set against 
Ovid’s “ignara malonun,” Met^. 11. 673 : 

AcoHh iiitcrea taiititiuiu i^naiii malorum/' 

and our author’s own “ ignara mali,” 1 . 634 : 

“ non iji'-iiara mnli misoris sucnurfio ilisco”), 

my unqualified adhesion, quoting at the same time 3\‘icit. Anna!. 
16.3: “Non falsa ante somnia sua,” where “ante” plainly 
belongs not to “ somnia,'’ but to “ falsa.” 
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Dabit I)E 17 s his quoque finem. Compare Aesch. Sept. c. 
Theh. 35 (Eteooles speaking) : tv riXti Oeoc^ Aesch. Suppl. 211 
(of Jupiter) : 

K€iuov dfKovros €v TeAfUTijiTfi raHt. 


203-217. 


1 lolilswortli ill liis “ Iloniarks and Dissertations on the Four 
Georgies and First Six Aenoids’’ (rppuhlislied in the Misrvlf. 
VivfjiL^ (Cambridge, 1825), points out tlie remarkable parallel- 
ism between this passage and the address of Teueer to his com- 
imnions, when flying from Balamis (I lor. (hL 1. 7* S:2)\ ami 
assuming the parallelism to be proof that the one was copied from 
the other, queries which is the origintil, and which the copy. I 
am inclined to think that the two passages are alike original, 
and that the great similarity arises not from imitation, but from 
the natural necessity that two great ef)ntemporaneou8 poets — 
fellow-countrymen, and, it may be presumed, similarly educated 
and imbued with similar doctrines — should similarly treat two 
similar subjects. 
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204-211. 

YOS ET SCYLLAKAM RABIEM PKNITCSQUE SONANTES 
ACCESTIS SCOPULOS VOS ET CTOLOPIA 8AXA 
EXPERT! REVOCATE ANIMOS MOESTUMQUK TIMOREM 
MITTITE FORSAN ET HAEC OLIM MEMINISS?: IIIVAHIT 


DURATE ET VOSMET REBUS SERVATK SEOUXUIS 


Donatus refers penitus to accestis : “ Ut ostenderetur exis- 
teiite fortunae sufPragio, ex intima saxorum ipsorum parte libe- 
rates.” Servius hesitates whether to refer it to accestis or to 
sonantes : “ Pexitusque, &o., /. e. valde, et aut valde sonantes, 
aut valde accessistis, i. e. iuxta.” There ought to have been 
neither doubt nor difference of opinion, Pekitus is shown to 
belong to sox antes, first by the so much better sense : thoroughly, 
far within, sounding, than : thoroughly, far within, approached ; 
and secondly, by the exact parallels, 6. 59 : “ penitusque re- 
postas,” and Ovid, Met. 2. 179 : “penitus penitusque iacentes,” 
both occupying the same position in the verse as penitusque 

sox ANTES. 

Pknitt;s. “ Penitus bedeutet hier tceithin, weit, wie Aeii. 
6. 59, ‘penitusque repostas Massylum geiites.’ Unter den weit 
schallenden felsen ist aber zuniichst die Charybdis zu verstehen,'^ 
Supfle. A double misunderstanding, as it seems to me — ^first, of 
the meaning of penitus, which (see above) is not far-away, 
but far withm, thoronyhhj, in the imnod parts ; and secondly, 
of the object meant by sonantes scopulos, which is not 
Charybdis, but the Scyllaean rocks ; sonantes scopuuos being 
the complement of scyij,aeam rabiem, and the two expressions 
scyllaeam rabiem and sonantes scopulos making up the com- 
pound notion, the sounding rocks of the raging Scylla, i. e. the 
rocks which the raging Scylla makes to sound, L v. the rocks 
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which Bound with tho barking of Scylla^s dogs. Compare tlie 
similar connexion of rabies and sonans, (>. 49 : 

‘‘ ct rabic fera corda tiiment, maiorquc vi<lori, 
m*t; niortale sonans/* 

where ‘‘rabie’’ and “ sonans” belong not to two different objects, 
but the one object, the Sibyl whose rabies raises her voice to a 
pitch beyond liuinan. Sonantks, therefore, not, with Ileyne, 
“ fluctibus allisis,” but latratibus canuni Soyllaearum.” Con- 
trast 7. 587 : 

“ lit pclagi riipos, niaguo veniento frngoro. 
quae sese, iimlfis circum latraiitibiis umlis, 
mole tenet ; seopuli iieqiiiilquam et spiiiuoa circ.iini 
saxa freiiiunt/* 

where (there being no Scylla, and therefonj no dogs to originate 
the barking noise) the barking noise is ascribed in the first 
instance to the waves, and only sccondaiily to tlio roi'ks, whicli 
“fremunt” — arc set in vibration by and ‘‘freinunt” with — tlie 
noise of the waves, in tlie same manner as the sounding board 
of a stringed instrument is set in vibration by, and from it 
with, the noise of the strings. On the contrary, in all accounts 
of Scylla, the noise made by lierself, /. c. by her dogs, is tho 
principal feature. Tims, 4B1 : 

“quain scinel iiifornunii vasto vidissi* sub aiitro 
Scylbim ct cacrulcis caiiibus rosoiiaiitia sa.\a ” 

(where “ caeruleis canibus resonantia saxa” is the complement of 
“informem vasto sub antro iScyllam,” and the rocks resounding 
with blue df)gs no other than the rocks of Scylla herself). 
Ciris, 58j and Eel. G. 7o : 

“ Candida succinrtam latrafitibus inguina monstris 
Diilichias vexasse rates et giirgito in alfe 
deprensos nautas canibiis lacerassn mariiiis." 

Ovid, px Poll to, 1. 12^2 : 

“ Seyllavc, quar Sieiibis ingnine teiret aquas.” 

Ovid, c.r PonfOy 4. TO. 2o : 


“ Scylla feres tnnico qiuxl latrat ab inguine luonstris.” 
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ScYLi.AKAM iiAHiEM. The Scyllaean rage, L e. the rabid dogs 
of Scjlla (which might have devoured you). Compare Ovid, 
Met. l!f. of the same Scylla ^ 

“ ot corpus quacrons fomorum, criiruiiKpio podniiMpie, 

Cerbercos rictus pro pailibus iiiveuit illis, 
statqiic canuni rabies.” 

Lucret. 5. 892 (ed. Mimro) : 

“ ant rabidis canibiis .succinctas scniiniarinis 
corporibus Sc^yllas.” 

Cyclopia saxa. “ Aut quae Cyclops in TJlyssem iecit ; aut 
certe Siciliam dixit. . . . (iuidam tameii haee saxa inter Catanani 
et Tauromeninm in modiim metarum situ natnrali dicunt esse, 
quae Cyclopea appellaiitur, quorum medium et cminentissi- 
mum Galate dicitur,” Serviiis. “ Littus (vyclopum saxosum in 
Sicilia,” Wagner (1861). “ Cogitari non possiint nisi saxa 

Cyclopum quae in Aeneae naves ah illis iactata videremus, 
nisi ‘nequicquam lumine torvo' cessantes Virgilius eos reli- 
quisset, postea narrationem earn diligentius persocuturus,” 
Conrads, Quaef ^ t . Virgil. Trier, 1863. No, no ; cyclopia saxa 
is simply Aetna, as placed beyond all doubt by the use of the 
exactly similar periphrasis ‘‘ Cyclopum scopuli” for Aetna by 
Statius, SUr. 5. 3. U7 : 

** tttque utiuam foilunu niihi dare Manibus [^patris^ aras 
par templis opus, acrianiquo cdwMu-e molcm 
Cyclopum scopiilos ultra, atque audacia saxa 
Pyramidum, ct magno tiimulum praetexerc luco,” 

where the meaning can only be higher than Aetna. Both peri- 
phrases, both that in our text and that of Statius, express 
Aetna, Aetna being the habitation of the Cyclops (Eurip. 
Cyel. W : 

. . . hirvaiav frtrpau, 

tv 01 fiOv<ii)ir€S vovrtou iratdes $€ou 
Kv/e\a)ir€S oiKovar* avrp' fprip avSpoKrovoi. 

Aen. S. (iltS : 

“centum alii curva hacc habitant ad littora volgo 
infundi Cyclopes, et altis iiioiitibus errant.*^ 
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Ovid, Me*. 15. 1 : 

. . . “ j^iganteis iniectam fuiicibiin Aofiion, 

Jirvaque Cyclopum**), 

exactly as the periphrasis “Trinacria rapes” expresses Aetna, 
Aetna being in Triiiacria (Catull. 68. 53 : 

“ i*uin liintuni arderem quantum Trinaciia nipoK”). 

The identical periphrasis is used also, and no less i)lainly, for 
Aetna by Silius, 14. 512 : 

“ ilium, ubi labontcm pcpulcrunt tola sub uiubis, 
ossa Syraoosio fraudatum iiaufraga busto, 
flovoruiit fv(>ta, flcvoruiit Cycdoina saxa, 
ct Cyaiies, ct Anapus, et Ortygio Arcthusa.” 

Forsan et iiap:c olim meminissk irvAinx. Erasm. Colloq. 
Oinileid. Sard.: ‘‘Actorum laboriiin solet esse iiiciinda coin- 
memoratio.” Sir W, Scott, Ladt/ of the Lake, 1. 1C) : 

“ a suniinor night, in grceinvood spont, 
were but to-mom)w’s meiTiinont.” 

Duuatk et vosmet UEinrs seuvate seouxdis. My first 
composition was an English thesis written on this line, given 
me as a subject by my schoolmaster, wlieii I was about ten 
years of age. I still remember how dry I found the subject — in 
other words, how scanty the stock of ideas out of which I had 
to draw; how empty the viscera out of which the young 
spider was called upon to spin its first web. 

IluRArK, have patience. See Ariosto, 0>7. Far. 9.* 

“ ch' io non posso durar, tanto ho il cor vago 
di far battaglia contro questo inagf>” 

\cannot miit, have not patience\^ 


IIKVHV, AKXEIDKA, VOL. I. 
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208. 

SPEM VIILTU SIMVLAT PREMIT Al.TUM CORDE DOLOUEM 

LECT. 

ALTVM 1 Vat.f 2?om., Mad, III P. Manut. ; P. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670); 
Heyne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Wagn. (1832, 1861) ; Thiel ; Forb. ; Lad. ; 
Haupt; Kibb. 

ALTO I “ In oblongo codice praevetcri et aliquot aliis MSS. alto,^^ Pierius, 
0 /*«/., Ver.y St. Gall. 

SpKM VULTU SIMULAT, PRKMIT AT.TUM CORDK BOLORKM ; 

(l^uivuTrpo(io)Trti. Cic. Upp. ad Ait. 7. 20y and li. (ed. 
Lamb.) 

Premit altum corde bolorem. Compare 10. 464 : 

. . . *‘ mugmimquo sub imo 
cordo premit gemitum.” 

Apoll. Eliod. 4. 1723 : 

t<rx*iy yf\u aOtyoy. 


215-217. 

TERGORA DIRIPIUNT COSTIS ET VISCERA NUDANT 

PARS IN FRUSTA SECANT VERIBUSQUE TREMENTIA FIGUNT 

LITTORE AENA LOCANT ALII FLAMMASQUE MlNISTRANT 


VAE. LECT. , 

DiiiiPiUNT I Vat., Horn., Med. Ill P. Manut. ; Forb. ; Ribb. 

DERiPiUNT HI D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef. ; 
Wagn. (1832 ; Fin/., 1861); Thiel; Lad.; Haupt. 

0 Pal., Ver,, St. Gall. 

Viscera. Not the vhcera or internal ergam, as we use the 
word viscera at present, but the flenh ; Apul. De JJogw. Plat. 
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7. 16: “ Visceribus ossa sunt tecfa ; eadem revincta sunt nervis. 
Et tamen ea, quae sunt internuutia sentiendi, sic sunt operta 
visceribus, no crassitudine sensus hebetentur. Ilia etiam, quae 
iuncturis et copulis nexa sunt, ad celeritatem facilius se movendi 
liaud multis rapedita sunt visceribus.’’ Viscera nudant, there- 
fore : expose the fleshy viz., by stripling off the skin — tergora 

DERIPIUNT COSTIS. 

Frusta. Not what we call joints^ but what we call colkyps^ 
steaks, or chaps. Frustum is always a small piece, and is 
specially contrasted with pars, or a larger portion, by Seneca, 
Epist. 89: “ Faciam ergo quod exigis, et Philosophiam in partes 
non in frusta dividam. Dividi enim illam, non concidi, utilo 
est ; nam comprehendere, quemadmodum maxima, ita minima, 
difficile est.’’ Compare Plant. Pers. 8J!f9 : “Loquere tii etiam, 
frustum pueri?” — you bit of a boy; or, as wo say, you cliap. 

Veribusque trementia [frusta] fiount. Not fix or run 
the FRUSTA Oil the spits, but pierce the frusi a with spits, run 
spits into the frusta — exactly as 11. 691 : “ Buten . . . cuspide^ 
figit 5. 544 : “ fixit anmdiiie malum.” Compare Ciuint. 
Calab. 1. 611 : 

TT! yap tirttrcrufitvos fx^y TI/yAfor 

Kai 01 a<pap <rup tvtiptp acAAoireSos Hejxas iinro j’ 

cure ns a/x^’ ofif\oi<riv irntp iFvpos aidoKofVTos 

cr7rAo7x*'a Siafiirfipritriv tiruyofxtpos iron Sopirop [for HiipperJ , 

i\ us ns (rropogyra /3u\afp ov opta-ffip tucovra 

OifpriTrip €\a<l>oio fita-iju Sia Pijdva Kepirif 

€(r<rufifpaSf irra/iepif do Sia/niropos ofipifios aixp^it] 

irpofivoy os v^iKOfxoio irayri dpuos, n oyi itoukii. 

The spits were held at one end in the hand, and so tlio meat 
on the' other end held over the fire until raasted; Horn. 
Od. tL m : 

uKrtoy 5' euepoiropovs ofioAovs oy oxoyros. 

Horn. I/. 1, m ■■ 

. . . yool do Tap aorov oxoy TOfiTwfio\a 

Coripp^ Johann. 3. 166 : 

. , . “ frustiH c;oiu;iditiir alti« 

onim* perils, ven.il)iis(jiie treinentes eoiiHeiit situs/’ 
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LiTTORK ARXA L0(’ANT alii, Fl.AMMASQX E MINISTRANT. 
“ Qiiorsiim ? Oeiie non ad elixaiuLis canies, quibus heroira 
tempora plane non utobaritur, ut notum (?st. Et . . . torreri 
vftrnes in antee. versu signifieatur. Igitur his alieiiis aquain 
calefaciunt (of. Aen. 6. 218 ^ 219\ ut se lavent ante epulas, ex 
more,’’ Heyne. All erroneous ; for, first, not only Valerius 
Flaccus (8. 252) describes the Argonauts as roasting part, 
boiling part, of their game— 

. . . “ silvcsfria laotis 

pracniia, vonatii faeili quaosita, siipoi-siint : 
pars venilms, pars uudaiiti despiiiiiat aliono ” 

— ^but Ovid {Met. 1. 228) describes Ijyoaon as part roasting part 
boiling the Molossian with whose flesh lie attempted to deceive 
Jupiter : 

** atqiio ita soiuineccs paitini forvciitihiis art us 
mollit aquis, partim siibierto toiTuit 

Compare (a), Ovid, Met. 6. 645 (of Itys, part boiled and part 
roasted by his mother) ;* 

, . , “pars indo f avis CAP lilt at aciiis : 

pars vcrubns stridct 

(*), Sen, Thtjei^t. 765 (of the banquet of Thyestes) : 

“ liacc voriil)us Ih'ierent viscera, ct Iciilis data 
stillaiit caniinis ; ilia ilainiiiatiis latex, 
querente acno, iactat,** 

in both which passages we liave not only the boiling, but the 
very aeiia; and (<•), Eurip. Cyc/oju^ 392 : 

Kai xoAiif foi' Ac/Siyr’ firefco’ci' irvpt, 
ofif\ovs t’ cuepovs fiev tyKeKau/Afyovs Trvpt, 

{«<rToi/y 5€ Spevayu roAAa, iroKiovpov 
Airvaia T€ fftpaytta, TreAcicewi/ yya&ois 

us S' rjy €roi/ia irayra ru Oeoffrvyei 
AiSov fiayeipWj <f>urf (rufijLtap^as Svo 
eratpuy ruv t/j-uy pv&fiu riuiy 
rov AejST^Toj cs Kxnos Xf^AKtiKarov, 
rov S' av, revovros apicaffas oKpou toSos, 
rraiuy irpos o^vy y oyvxa irfrpaiot) Kidovy 
tyK€(pa\oy e^eppayey feat Kadapvaffas 
Kafipu fxaxaipa ffapicas c^uvra irvpty 
ra S' €S XefijfT etptfxey €}p€(r0ai /leAij. 
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ticconflly, tlie heating of water, Acn. 6. ^218, 31Q, was for 
the purpose of washing a dead body, not for the purpose of 
supplying warm water wherewith to wash before eating. 
Thirdly, it is not likely that the Aenoadae, in their present 
circumstances, would, if they required water to wash before 
eating, heat water for the purpose, and not content themselves 
with cold water. Fourthly, the division into roasting and 
boiling was necessary on account of the difficulty — almost im- 
possibility — of roasting some parts, viz., the omenta and other 
internal parts; and, filthly, the action ascribed to pa as in 
verse 116 having relation to ilie food, the action ascribed to 
ALII in verse 117 must relate to the food also — i’ars and alii 
corresponding to each otlier, and the food being the subject not 
only of the immediately iireceding but of the immediately 
succeeding verse; in which latter the poet, had he just informt^d 
us they heated water for bathing, would surely liave told us 
not that they began their repast, but that they first bathed and 
then began tlieir repast. 

For all these reasons I reject the explanation of lleyiie, and 
adopt that of Donatus: ‘‘alii voro cum aqua imponobaiit igiii 
vasa aenea ut elixam faoereiit cnriiom.” 
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Not but iitreichnly laltl at msfiy (Jonipare 

Jipigr. Fauli Sileiitiarii, AatkoL Pal, J. : 

yisviKparis virvu 

KeiTQ irepi KpoT2^3u$ vrjKuy 

Stat. i. 1. iro: ‘ 

“ tu mod* fiisits hnini lucciu itvcrwiiin iiiicimini.'* 
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“ Forto Venus 

. . . . sidci'cos per gruniina fudernt iirtUH, 

acclinis ilorum cumulo.** 

Val. Flaco. 1. 252 (of the Argonauts strotchiug themselves on 
the seaweed) : 

. . . ** molli iuvenes fimdiintur in alga 

||where it may be worth while remarking that the altja of the 
Homan writers is, I doubt not, the Poseidonia oceanica, which, 
thrown up by the sea and dried by the sun, clothes with so soft 
and deep a bed the immediate edges of the shore of the Medi- 
terranean. Being so soft and dry, nothing could answer better 
for the “ alga” of Valerius Flaccus: 

. . ** molli iuvenes fimdiintur in alga.*’ 

Being infinite in quantity, and j^erpetually renewed by fresh 
siijiplies cast uj) by the waves, nothing could answer better 
for the “alga” of liorace, Sut. 2. 5. 8 : 

“ el genus et virtus, nisi cum ro, vilior alga est.” 

How often have 1 not nested luximously on it, sitting or lying 
in the sun, where it clothes the beach in the neighbourhood of 
Leghorn !] 

MensaK kemotae. Not to bo understood literally, as 
meaning tabks jrfifored, but generally, as equivalent to our c/ofJi 
removed, or dinner over. See Comm, on the same expression, 
verse 727. 
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AMISSOS LONGO SOCIOS SERMON K REQUIRUNT 

SrEMQTJE METL’MQUE INTER DUlill SEU VIVKRE CREDANT 

SIVK EXTREMA PATI NEC lAM EXAUDIRE VOCATOS 

FRAECTPUE PIUS AENEAS NUNC ACRIS ORONTI 

NUNC AMYCI CASUM OEMIT ET CRUDKLIA SECUM 

FATA LYCI FORTKMQUE GYAN FORTEMQUE CLOANTHUM 


iNTKii DiTBii, Serv. ; Dan. H.; N. H. (1670); Ileyn. ; Wagn. (1861); 
Uibb. 

l\TKU-i)UBir. “Et qnidam commodius distingui pntant : sPKMdUK metum- 
aiJK INTER, et sic subiunguiit: numi sku vtvere credant,** Sltv. 

Most undoubtedly uubii inter, not bubu sku. Compare o. 6iH : 

** ut niatrcs primo ancipitos, oeiilisqiie nialigius 
uiiibigiiuc spuctare rates misenini iiitcu* aiiiorcni 
pracsentis terrao, fatisqiic vocantia rogna,** 

wlicrc the structure is ambiguae inter.” 

IV ot, with the commoiitators, a mere allusion to the con- 
clamatioii of the dead Mos eonclaniaiidi mortuos tangitur 
his verbis,” Wagner (1845, 1849), explaining nec iam exau- 
DiRK vocATos; and, ed, 1861, explaining the same words, 
‘‘si vooentur”), but — as sufficiently shown by amissos, re- 
QUiRUNT, and nec ex au hire vocatos — the actual conclama- 
tion itself. 

Amissos longo socios skrmonk kkquirunt. “Non tarn 
qualis post coenain esse solet, quani potius multis cum querelis, 

, Vulgar! oratioiie diceres : multa de sociis inter se coiujueruntur,” 
Ileyiie. No, no; requirunt is search looh foVy loufjfory try 
to (jety try to recover — reposcunt. Compare Val. Flacc. 3. 601 : 

“ illuni omnes lacrymis mocstisqiie rcposcere votia.” 

(fie. Verr. 7, 70 : “ Abs te offifjium tuum debituni generi et 
iiomini requiroei ftagito ;”and IWr. 7. (y. J. 6T, e(L Orelli) : 
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“Omnes hoc loco cives Romani, etquiadsunt et qui ubique sunt, 
vestram severitateni desideraiit, vestrani fidem implorant, ves- 
trum auxiliiim requlrinit '' Claud. Rapt, Pros. 3, 315 : 

“ quin potiius natnm pelago tenisque requiris.’* 

Ovid, Met. If.. 129 (of Thisbe looking for Pyramus) ; 

“ illti : iiivenemque oculis, animoque rcqiiirit.’* 

Plin. Eput, 6. 20 (of the eruption of Vesuvius) : “ Alii parentes, 
alii liboros, alii coniuges vocibus rcquirebant, vocibus noscita- 
bant.” S. Ambros. rte Emmt fratris sui Satprif^S (ed. Monach. 
Benedict., 1086) : “ Nunc vero, frater, quo progrcdiar, quove 
convertar? Bos bovem requirit, seque non totum putat, et 
frequenti niugitu piuni testatur amoreni, si forte defecerit cum 
quo ducere collo aratra f?onsuevit; ot ego to, frater, non requiramy 
aiit possum unquam oblivisei tui, cum quo vitae liiiius semper 
aratra sustiniii 

This is one and no small part of every oonclamatio : seek 
back the dead or suiiposed to be dead by much discussion 
whether they are dead or not — if missing, wliat can have be- 
come of them Y if apparently dead, whether the death be real or 
only apparent — ; and is liere performed })y Aeneas and hisooin- 
panions with the usual inquiries amongst each other, what can 
have become of their lost companions : 

AMISSDS LOXGO SOl’IOS SEKMUNK KEUVmrXT, 

SI’EMQUE MKlTMUrE INTER Dl'HH SKU VIVKUE C'UEUAXT 
.SIVE EXTREMA J*ATI. 

(Joiiipare the Thohaii soldiers’ requirere of luissiug Aniphitiraiis 
(Stat. T/ieb. 8. ^b) : 

“ iaiii fcHsis gt'initii puiilUitiiu corda levubiit 
cxhiiustns siTiuoiiu dolor,” 

wliere we have the very sernione’’ of our text. . 

Anotlier part of the conclamatio is lamentation. See >Sil. 
10. 104 (of the Roman soldiers after the battle of Cannae) ; 

“ hie Giilba, hie* Tiso, ct loto non tUgirns inoiti 
(’iirio doflciitur ; gravis illio Scacvola liello : 
lios passim ; jit I’aiili puriter cou dira parentis 
. iata giMUUul.” 
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This part of every oonelamatio is described in no less express 
terms in our text : 

PKAECirUE Piua AENEAS NVNC ACRIS OROXTI 

NUNC AMYCI CASUM GKMIT, ET CRUDKLIA KFX'UM 

EATA LYCI, EOUTEMUUE OYAX, FOKTEMUUE CLGANTHVM, 

not improbably the very words Avhich afforded Silius his model. 

The last and principal part of the conclamatio — ^thatfrom 
wliioli as its most distiiiguislung feature tlie custom takes its 
name — is the calling on the deceased or missing to come back. 
Compare Aen. J. 67 : 

. . . “ aiiimaniquc sopulchro 

comlimus, ot luagiia fiupremiim voce ciciiius.” 

Liicret. y. -JOG ; 

“ gravi lethargo fertm* in altinn 

actornunique aoporem, ociilis, imtucpiu cadcnti ; 
undo luapic oxaudit vocjca, iioquo noscore viiltiw 
illoruni potis cst, ad vitain qui ruvocunlcs 
circiiiustant, la(?ryniis rorantes ora genusque.’’ 

Ovid, Mef. i. 1/fJ : 

“ J’yraine, rcspoiidc : tua to, (iurissinio, Thislx*. 
noininat: cxaudi, vultusqiie attollc iacentcs.” 

This most essential and distinguishing part of the conclama- 
tio is, in our text, not merely touched on (“ tangitur”), but 
stated ill the most express terms to have been performed by 
Aeneas and his comrades — xko kxaudike ^ ()(;ATos. Tliey were 
not only missing, but (iam extrema pa ri) were dead, and did 
not hear the call to come to their »sorrowing companions. 

Tlie ])icture then before usSs not of an after-dinner’s talking 
of, or even of an after-dinner’s mourning over coiKpierun- 
fiir,” ileyne), lost companions; it is of the conclamatio 
itself — of tlie talking of the lost, of the enumeration of the per- 
fections of the lost (a or is OHONTI, FORT EM OYAX, FORT EM 
ci-OAXTiiUM ; and compare Silius, 10. 404 (quoted above) : “ Leto 
non dignm uwrii CVr/o,” “^;Y/m*Scaevola “raulli i^aritcr 

era dira 2 )areHtis Jnbi gemuut”),of the inquiry amongst each other 
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what had become of them, of their lamentations for them, and 
of the actually calling on them in a loud voice to come back. 

Nkc iam exaudire vocatos. “ VocATos ; si vocentur,” 
Wagner (1861). No, no ; vocatos is clear and positive — having 
boen called: they actually call them (“ moesto clamoro requirunt,’’ 
Silius, as above), and receiving no answer (nec exaudire), con- 
clude they are dead ; not without hope, liowever, that it may be 
otherwise, and they may have escaped (spem metumque inter 
D iiBii SEU — sive). Nor let it be objected that conclamation implies 
death, and that, the “ araissi socii” not being dead, but only miss- 
ing, there can be no conclamation intended. Conclamation — so 
far from impljdng death, or being used only in the case of those 
who were certainly known to be dead — was essentially and 
originally a means of determining whether the missing or appa- 
rently dead were really and past all recovery so, or not ; nay 
more, was a last means in case they were only apparently lost 
or dead, of recovering them and restoring them to their friends. 
See Qiiinctil. Declam. 8, 10: “Unde putatis inventos tardos 
funerum apparatus ? Unde, quod exsequias planctibus, ploratu 
magnoque semper inquietamus ululatu, quam quod facinuH 
videtur credere tarn facile vel morti ? Vidimus igitur frequen- 
ter ad vitam post conclamata suprema redeuntes.’' Serv. ad 6. 
218 : “ riinius in N. II. dicit, hanc esse causam, ut mqrtui et 
calida abluaiitur, et per intervalla conclamentur ; quod solet 
plerumque vitalis spiritus exclusus putari, et homines fallere. 
Denique refert quendam superpositum pyrae adhibitis ignibus 
erectum esse, nec potuisse liberari.” Tzetzes : 

rouro 5’ us jULUrifAoyfs rvyxdvoyrcs ^lAiaf, 

Kai us Cl aircAci^^T} rif, irpos rrjy ^cayriv cruySpapLoi. 

But ^ conclamatum est’ is equivalent to certainly dead, and 
all over,*’ To be sure ; but not because conclamation was useJi 
only in the case of certain death and of all being over, but 
because the conclamation — that means which afforded the last 
liope of recovering the person — had been tried in vain, and all 
lu)pe was therefore over, (iunj)are the conclamation of Hylas 
by the Argonauts, Val. Flacc, 601 : 
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iilum omncH lacryniis, moestisque rcposcero votis, 
inccrtiqiu) nietii, nunc longa» littoro voces 

spargcrc, ' 

ipse 

stat lauryniuns luagnoqiiu viri cunctatur uuioro 

/iiid of Phaetlion by bis sisters, Ovid, Met, 2. 3!fl : 

. . . “ et caesae pcctora palniis 

non aiiditiiriini niiscras Phaethonta querelas 
iiocte (licqiie vocant.’* 

Amissos LONOO socios skrmone requirunt, SPEMQUE metum- 

QlJE INTER DURII, SEU VTVERE CREDANTSIVE EXTREMA PATI NEC 
lAM EXAUDiRE vocATos, exactly equivalent to the more prosaic: 
“ Amissos longo socios sermone requiruiit, et vocant, spemque 
metumque inter dubii sou vivero credant, sive extrema pati nec 
iam exaudire.” 

Pius. “ Pius praetor onines,” Servius (ed. Lion). “ Prae- 
ciPUE Aeneas geiuit, quia pius,’’ La Cerda, following Prisciaii 
and quoting Val. Place. 5. 303 : 

“ praecipue Acsonidem varios incerta per acstus 
mens rapit uudaiitom cum ac mulia nuvantcin.” 

Also Wagner (ed. Heyn.) The junction of praecipue with 
1*1 us had been so graceless — nay, if I may so say witliout offence 
to Ovid, by whom the junction has actually been made 
4. 551 : 

“ nain quae praecipue fuerat pia ; ‘ jjrosequar,* inquit, 

‘ in freta reginain * 

80 awkward— tliat I could hardly allow it to liave been 
made by our autlior, even if I had not the positive, proof in 
0. 175 : 

“ ergo oiiincM niagno <*ireuiii clainore t’rciiujbant ; 

, pr.iecipiie pins Aeiiea«” 

(wliere tlie structure can by no possibility be “ praecipue pins”), 
that nothing was furtlier from our author’s mind than such 
junction. Compare Apoll. Rhod. 2. 240 (of Phineus} ; 


KTKiv AyrfifftptSrjs’ aStuoy S' ktjSos fKxtrray 
Tjp'jfuu, Tfpi S‘ aure 8uv mas Bopfao. 
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This is one of the thoiisaiid-and-one pieces of idle gossip of 
Servius, which should warn us against surrendering our own 
better judgment to the ipse dixit of his venerable authority, on 
occasions on which we may ^'^et be unable to produce so direct 
proof of his error. See llem. on “Praecipue infelix,’’ verse 716. 

Prakcipuk, &c. Noty Aeneas laments the fate of those men- 
tioned more than he laments the fate of tlie others who perished ; 
hufy Aeneas, more than his companions, laments the fate of those 
who perished. 

l^ius. Aeneas laments more than his companions, because 
he is PIUS, tender-hearted. See Rem. on 1. 14. 

Fata lyci, the fates, i. e. the death of Lycus. Compare 

4. 20 : 

. . . “ miscri post fata Sychatii” 

[the fates, /. c, the death of Sychaeus]. 12. 395 : 

. . . ** ut tlcpositi profeiTct fata parentis’* 

[tlie fates, i,e, the death of his parent]. 12. 507 : 

. . . “ qua fata cclemma** .... 

[where the fates, i,e. death, are speediest]. Manil. 1. 124 (of the 
niundmy or world) : 

. . . “ priiicipio paritcr futwpio caroutcfiir’ 

[wanting both beginning and end]. 

Lycl “ Lyct pro Lycii,’" Priseian, Gramm, 12 y i)robablyto 
distinguish between this person and the Lyons of 9. 556. The 
truer explanation, perhaj)s, is, that Virgil, composing the ninth 
book, had wholly forgotten the I^ycus of the first. 
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KT lAM FINIS ERAT CUM lUPlTEll AETHERE SUMMO 
DESPICIENS MARE VELIVOLUM TKRRASQUE lACEN'I’ES 
IJTTORAQUE ET l.ATOS POPULOS SIC VERTICK CAELl 
CONSTITIT 


TAM FINIS ERAT. “ Vel ojmlamm^ vel fmnis, vol malorum,"^ 
Servius. “ Loiuji Rormonh : h. e. qticrelanim^ aut omnino, eoemm 
factae. Pompoii. Sal)iiius/>/m iiiterpretatur : . . . Fatoor, 
nexum vel transitum mihi non videri esse felioissimi iii- 
venti/’ lleyne. ‘SSane sermonin hniun: est nota transitionis 
formula, qua expressit llomericum illud ; rue jatp rotavra 7rpf>e 
«AAr//\oi;c ayopevov,’^ Wagner (1832). No wonder tliat lleyne, 
interpreting the preceding passage as he did, should pronounce 
the connexion awkward. That passage riglitly interpreted, tlio 
propriety, nay the elegance, of the connexion becomes appa- 
rent. Et iam FINIS ERA'r (Xeiioph. Ct/rop. 2 [ed. Hutch.], p. 6G: 
Tfiura /u£v St) ivravO^ ; and now their search after and 

lamentations for tlieir missing friends was at an end, wlien, &c. 
The lamentations of Jason ^s friends at Jason’s departure are 
concluded by Valerius Plaecus (1. 350) in tlie self-same words. 

Our lieroes’ lamentations are not, like those of tlioir Ilonierir; 
prototypes UXainpr^airi Se toktiv fnr)XvOe vtiSvpog vtrvo^, Odf/ss. 
12, 811,)^ continued until night, daylight being necessary for 
the fine scene immediately subsecpieiit : quum iupiter aethkre 

SUMMO, &c. * 

Cum iupiter aethere summo, &c. How little different, 
how precisely identical, are the Christian pictures ! Prudent. 
Cdthem. Hymn, MaUif, 105: 

“ speculator adstat desupor, 
qiii nos diebiis omnibus, 
actusque nostros prospicit 
a luce pviinH in vcspcruin/’ 
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Hj/mn, hi Confe-^Hm*, : 

“ sit shIus illi, dccus atquo virtu8, 
qui supra cadi rcsidens caciimcn, 
totius inundi maehinam gubernat 
trinus ct unus.** 

For Spenser’s imitation of tlie passage, and of Mercury’s descent 
from heaven, see liis Mother IfithbercPs Tale^ verses 1225 et seqq. 
The whole of the interview between Jupiter and Venus has 
been also copied and greatly amplified by Camoens, LumuL 2. 
33 . 

Tkrrasque iacentes. — Iacentes, although in the strict 
grammatical construction connected with terras, only, is con- 
nected in the sense with all the objects of dkspiciens, and is to 
be understood not of low-lying lands as contradistinguished 
from highlands or mountains, but of the whole prospect lying 
(iacens) under the eye of Jupiter. Compare Georr/. 1. 65 : 

. . . “ glebasque iacentes 
pulvcrulciita coquat maturis solibus acstas/* 

Sic vertice caeli constitit. The nominative to constitit 
is not lUPiTER (verse 227), but iUe understood — this being tliat 
avoKoXovOop SO usual to Virgil and of which we have already 
had SO remarkable an instance in 

id metuens vetcrisquo memor Satumia belli 

and the sentence begun at quum iupiter being broken off at 
popiTLOS, and a new one being begun at sic. Compare the 
exactly corresponding construction, Aen. 7. 666* ; 

ipse pedes, tegumen torquens immane Iconis, 
tcrribili impexum sacta, cum dentibus albis, 
indutus capiti, sio regi^ tecta subibat 
horridiis,** &c., 

where “ipse,” like iupiter in our text, remains absolutely 
without any corresponding verb, and where a new sentence is 
begun at “sic.” Compare also “in lucem,” 2. 471, and Comm. ; 
also “turn senior Nantes,” and Comm., 5. 704. The structure 
should, therefore, be indicated by a pause longer than that 
usually placed at popui.os ; viss. by a dash or semicolon. This 
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form of construction, though of so frequent occurrence in our 
author, is not to be admired. A sentence begun should be 
finished, unless where the matter itself presents an obstacle — 
supplies an obvious reason why it is not finished. Where there 
is no such obvious reason, where the same thought is still 
carried on, the sudden dropping of one structure and re-com- 
mencing with another lias no other effect than to disturb the 
attention of the reader, to shake him pretty much in the way in 
which a horse which is trotting on in a right line, and shies, 
and then goes on again in a line not in direcimn with that 
which he has left, shakes his rider in the saddle. And it is, as 
I believe, a real shy in the writer : he has begun with a con- 
struction which he finds himself unable to carry to the end, and 
— instead of obliterating what ho has written, and beginning da 
noro, and making a new sentence which shall be “ teres atque 
rotunda” — lets what he has written stand, and adds the re- 
mainder of the thought in a different construction. The fault 
and the etiology of tlie fault is the same, whetlier in poetry, in 
declamation, or in common conversation. If a long sentence 
with many windings is, even when complete and perfect, ill- 
adapted for poetry, how much less adapted a long sentence in 
which, besides the numerous windings, there is an actual frac- 
ture in the middle — 0 . fault, as geologists say, in the strata. See 
Item, on 1. 23-26. 

Sic, i,e, sic despiciens. Compare Ecang, nec, lohan, ^ •’ 
“lesus ergo fatigatus ex itinere sedebat sic [/.f\ sic fatigatus] 
supra fontem.” 
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232-233. 

TRISTIOR ET I.ACRYMIS OCITLOS SUFFUSA NITENTES 
ALLOQTJITUR VENUS O Ql I RES IIOMINUMQUE DEUMQUE 


VAB, LBCT, 

PEUMQUE I Med, (Foff.) Ill P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; D. Heins. ; N, Heins. 
(1670); Heyiie; Hnmck; Wagn. (1862, 1861); Thiel; Forb. ; Lad.; 
llibb. 

DEOKUMQUE lllWakedcld. 

0 Pal., Ver., SL Gall. 


Tristior ET LACRYMis ocuLOs SUFFUSA. ‘‘ Ut Riiseratioiiom 
faciat Venus, tristis, flens, et pulclira iiiducitur,^’ Heyne. In- 
correct. Tristior is less than tristis — rather sad, or, accord- 
ing to the English idiom, saddish, pontinff, less gay than usual 
(compare 7. 205, ohscurior,’^ rather obscure, but not quite ob- 
scure ; 7. 46, “ senior,’’ a little old, beginning to bo old, but not 
yet old; 3, 377, ‘‘ tutlor,” comparatively safe, but not quite 
safe. Tacit. Hist. 1. 11^. : “ Piso .... vultu habituque mori^ 
antiqui, et aestiniatione recta sevenis, deterius interpretaiitibus 
tristior habebatur,’' a little triste, rather triste^ ; and lacrymis 
OCULOS SUFFUSA is much less than flens; ileus, proper for 
Aeneas, Aen. 2, S70, had been improi)er here, where the cir- 
cumstances are less urgent, where the person is a goddess 
(“neque enim lacrymare deorum est,” Ovid, 4. 5.?i; with 

which compare Eurip. Hippol. 1395 : 

< 

IIlPPOL. opas fif, Seo’iroty^f as aBKiou ; 

Diana. opa' kvt ocffwv 5^ ov Ocfiis SoKpv. 


Ovid, 3Iet. 2. G21 : 


. . . “ nei^iie eniin caolestia tingi 

ora deect lacrymis”), 


and not merely a goddess but the goddess of beauty, who should 
not spoil her face with weeping. 
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The whole expression, tristiou ktlaorymis ociilos suff^sa 
is our author’s very elegant paraphrase of suhlacrymans, 
Gr. iiTToSaicpooufra — Anthol. PaL (eJ. Diibncr), 9. 613 : 

Tijs Mapiris to Xotrpov iJitau vireJiaKpui Mufioi 
§i7c<0iv^ * As MapiriPt icai trc irapepxo/^^^t^ * 


237-240. 

f UNCTUS on ITALIAM TRRRARUM CLAUDITUR ORIilS 
CKRTK TIIX(^ ROMANOS OLTM VOLVENTinirS ANNIS 
HINC FORK DUCTORES REVOCATO A SANOUTNE TEUORI 

r^Jt. LECT. 

A 

REVOCATO A aAN«. I Vdt. (IwEVOCATOSANG VINE : the A superscribed, 
apparently by the original hand), J/cr/., 111 P. Manut. ; 

1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heync; Brunek; Wakef.; Wagn. (1832, 
1861); Thiel; Forb. ; Lad.; Haupt; llibb. 

RKVOCATO SANGurxK I ‘‘III Jlediceo cod. ct albpiot aliis anticpiis absque 
praeiiositiva particula legitur rkvo<?ato saxgcine,” Pierius. 

0 Pal, St. Gall 


No better example need be I’eqnirod of tlio utter futility and 
worthlessness of very many of the most aneient interpretations 
of Virgil’s meaning than the second of Serviiis’s interpretations — 
I am fain for Servius’s sake to say, tlie second interpretation 
inter Serviana of tliis passage: “Sane multi on italiam, iuxta 
Italiam antupio more dictum, accijiiunt, ut sit : i)ars orbisclau- 
ditur, quae circa Italiam est ; dh enim veteres pro inAa pone- 
bant *’ — aTi interpretation which, utterly futile and childish as it 
is, has nevcrtlieless found favour in the eye:, of more tliau one 
modern grammarian of whom better might have been expected. 
See Scliirach, p. 512; and Hand, TarnelL p. 537. The only 
reason which occurs to me why so acute a grammarian as the 
last mentioned should even for one moment harbour so ill- 
considered a gloss is, that ho lias been unable to find any sense 

MKNIIV, AEXKIDEA, VOL. I. 33 
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in Serving’s first inteiTiretation : ‘‘ Ne ad Italiam pervoniant, 
toto orbe pelliiiitur.^ Hand, no doubt, said to himself : How is 
it possible it sliould be necessary to shut them out from tlie rest 
of the world, in order to hinder their arriving in Italy ? Would 
not the very surest and quickest way to hinder them from arriving 
in Italy, be to open to them good quarters somowliere else ? Ob 
cannot be “on account of Italy,” can only be “cireum Italiam,” 
and the entire sense : in their vain attempts to reach Italy they 
reach nowhere ; they are kept wandering about Italy without 
being able to land anywhere. Hand did not know how near ho 
was to the true sense of the whole j)assage, notwithstanding his 
false interpretation of on. Juno excludes them from Italy 
(verse *‘36, “ arcebat longo Latio”) ; the fates, inasmuch as they 
drive them to Italy (verse 36, “ acti fatis”), exclude them from 
all the world except Italy : therefore between Juno and the fat(!S 
they are excluded; from the whole world — ouNtrrus thrrabum. 
ci. AUDiTUR orbis. Let Hand only interpret on, o n a c c on n t of, 
and he will have the whole and true meaning ; viz., the whole 
world closed against the Trojans on account of Italy, i.e. on 
account of the necessity for, and at the same time tlie impos- 
sibility of, their arriving in Italy. Juno will not allow thorn 
to an’ive in Italy, the fates insist they shall. The consequoiu^e 
is, they arrive nowhere — 

Cl'NCTVM Oh ITAIilAM TERRARUM CLAUDITI U OKHIS. 

Compare 1. 7: 

. . . “ multnm illc ct terris iactatiis et alto, 

vi siipcruin, sac vac mciiiorciii luiURiis ob iraiu,” 

w^here “ multura ille et terris iactatus et alto ” corresponds ex- 
actly to, is indeed only another way of expressing, (;uN(rrus ter- 
RARUM CLAUDiTUR ORBIS ; and whdre “ saevae memorem lunonis 
ob iram” coiresponds exactly to, is indeed only another way of 
expressing, an itamam, 

VoLVENTiBTJs ANNis. Comparo Horn. Od, 1. 16 : neni- 
wXofiEVfjJv eriavrwv. 
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240. 

QITI MAKE QTTI TERRAS OMXES DTCTONE TENKRENT 


VAR. LKCr. 

OMNKS (or OMNTs) 1 Vat, (Ribb.); Ver, (Ribb.) Ill Wakciiold. 

OMNI 1 Med. (Fogg.). Ill Serv. (‘^ melius omni qiiain omxis”) ; P. Maiiut. ; 
La (Jerda ; 1). llciiis. ; N. Ifeins. (1(>70); Ifeyne ; Erunck ; Jahii ; 
Wagn. (18112, 1801); Thiel; Supile ; Forb. ; Ludew. ; Ribb. ; Coiiiiigt. 
DOMINI 111 Peerlk. (coni.) 

O PaL, Si, (iaU. 


Although I have not myself personally eollated tlio eodieos 
\vith respect to this passage, I doubt not at all that omnes, and 
not OMNI, is the true reading — (I), because, being the reading 
both of the Vat, Frgm, (Ribb.) and of the Veronese Palimpsest 
(Uibb.), it is the reading of two first-class codices, against 
one, the Medicean alone of the first-class codices reading omm 
(Poggini). (**), because the rennon assigned by Servius (ed. 
Lion) for his preference of the reading omm — viz., “ ut sig- 
nificet omni potestate, i, r, pa(*e, legibus, bello — is not a mmm 
for preferring omni to omnes, but a mere explanation of the 
force of OMM. (3), because omm added to dicione is a weak 
and flat eiiithet — “llumile eiutheton, et ])lane vacuum,’' 
Peerlkamp. (4-), because no example of the junction of 
omnis to dicio, either by Virgil himself else wli ere or by 
any oilier writer, has even so much as been attempted to bo 
adduced cither by Servius of any other of the propugners of 
OMNI. (5), because omnes has been added to terras else- 
where by Virgil himself no less than three several times, viz., 
5. G27 ; 8. 26; 9. 224. (O), because omnes added to terras 

forms a happy climax — qui mare, qui terras omnes. (y), be- 
(auso omnes added to terras makes the contrast stronger 
between Jupiter’s great promises and small fulfilment; between 
tlie universal dominion pronuKsed and th? present exclusion even 
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from Italy. (H), because Jupiter, iu bis reply, dwells not on 
the nature or quality, but on the extent, of the dicio he guaran- 


tees— 286 : 


290: 


“ liis ego nc(t inotas reriim not* toiii])om pono ; 
iinperinm sine fine dedi 

“ Koinanus, ronim dominos, genfeiiKiiio togutnni." 


241-240. 

roi.MrnT s qtiae te oexitok sentkxtia vertit 

HOC EQUIDEM OCCASLM TEOIAE THlSTESia'E lU’lNAS 
SOl.AJiAU FATIS COXTKARIA FATA EE1»EM)KNS 
NUNC EADEM FOllTUNA VIKOS TOT (^ASIHUS ACTOS 
TNSEQUITUll QUEM DAS FINEM HEX MAONE LAUORl M 


PoujciTus. — Wagner has removed the full stop placed by 
Ileyne and preceding editors after this word, and supplied its 
place by a comma, observing : “ Est hoc genus quoddarn anacol- 
uthi.” AVagner is wrong. roLUCiTUS, placed as it is at the 
end of the long sentence CEirrE hinc — poivi;icrn:s, and at llio 
same time beginning a lino and followed by a pause, is tlie 
word on which the wliole force and gist of the sjieaker falls. 
See Comm, on 2. 247 ; and the exactly similar position of 
polliceor,” Ciris, 337 : 

mcque dcosqiie tiM coniitos, inca Hhimiia, fiitiiros 
polliccor : nihil est, qnod tcxas ordino, loiigiuii.” 

PoujciTUS, therefore, is not the participle, but the finite verb, 
and equivalent to pollicitus es; and so Priscian, 18. 201 (cd.. 
Hertz ap. Keil), quoting the passage, obser^'(‘s : “ Deest f^s•. 
Cicero Lujano : ‘ queritur se proliibitum,’ deest mr.” 

Pollicitus. Thou Venus's voice falls Avith tlie 

last syllable of the Avord, and there is a full j)ause. She 
has stated Avhat Jupiter s promise aaus, and the stalement (con- 
nected Avith the ju'eceding complaint that tlie Trojans wei’e 
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oxcludod from Italy) implies that J upiter liad broken faith — ^yet 
J upiter remains silent. Hence the necessity for the direct ques- 
tion: Quae te, gemtok, skntkntia vertit ? 

Only four lines further on we hml a verse constructed in 
the same manner : 

INSHULITUR. UIJKM I>\S l-IXEM, UEX MAOXE, LAMORUM Y 

where or km das fin km, rex magnk, i.akorum is a precisely 
similar question, of precisely the same length, occupying pre- 
cisely the same part of the verse, having in its middle a 
precisely similar vocjafive, and separated by a pause of pre- 
cisely the same length from a first word of precisely the 
same length, and in precisely the same manner closiiig the 
preceding sentence. Compare the exiwjtly parallel expostula- 
tion of Mars with this same Jupiter on behalf of liomulus, 
Ovid, Jfi L L!i. : 

“ tu milii coiicilio (pioudaiu praesentc doonun, 
iiain nieiiioro, iiicuiuriqmi aiiinio pia verba notavi, 
iinus cj’it, (lueni tii tollcs in caorula caoli, 

(iixisti : rata sit verborum suiniua tuoriun,” 

where “ dixisti’’ is the very pokkkitus of our text; not only 
having the same meaning, the same emphasis, and [the same 
position in the verse, but being last word of a similar protasis, 
and separated by a full pause from a similar apodosis. 

roLLiciTUs not roLi.iciTij’s, for I would fain save the 
word — as well as exosus,’’ 5. G87, and “laetatus,” 10. 827 — 
from the ugly scar of Voss’s and Kibbeck’s un-Virgilian muti- 
lation. 

(jKxrroR. — Independently of the argument by which it has 
been attempted to show in the preceding remark that a sen- 
tence is closed at poLi.iciTirs and a new sentence begun at quae, 
there is another in the word gknitor, properly and effectively 
placed third word in the new sentence, but most awkwardly 
and ineffectively last word but two in a sentence consisting of 
four entire lines. It may also be observed that the appeal to 
the parental feeling contained in the tender, and at the same 
time respectful, word gknitor — intimately bound up with the 
words Qi \K rK skntkntia x krtit, Sire, ivky hmt thou hrohru 
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ihy proitiitse to thy daughter ? — is quite foreign from tlie particulars 
of the promise itself, which the three preceding linos are occu- 
pied in enumerating. 

Sententia. Corresponding, not to our mere fugitive 02)iuion 
or thought^ but to oiu* persisting, deliberate judgment^ the Ger-. 
man rath. Compare Cic. ad Lvntul, 1, 7 : “ Nostra propug- 
natio ac dofensio dignitatis tuae, propter magnitudineiii beneficii 
tui, foiifisse plerisquo officii maiorem aiKjtoritatem habere videa- 
tur quam Hcutcntiac.^^ Also, Cic. pro Flacco^ 1 : “lit omnia 
praesidia reipublicac, tot urn statum civitatis, omnem momoriam 
temporum praeterltorum in veatra j)otostate, in vestris son- 
tenths, in hoc uno iudicio positam esse et deflxam putetis.” 
Arnobius, 1. 28 : “ Qui dedidimus nos Deo, cuius nutu et arbi- 
trio omne quod est constat, et in sententiae suae perpetuitato 
defixum est.” 

Quae te sextentia vkrtit. Substitute tibi for vobis, 
and Ave have the exact equivalent in 10. 6 : 

. . . “ quianain scntciitia vobis 

versa retro 


Fatis contrarfa fata repenoens. Eepaying, compen- 
sating, with fates (viz., happy fates promised), op])osito fati^s 
(viz., unhappy fates present) ; aj# Ovid, 3Ict, 5. lo : 

. . . “ liac vitaiii servaUo ilote repciulis !■'’* 

Claud. Bapt. Proserp, I, p. 108 : 

“ nascondiqiio vines allcnia niorto rej>oii(lis i'” 

Ovid, Amat. i. (777 : 

illan inuiiditiis aiinorum daiiina rnpeiiilunt." 

Ovid, Amor. /. S. W; 

“ vaiiesfJit culpa culpu rope^tisa tua.*’ 

Ovid, Kpht, 17). dl : 

“ si niilii diflicilis forniuiii iiatiira iu*j;av'it, 
iiif^nnio foriiiae damiia rependo inetu*.” 

Val. FI ace. 1. OGO : 


. . . “ quam miiiiniv j^nudens 

liquorat hospitio, phnrotrasque repen Icrat auro 
Salmoiious.” 
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Tertull. Be Patientia^ 10 : “Absolute itaque praecipitiir malum 
malo non repeiidendum.” Aul. Gell. 1. 3: “llependitiir quippe 
ot compensatur levo damnum delibatae bonestatis maiore alia 
gravioreque in adiuvaudo aniujo honestate^’ {in every one of 
Avhich instanees repondere is joined with the ablative of the 
tiling repeiisum; the repayment, the equivalent value, the 
compensatioT]) ; atiil exactly aii» pensare and eornpen- 
sare are so often joined with the same ablative ; Senee. Oedij), 
; 

“ Xaxos Apgf ‘0 mliniitii poiito 
tradulit thiilaiiiiN viririiioin ndictaiii, 
liiolioro pcnsaus dainiuT, inai iti) ; ’ 

Ovkl, 7’m/. 11. : 

. . . “ Mi iiitiiuLs ninnora ponsos 

Ovid, Jfrt. 0. Olf. : 

. . “ ponsaquc hoc viiliKTo vnlmiM, ” 

— in the last of which examples pensare vuliius vulnere, 
and in the last but one of which examples pensare munus 
munere, is exactly the repen dor e fata fatis of our text. 
And so lleyiio, Ladewig, Dietsch, and Conington: “Ukpkndkxs, 
compensans ; p'a'I’a con praria, Troianorum calamitates ; fa pis, 
sc. melioribus, novo Italiae regno. . . . Plane aliter contraria 
fata dicuiitur, 9. 130, 241 [read 7. 293; 9. 130],’’ Ileyne. 
“ Indein ich das unglinstige schicksal der Trojanerii mit dem 
andern (dem bessereii niimlich) abwog,’’ Ladewig. “ Uuin per 
V. FA ris idem sigiiificet atque per ikxj, /. e, praeclaras res, quae 
fato Aeueae destiiiatae essent. lam cum talibus repeiidi dicun- 
tur contraria fata, quis est quin liaec mala exaiitlanda esse 
intelligat? Et quid in hac senhmtia vituperaiidum : IIoo 
solabar casus, cum futuram felicitateni jiluris esse ducorcxn, 
qiiam mala praeseiitia, prae ilia haoc nihili facerem?” Dietsih, 
Tlmdoij. p. 20. “Compensating or repaying destiny [of the 
destruction of Troy] with destiny [of reaching Italy],’’ Coning- 
ton. 

Clear and usual, however, as this structure seems to be, 
and good sense as it affords to fhe jiassage — for what better 
sense can there be than com]>ensaf ing bad fortune with goe<l ^ — 
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not all commentators are satisfied with it ; Loth Voss and Haecker- 
nuiiiii maintaining fatis to he the dative, and to mean the now 
present unhappy fates, to which the future x>romised hax)py 
fates (fata) are contrary Istis fatis, calainitati Troianorum, 
rependens c'()NTRAiaA,meliora fata,” Voss) ; and Haeckerinaiiii 
going so far as to add, with his usual asperity towards Heyiie, 
“ Nicht ‘jdane alit(?r’ sonderii eodem sensu steht ‘ooiitraria fata,’ 
7. ; 9. to Dietseli’s refutation of which analysis, 

and the arguments by Avliieh it is supported j)rimum male 
cornjiarati sunt hxd, Arn. 7. et 9. 1S6, cum utrobique fatis 
alicuius fata alteriiis ox)X)onantur, li. 1. de divorsis eoruiidem fatis 
dici maiiifcstum sit. Turn qui fatis pro dativo habiierunt 
(Haeckerm. pj). 8, .sy/.) videiitur neglexisse, neque rependere uii- 
quamiiro twaminare, expendere dictum esse, nee sententiam talem: 
HOC (f. c. CO, quod fatis ostendebatur) solahar casus mala 
fata), FATA (/. f‘. bona), quae fatis (/. c. malisi coniraria 
essent, exiieiidens, bene habere,” Dietsch, Theolog, j). 20) it 
is as unnecessary I should add a single word as it is un- 
necessary I sliould observe further with respect to Wagner’s 
gloss Fa'I’is (sive chui fatis) vs. 238 indioatis compensans 
[uvTiai\KnxKTa) FATA his coNTRARiA, ineliora igitur futura,” 
Wagner, 18(31) than that (jomx>ensation of haj^py fates with un- 
happy, good witli bad, liad been a strange kind of comfort 
indeed — hoc solahar. 

CoxTRARiA, r. r. contraria nobis, adversa. Compare Aosch. 
Enmea, fed. Alirens) : 

rauTO yap Xax^s Stayr- 
aia Moiy firf.rKva’fy 

t/aneSus €X***'> • • 

OccAsuM TRoiAK TRisTFsaui?* RuixAs is rejicated both in 
CONTRARIA FATA aiul ill TOT CAsiBUs ; Ho(; is repeated in fatis; 
KADEM fortuna and TOT (’AsiBUs (therefore also occasum troiae 
tristesque ruinas) are reiieated in labori m. 
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ANTENOR rOTUlT MEDIIS ELAPSUS ACHIVIS 
ILLYRKJOS PENETUARE SIXUS ATQUE IXTIMA TUTUS 
REC5NA LIMURXORUM ET FOXTEM SUPERARK TlMAVl 
UNDE PER ORA XOVEM VASTO CUM MURMURE MONTIS 
IT MARE PRORUPTUM ET PEL AGO PREMIT ARVA SOX ANTI 

rJIi, IKCT. 

pitoia’PTLM I Itom,, JIciL, Ver. (PKOKVPTVM). Ill St.*rv. (“Pkokip- 

TUM, «. e, etfusum linens.* Et melius I'UourPTLM, quam ritAKRUPTirM 
legere”) ; Tiirnebus ; Lii Cerda; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; lleyne ; 
Jlrunek; Wakef. ; Way;n. (1862, 1861); Thiel; Forb. ; had.; Haupt ; 
Ribb. ; Conin^t. 

OK 

PiiAKJtUPTi’M 1 Vat. The actual reading of the J^'af. is PR RVPTVM. 
Between the lirst and second R there is a triangular liole in the 
parchment. This hole has very much of the shape of an A, and not at 
all the shape of an 0. I conclude that an A not an O has stood between 
the lirst and. second R — a conclusion confirmed by the existence of a 
letter over the hole, which appears to be an E added in afterwards. 
I’his added-in letter has olditcrating strokes* drawn through it, and an 
ad(hid-in 0 placed beside it. 1 conclude, therefore, that the original 
writing has been PRARV'PTVM, intended for and afterwards made, 

PRARVPTVM bv the addition of the E, and that this PRARVPTA^M 
o 

has been changed into PR RVPTVM by the obliteration of -the A and 
the E, the adding-in of 0, and the subsequent drop[nng out of the 
obliterated A. HI Senec. (\at. Quavst. .1. 1) ; P. Manut. 

O. iV/., AY. Oafl. 


1 ‘believe I am not only tlie Srst but the only one of* Virgil’s 
eommeiitators who has explored the Tiinavus and can speak of 
it from personal observation. In September, 1865 — being on a 
foot tour with my daughter, from Leghorn, through the Tirol, 
to Dresflen — we turned aside at Ober-Draiibiirg, tlie frontier 


• Tlir.se oblilejHtiiig .strokes fonu fsoniething lilxc an R, for which they have 
Acluiilly boon taken. 
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town of Carinthia, and crossing the JiiliaTi Alps southward, by 
the Predil, descended through Gortz and along the Isonzo to 
the embouchure of the Tiniavo (or Timao) into the bay of Mon- 
falcone, the extreme north-westerly nook of the Adriatic, at 
San Giovanni di Tuba, between Monfalcone and Castle Duino. 
We remained three days, going over the whole locality in every 
direction, and with the most lively interest comparing the ac- 
counts given by ancient authors, and especially tliese celebrated 
verses of A^irgil, with tlie testimony of our own senses, the rka- 
voce relations (rf persons on the spot, the notices of Cluverius 
{ItaL Ant'uj. 1, 20)^ of Schlozer, who visited the place in 1777 
[Brlefaechiiel, part 2, p. 340), and of Valvasor [Ehre den her- 
zoijfhums Krain, Laibach, 1689 ; book 2, eh. 66, and book 4, cli. 
44) ; as well as with the more recent memoirs of Abate Berini 
di Ronchi di Monfalcone, Indatjine huHo data del Timavo e del e 
me adjacenze al princiirio deW era crktiami, Udine, 1826 ; of Oati- 
nelli, Sulla identltd delV aniico coW odieruo Timavo^ ArchcoyraJ'o 
Trieste, 1829, vol.2,p.379; of Dr. Adolf Sclimidl, JJeher 
den untcrirdkehen lauf der liecn, atm dem hefte des jahrganys 1851^ 
der sitzungsherichte der Math,-Naturtvk. dor KakerL Aha- 
demie der Wkmmdiaften bemnders abgedrucM ; and of Dr. 1\ 
Ivandler, of Trieste, Dkeorso sul Timavo^ Trieste, 1864-— th(‘so 
two last the cause of our extending our personal researches as 
far as the disappearance of the Reca underground at San Can- 
ziano, eighteen Italian miles above its re-appearance and dis- 
(hargo into the sea near the church of San Giovanni di Tuba. 
Only when we saw the Reca, after a course of sixteen Italian 
miles from its source at the foot of Monte Albio, chafing in its 
rocky, much-im})eded channel, at the bottom of the four-hundred- 
foot-deep chasm on the brink of which we stood, and disappear- 
ing under tlie dark arch of tlie natural tunnel (“ voragiiie,’’ Dr. 
Ivandler), under the mountain — only when we heard from Dr. 
Kandler, and read in his Dkcorm (p. 24) that the sand and silt 
and broken j)ieces of mill-wheels of the Reca valley are dis- 
cliarged tlirougli tlie “ ora Tirnavi” at San Giovanni di Tuba a 
San ({iovanni nscissero e sabbia c melnie die sono unicamenle 
d(‘lla valle del Timavo soprano’' [so Dr. Ivandler denominates 
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the Eeca above San Canziano, to distinguish it from the lieea 
behw^diXi Canziano, denominated by him “ Timavo sottaiio*'] “ e 
pezzi di legno di ruoto di molini die in quella vallata si trovano”) 
— only when we read the accounts in Dr. Kaiidler’s periodical, 
Jjhtria^ of tlie floods of the Reca both above San Canziano and 
below San Giovanni di Tuba, did we at last understand the 
mystery of the “ fons Timavi,’’ 

I N1)K l*KR OllA NOVliM, VASTO CUM MURMl'KE MONTIS, 

IT MARE I'HURUl'TL’M ET PELAGo I'UEMIT ARVA SONANTI, 

viz., that the so-called ‘‘ fons Timavi’’ is not a fons, or siiring, 
or source at all, but only the re-appearance, in several streams 
gushing forth from under the mountain at very short distances 
from each other, of the river — Posidonius’s river Tiniavus — which 
had become suhterraiiean at San Canziano, eighteen miles liigher 
uj) in the mountains (Strabo, 5. 1. 8 : IJuiTtiSdouoc St (jn^ni 

TTiiTUfiitV TOC Tljliauov tK TWV upon* (litpUfltVUV KaraTTllTTUV tlf 
I’itittOnoVf ii(r uTTo 7i;c‘ ivt)(f)tvTa irtpi tKarov Kai rpiuKOVTa 
ar«8(Oi;c; ent rt} OaXarTtf riji/ tKfioXriP TroittaOai) ; and that it is 
the oc()asi()nal sudden bursting forth of this river with unusual 
violence and in unusual quantity through tlie ora at San 
Giovanni di Tuba — in other words, a flood of the Reca below San 
Giovanni di Tuba — which our author describes in our text. 

A personal visit to the locality having thus cleared up our 
own dilficulties, 1 am enabled to present the reader with such a 
picture as will probably clear up his also. At the foot of 
Mr)nto Albio (Schneeberg), the last of the Julian Alps east- 
Avard, rises a river, whicli at San Canziano, sixteen miles from 
its source, becomes subterranean, and (having flowed from Sau 
(Janziano eighteen miles underground j emerges from under tlio 
mouiitain at San Giovanni di Tuba, in numerous so-called 
sju’Ings or mnjenti coalescing almost imiUediatidy again into 
a single deep and broad stream, which, after a slow, smooth, and 
noiseless course of scarcely more than an Italian mile thi'ough 
llu^ flat and marshy litoral, discharges itself into the Adriatic 
by a single mouth. The “Timavus” of our author is this riv<T, 
from its rc-appearanco above ground at San Giovanni ili Tuba 
to the son; the oka xovrm of our author arc the apertures 
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which give passage to the re-appearing river; the “foiis 
Tima vi^' of our author is the aggregate of these apertures— 
these apertures taken collectively and regarded, as they are 
still regarded on the spot, vi;5., as the source or spring of 
the river below them— and the phenomenon described in our 
text is a flood or freshet (usual after lieavy rains or a sudden 
melting of the snow upon the Albio) of the unseen, unsuspected 
river behind them, suddenly bursting through them with great 
violence, and deluging as with a wide-spread boisterous sea 
tlie narrow and almost flat stripe of land between them and the 
Adriatic. “ Anteiioi*,” says our author, “ penetrated to tlie 
very extremity of the Adriatic gulf, beyond the fountain of the 
Tiniavus, /. c, beyond those nine, months or apertures through 
whicli tlie river, bursting, floods the country [akva, the fields, 
the lands, tlie cultivated grounds] as with a wide and noisy 
sea.” So understood, the passage is free from all difficulty, the 
description agrees aceiirafely in every respect with the circum- 
stances both of the Tiniavus of Posidonius and Strabo, and of 
the Timavo (or Timao) of the present day ; and the reader is 
BH little under the necessity oitlior of magnifying a river 
only about one thousand yards long, not merely into a sea 
(mare) but into a wide and noisy expanse of sea (i’ei.aoo 
soxANTi) [as is done by La (^Wia : “ An omnia ista'’ [Virgil’s 
and other similar accounts of the Timavus] “ inania, cum hie 
tarn magnus Vtastueque fluvius nullibi sit terrarum ; veteres 
omnes illius memiiiemiit, nostri vix inveniunt ? ” and Heyne : 
“ (iuibus autem in terris fluvius ille qinierendus sit, magna fiiit 
inter viros doctos controversial J, of adopting the prepos- 

terous construction put on the passage by J. II. Voss, and 
repeated by Thiel and Kappes,*vi>5., that proruptum is a supine 
depending on it and having mare for its object, M he is 
under the necessity of leaving the present Timavo, both springs 
and river, and going in vain search of a river — the Taglia- 
mento, or the Brent a, or the Po (!) — [‘‘ Alii dieunt esse fluvium 
Patavinum, et appellari lingua veniacula Breiitam,” Cynthius 
(>enet., q?iotiug Luc. 7. 192, and Mart. Li. 89. ‘‘ Maluero 
itaque alii referre ad Moduacum s. Brent am, iionnulli adeo ad 
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Padum,” Ileyne, Excurn, ad lovj^ to wliicli tlie expressions 

MAKE PRORrPTUM, PELAGO SOXANH, and VASTO CVM MUR- 
MURE MONTIS may with some shadow of propriety apply. 

At verse 2G1 of tlie third book of his Pharmlin, a more 
manly and dignified, liowever less elegant, courtly, insinuating 
and successful a poet than Virgil, writes tlius of the Tigris : 

“ at Tigrim suhito tcllus absorbet hiatii, 
occultosqne tegit cursus, nirsusque ronatuin ' 
fonto novo flunion pelagi non abncgat uiuIls.'* 

Change one single word, viz., Tigrim into Timavum, and these 
verses become a faithful re-enumeration of tlie just-described 
particularitit s of the Reca-Timavo, if 1 may so denominate our 
river, in its course from its source at the foot of Monte Albio 
to the sea. There is, first, its sudden disappearance in the 
cliasm at San Canziano (“ subito tcllus absorbet liiatu’’) ; then 
its underground course of eighteim Italian miles from San 
Canziano to San Griovanni di Tuba (“ occultostjue tegit 
cursus’’); next, its re-appearance (“ rursuscpie renatum”) at 
San Giovanni di Tuba, by a new spring (“ fonto novo,” Virgil's 
nine-mouthed fountain of Timavus) ; and, lastly, its discharge 
into the sea about a mile below San Giovanni di Tuba and the 
new spring (“ pelagi non abnegat uudis”) in a single deep and 
broad stream (“ flumeii ”) . 

All this seems suflicieiitly plain and simple, and the reader 
has little difficulty in picturing to himself the Timavus, or, as I 
I)refer to call it, the lieca-Timavo, issuing, at the height of 
about 1200 feet above the sea-level, from under the last of the 
J ulian Alps immediately to the north of Fiumo ; running thence 
in a north-westerly direction for sixteen Italian miles, parallel 
to ahd not far from the lino of tlio ancient Itomaii road from 
Aquileia to Pola ; suddenly engulfed in. the ground at the 
village of San Canziano ; running from thence eighteen miles 
underground, and re-appearing at San Giovanni di Tuba, only 
to throw itself into the bay of Monfalcoiie, the extreme north- 
westerly nook of the Adriatic (cerxcro^: rov ASntou), about 

a mile further on. Some one of my readers — ^perhaps, more 
curious than the rest, either about Virgil and Antenor, or about 
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anciont oliorograpliy, or about picturesque sconery — not impos- 
sibly about all three together — and more deeply impressed than 
his fellows by the Horatiaii maxim : 

“ se^iiius irritant aniiiios dcinissa per aiirein 
quain quae sunt oculis subiot^ta fidolibuH ” 

— suddenly stops short when lie lias read so far, flings my half- 
perused essay, along with a couple of shirts, a Bradshaw, and a 
Mun’ay, into his valise, and sets out by rail and first packet 
direct for the spot. lie will judge for himself — small blame to 
him — and not take it on the word of any one. Amved towards 
the end of the week at Monfalcone, he sleeps there, and spends 
the following day walking to San Giovanni di Tuba, either 
\ilong the high Monfalcone and Trieste post-road, or, as I and 
iiiy daughter preferred, along the parallel railway liiu^ close 
under the most westerly spurs of the Karat ; diverging a little, 
on his way, to visit the tarn of Pietra Eossa on his loft, and on 
his right the still-frequented ancient Eoman hot baths of Monte 
Sant Antonio. San Giovanni reached towards evening, there is 
no sleeping place, and he goes on, as we went on, to the little 
roadside inn at Duino, sups and sleeps, and next morning after 
breakfast returns to. San Giovanni, halting every now and then, 
both as he goes and as he returns, to listen for the “ vastum 
murmur montis,” always present to his mind, but never even so 
much as once saluting his ear. Ilisajipointed and perplexed, 
he stands still at last in the middle of the road, the slightly • 
elevated cliurcli of San Giovanni only about a hundred yards 
before him, with the road trending on past it towards Monfal- 
cone. “ Here, if anywhere,” he says to himself, “ should tho 
‘ fons Timavi’ be.” Not a drop of water, however, is to be seen, 
except just below tho road, ra his left, two millponds — or, 
rather, one large millpond divided into two by a bush-covered 
peninsula only a few yards wide. “ Even if the Timaviis were 
liere, and the mountain echoing it as much as ever it did either 
in Virgil’s time or Antenor’s, one could not hear it lor the rout 
those weirs are making ; one would think it was the Timavus 
itself was tumbling over them. Tho mills are not at work. 
I’ll see is there any one at them can give me any information.” 
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Ere long he has found the intendant, who receives him with a 
courteousness and a readiness to give information for nothing, 
not easy to be imagined by an Englishman who has never been 
in Italy. Come with me, and I will show it to you,’’ he says ; 
“ only the waters are now low, and will give you little notion 
what it is sometimes,” In a few minutes they are standing 
beside and below the mill weir. “ Tliore it is,” says the In- 
tendant. ‘‘ AVhere ?” says the traveller. “ There, coming 
down over the weir.” , “I see nothing,” saj^s the traveller, 
“ but the . overflow of the mill-pond tumbling down the weir 
and running off.” “That is the river you were asking about — 
the Timavo.*' “And where are the oha?” Unfortunately, the 
intendant is not a Latin scholar, knows nothing about ora. 
“Where does all this large quantity of water come from?’' 
“ Out of tlie mountain, througli a culvert under tlie post-road 
you came by. We believe it to be the lleca that sinks into the 
ground at San Canziano. But you have not seen the lialf of it. 
Let us walk down a little further.” “ How wide do you think 
it is?'' asks the traveller, as they walk down along the loft 
bank. “ I would guess about twenty-five or thii’ty yards,” 
replies his guide, “ but it will soon bo twice as wide or more, 
for look there at the accession it is just going to get, and wo are 
not more than a hundred yards, below the weir yet.” “What 
river is that P ” asks the traveller. “ The Timavo.” “ Another 
Timavo?” “ Yes. That is the Timavo from the other weir.” 
“The breadth of the two united cannot be much less than 
seventy yards P ” “ Not much less,” replies the intendant, 

“and they are to be joined by the Locavitz bye-and-bye.” 
“Would you have time to come that far with mo P” “Cer- 
tainly. It is not more than a^quarter of a mile further, and I 
am never tired of looking at the deep, h^oad, majestic stream, 
up which sa many trabaccoli are constantly bringing the grist 
to Qur mills, and down which they are no less constantly 
bringing the flour back to Trieste. You see the tops of the 
ma^ts there under the church behind you. And here is the 
I^ocavitz joining in ; and yonder, scarcely a mile before us, the 
double line of uprights marking the channel for tlie tvahaccoUy 
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where the river, spreading out on both sides, is hardly distin- 
guishable from the sea. Indeed, it would be no harm if the 
poles came up to where we are standing ; for after heavy rains, 
especially in the spring, when the snow begins to melt in the 
mountains, both banks of the river are overflowed up to the 
very weirs — the Locavitz, and the two arms corning down from 
the weirs, thrown into one; that wide-spreading and pretty 
high hill on the other side of the river, where you see the 
fortification, and where yesterday you visited the ancient 
Homan hot baths, is turned into an island, and all this lowland 
here into a perfect sea. Sometimes we think we shall be all 
lost, when the sea itself, driven by a Sirocco, comes inland at 
the same time, and forces the flooded river back upon us. Ilavo 
you seen enough, or shall we go further?’’ “ Thank you very 
much,” replies the traveller, “ I havo only too much imposed 
on your kindness. Let us turn.” So they go back along tlie 
bank, past the weir and pond, and out on the road just where 
the traveller had been standing. “ Many is the accident wliicli 
has happened here before this new road was made,” says the 
iiitendant. ‘‘In times of floods you could hardly tell whicli 
was the road and which the pond, and you were swallowed u]) 
before you knew where you were. Look down over the kerb 
and see how the water is rushing out of the culvert below ; yet 
there is no flood now, the pond is only at its usual level.” 
The traveller looks down and sees through the smooth trans- 
pai’ent surface the violently agitated water below. “How 
many of these culverts have you?” “Three; one for this 
pond, two for the other.” “ Answering, of course, to as many 
openings in the side of the mountain?” “Not exactly. I 
understand tliat before the culvefts Avere built or the road made, 
there were in this place five Horgentiy “ You mean five open- 
ings in the mountain’s side discharging water ?” “ Yes. Three 
culverts were found sufficient to transmit the water of the five 
Horgmtl safely across, under the road, into the ponds.” “ Five 
of the ‘ora Timavi' satisfactorily accounted for,” thinks the 
traveller to himself: “And you sleep quietly in your be<l 
n-niglits in the mill, Avith all this quantity of water impending 
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oyer you?’’ “Yes, now wo do. I do not say wo did before 
the Trieste waterworks had relieved the underground river of so 
large a proportion of its water. The only danger now is a flood 
from above, stopped below and thrown back upon us by a higli 
tide and the Sirocco working together. The culverts are nine 
feet below tlie sea level.” “ Then you sometimes have a visit 
from the sea itself?” “No. The sea only throws back tbe 
river upon us, never comes itself. Wo are a good deal pro- 
tected by the rising ground next tlio water, and the accumu- 
lated sand on tiie very shore, as well as by the far-from-incon- 
siderablo hill of Sant Antonio nearer us, where you saw the 
foitiflcation to-day, and the amaoiit Homan hot baths yester- 
day."' “And except for which,” subjoins the traveller, “the 
wliole of the flat and marshy ground — I think you call it the 
Lisert — along the foot of the mountains, between this and 
Monfalcono, would long ages ago Aa-ve become an estuary of 
the Adriatic.” “I am not so sur(^^’ answers the intendant. 
“ Those great floods, tlie result of melting snows or heavy 
rains in the mountains, are exceptional — occur only at long 
intervals ; whereas the deposition of tlio sand and other 
of the mountains is perpetual ; and I, for my part, am so little 
of opinion that there is any danger of tlio lasert being 
turned into a bay, and Monte Sant Antonio into an island, 
by irruptions of tlio sea, tliat 1 rather think it is the Lisert 
which is filling up, becoming every day more and more inland, 
and Monte Sant Antonio every day less and less an island in 
the sea.” So saying, and wishing the traveller a jileasant 
journey, the intoiidant dotfs his hat and turns into the mill ; 
and the traveller proceeds along the post-road to Monfalconc, 
comparing, as ho goes, the asiiect of the locality now when the 
water is at the lowest, with the description given by Dr. Kand- 
ler in his periodical, Vlntruiy anno fi, No. 46, published in 
Trieste, Nov. 15, 1851, of the same locality during a flood : 
“Lo piene straordinarie d’ acque ehe si monstrarono in questi 
primi giorni del Novembre, ci persuasero a visitare di persona 
le rogioni del Timavo inferiore, per trariio argomento o di con- 
ferma per quanto avemino a ritenere del (jorso e delle commu- 
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nicozioni siimmontanG di quelF acque, o di rettificazione o di 
riohiamo per quanto avessimo erroiiearaente guidicato di qiiei 

singolari fenomeiii Abbiamo visitato nel di 9 Novembre 

Testuario di Monfalcone o le paludi fra S. Giovanni di Duino e 
queir antico municipio, die non esitiamo a dire tale. Quel 
seno coperto tutto dalle acque ci presents agli ocelli corporei 
precisamente quell’ aiitiea coiidizione marina die cogli ocdii 
della meiite credemmo di riconoscere attraverso i eangiamenti 
seguiti. II monte di S. Antonio o dei bagni e quell’ altro ivi 
prossimo, detto della Punta, die e jiiii prossimo all’ emissario 
del Timavo di S. Giovanni, si mostrarono perfettameiite in isole 
a breve distanza I’una dall’ altra ; quella dei bagni a breve dis- 
tanza dalla terra ferma ; per cui ba conforma la eredenza ad uii 
ponte di congiungimonto, che Marino Sanuto vide nel 1483, e 
che noi facciamo rimontare fino all’ epoca Eomana. Fra il 
Monte (lolla Pnata e I’Isola Amarina rimanova aporto 1’ iii- 
gresso cui dinanzi stava la lantema o faro detto poi di 

cui oggi poclie riune, e la fosm TimarL L’ estuario fra le isole 
ed i luonti posti di contro presentava I’aspetto di amplissimo e 
bellissirao porto, difeso dalle isole contro i marosi ; ma non 
tutto era porto praticabile da legni maggiori, come altra volt a 
avomnio ad iiidicare. Le sorgenti di S, Giovanni di Tuba, 
quelle die mpttono in movimento il molino, e quelle {litre piu a 
levante, eraiio talmente rigonfie, die le colonne d’ acqua sorgiva 
si vedevaiio sbalzare oltre il livello della massa del flume, il 
quale era alto quanto la traversata jiel molino permetteva alzarsi ; 
alle sorgenti piu orientali, il livello della massa d’ acqua era 
assai piu alto dell’ ordinario ed occupava il letto della strada 
abbandonata ivi prossima ; indizio che 1’ acqua sgorgante era 
maggiore in copia di quello ch^ il solito letto permettesse di 
scorrere tosto per cquilibrarsi col mare ; ondoso era il oon'ere 
del flume, non per vento che lo spingesso, o per inegu{igliiinzo 
del letto (ohe anzi concede solitamente placidissimo lo scoiTere 
del flume), ma per la foga dell’ acqua sgorgante dalle aperture 
sottacquee del masso compressa dall’ acqua di piu alto livello, 
contenuta nell’ interno dei inoiiti.” Tliat it is sudi a flood of 
the river Timavus, not the river Timavus itself in its ordinary 
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state, which oiir author places before us in the text, appears, I 
think, from the following considerations: First* that the 
word arva, in conjunction with premit, cannot signify the 
country through which something (in the case before us, a 
river) runs — as arva signifies where it is joined with inter 
and fluit, 2. 781 : 

. . . “ iihi Lydius arva 

inter opinia viriim Icni Suit agmino Thybris*’ 

— can only signify the country which something (in the case 
before us, a flooded and overflowing river) presses with its 
physical weight, as Faunus lying on the grass in the heat of 
the day is said “ premere arva,’’ Ovid, Fmt. 7G1 : 

“ iicp Dryadas, ncc nof* vidcamus labra Dianne, 
nec Fauniini, ntedio cum prcniit arva die.*.” 

Compare Avien. Orb, Terr, 3JG : 

“ liie qua sccTctis inddit flexibus agros, 

Aotliioi)uiii lingua Siris niit ; ntqne Syonen 
caoruliis accodons diti loea flninine adulat, 
nomine so (daro Niluin trabit, inque iacentein 
Aegyptuin fusus fluctu i>reiiiit arva inarito, 
feeundatque solum ; ** 

also llutil. Itiner, 1, 639 (of the j)ort of Pisa in Tuscany) . 

“ vidimus cxdtis pontiiin flavoaccrc aronis, 
atquc criiotato vortice rura tegi, 
qualitcr oceanus mediis infunditur agris 
destituenda vago quuni premit arva salo, 
sive alio rcHuus no.stro colliditur orbe, 
sivo corusca suis sidera pasdt aquis ; 

in both which passages “premit arva” can only be presses (op- 
j/resses) the lands with its physical weight, and in the latter of 
which, “ arva” is explained by “ rura” and “ agris proof de- 
monstrative that AKVA, in the same connexion in our text, is 
neither the country through which the river flows, nor the 
tract usually occupied by the river, the bed of tlie river — some- 
times of considerable width at the foot of mountains, or at a 
river’s embouchure into the sea — but is the cultivated ground 
overflowed by the river in a state of flood, the “ valles,” 
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‘‘campi,” and “agri” of Pliny, Ep. 8, 17 : “ Tiberis alvenm 
oxcessit, et demissioribns ripis alte superfunditur. Quanquaiii 
fossa, quam providentissimus imperator fecit, exliaiistns, preniit 
valles, iniiatat campis, quaque planum solum, pro solo cernitur. 
Iiide, quae solet flumiim accipere et permista devehcre, velut 
obvius retro cogit, atque ita alionis aquis operit agros, quos ipse 
non tangit ; the “ patuli campi” of Silius, 6. 141 : 

“ Bagmda non iillo Libycis in linibua ninm? 
victua limoaaa oxtcndere latina undas, 
ot stagnantc vudo patiilos iiivolvore canipoa,” 

and of Avienus, Orb. Terr. : 

. . . “ turn cacruloum rudus ovomit anlro 

iiumcn, et oxtcnto patiilos premit aeiiuore eanipos;” 

tlic “agri” of Ovid, Met. 1. 1^22 : 

** sic ubi deseruit madidos septomflims agros 
Nilus, et antique sua ilumina reddidit alvoo;” 

tlic ^‘agri” and ‘‘campi” of Lucan, 6. 272 : 

“ sic pleno Padua ore tuniens super aggerc tntas 
oxcurrit ripaa, et totos coneutit agros. 
succubuit si qua tellus, cuiiiuluuH[ue furontoin 
iindarum non passa niit, turn fliiiiiine tolo 
transit, et iguotos apeiit sibi giirgitc caiupos 

and tin? “ omnia’' of our author himself, Geortj. 1. Tlij : 

“ praesertim incertis si mensibus amnis abundans 
exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limo.” 

fi}eeondly« that the very word arva has been used by our 
author himself when speaking of the irruption of a flood om i* 
a country, Aen. UdG : * 

“ non sic aggeribus niptis cum spumeus amnis 
exiit, oppositasquo evicit gurgito moles, 
fertur in arva furens cumulo, eamposquo per omnes 
eiiin stabulis armenta trahit.” 

where not only have we the very aiiva of our text, but “ exiit ” 
corresponds to the uxde it, “ oppositas evicit moles ” to tho 
piiORiTrTTTM, “gurgite” totlie mark, and “fertur furens cumulo” 
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to the PKLAoo piiKMiT soNAjJTi, as nearly as the diflereuce of 
circumstances permits, e,, as nearly as the difference between 
an ordinary river which overflows its banks and floods the coun- 
try and a river which bursts already-flooded out of the ground 
and overflows the country permits. Thirdly, that the district 
of the Tiraavus is actually, as testified by Dr. Kandler (above), 
subject to such floods bursting out throiigli the oka at San Gio- 
vanni ; and, above all, that the expressions mark pkoruptum, 
PKJ.AGO sonanti, and vasto cum murmurk montis applied to the 
already-flooded Timavus bursting out from under the mountain, 
are as fit and proper (compare Claud, iu Itafin, 2-, Wd : 

* • • ‘‘ prornmj)at in ai*va 

liboi-las (‘ttreim uiaris, vcl limito iusto 
d«viu8 eiTaiilo.s Pliactlion confimdat hab(aias ”) 

as, applied to the Timavus in its ordinary state, wliether at the 
oit v or elsewhere in its course, they are unfit and bombastic^. 
How modest in comparison the younger Pliny ’s account {Ep. 8, 8) 
of tlie font of the Clitumnus (“ Eons adhuc et iam aniplissimum 
(lumen atquectiam iiavium patiens ! How excusable in com- 
parison, Seneca’s application of the term mare (not even 
heightened by pelagus), whether to the arm of the great Nile in 
its ordinary state, or to the great, inundating Nile itself ! Nat. 
Qnari^t. 2: “Sic quoque quum se ripis continet Nilus, per 
se|)tena ostia in mare emittitur ; quodcunque elogeris ex his 
mare est.” Ihid. : “ Initio diducitur, deiiide contiiiuatis aquis 
ill faciem lati ac turbidi maris stagnat.” 

Nor let any one suspect tliat this flood of Dr. Kandler’s may 
l)e tlie imagination, or, at least, tlie exaggeration, of a partisan, 
whereon to found, or wherewith to buttress, a theory of the Vir- 
gilian meaning. On the contrary, Dr. Kandler, so far from 
being the paitisan of a scholastic theory! does not even profess to 
be a scholar at all ; and while writing his interesting, eloquent, 
enthusiastic, and truly Italian Diarorao ml Tuiiavo (observe, not 
for a learned society, but “ per nozze Quastalla-Ijcvi ”) turns his 
back on geographers and poets, not excepting even Virgil him- 
self, and indites directly from “ the great book of nature” 
(“Ma io j>referisco loggere da]»prima il gran libro die Dio ha 
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plasmato, il quale svela lo vemoitA o le aberrazioni degli uomini 
die ne roller discorrere,” Diseorso, ji. 7 ; and again, in the Dedi- 
cation, p. 2 : “In altri tempi aveva raccolto notizie, e, come 
tiitti gli scrittori s* infingono, non comuni ; le ho per Voi rive- 
dute : vengo dal campo e fui testimon di cio che narro, io stesso. 
Del Timavo vi tesw) ghirlanda fresca fresca, ditutta mia compo- 
wzione, e Toffro a Voi, sposi fortunati’’). Had the amiable 
garlandist adhered strictly to his programme, and interwoven in 
liis garland no flowers at all from poet’s or get)grapher’s 
he had neith«»r mistaken Virgil’s “ fons Tiraavi,” viz., the 
foils at San Giovanni — the only “ fons Timavi” of which Virgil 
seems to have had any knowledge — for the real “ fons Timavi ” 
at the foot of the Albio {^DiHcono^ p. 7; “II quale [Virgilio] da 
un solo fonte al Timavo, in j»rossimiia della Ijibumiapiii interna 
che e appunto sopra Fiume citta, e da a lui nove eniissari almare 
Adriatico, nel suo seno piu iiiterno, togliondo oosi ogui possibi- 
lita di scambio tra fonte ed emissario, ben altro che identici, 
anzi ricbiedenti distanza tral’iinoe I’altro ii€>r liave jumbled 
up together Asinius Pollio and Antenor ; “Virgilio cele- 
brando Antenore, die securo traversb le parti piu settentrionali 
di Liburnia, lo felicita di avere superato naxa Timaciy il die e 
facilissimo presso all’ emissario, ed acoena alle arva mmari^ che 
possono cercarsi iutonio la chiesa di S. Giovanni e per molte 
niiglia in distanza”). But the reader is long since sufficiently 
convinced that the picture in our text is not of a river, wliether 
the Timavus (the modern Timavo) or any other, in its ordinary 
state — “ medio alveo delabeiitis in mare” — but of the Timavus 
(the modern Timavo), reputed both tlieu and now to have its 
source less than an Italian mile from the sea, bursting foii:h sud- 
denly and unaccountably in full flood from that reputed source?, 
and “ lapides adesos stirpesque raptas et pecus et domes volventis 
un&, non sine montium claniorc vicinaeque silvae, cum fera dilu- 
vies quietos irritat amnes,” and begs I may proceed. 

It make PROKUP'iTTM. What is the subject of it What 
is it that (jocH ? “ The sea,” answer many ; “ the real, literal sea 
[make], which ascends the river up to its very source” (Serv. (ed. 
lam) : “8ane multi it mare pkoki ptum et pelaou premit 
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ARVA soxANTi lioc iiitolligi voluTit : quod tanta est in illis locis 
aocessa, quae dicitur, maris, ut per ora Timavi, ^ usque ad ini- 
tiuiu foiitis, mare asoeiidat, unde ait: it mark, &c., aqua 
maris prernat arva, h, e. littori vicina cooperiat. Constat autera 
et in illo low, accessam maris usque ad moiitem pervenire, et per 
omne littus Venetiaruni mare eertis lioris et aceedcre per infini- 
tum et recedere.” Phaor : 

‘‘ where issues nine tlio soa makes in, for noifuf the mountain riiigcs.” 

Wood, Rsfim/ Oil Jlomer, p. 51 : “ This is not a description of the 
river running with violence into tlie sea, hut of the sea bursting 
into tlie channel and even the sources of the river, and overflow- 
ing the land — an answer, to which it will be time enough to 
attend when it lias first been explained how fontkm uxdk it 
comes to mean “ fountain toiranfif which goes/’ The sea,” 
answer others, the real, literal sea (mark), wliich penetrates by 
hidden, underground channels into the ora, and bursts out 
through them ” (lovitae llapitii BalHconan ad Timari oatta da^ 
iscriptio, ap. Graevii 'fhomur, Aafiqmt. Italiae, tom. 6 : Nunc 
autera iain planum estouni [Virgilium] proprie et adrem accom- 
modate looutuin esse. IJt enim mare est quod aestu excrescens 
per subterraneas concavitates in ipsa montis iutima et quasi vis- 
cera ingreditur, recte dicitur mark et pela<jn.% eotropo quo ex 
toto partem iiitelligimus, ut sit mark troruj^tum prius occulte in- 
gressi et prorupti maris pars, quae mox non sine magiio murmure 
prorumpeiis atquo exundans circumpositas terras late oppriinit 
atque 02 )erit aiit vastat sonantihus aquis illis e jiolago ingrossis et 
egressis, atque iiiia cum maris aestu vol exumlaiitihus vel sub.si- 
dentibus.” 

“ whore with the liincstoiie’H reboant roar, 
through nine lotftl mouths the .sea- waves pour, 
and all the holds arc delugod,o’or.” — Conington) 

— an answer, which it will be time enough to consider when there 
is any reliable evidence of the real, literal sea (mare) bursting 
forth, or having ever burst forth, through the ora. The real 
literal sea, therefore, /. e, the Adriatic, neither ascjendiiig to the 
fountain nor dos(?ending from the fountain, it becomes certain 
that it is not with the real, literal sea we liave here to do at all, 
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l)ut only witli a figurative sea ; and tlie new question — never, I 
believe, diseussed by any eoinmentator — arises : whether is this 
figurative sea subject or predicate, in other words : whether is 
the structure unde [veluti] rROHUPTUM make it, or unde 
[T imavus] it [veluti] ruoRurTUM mark? aiidl, for iny part, 
find no difficulty in answering : “Predicate.” Predicate (#»), be- 
(*ause Timavus is more effectually lauded when every word 
of the laudation is made to gravitate directly towards Ti- 
niavus itself, than if every word of the laudation bo made to 
gravitate towards a more characteristic?, tlie representative of 
Timavus for the nonce ; prediciate (#>), because so long as 
( veluti] MARE is regarded as the subject of it, the action of 
the first clause of the verse begins, is carried on, and ends within 
the limits of a monosyllable of no more than two letters ; Avhereas, 

I veluti] MARK being regarded as predicate, the action of the 
first clause is carried on until it is lost and disappears in the 
greater action of the second; predicate (c»), because mare and 
l)elagus being but different names for one and the same thing 
viewed under different lights, the expression mare PRKMrr 
I’ELAOo is, if allowable at all, as awkward and disagreeable as it 
is t autologous ; predicate (<f), because instances of a sea's being 
said to go, in the sense of really going, and not merely as in 
Alela, Jl. (i tiua littora attingit [mare] ripis contentum insii- 
larum non louge distantibus, ct ubiejuo paene tantundem, it 
iingustum et par freto ; curvanscpie se subinde, loiigo supercilio 
iiitlexum est”) in the sense of seeming to go or trending, are 
jis rare — ^iin hour’s search has furnished m(> with no more 
t han one, viz., Claud. Sfi/ich. 1. .27? ; 

“ Illyru-iim ruinpi iiioiitusyue 

Vfxilluni iiavak* duivs ; sub pu^pibus ibat 
louiuin'’ — 

as instances of a river’s being said to go, in the sense of nailly 
going, are of common o(icurrence, an liour’s sear(?h having 
aff*ord(?d me no fewer tlian eleven •' 

. . . “ Eiipbratrs ibal iaiii nwillior iindis ; 

f'xtp'inbiMo lioinimini Muriiii Rhciui.M|ue biemni.'-,” 
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llor. Od. 1. f. Id : 

“ vidimus flavuin Tiberim, rctortis 
littore Etniaco violonter undis, 
ire deiectum monnmciitu regis 
templaquc Vestae.” 

Ovid, Ileroid. 1. 3S : 

“ hue ibat Simois, hie cst Sigoia tclliis." 

Ovid, Rani, Am, ^57 : 

“ utsolet, aequoreas ibil Tiberinus in undas.'’ 

Ovid, Md. 1. Ill : 

dumina iam lactis, iam dumina nectaris ibaiit. ' 

Ovid, Md. 455 ; 

. . . “ nemus gclidiini, de quo cum mtirniuro labcns 

ibat, et attiitas versabat rivus arenas.” 

Ovid, Fad. 4. 56‘4 : 

ainnis it insana, nomine Gallus, aqua.” 

Ovid, Amor, 3, 6, 19: 

“ tu potiiis, ripis (dl'iisc caj)acibu.s aiimis, 

- sic aetornus eas labere due tuo.” 

Ovid, Amor. J. 6, -23 : 

” Inachus in Melie iJitliynidc pallidiis isse 
dicitur.” 

Ovid, Amor. 3. 0. : 

“ quis grata dixit voce, ‘ perennis easK ” 

Mela, 1. 9. : “JJeindo iteruix^ilerunique divisus [Nilas] it 2 )er 
omnem Aegyptum vagus atqtie dispersuft”), and, finally, pre- 
dicate (€?), because while I search iu vain for an exami)le of a 
sea (mare) said to press the lands with a pelagus, I meet at 
every turning examples of a river weXaytZotv, i.a., pressing 
the lands with a pelagus; Ilerodot. 2. 92 (of the Nile) : 
ETTtdP TrAqpqc yfvtiTui o Trorajuoc kui tu ntcia irtXayiZih fl^otTui 
fv Tit) vSan Kin via ttoXXu ra Aiyonriui KaXivai Xwror. Ihul. 
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1, 18Ii. (of the Kuphrates) : flporspoi^ Sc- eojffet o Trorajuog ava ro 
TTiSiou nai/ TTsXayi^uv* Strabo, 3. 3 : O St Tayog koi to TrXaroc 
t\ei Tov GTopaTog UKOtn ttov araSiu}!^ koi to (jaOoQ ptyoy wart 
fwpiaywyoiQ avairkticrOai. Svo S’ avax^uotig ci/ Toit; vrrtpKti- 
ptvoiQ woitiTai 7rcS«o/c> otqv at irXripai yivtJVTui, uhttb irtXayil^ttr 
ptv tTTl tKOTOV KQl TTtVTt^KOVTa (TToSlOV^ Kttl TTiUtlV TtXiOTOV TO 

TTtSiov, tv St TYi tTTnvtti ava\v<ni kui ini(fiov airoXapfiavtiv oaov 
TptOKOVTa erruSiojv to ptjKO^, irXarog St piKpov airoXtiTTov tou 
ju»/icoi/c, cvaXStc tvapTTtXov* Dio Cass. 53. 20 : O yap 
TtXayiaa^' irucrav Ttiv tv Toig irtSioig Voiptjv KaTtXajitv, 
mote TrXtKrOai. Ibid ^5, 17: O rc HrxSai/oc tiri iroXv Tviq 
TTfOis 7»IC trtXayianq^ t^aKjiviiq avt\wpi}(Tt. Theopliylact Simoc. 
Quaestiones PhyHicae : I trade toivw SiaiTt/q Te\yt)v oi KopaKtq. 
fjpufai St Kai TOV IfTTpov Ta pttOpa^ koi pii)v kui tov Nce- 
Aoy Ttiv AiyvTTTov TrcAaye^orra, aXX' opwq ttivuv tKtivoiq 
oVK EvtaTtv. aXX' tna Tcii'raAoi KoXa^^optvoi SptpvTQTqv SiKijV 
TauTTjv EiawpaTTovfTiv, Himer. He/. 13. 31 : O yap Sii McAijc 
onTog .... aviG\ti ptv tv TrpoaiTTttu) Trjq 2£pvpvtiq, tiktovoi 
o’ avTuv pvptai Trrjyai kql TrXi/fnov aXXrjXfvv (iXacTTavovaai* 

MV TrXtippvoMv o TTOTopoq iTtXayi^ti Tt tvOvq tic nfiywv kui irXwToq 
Kui oXKaai K(ti KMTTi) yii'tTai — passages almost suHicient of them- 
selves to make it certain not only that it is an inundation of the 
country by the Timavus, as it were with a pelagus or wide- 
spreading sea, which A’^irgil describes in our text, but that the 
whole clause pelago pjcemit Aii\'A sonaxti is neither more 
nor less than Virgirs ornate paraphrase of the Greek word 
TTtXayiZtt. 

For all these reasons maiik is predicate, not subject, and the 
structure is not undk [veluti] mark it, but ijnj)K [Timavus] 
IT [veluti] MARK. It will, of course, be objected that at first 
sight, and before consideration, mare puts itself forward as the 
subject of IT quite as prominently as (10. 207) “ Aidestes,” or 
{Georg. 3. 517) “arator,” puts itself forward as subject of tlie 
same verb, and I do not deny that it does ; but if it does, and 
yet is not, as I think I have shown it is not, really subject but 
only predicate, and the reader is obliged in consequence to cast 
about for another subject, such trouble to the reader arises 
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wholly and solely from an inaccuracy in the construction similar 
to, however less in degree than, that which is so observable in a 
passage cpioted a little above, viz., Acn. 3. Jf96 : 

“ non sift aggoribus rnptis qunni spiimcnis aninis 
ftxiit, oppositasque ovicit gurgite moles, 
f<.*i-tur in arva fiirens cuninlo, cainposquo por oiiiinw 
(?nin stabulis uvinonta trahit’* 

(wliore “ fertiir” and “trahit’’ stand absolutely without a sub- 
je(;t, and cannot be supplied with one, except either by depriv- 
ing “ exiit” and “ evieit” of theirs in some sucli manner as the 
followiiig : ‘‘ Non sic spumeus amnis, (pium aggeribus ruptis 
exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, fertur in arva furens 
cumulo, camposque per omiies cum stabulis arnienta trahit;” or 
by imagining an anatjoluthon at “ moles,’’ thus: “ Non sic ag- 
geribus ruj)tis quum spumeus amnis exiit, oppositasque evicit 
gurgite moles — fertur [spumeus amnis] in arva furens cumulo, 
camposque per oinnes cum stabulis armenta trahit”). In both 
places the reader — tlie experienced reader even more than the 
inexpericmced — feels the liitch, the jolt in the saddle ; and if he 
says nothing about it, it is only because he njcollects that the 
poem consists of some seven thousand verses, and was iinj jatiently 
expected by the absolute master of tlie ancient Homan world. 
Curious and almost incredible that in both passages it is the prin- 
cipal verb, occupying tlie most in*omincnt position, and expressing 
tlic main action, which stands thus subjectless, or, touseaniilder 
phrase, for which mbicctuni quaerifttr. Let not, however, the 
reader, in either case, dwell too much on a petty demtjremeuty 
or make a mountain out of a mole-hill. Let him rather draw, 
for the case in hand, what advantage he can from the just-cited 
case ; and — observing that ** fe'ftur” in the latter perfectly repre- 
sents IT in the former, both in meaning alid position in the verse ; 
that “ amnis” in the latter is neither more nor loss than the 
generics expression for the special timavi of tlie fonner, and 
occupies the very same position in the verse ; that the “ aggeribus 
ruptis” and “ oppositas evicit moles” of the latter exactly make 
up the TROKUPiTTM of the former, and that there is the same 
arva in both — let him conclude at once and without hesitation 
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that as tlie subject of “ fertur” in tlie latter ease is only to be 
found in amnis,” so the subject of it in the former case is 
only to bo found in timavi, and console himself for his hence- 
forward somewhat lower estimate both of Virgil’s fertility of 
imagination and accuracy of expression, with his henceforward 
much more correct notion of Virgil’s landscape of the Timavus. 

It mark proruptum et pklago prkmit arva sonanti. 
The second clause of the verso is our author’s usual variation, or 
re-enunciation in different terms, of the first clause : (Timavus) 
(l<m a.s if it iretr a hurnt-foiih mi ami preascn fhr fiehh frith, an it 
were, a mufdiifi/ prlag uH, 

Let us suppose for a moment that Antenor — instead of sail- 
ing up to the head of the Adriatic and founding the city 
of Patavium beyond where the Timavus, issuing out of the 
ground through nine ora, overflows its banks and turns the 
country into a pelagus — had sailed up to the head of the Medi- 
terranean, and founded the city of Berytus beyond where the 
Nile TTcXayi^ei (Herodotus, quoted above), our author, in his 
account of the circumstance, might have used the very words 
PKLAGO PREMiT AJiXA soNANTi. Let US further suppose that 
the Nile, instead of flowing through Nubia and Upper Lgypt 
sah (lio^ had performed that part of its course secretly under 
ground and emerged only at the cataracts, in several streams 
coalescing immediately into a river, w4iich, in its course to the 
sea, overflowed its banks and inundated the country (“effuso 
stagnantem flumine Nilura”); our author, in his account of 
the circumstance, might have used not merely the words pki^acu) 
PRKMif arva sonanti, bui, liad his measure permitted him, all 
the other words of our text, except the geographical denomina- 
tions alone ; thus : “ Cyreiiaicos‘ penetrare sinus atqne intima 
tutus regna Marmaridarum et foiitem superare Nili, unde per 
ora novem magno cum murmure montis, it mare proruptum et 
pelago premit arva sonanti. Hie tarnen ille urbem Beryti 
sedesque locavit Teucrorum.” 

Having now, let us hope, some definite notion of the river 
Timavus — its fons or source at the foot of Monte Albio, its 
disappearance under ground at 8au Caiiziaiio, its reaiqiejir- 
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ance at San Giovanni in several streams more or less numerous 
under different circumstances and mistaken for a foiis, its 
almost immediate re-coalescence into a single stream, its discharge 
into the sea about a mile further on by a single mouth, and its 
occasional flooding of the country below San Giovanni — we 
are in a condition to inquire what has this river, either itself, or 
its fons, or its floods, to do with Antenor’s flight from Troy to 
Italy. Cleonymus, bound for Venetia (Liv. 10. 2), sails riglit 
up the middle of the Adriatic, keeping clear of tlie two dan- 
gerous coasts, the Scylla on the one side and the Charybdis on 
the other, until, anivcd opposite the Brenta, lie makes for, and 
sails up, that river Circumvectus inde Brimdisii promonto- 
rium, medioque sinu Hadriatico vontis latus, quum laeva impor- 
tuosa Italiae littora, dextra Illyrii Libuniiquo et Istri, gentes 
ferae et magna ex parte latroeiniis maritimis infames, terrer- 
ent, penitus ad littora Venetorum pervenit. Ibi expositis 
paueis, qui loca explorarent, quum audisset teniie pnietentum 
littus esse, quod transgressis stagna a tergo [sint], irrigua aestibus 
maritimis; agros baud procul proxinios campestres ceriii ; ulte- 
riora colles ; inde esse ostium fluminis praealti, quo circumagi 
naves in stationem tutam vidisse (Meduacus amnis erat) ; eo 
invectam classem subire flumine advorso iussit. Gravissimus 
navium non pertulit alveus fluminis. In leviora navigia trans- 
gressa multitude armatorum ad frequentes agros, tribus niari- 
timis Patavinorum vicis colentibus earn oram, pervenit'’) ; An- 
tenor, on the contrary, sailing up the same Adriatic for the 
same Venetia, instead of ascending the Brenta westward, turns 
his back upon it and penetmtes eastward into the hefirt of 
Liburnia and passes the “fons Timavi” — rorurr iij.ykicos 

PENKTllARK SINUS ATQUE INTIMA TUTUS REGNA lUBURNORU M 
ET EON'l’EM SUPERARE TIMAVI. ItoW, llO CVCr got Out alivo 
from among those flcrco tribes, or how, having got out ali\'f) 
from among them, ho ever made his way by that route to 
where he built Padua on the Brenta, passes my comprehension ; 
and if it did not pass Jupiter’s also, it could only have been 
because that personage was, cx officio as well as ex natnm remote 
familiar with and up to all sorts of impossibilities. “ I cannot 
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help thinking Venus might have been more cautious about 
what she said.” *‘How do we know Venus said so at all?” 
“ Virgil says she did, and so do all the commentators.” “All 
the commentators, if you please, but certainly not Virgil.” 
“Are you serious?” “Never was more serious in my life. 
But what’s the matter ? What makes you put on so long a 
face ? ” “ I'm thinking of the E. I. Civil Service, and the lot of 

poor fellows I sent off yesterday.” “ Oh ! never mind them ; 
they’re all right. You told them what answers they were 
expected to give, and you may be sure they’ll give them. 
Had you told them the real state of the case, what Venus 
really does say, you would only have brought disgrace both 
upon them and yourself.” “ It’s an idle curiosity, perhaps ; 
still I must own I would like to know the truth. Tell me, 
in confidence; I’ll not breathe one word of it to any one.” 
“ Well, I’ll tell you. Venus does not say Antenor penetrated 
the Illyrian gulf and the interior of the Liburniau realms 
in safety, and passed the nine-mouthed spring of the Timavus 
Hoc ergo nunc ad argumentuni pertinet quod tutus est etiam 
inter saevos populos,’ Serv. (ed. Lion). ‘Nach Virgil's angabe 
drang Antenor . . . durch die Libumier iiber den Timavus in 
das innere des landes welches den naraen von seiiioii begleiterii 
erhielt,’ Mannert, Geoyv. von Italia^ s. 515. ‘ Ilt.yjiicos pexe- 

TRAHE SINUS ATQUK INTIMA TUTUS REGNA LIJUJRNORU^I,’ IleyilO 
(who observes in a note : ‘ poetam male a Servio accusatum dices, 
quod Antenorem Illyricum et Liburniam tenuisse dixerit, neo 
minus male post Oorradura a Burmanno defensum ex usu voc. 
penetrassp, quod h. 1. sit transiimi*) and Wagner (18Ji2 and 
1861). ‘Tief zur Illyrischen bucht und dem innersten reich 
der Liburner eingehen ohne gefahr, und umlenken den quell des 
Timavus,’ J. II. Voss. „ ‘Drang in alle buchten (penetrare 
SINUS ATQUE ixTiMA REGNA liburnohum) uiid kam SO auch in 
die durch die w’eite mimdung des Timavus gebildete bucht’ (!) 
Kappes. ‘Penetrare is not so much to penetrate into as 
to make his way through or past [I] Illyricum,' Conington], 
but Venus says, ‘Antenor penetrated the Illyrian gulf, and 
passed in safety the Libumian realms farthest iip on that gulf. 
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and the iiiiie-moiithed spring of the Timaviis/'^ “You are most 
undoubtedly right. It can be nothing else. Anterior did not 
go in among tlie fierce Liburni at all, only passed both them 
and tlie Timavus by, and then made across for the Bronta. Ho 
could do that tutus. If ho had gone in either among the 
Liburnians or the Istrians, he never would have been heard of 
more, nor one of his company. Penktkark illyutcos sinus, 

SUPERAllE INTIMA REGNA lABURXOIlUM ET EONTEM TIMAVI. 

Quite Virgil’s manner. Pknetrark ielyriuos sinus, the 
general enunciation ; superare intima regxa liburnorum et 
FONTEM TiMAVT, the Specification ; tlie former of the two clauses 
informing us that he went up the Illyrian gulf, the latter how 
far lie went up it, viz., past both liiburnia and Istria. What a 
dolt I was not to see it sooner!” “Say, ratlier, what dolts we all 
were!” Nothing could be plainer. Penetrated the Illyrian 
gulf beyond both Liburnia and Istria, and sailing up tlio 
Brenta, foimdod his city in Venetia. And that terrible Timavus 
(“and all the dangers of Timavus’ fount”), wiMi the whole 
Adriatic rushing out through it (“ whore with the limestone’s 
reboant roar, through nine loud mouths the sea-waves pour”) — 
no wonder the mountain rumbled — is nothing but a law-head 
and bloody-bones to frighten children. Take off the raddled 
cloth and you have the bare broomstick, the Timavus — remark- 
able for its manifold spring, and the overflowing of its banks — 
standing for Istria (just as you so often have the Nile — ^remark- 
able for its manifold mouth and the overflowing of its banks — 
standing for Egypt : ex, yr, Gcory. 3, : 

“ atquo hie undantem hello inagniiinqiio flucntoui 
Niliini, ac iiavali surgentes aero coliinmas. 
addam nrhes Asiuc domitas pulsumque Niphatpii 

Aen, 6. ^01 : 

“ ct so])tcTngemini turhant trepida ostia Xili ”), 
and the sole diJTerenco between the line Cleonymus took, up the 
Gulf, and the line taken by Anterior, is, that Cleonymus, setting 
out from Magna Graecia, kept nearer the western side and 
turned, sooner into the Brenta than Antenor, who, having come 
round the IV'loponnesus from Troy, kept naturally nearer to 
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the eastern side, and went round by tlie top of the gulf, beyond 
both Libuniia and Istria, before he turned into the same river. 

Illyricos sinus. “Antenor segelte langs der kuste hin, 
drang in alle buchten, und kam so auch in die durch die weito 
mundung des Timavus gebildete biicht,” Kappes. “Ili.y- 
Hicos SINUS may be either the Adriatic, as washing the shore of 
Illyricum, or the indentations in the Illyrian coast,” Conington. 
Most undoubtedly erroneous. Anteiior had no business in tho 
mdeiitations of the Illyrian coast ; on the contrary, those in- 
dentations were, of all things, to be avoided on account of tho 
ferocity of the inhabitants (Liv. 10. 2 : “ Circumvectus iiide 
[Oleonymus] Brundisii promontorium, medioque sinu Hadria- 
tico ventis latus, quum laeva importuosa Italiae littora, dextra 
Illyrii Liburniquo et Istri, gentes ferae et magna ex parto 
latrociniis maritimis infames, terrerent, peiiitus ad littora Vene- 
toriim pervenit”). Ii.lyricos sinus is the Illyrian or Adriatic} 
gulf, up which Antenor penetrated to the mouth of the Brenta. 
The plural is used as answering the verso better than the 
singular (compare 3. 6<S0 : “Megarosque sinus” [the gulf or 
bay of Megara]. Manilius, 5. 52 : 

“ Actiacosquc sinus inter suspensns ntriniqno 
orbis, ct in ponto caeli Fortuna natabit ’’ 

[ the gulf or bay of Actium, «. the Ainbracian gulf or bay 1. 
Ovid, 15. 50 : 

. . . ** LaccdacmoniunKpio Tarentum 

praeterit, ct Sybarin, Salentinumque Xcaetinn, 

Thiirinosque sinus, Tcmescnque et lapygis arv^a” 

[the gulf or bay of Thurii]. Ovid, Tnst. 1. 10. 35 : 

Thyniacosque sinus, ct ab his por Apollinis urbcin 
acta, sub Anchiali mociiia tendat iter’* 

[the gulf or hay of Thynias]. Prop. 4. 1. 114 : 

. . . “ tu diruta fletum 

supprimc et Euboicos respicc, Troia, sinus” 

[the gulf or channel of Egripo]). So common is the use of 
this word in the plural to signify a single object, that we have 
quite as many examples of a plural sinus signifying a single 
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bosom as we have just seen there are of a plimil sinus signify- 
ing a single gulf or bay. It may be sufRcieiit to quote Ovid, 
AH. Amat. 3, 33 : 

** Phasida, iam matrcm, lallax diniisit la^oii; 
vonit in Aesoiiios altera mipta sinus 

and Claud. Giffant. ; 

“ iniplorat Paeana suuni <*onterrita Delos, 
auxiliumquc rogat : ‘si te gratissinia fudit 
in nostros Latona sinus, succnrre prccanti.’ ” 

Nor let objection bo made to the Adriatic gulf’s being called 
Illyrian gulf ; Aquileia, at the very head of it, and within view 
of the Timavus, is not only said by Ausonius, Ordo Noh, 
TTrh, 6. 3, to be an Italian colony “ obiecta ad Illyricos 
montes” — 

“ nona inter claras, Aquileia, ciebcris urbes, 

Itala ad Illyricos obiecta colonia montes”-- 

but is stated by Strabo, 5. 1. 8, to be an emporium opened to 
the Illyrian tribes on the Ister : Aveirai 8’ tfxvnotov roi^* Trcpi 
Tov larpoy twv iWvptwv 

Illyricos prnetrare sinus. The expression penetrare 
Himmj in the sense of going up a gulf or bay, has been used 
by Priscian, Perioges, 607 : 

“ Persicus indo sinus pcnctratur, et Icaron offert.” 

Intima rkgna liburnorum. STot the interior or heart of 
the Ijibumian realms (the interior of Liburnia) (for in that case 
it should be “intima regnorura Libuniorum compare Pris- 
cian, Periegra, 650 : 

** inter qiias Tanais Macolidis intima piilsat 

[the inmost, most internal parts of the MaeotisJ. Nemesian, 
Cyriegr. 71 ; 

. . . “ utqiic intima f rater 

Persidoa, et veteres Babylonos ceperit arces ** 

[the inmost, most internal parts of Persia]. Stat. T/ieb. 1, Ji.26 : 
“ Intima vultus," the inmost, most internal parts, of the face, 
viz., the sockets of the eyes), but the Liburnian realms which 

HEXHY, AENKIDKA, VOl.. I. 35 
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are in the inmost port, or heai't, of something else, viz., of the 
Adriatic* gulf ; in other words, are far up the Adriatic. Com- 
pare Val. Flacc. 4. 512 (of the Harpies) : 

iainqiic (>t ad lonias mctas atque intima tcndnnt 
$axa, voi-at niagni Strophadas nunc incola ponti,” 

wo/ the innermost part, or heart, of the “saxa” (Strophades), 
but the “saxa” (Strophades) innermost, i.e. far up in the 
Ionian sea. Val. Flacc. 5. 281 : 

“ at luno ct summi virgo lovis intima seeiim 
concilia ot varias sociabant pectore curaa/’ 

not the interior or heart of their counsels, hut the counsels 
which were innermost in their hearts. Ovid, Met. 11. il6 (of 
Ilalcyono) : 

. . . ciii protiniis intima frigus 

ossa recepcruul,*’ 

not the innermost part, or marrow, of her bones, hnt her bones, 
the innermost paii of herself. Ovid, Ileroid. 16. IdS (Paris, of 
himself) : 

. . . praecordiaque intima sensi 
attonitus ciiris intiimiiisse novis,’^ 

not the innermost part of the praecordia, but the prae- 
cordia, innermost part of himself. Sil. 4. 691 : 

. . . “ Nympbaniinque intima moestus 

iiuplevit chorus attonitis ululutibus antra ; ’* 

not the innermost part of the caves, hit the innermost caves (of 
the river). And our author himself, Georg. Jf. 65 : 

. . . “ ipsae 

intima more suo sese in cunabula condciit ; 
not the innermost part of their cradles, hut their cradles in the 
innennost part of the hive. Ani Georg, k. kHl : 

“ quin ipsae slupucre domus, atque intima Led 
Tartara;” 

— ^with Wagner and Forbiger, and in point-blank contradic- 
tion to Aeu. 6. 273 : 

vcstibulum ante ipsum primisque in faueibus Oi-ci 
Letumque Ijabosque,” 

— not the innermost part of Tartarm^ 'tvhere Letum dwelky but 
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o/*Letum,/r/r-/y/. in the veahm o/Letuni, 
wliitlier it was, of course, the most difficult for song to penetrate. 
Compare also Liv. 1. 1 (of this very expedition of Antenor) : 
“ Casibus deiiide variis, Antenorem cum multitudino Henetum, 
qui, seditiono ex Paphlagonia pulsi, et sedes et ducem, rege 
Pylaemene ad Troiam amisso, qiiaerebant, venisse in intimum 
maris Hadriatici sinum not the innermost part of the sinus 
of the Adriatic sea, the innermost sinus of the Adriatic sea, 
the sinus which was farthest up the Adriatic, ?.c., the extreme 
northerly sinus, comprehending towards south-east the present 
bay of Trieste (meerbusen von Triest) and towards north-west 
the present bay of Monfalcone (meerbusen von Monfalcone), 
into which latter, and not — as stated by Ileyne, Wagner, Con- 
ington, and so many others who have neither visited the 2 >hice 
nor used good charts — into the bay of Trieste, the jireseiit river 
Timaviis, as we have already seen, discharges itself. 

IlLYIIICOS rENKTUAHK SINUS — INTIMA UEGNA LIBURNOUIIM 

suPEKARE. Antenor is not said to pass by the Illyrian gulf, as 
Myscelus (Ovid, Met, 15. 5^, quoted j). 544) is said to pass by the 
bay of Thurii, because not past, but. into, the Illyrian gulf was 
Antenor's direct way to tlie Brenta and site of his future city, 
whereas past and not into the Tlmrian gulf was the direct way 
for Myscelus to the Aesar and site of his future city ; and An- 
tenor is said to pass by Liburnia and the fons Timavi,’' as 
Myscelus is said to pass by the bay of Thurii, because j^ast and 
not into Liburnia and the ‘‘fons Timavi’’ was Antenor’s way 
to tlie Brenta and site of his future city, as past and not into 
the bay of Thurii was the way for Myscelus to tlie Aesar and 
site of his future city. 

Fontem timavi. “ Pro ^Timavo, ait fontem timavi,’’ 
Serv. (ed. Lion), followed by Gossrau (who, having quoted 
Servius, adds : “multus ea in re est Avienus, ajmd quern, tenjnm 
maris, satis, sati, laetis; vada, freta giirrjitis, arm soli, iiigera 
terrae, aoqnoris tnida, alia multa ; also by Forbiger, ed. 4 
(“ FONTEM TIM AVI, /<.<?. Timavum”), The gloss is most assu- 
redly false, if it were only because unde then becomes, of 
necessity, ex quo Timavo, quod absurdum. On the contrary, it 
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is with the greatest propriety Antenor, who is making a coast- 
ing voyage, is said to pass the “ fons Timavi,” not the Timavus 
(river Timavus), the fons, not the river, being the remarkable 
object, partly («), on account of the unusual proximity of the 
fons to the sea, a proximity little less than that of the fons 
Arethusa worshipped by Aeneas himself as ho sails past on his 
voyage from the same Troy to the same Italy; partly (fc), on 
account of the unusual number of oha of which it consisted, a 
number variously reported by different visitors (Claud. 3. Cons. 
Honor. 120 : “ Phrygii numerantur stagna Timavi,’’ where the 
enumerator is no less a personage than the emperor Honorius) ; 
partly (o), on account of the quantity of water discharged by 
those ORA, so considerable at times as to overflow both banks of 
the deep and wide river, and vtXayil^eiv all round ; and partly 
(fl) because, of the two always sacred objects, fons and river, 
the fons, as source and father of the river and residence of tlie 
river-god, and as consisting of purer water than the river, was 
the most sacred; so sacred indeed that a fons without its 
chapel or temple or lucus or oracular cave, or all four toge- 
ther (Aen. 7. 81 : 

“ at rex sollicitiis monstriSf oracula Faiini, 
fiitiiliei gonitoris adit, lucosqiie sub alta 
eonsulit Albunca, ncmorum quae maxima saoro 
fouto sonat, sacvamque exhalat opaca mephitim.'’ 

Ovid, Font. 3. 295 : 

“ Incus Aventino suberat niger ilicis um1)ra, 
quo posses viso diccre, numcn inest. 
in medio gramen, muscoque adoperta virenti 
manabat saxo vena perennis aquae, 
indo fere soli Faunus Pif iisque bibebant. 
hue venit ct Fonti rex Numa maetat ovem.” 

Plin. Ep. 8. 8 (of the Fons Clitumni) : Adiacet templum pris- 
cum et religiosum. Stat Glitumnus ipse amictus ornatusque 
praetexta. Praesens numen atque etiam fatidicum indicant 
sortes. Sparsa sunt circa sacella complura, totidemque dei ; sua 
ciiique veneratio, suum nomen, quibusdam vero etiam fontes. 
J^am praeter ilium quasi parentem ceterorum, sunt minores 
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capite discreti, sed flumini miscentur, quod poiite transmittitur. 
Is terminus sacri profanique. In superiore parte navigare tn.n- 
tum, infra etiam nature concessum”), was as rare in ancient 
Greece or Italy as is at present in Bohemia a well or bridge 
without its Saint Nepomuck. Compare Ovid, Fast. k. : 

“ praetorit [Ceres] ct Cyanen et foutem lenis Anapi, 
ot te, vorticibus non adcuude, Gela.” 

Claud. Gigantom. 69 : 

. . . ** hie Hhodopen Ilebri cum fonte rcvcllit 

et socias truncavit aquas.** 

Stat. Thcb. k.. 830 (thirsty soldier addressing the Pons Lun- 
giae) : 

. . . ** tuque o cunctis insuctc domari 

solibus, aetcniac largitor comiger undae, 
laetts eas ; quacunque dome gclida ora I’esolvis, 
immortale tiiiiicns ; neque cniin tibi cana repostas 
bruiaa nives, raptasque alio dc foutc refundit 
arcus aquas, gravidive indulgent niibila Cori, 
sod tuus, et nulli ruis e.\piignabills astro ; ’* 

and Horace’s “ Fons [Bandusiae] rivo dare nomen idoneus.” 

Fontbm unde. Compare Varro, L. L. 26 : “ Fons unde 
funditur e terra aqua viva.” Cio. de Orat. 1. i6 (figurativelj- ) : 
Fontes unde hauriretis.” 

Ora novem. The number of ora assigned by Virgil to the 
** fons Timavi ” is not to be too closely pressed. If it is higlier 
by two than the highest number assigned to it by any writer 
who could not have copied from him, we must not forget that 
not only were the actual ora always varying in number, and 
therefore variously reported by visitors, but that no probable 
number had so good a claim on the poet — the poet par excellence 
and not the geographer — as the poetical and mystic three times 
three, the Muses’ own number, the number of the enfolded 
spheres, the number of the holidays kept in honour of the dead, 
the number of the acres covered by the body of Tityus, the 
number of the stars in Ariadne’s crown, the number of the days 
Ulysses was floating on the wreck of his vessel from Charybdis 
to the island of Calypso, the number of the days the same hero 
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floated on ilie ninst from Crete to Tliesprotia, the number of the 
years the ox was old out of whose hide was made the bag full 
of winds given by Aeolus to the some hero, the number of the 
days the same hero sailed from Aeolia with the bag before he 
came in sight of home, the number of the goats the same hero 
carried off from Cycloids’ land for each of his twelve ships, tlie 
number off the judges of the sports at the court of Alcinous, the 
number of the years the Aloidae were old wlien tliey were 
already that same number of cubits in breadth and that same 
number of ooyviai in height, the number of the days and the 
number of the niglits Latona was iii labour, the number of the 
cubits the golden necklace was long witli which Dione and lihea 
and Themis and Ampliitrite and all the other goddesses excejit 
Juno bribed Lucina to exjKjdite Latona’s labour, the number of 
the days Deucalion’s ark was tossed about on the waters of tlie 
flood before it rested on the top of mount Parnassus, the num- 
ber of the days Apollo discharged liis arrows on the Grecian 
army, the number of the days for which Apollo and Neptune 
turned the Trojan rivers against the wall which had protected 
the Grecian fleet during the siege of Troy, the number of the 
dogs accompanying the shepherds on the shield of Achilles, the 
number of the parlour dogs of Achilles himself, the number of 
the benches occupied by Nestor and tlie Pylians saerificiiig to 
Neptune, and the number of the oxen sacrificed by the oecii- 
l)ant8 of each bench, the number of the Trojans slain by 
Patroclus each of the three times he ruslied on them just before 
he was himself slain, the number of the days the gods disputed 
whether or not Mercury should steal Hector’s body from 
Achilles and restore it to Priam, the number of his sons Priam 
orders to prepare the cart whicb is to cairy the ransom of 
Hector’s body, the numl^er of the cubits the Z^yuSifrjuov of tbe 
said cart is long, the number of the days Clytie mourned ami 
fasted before she was turned into a heliotrope, tlie number of the 
“ pulcherrima fratrum corpora” with which his “ fida ” Tuscan 
“ coniux ” presented Arcadian Gilippus, the number of tbe 
months — but “oho! iam satis, superque.” 

If the aspect of the place has changed, the land having so 
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much encroached on the sea that the quondam island of the 
baths is now part and parcel of the continent — if the “ Tima- 
vum” of Strabo, with its temple of Diomede, port, and sacred 
grove, has disappeared — ^if the mountain no longer resounds with 
the tumultuous out-bursting through numerous ora, of a flood 
resembling a sea — ^if the numerous ora themselves, opening, the 
principal of them, at the bottom of a mill-pond, require to be 
sought for — still the Homan baths are there, the mountain is 
there, the numerous ora are there, and are as differently 
counted as ever by different visitors; the flood outbursting 
through them like a sea is there ; the river is there and called by 
the same name ; nay, even the “religio loci’’ is there, maintained 
by the church of Santo Giovanni il liattezzatore, built on an ele- 
vation within the shortest safe distance of the venerable and 
venerated font. Where have two thousand rolling years not 
left as rough or rougher wheel-tracks ? 


252— 2od, 

OKNTl NOMEN DEDIT ARMAUUK KIXIT 
TROIA NUNC RLACIOA COMVOSTUS TACK QUIESCIT 


“ Gknti nomen DEDIT ; at quale ? dicunt Aiitenoridarum : apud 
poetas utique, non vero vulgare uomen; sod Veiietorum no- 
men,” &e., lleyne. 

. . . “ gab namcn dem volk, und heftcte Troja-^ 

riistungeu.’* Voss, 

“Nomkn, Venetoram, ab Kenetis Pai)hlagomae, Anteiioris oomi- 
tibus, ut aiunt, duotum,” Wagner, Virff. Br. Aeu. No, no; Virgil, 
so far from leaving us in the dark about the name which Ante- 
nor gave hU colony, has in the word troia told us explicitly 
wliat that name was : the peculiar position of the word troia — 
at the close of the sentence to which it belongs, and at the same 
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time at the beginning of the next line, and separated from the, 
remainder of the line by a pause — enabling it to embrace in its 
action not only its own immediate and proper substantive, but 
the other substantive bound up with it in the same clause. See 
Bern, on 2. 246. That such is our author^s meaning is placed be- 
yond doubt by the account handed down to us by Livy (1. 1) 
that Antenor actually called the first town which he built on 
his landing in Italy “Troja” In quern primum egressi 
sunt locum, Troia vocatur, pagoque iiide Troiano nomen est, 
gens universa Veneti appellati’’). If instead of the poetical, and 
therefore somewhat irregular tkoia, Virgil had contented him- 
self with the more regular and prosaic Troiae, the meaning 
would probably have been less easily mistaken. 

Nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. “Quantum est in 
propria urbe sepultum, ubi eius nomen et inemoria ! ” La 
Cerda. “ Exoptatissimum hoc, mori in felicitate ; componi dice- 
bantur proprie quorum cineres et ossa colligebantur et conde- 
bantur in sepulchro,” Wagner (1861). Very true, but nothing 
to the purpose, nor by any possibility Venus’s meaning, though 
Ihe meaning assigned to her both by Hand (ad Stat. Silo.ly 
p. 50), Jahn, Forbiger, Ladewig, and Alfieri. Venus, whose 
object it is to contrast the ill success of tlie expedition of Aeneas 
with the happy result of that of Antenor, could by no possibility 
cite the death and burial of Antenor in a foreign land as afford- 
ing one of ^the j)oiiits of contrast, and so most correctly Peerl- 
kamp : “ Venus uti hoc exemplo non potuit, quae nato suo non 
placidam mortem, sed felicem vitam optaret.” On the contrary, 
it is the placid peace (placida pack), the settled quiet (compos- 
Tus qijikscit) — in other words, the placid peaceful repose en- 
joyed by Antenor after liis troubles — which is the object of 
Venus’s envy ; that placid peaceful repose enjoyed by Antenor, 
NUNC, at this very moment (nunc pj.acida compostus pace 
quiescit) at this very nunc, when Aeneas is still pursued by 
his ill fortune — nunc eadkm fortuna viros tot casirus actos 
iNSEQUi'ruR — the two ni;Nc’« uniting together in the one mo- 
ment of time Aeneas shipwrecked on the barbarous coast of 
Africa, and Antenor, not surely dead and buried, but enjoying 
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rest after liis troubles, in his new city of Patavium, Compos- 
tus is, no doubt, often used of that last of all settlements, 
death ; but that is a special, very far indeed from necessary 
or even general, use of the word. The following are examples 
of its use in cases of other settlements of various kinds, some of 
tliem being settlements of a city or country, or in a city or 
country — some of them settlements in a state of peace and quiet ; 
and others, again, exactly corresponding to the use of the word 
in our text, being settlements both in a city or country, and in 
a state of peace and quiet : Aeu. 8. 821 : 

is genus indocile, ac disporsum niontibus altis 

cuinposuit, Icgcsque dedit 

. . . sic placida populos in pace regebat*’ 

[where we have our text repeated as nearly as the difterent cir- 
cumstances of the narration permit]. Stat. 8ilt\ 8. 5 : 

** anne quod Euboicos fessus romoiirc penates 
auguror, et patria senium componere terra’’ 

[where Statius speaks of returning to Naples, in order to com- 
pose (surely, not to bury) his old age there, in that delightful 
climate]. Propert, 1. 11, 13 : 

quam vucct altcriuH blandos audire suhuitos 
niollitor in tacito littorc compoHitam.” 

Propert. Ekg, 2, 2, 2 : 

“ at nio composita pace fcfcllit Amor.” 

VaiTO Atacinus, ai)ud Senec. Controv, J- 16: 

** omnia noctis crant |)lacidu comx)osta quiet(\” 

Val. Place. 7. 246 : 


roddo diem noctomquc tniln ; Ua pronderc 
somniferas, ipsaque oculoa componcrc virga.” 

Liv. 30. 4 ; “ Tempus esse, aut pacem componi, aut bellum navi- 
ter geri.’’ Plin. EimL 5, 18 : “Neque enim dubito esse amoen- 
issimam [villam], in qua se comj)osuerat homo, felicior ante, 
quam felicissimus floret.” TtiQii, Ann, 12, 68: “Uum res fir- 
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mando Neronis imperio componuntur.” Tacit. Ami, Ik. 39 : 
“ Eebelles barbaronim animos pace camponi.^’ Tacit. Ann. 15. 
2 : “ Contra vetera fratrum odia et certamina, familiae nostrae 
Penates rite composuisse.” Tacit. Ann- 3. Uk •' “ Tanto impen- 
sius in securitatem compositus, neque loco, neque vultu mntato, 
sed ut solitum per illos dies egit.” Sil. 17. 356 (Jupiter 
speaking) : 

. . . “ tempus componere gentcm ; 

ad iiiiem vcntuni; et claudcnda cst iunua belli/* 

Virg. Acn. 3. 387 : 

“ qtiani tiita poasis iirbcm componorc terra/* 

And compare the so similar picture of personified Tyre drawn 
by Q. Curtius, 4. 4 (ed. Bipont.) : “ Miiltis ergo easibus do- 
fimcta, et post excidium renata, nunc tamen longa pace cuiicta 
refovente, sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis acquiescit.” See 
liem. on clauso componat Vesper Olympo,*’ 1. 378. The con- 
trast of Aeneas with Antenor is artfully managed and striking 
to the last degree. Antenor is simply Antenor ; Aeneas is my 
Aeneas (mkus aeneas), and, therefore, Jupiter^s own grandson. 
Whatever Trojans Antenor had with him are passed over sub 
mlmtio : Aeneas leads all Troy; the Trojan fates are identified 
with his (quid troes potuehb?). Antenor slipped through 
without difficulty (mediis elapsus achivis) ; Aeneas and his 
Trojans suffered all manner of hardships (tot funera passis). 
A ntenor had no promise ; Aeneas had the most solemn promises, 
not only for himself, but for his Trojans, viz., that from him 
and them was to arise that great nation which was to rule the 
world — the Romans (certe king romanos . . . pollicitus). 
Nevertheless, Antenor arrived safely, not only in Italy, but far 
up in Italy, at the very head of the Adriatic (illyricos pene- 
trare sinus), beyond the Timavus (fontem superare timavi), 
and passed unhurt through the midst of the piratical Liburni- 
ans (iNTiMA TUTUS REGNA liburnorum) — nay, not only arrived 
safely, but there founded the city of Patavium, and hoisted the 
arms of Troy (urbem patavi sedesqi e logavit teugrort m, 

KT (iV.XVl NOMEN DKDIT AUMAQUE FIXIT TROIA), aild is HOW, all 
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being settled, enjoying peace and quiet (nunc pjacida compos- 
Tus PACE quiescit) ; whilst we, thy children, notwithstanding all 
the promises made to us, and which were our consolation under 
all our misfortunes (hoc equidem occasum TitoiAE tristesque 

niJlNAS SOI.ABAR, FATIS CONTIIAHIA FATA RKPENDENS], arestill 

struggling with one disaster after another (nunc eadem fortu- 
NA MRos TOT casibus actos insequitur), aiid not only cannot 
reach the promised shore, but not even any part of Italy (rPAi.is 
J.ONGE DisiUNoiMUR ORis) — nay, not even any port or liarboiir 
of refuge anywhere, but have lost our ships, and are shut out 
from tlie whole world (cunctus terrarum ccauditur orbis), 
lest we should by any clxance make our way at last to that pro- 
mised land (on italiam) — and all this to gratify the anger of a 
single person (uNius on iram). Is it thus you keep your pro- 
mises ? — your promises to us — to us, wliose patriotism is so con- 
spicuous (iiKJ pietatis iionos?), and (by tacit inference) so 
different from that of Antenor ? 

Hic pietatis uonos? Compare Plant, limknft, Z. 8 {eii. 
Weise) : 

. . . “ hunccino ego partem 

cajiio ob pictutwii praocipuam f 


259-262. 

VlJI/n: QUO (CAELUM tempestatesquk serknat 

PARCE METIJ CYTHEREA MANENT IMMOTA TUORUM 
fata TIBI 

Compare rallini. in Dian, 28 (ed. Blomf.i : 

. . . frarrfp H' fir eyfvffe yf Kattnai 

ipri Bf Kartippf^oiVf or# fioi rotuvra Bfaivat 
TiKToifyj Titrdoif Kfp fj’ji 
Xuofifvris oKfyoifAi. 

Mart. 9. 25 (comparing the statue of Domitian to tluit of Jupiter 
ISerenus) : 
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** quis, Pallatinos imitatus imagine vultus, 
riiidiaciim Latio marmore vicit ebur ? 
haec mundi facies, haoc sunt lovis ora Seroni ; 
sic tonat illo deus, cum sine nubo tonat.*’ 

There is a representation of Jupiter Serenus with the in- 
scription “lovi Sereno sacr.” on an ancient lamp in the Pas- 
serian Museum. It is stated by Passerius (I know not how truly) 
to be the only ancient representation of J upiter Serenus in exis- 
tence. See Luceniae Fictilea Mmaei Pmseriif tom. 1, tab. 33, 
There may be an allusion in our text to some painting or statue 
of Jupiter Serenus actually existing and well known in the 
time of Virgil. On Trajan’s Column at Rome there is a figure 
supposed to represent Jupiter Pluvius; see Bartoli, Colonna 
Trajana, No. 133. Also one on the column of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, in the Piazza Colonna, in the same city ; seeBellorius, 
tab. 15. Boissard {Tojwg, et Antiq, ITrb, liomacy pars 5, tab. 24, 
gives a representation of a monument (apparently the pedestal 
of a statue) bearing the inscription “lovi Sereno. Numisius Albi- 
iius. Ex voto.” 

VuLTir : look, aspect, as distinguished from face and fea- 
tures ; Seuec. Here. Fur. C)IfO (Theseus returning witli Hercules 
from Hades to Megara) : 

. . . ** flebilem cx oculis fuga 

regina vultuni : tuque [Amphitryon] nato sospite 
lacriiuas cadentes reprime.’* 

Skuenat. Not makes serene, in the sense of calm ; hut makes 
serene, in the sense of clear, i. e.^ clears ; Prudent. Catheni. 
10.77: 

** veniunt mox praomiu caolo, 
prctiumquc rependitur iiigons: 
nam lumina neecia soils 
deus illita fello serenat.'* 

PaRCK MKTU CYTIIEREA M.^NENT IMMOTA TUORUM fata TlHl, 
&c. — In what character does Jupiter make this announcement 
of the fates to Venus P In that of the supreme disposer of 
events, of him whoso will is fate, or of one who after the disposal 
of events by supreme all-governing fate is admitted to a know- 
ledge of the disposal, in all its particulars ? Let us see. Venus 
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in her very first sentence ascribes to him the supreme disposal of 
events — 

O QVI BBS HOMINUIIQUE BEUUQUB 
AETERK18 UEOIS IMPERIIS ET FULMIXE TEKRES — 

reminds him of his promises (pollicitus), inquires why he has 
changed his mind (quak te, genitor, sententia vertit?), what 
limit he, the great king, appoints to the troubles of h&r proteges 
(qukm das finem, rex magne, laborumP), and even taunts 
him for not having better treated those who were always so 
dutiful towards him — 

HIC FIETATIS H0N08, SIC NOS IN 8CEPTRA REPONIS ? 

Jupiter receives the honour paid him as no more than his due ; 
assures Cytherea that he has not changed his mind (neque me 
SEN PENTiA vertit) *, that sho shall not only see all his promises 
fulfilled (manent immota tuorum fata tibi), but a great deal 
more, which — fated to happen, but hitherto kept secret (fatouum 
arcana) — he is going to tell her (movebo), and proceeds forthwith 
to tell her at full, referring all to no other origin than his own 
supreme will and pleasure (his ego nec metas rerum ne(j 

TEMPORA PONO; IMPERIUM SINE FINE DEDI. ... SIC PLACITUm). It 

is impossible there could be either on the one hand more plain 
ascription of supreme all-governing power to Jupiter — and that, 
too, by a witness who could neither be ignorant, nor mistaken, 
nor deceived on the subject, viz., his own daughter, herself a 
goddess, and the queen of love and beauty — ; or, on the other 
hand, more plain recognition and assumption of the power by 
J upiter himself. 

So far the Virgilian chronicle. But what says the Ovidian, 
of the same Jupiter revealing the same fates to the same Venus ? 
That he is their author and disposer, and as their author and 
disposer communicates them at first hand to his beloved daugh- 
ter? Far from it. That they are the eternal irreversible 
decrees of the three Sisters, which he has read engraved on 
bronze in their Record Office, and which she herself can read 
when she pleases to take the trouble of paying a visit to that 
place {Met 15, 808) : 
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. . . intres Ucet ipsa Soronim 
tecta trium. cerncs illic molimine vasto 
ex acre, et solido remm tabularia ferro, 
quae neqiic conenrsum caeli, ncque fulniinis irnni, 
ncc metpunt ullas tuta atque aetema niinas. 
invenies illic incisa adamante pei'enni 
fata tui generis ; legi ipse aninioqiic notavi, 
et ref cram, ne sis ctiamnnm ignara fiitiiri. 
hie sua complcvit pro quo, Cythcrca, laboras, 
tempora, porfcctis, quos terrae debuit annis. 
ut dcus accedat caelo,** &c. 

If not a very edifying, it were at least a very enrions inquiry, 
which of two etiological views — as point-blank opposed to each 
other as any of our own on the same subject — was the orthodox 
one in the days of the two poets. Par be it from me to judge 
from mere analogy, and answer at once : The least rational.’^ 


265-268. 

me TIUI b'AnOR ENIM QUANDO HAEC TE CURA REMORDET 
LONGIUS ET VOLVENS FATORtJM ARCANA MOVERO 
REIJ.UM INGENS GERET ITALIA POFULOSQUE FER()(?ES 
CONTUNDET 

FAH. LECT. 

punct. me • TIBI FABOR 111 Serv. ; La Cerda ; Ileync ; Bninck ; Thiel. 

punct, urc tibi tabor HI P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; N, Heins. (1670); 
Wakef.; Wagn. (1832, 1861) ; Forb. ; Lad. ; Ribb. ; Coningt. 


HIC TIBI . . . GERET, but IIlCj TIBI FABOR KNIM, . . . GERET 

The TIBI and the te are correlative and emphatic : “ I will tell 
/Aee, since this care troubles f/iee, my dear daughter.” And so 
the same Jupiter to the same Venus (Claud. Jtapf. Pm. 1. 21U : 

* ‘ curarum secrcta tibi, Cy thorea, f alebor ’ * 

and compare Aen. 7- If27 : ‘‘ tibi me fari iussit and Plaut. 
Bacch. prol. 23 : 


cccQ fabor iam vobis, quod expetitis.” 
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Tim as the ethic dative would here mean — “this man, so 
please thee ; this man, at thy service.” But hic by itself, the 
first word in the sentence and separated from the sequel by 
a sudden pause, is emphatic : “ This very man^ who is now in this 
wretched condition ^ 

Tim FABOR ENTM, QUANDO HAEC TE CURA REMORUET, 
i,oNGius, ET voLVENS. — “LoKGius voLVENs, /. c. altius rcpctens,” 
Heyne. “ Videtur lupiter hic ita loqui, quasi quendam librum 
fatalem manu teneat, ac non tantum priores paginas introspiciat, 
sed, LONGius VOLVENS, modias quoque et postremas,” Wagner 
(1861)— both commentators, no less than Nonius in his 
citation of the passage (“longius et volvens fatorum arcana 
MOVEB o), Donatus both in his citation and comment (longius 
EVOLVENS [sic'] FATORUM ARCANA MOVEBO : . . • quia aegritudo 
animi tui non potest penitus brevitate sermonis exeludi, utar 
prolixitate narrandi”) ; and all commentators and editors 
separating longius from its empliatic connexion with fabors 
the principal word of the sentence, and joining it to the less 
important, merely explanatory, words, volvens movebo. This 
is, as I think, in the highest degree incorrect. Longius belongs 
to FABOR, and — in its emphatic position, last word of its own 
sentence, and first word of a new verse (see Item, on 2. 246) — adds 
great emphasis, an emphasis worthy of the speaker, to that 
important word fabor; and not merely fabor, but fabor 
longius — I will speak at greater length, viz., than I have 
yet spoken ; the reference being, no doubt, to the information 
already given in the brief manent immota . . . vertit, just 
preceding. 

Fabor longius, as Cic. Orat. ^8 : “ Ilaec dixi brevius 
quam si hac de re una disputarem ; longius autem quam insti- 
tuta ratio postulabat.” Quint. Inst. IQ. 2 : “Otiosi et supini, 
si quid modo longius circumduxerunt, iurant ita Ciceronem 
locuturum fuisse.” Sil. 10. 502 : 

. . . Bcd iuveni (no sim tibi longior) bine cst 
et genus ct clara memorandum virgino nomcn.’’ 

Cio. de Legih. 1. 19 : “ Videtisne quanta series rerum senten- 
tiarunique sit, atque ut 'ex alio alia nectanturP Quin labebar 
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longius, nisi me retinuissem.” Cic. de Legib. 3. 17 : “ Repri- 
mam iam me et non insequar longius and compare Aiisoniiis 
Epist. 16. 8 : 

“ sed dulciiis circumloqiiar, 
diuqm fando perfniar.” 

Also Geoh'g. k- (of the bees) : 

“ noc vero a stabuli^ pluvia impcndente rccodiint 
longius." 

St at. Theb. 12. ^33 (of the funeral fires of Polynices and 
Eteocles) : 

** pallidus Eumenidiim vcluti commiserit ignos 
Orcus, uterquc ininax globus, et conatur uterqiio 
longius.” 

Stat. Silv. 3. 3. 195: 

“ non totus rapiero tamen, nec fiinera niittam 
longius.” 

Stat. Sik. 5. 1. 168: 

. . . **cacco gemeret Mors clausa barathro 
longius, ct vacuac posuissent stamina Parcao." 

— ^the last four, examples of longius placed for the sake of 
greater emphasis first word in the verse, and thrown to what 
precedes by a pause separating it from what follows ; and the 
last an example, moreover, of the very error committed by 
commentators and editors in our text, its “longius’^ having 
been, in the same manner as the longius of our text, separated 
by commentators and editors from the preceding, and joined to 
the succeeding, to the utter subversion of the sense. 

Quando haec te CURA REMORDET, These words contain 
the reason, not why Jupiter will speak (for he has already been 
speaking for some time), but why he will speak longius. 

VoLVENs FATORUM ARCANA MOVE BO. Volvero and mo- 
vere being both of them, in the language of the ancient 
grammarians, media verbuj i. e. signifying merely to roll (i. c, 
turn over) and to movcy and not at all specifying the manner of 
the rolling and the moving, i. e. not specifying whether the 
rolling and the moving are with the hand, or with the speecli. 
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or with the mind, or in what otlier manner : it is only from tlio 
context it is possible to deduce, either here or elsewhere, how 
and in what manner the rolling and moving spoken of is per- 
formed. That the volvens and movebo of our text are rolling 
and moving by or with the mouth or speech, appears from tlie 
preceding fabor, of which they are the complement and expla- 
nation; exactly as the “ volvebat” and “niovet” of Olaiidian, 
(}. Confi. Honor, are shown by their adjoined “ poctorc” and 
“ secum” to be rolling and moving in or with the mind : 

“ uiidosa til 111 forte donio vitreisque sub Hiitiis, 
renini iguarus adhiut, iiigeiites poctore i* liras 
volvcbat pater Eridaims, qiiis bclla inaiierot 
exitus ; imperiiinme lovi. legesque plaeercnt, 
et vitae Roiuaua (plies, an iura perosiis 
ad priseos peciidiim danmaret saecula ritiis. 
talia diiin socuin niovot auxins, advolat iina 
Naiadiim resoliita eoiiiam,” 

with wliich conij)aro our author’s own ‘‘ multa movens animo,” 

6. 34, and 10. 890. Movejio, therefore: I will move, i, e, stir, 
disturb from their quiet, viz. (as shown by fabor), by speetih, 
by speaking of them, and exactly equivalent to the fuller forms 
of expression, ‘‘ore movebo” (Ovid, Md, V 4 , 20 : “carmen ore 
move sacro”), and “voce movebo” (Craudian, Rapf, Prom'p, 

7. 192 : “talia voce movens”). Compare 7. 41 : 

. . . “ dicam borrida bclla, 

dicani acios, 

inaiiiH opus iiiovi'o 

[where “nioveo” is again I will move, stir, set in motion; and 
wliere, as shown by tlie preceding “ dieam,’' the kind of motion 
meant is that of speech, tliat b^^ speaking or singing]. Columel. 
10. 215 : 

“ sod quid ego infrtMio volitaro por aethcra (uirsu 
passiis ocpios aiidax sublinii trainito raptor [al. rapto.s]P 
ista canat, maiore [«/. iiiaiora] dco qiiom Dolpliica laurus 
iiiipulit, ct roriim caiisas, et sacra iiiovontcuu 
orgia naturao, secretaqiie focdc*ra eaedi. 
oxstimiilat vatcmi per Dindyiiia casta C ybobes, 
ponpKj Cilliaeroiioiii, Xysacaquo per iuga Bacchi, 

IMU- siia l*arnassi, por arnica silor.tia Musis 

IIENKY, AEXKIUKA, VOI,. 1. ;irj 
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ncinoris, Bacchca vocc frcmentem 
Dvlie te Paean, ot te evie evie Paenn. 
me mea (calliope ciira leviore vagantom 
iam rcvocat, parvoque iubet dccurrcre gyro, 
et scenm graeili connectcro carmina filo, 
quae canat inter opus musa modulantc putator 
pendulus arbustis, olitor viridantibus hortis” 

[where “moventem” is shown, as well by the preceding “canat” 
as by the subsequent “ canat” and “ inodulante,” to be moving, 
stirring, or setting in motion with the mouth, /. e. by singing]. 
Lucan, 1. 63 : 

“ sed milii iam numcn ; nec, si te [Neroncm] pectorc vates 
aceipiam, Cirrbaea velim secreta moventom 
sollicitare dcum, Bacchumque avcrtcre Nysa’* 

[where “moventem” (/. e, “moventem ore”) is the very moveuo, 
and “Cirrhaea secreta,” the very fatorum arcana of our text]. 
Also, cited “inter Maronis opusoula,” by Jul. Seal. IWt. 5. 10 : 

“ Sirencs varies cantus, Achcloi'a proles, 
et solitae miseros ore cicre modos, 
illarum voces Hlarum Musa movebat ; 
omnia quae Thymele carmina dulcis amat ” 

[where “movebat” is a mere variation of “ore cicre”]. Ovid, 
Met. 10. U8: 

“ ab love, Musa parens, 
carmina nostra move.” 

Soph. Antig. 1059 (Tiresias to Creon) : 

optr^ts fic rdKivriTa Sia <pp€uuy <f>patrat. 

Ckkon. icij/ci, iMvop 5e fwj V* KtpBforip \(ywp, 

(Adiges me ut immota pectore [arcana] eloquar. Move.) 

V 01 .VENS, a similar medium verbum, is in like manner pointed 
out by the preceding fabob to be, not rolling in the mind (as 
the “ volvit” of 7. 254 : 

** et veteris Fauni volvit sub pectore sorteni,’’ 

and the “volvebat” of Claudian, quoted above, are pointed 
out by their adjoined “sub pectore” and “pectore” to be), 
nor rolling with the hand or by muscular power or force (as 
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6. 616: “saxum ingens volvunt alii”), nor yet rolling with 
that supreme will, power, and providence with which Jupiter is 
said volvere, torquere, to roll all things, Gr. (Trpeiptiv (com- 
pare 4. 268 : 

“ ipse deum 

regnator, caelum ct terras qui numino torquot 

Aesch. JEumen. GIflf (Apollo to the chorus of Furies, referring to 
Jupiter’s having done worse than Orestes, viz., put his own 
father Saturn into chains) : 

TramoixKrii KPuHaXa, irrvyri OewVf 
ireSas fxev av ctrri rov9* eucoSf 

Kat Kapra voWri \vT.rjptos’ 

auSpos 5’ eireiSap aifi apcurvaffri kopis 
aird{ OaPOPTOs, ovrts €<rr apacrraffis. 
rovTtop errudas ovtc €irotri<r€p trarrip 
ovfiosj ra 5’ oAAa iravr* apu re Kai Karoo 
<rTpe<pcop TiOricTiPj ovScp affOfiaiPoop jncpct. 

[Jupiter volvens ordinat — can turn and do everything 
except make a dead man live again]), but rolling, tuniing 
over with the speech, with the voice, i, e. in words. See Sonec. 
OccL 559 : 

* ‘ vocat [Tiresias] indc Manes 

carmenquo magiciim volvit, ct rabido ininax 
dccantat ore, quidqiiid aut placat leves 
aut cogit umbras** 

[rolls his song, turns his song, as if it were a round object]. 
Senec. Oed. 923 (of Oedipus when he has discovered his guilt) : 

. . . “ spumat [Oedipus], et volvit minas, 

ac mersus alto magnus exundat dolor” 

[i'olk threats; tiirnsy rolls threatsy .as if they were round 
objects which could be rolled or turned round]. Lucan, 9. 927 : 

“ plurima tunc volvit [Psyllus] spumanti carmina lingua 
murmure continuo” 

— ^in all which passages the rolling spoken of is unequivocally 
declared by the context to be, not rolling with the mind or with 
the hand,» but rolling with the speech. Compare, also, Cie. 
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Brut. 70: “M. Pontidius . . . celeriter saiio verba volvens, 
nec hebes in cansis and, ibid. 81 : ‘‘ Ita facile soluteque verbis 
volvebat satis interdum aoutas, crobras quidem certe sententias, 
ut niliil posset ornatiiis esse, niliil expeditius tJic. de Orat. 
3. U7 : “ Longissima est . . . complexio verbonim quae volvi 
uno spiritu potest.” Volveks fatokum arcana movebo is 
therefore only another less usual way of saying “ fatoriuu 
arcana canam” (Ovid, ifrt. 3.639, of Ocyrrlioe: “ fatorum arcana 
canebat”), and in connexion with kabor longius, of which it 
is the complement, makes up the complete sense : “ longioro 
oratione, fatorum arcana canam.” 

Wagner (1861) (quoting Ovid, Met. 15. 808 : 

. . . intros licet ipsa Sororuni 

tocta triuni ; cemos illic molimine vasto 
ox acre ot solido roruiu tabtilaria fcrvo ; 
qnac ncquo concursum cacU noquo fnlniinis iraiii, 
noo iJictuunt ullas tuta atquo aetonia riiinas. 
invcnios illic incisa adaniantc porcnni 
fata tui generis ; Icgi ipse aninuMpie notavi ; 
ct referani, no sis etiamnum ignara futuri,” 

where Jupiter is represented as telling Venus a similarly long 
story about Julius Caesar, and how she might see and read it 
herself where he bad seen and read it, viz., in the arcliives of 
the throe Sisters) is of opinion that Virgil in our text repre- 
sents Jupiter as if (“ qnasr) reading the fates of Aeneas to liis 
daughter out of a certain book of fates which ho holds in his 
hand, and the Jjages of which he turns over from the first to the 
last : “ Videtur lupiter hie ita loqui, quasi quondam librum fata- 
lem manu teiieat, ac non tantum priores paginas iiitrospiciat sod 
(longius voi.vkns) medias quoque et postremas.” And so 
Conington, only — for ConingtoA is always intelligible and 
always straightforward* — without any mystifying “quasi”: 
“ VoLVKNS is probably a metaphor from a book unrolled . . . 
Tupiter says he will open yet fuifher the secrets that lie in 
the book of Fate . . . ‘ awaken the secrets of Fate’s book from 
the distant pages where they slumber.’ ” I need hardly add 
that I cannot see even so much as the shadow of a ground for 
the opinion, and that the very passage Wagner liimself (juotes 
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from Ovid in support of it goes point-blank to overthrow it ; 
J upiter being described in that passage neither as actually read- 
ing a book, nor as qiimi reading a book, but as relating or 
giving an account of what lie read engraved (“incisa’’) on 
adamant in the arcliivo or record office of Fate. 


ADDlTUll ILUS KRAT DUM HK8 STKTIT ILIA HKONO 


WtTL LECT. 

ADDiTUtt— itKGNo I Med. Ill P. Maiiiit. ; 1). ITeins. ; X. Heins. (1670) ; 
Bruiiek; Wakcf . ; AWgn. (1832, 186J) ; A^oss; Tliiel ; Forb. ; Lad.; 
llibb. ; Coning. 

AniUTirK -UKtixo OMITTED OJt STIGMATIZED HI Heyne. 

0 Pal, Var., St. Gall. 

AdditL'R : iLUs krat. Compare Ovid, Md. Jf. 11 : 

. . . “ BjiccbuiTKjuc vooant BroreiuTiiquo .Lyaciimque 

Ij^iiij^oiianiqiic satiiniqiio iloruni soluiiiqiie biiiiatveiii. 
adJitur liis Nysoiis indctonsiisquo Tliyoueus, 
et eiiin Lonaoo g;enialis eonsitor uvae, 

Nyctoliusquc Eleloasqun parens ct raecliua et Euliaii, 
et quao ])ractorea j)er Graias plariiiia gentes 
noinina, Liber, liabes.” 


275. 

LONG AM 


JvJ/L LECT. 

Lonoam (with capital initial letter) III N. Heins. (1670); Voss; Thiel; 
Forb. ; T^ad. ; Coningt. 

LONOAM (with small initial letter) HI P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; Heyne ; 
Bruuck ; AVakef. ; AVagu. (1832, 1861). 
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INDE LUPAE FULVO NUTRICIS TKGMINE LAETUS 


“ Romulum pro casside lupae exuvias seu lupinam pellem gessisse 
iiarrat,” Heyne, ’VVagner (1861). No, no ; the picture is not 
of the head-dress, but of the entire dress of Ilomulus. The 
wolf-skin covered not merely his head but his whole body. Com- 
pare 7. 666 (of Aventinus) : 

ipse pedes, tegiimen torqiieiis iiiimane Icoiiis, 
terribili impexiim sacta, cum dentibus albis 
indutus ca])iti, sic regia tecta subibat 
horridus, Ilcrculeoque humeros innexus amictu.” 

Senec. Here. Fnr. llUd (Hercules momentarily recovering from 
liis madness, and soliloquizing) : 

“ iibi est parens? ubi ilia natonnn gregc 
animosa coniux ? our latus laevum vacat 
spolio leonis f quonam abiit tegimon moiim, 
idenique somno mollis Hcrculco torus ?” 

Senec. Here. Fur. 797 : 


. . . “ solvit [Hercules] a laeva feros 

tunc ipse rictus, ct Clcoiiacum caput 
oppoiiit [(’erbero], ac sc tegminc iiigenli clcpit.” 

Apollodor. mhlioih, 2. !f. 10 : Kae ^tiouttrafievog [Hercules J 
roi^ Aeoi/tu Trjv fikv Sopov toi ynafiuri 8c c^^pqrraru 

KouvOi. Val. Flacc. 8. 12o: 

“ tnlis ab Inacliiis Ncmeac'Tiryntbiiis aiitiis 
ibat, adliuc aptaiis humeriscapitique leoneni.” 

Prudent. l\tir/tom. 23 (of Fides) : 

“ nuda humeros, intonsa comas, exscrUi laeertos, 
lianiqiie repeutinus luudis calor ad nova fervens 
praelia, licc telis memiiiit, ncM* tcgmiiie cingi : 
l)tM*tore sed lidcus valido, membrisque retectis 
provocut iusani fraiigcuda pi*ricula belli.” 
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Tegmine i.upae, not the covering {skin) of the lupa^ but the 
covering [dress) of Romulus^ made of the lupa^ i. e. of the wolfs 
skin^ exactly as («), 7. 666, just quoted, tegiimeu leonis” not 
the covering {skin) of the //ow,but the covering {dress) of AventinuSy 
made of Many i. e. lions skin ; (ft), 1. 327 : “ tegmine lynois,’^ not 
Igna: skin, but covering or dress made of lynx, i. e. made of ly)ix skin ; 
and (e), 11. 576 : 

** pro orinali auro, pro longae tegmine pallae, 

Tigridis exuviae per dorsum a vertice pendent.” 

Lupak. Wolf, i. e. wolfskin, exactly as Val. Flaoc. 8. 116, 
just quoted, “ leonem,’’ liorfs skin, 

Lupae nutricis, skin of the wolf that nursed him. 

The picture of liomulus with a fur cap had been indeed a 
sorry picture, enough to disfigure the whole Aeneid. See Bern, 
oil ‘‘ maculosae tegmine lyneis,’’ 1. 327. 

His EGO NEC METAS RERUM NEC TEMPORA PONO, tllCme ; 
iMPERiUM SINE FINE oEDi, Variation. See Bern, on 1. 550. 


283—286. 

QUIN ASPERA lUNO 

QUAE MARE NUNC TERRASQUE METU C.AELUMQUE FATIGAT 
CONSILIA IN MELIUS REFERET MECIJ.MQUE FOVEBIT 
ROMANOS RERUM DOMINOS GENTEMQUE TOGATAM 


See the fulfilment of this prophecy, testified by no less authority 
than tliat of Juno lierself, in Ovid’s Fasti, 6. U1-52. 

Me'fu. Scilicet, quern de Carthagine liabet ; ut supra, ‘ id 
metnens,’ ” Servius ; as if the fear spoken of were Juno’s fear, 
and as if it were of hearing of that fear sea, earth, and heaven 
were weary. I think this is not tlie meaning, but that, on the 
contrary, the fear spoken of is the fear tliat Juno may take 
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measures wliioli will disturb the course of tlie fates, and involve 
everything in confusion ; and the weariness felt by earth, sea, 
and heaven is the perpetual fear in which they are kept by 
Juno that she will do something very untoward. It is with this 
meaning only, not with that assigned to the passage by Servius, 
that the sequel of Juinter’s sentence harmonises — consilia in 
MEMU s UEFERKT : Will cliauge her counsels for the better ; and, 
instead of persecuting, join witli me in clierisliing the liomaiis. 
Coiiqmre Sil. 1. 63 (of this self-same Juno before she began to 
change her counsels for the better, and wliile slie still kept sea, 
earth, and heaven in perpetual fear and apprehension of some 
terrible miscdiief) : 

“dat iiient^Mii luno, ac laudum spo conla fatijjjat,” 

inspires the youth (Hannibal) with courage, and never ceases 
filling his mind with tlie hope of glory — fills his mind witli the 
hope of glory till ho is tired, worries him with the hope of glory. 
Precisely as the spes laudum” with which Silius’s Juno womes 
the heart of young Hannibal (?.c., never lets tlie heart of young 
Hannibal rest) is the spes laudum not of Juno but of Han- 
nibal himself, so the ‘‘rnetus” with which A^irgiFs Juiio worries 
sea, earth, and heaven never lets sea, earth, or heaven 

rest) is the met us, not of Juno, but of sea, earth, and heaven ; 
and, oddly enough — and 1 hope neither poet will bo offended at 
an observation Avhidi, as an impartial critic, I am bound to 
make, at one and the same time for the eluciidation of my author 
and tlie edification of my readc3r — ^it is precM'sely the spes lau- 
dum ” of Silius which is the “ motus” of Virgil ; or, more plainly, 
it is the substitution of Carthaginian for lioman domination 
wdiich is the hope of Silius’s Hannibal, and the fear of Virgil’s 
earth, sea, and heaven-^^no excoxition being made by the Thun- 
derer even in favour of himself. And, one observation more : 
how well founded was this “metus” of sea, earth, and hoiaven, 
and how nearly a match w'as Juno for both Jupiter and his fates, 
is shown with the clearness of a mathematical demonstration by 
this “si)es laudum” of llaimibal, not merely not extinguished, 
but thi'iviug green and fiourishing a full thousand years or 
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more after J iipiter’s eiiuiieiatioii of liis sovereign will and plea- 
sure, jiiid the decision of llie fates. Compare also Sen. Med. 870 
(chorus ; of Mtulea) : 

“ (jiiundo effcjrct Peltisgis 
iicfanda Colchis avvis 
grossiim, nictuqTic eolvot 
rcgfiiiiii, sinmiqiio reges h ” 

— where, in like manner, tlie fear with wliich Medea sliall dis- 
solve tlie Pelaagian kingdom and kings cfin hy no possibility be 
the fear which she herself feels, must be the fear with which 
she fills them. 

Vatigat, fa fi(jue.s^ icornea^ and — still more precisely, and ex- 
actly as we are used to say in English — does not let rest, or 
f/hrs them no peaee : therefore, never ceases ; iK (>05 : 

“ vonatu iiivigilant pueri silvasquc fatigant 
[^(jive the nvods no rest early or late^ never cease hnntiny^. 8. 94 : 

“ olli roiiiigio noctomqiie dioniqiio fatigant 

[fallow neither day nor niyht rest from their rowiny ; tire hath 
day and niyht with their rowiny^ never cease rowiny day and niyht\. 
See llem. on 8. 94]. 9. 009 ; 

“ onnic aoviini forro tcntiir, vorsaquo iiivencuiu 
tcrga fatigamus liasta ” 

\jfive the hachs of the steers no rest from our sjwars, held hy the 
wrony end; never cease yoadhiy with the butt end of oar spears]. 

6. 263: 

“ velocia iarulo coitob cinxiiquc fatigat 

\_wearies them with ranniny after thern^ and throwiny his javelin at 
them ; yives them no rest, never ceases hantiny them']. 7. oH2 : 

“ iindiquc collecti coeunt, Martciiiqiio fatigant 

If/ive Mars no rest; are all for war, are for nothiny hut war]. Sil. 

y. 61 : 

hacc pi'upere spcctatu duel; num multu fatigaut’* 
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\jbr many cares worry him\ Aen. 1, 320: 

. . . “ quails cquos Threissa fatigat 

Ilarpalycc, volucremque fuga praevertitur Hcbnim ” 

^wearies horses, rides so incessantly (observe, not at all so fast, but 
so incessantly) as to tire horses ; tires horses with her continual 
riding, never ceases riding, does nothing but ride ; the speed with 
which she rides being expressed by volucrem fuga praevertitur 
Hebrum,” the constant repetition of the action by “ fatigat”]. 
Claud. Land. Stilich. 3. 307 : 

“ niibifcras Alpes, Apoiininiqiic recessuR, 

Garganiqiie nivcs Ilecaerge prompta fatigat ’* 

the Alps, Apennines, and snoicy Gargamis no rest; never 
ceases scouring them in all directions, tires them with her perpetual 
scouring through theni\. Sil. 15. 208 (of Scipio hurrying to 
besiege Curthagena) : 

jirogrcditur, celeratque vias, et oorripit agnien 
pcniici rapidum cursu, camposquo fatigat” 

[tires the plains with his marching, allows the plains no rest 
with his marching, mar(ihes till the very plains on whicli he 
marches are weary]. Sil. G. 572 (of tlio reception given by the 
citizens of Home to the wounded returning from tlie battle of 
Thrasymenus) : 

. . . “ sollicite laeti fiinduntiir, ot ip«i.s 

oscula viilneribus figunt, Suiwrosquo fatigant” 

\jeeary the gods trifh their thanks, give the gods no rest from their 
thanks']. Sil. 5. 607. 

“ turn praccops niit in modios, sol unique fatigat 
Flaniiniiiiii inccssans 

[y/<7v/* ceases atfneking Flaminius, wearies Flaminius with his 
attacks], Sil. 7. 302 : 

“quae to cura vigil fessum, germane, fatigat 
[^worries thee wearied and worn out], Iscan. 4. 59 : 

. . . “ colit hie ailes, hie anna fatigat ’* 

ceases using arms, wearies arms with their t^«r]. 
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How commonly exercere fills the place of a diminutive of 
fatigare, in this its sense of plague, tease, worry, ap- 
I)ear8 from the following examples ; Aen. 6. 779 : 


4. G22 : 

Geovfj, U, 1^63 : 


at Venus intcrca Ncptumim cxercita ciiris 
alloquitur.’* 

. . . “ stirpem et genua omne futuruiu 

cxcrccto odiis.'* 

“ non te nullius excrcent numinis irae.** 


Aen. 7. 798 : 


“ llutiilosquc excrcent vonioro eolles.” 


Sil. 15. 7(i9 (ed. Rup.) : 


“ lit, cum venatu ealtiis excrcet opacos 
J.)ictyima, et laetac praebot spectaciila inatri.” 

In MKLius. Comijare .Eurip. J/fY/. 907: 

. . . €is ro \<aop (fop fiedtffrriKfp Keap. 

IIOMANOS KKUUM DOMINOS GENTKMQUE TOGATAM. Not merely, 
the Romans, whose national dress is the toga, commanding the 
world ; hut the Romans In their robe of peaee^ the “ tor/a,^^ i.o. 
in their civilian character — a nation of citizens — commanding 
the world. Compare Cic. in Cat. 2. c. 13 : “ Me uno togato 
duce et imperatore.’’ Cic. in Cat. c. 6 : “ Quod mihi pri- 
mum post hanc urbem oonditam togato contigit.’’ Cic. in Cat. J. 
c. 10 : “ Erepti [estis] sine caede, sine sanguine, sine exercitu, 
sine dimicatione ; togati, me uno togato duce et imperatore, 
vicistis.” Sail. Jiigurth. c. 21 : “Et ni multitudo togatorum 
fuisset, quae Numidas insequentes moenibus prohibuit,” etc. 
See Rem. on Aen. 6. 85 J. 

Any doubt there might b(^ whether komanos be a substan- 
tive in apposition or an Jidjectivo agreeing with i^ominos is re- 
moved by the parallel, (i. 788 : 


. . . “ haiic aspicc gonlom 

Koiiianu.'riquc tu 08 ,'’ 


where “Romanos” can only be a substantive. 
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NASCETUR PULCIIRA TROIANUS ORIGINE CAESAR 
IMPKRIUM OCEANO FAMAM QUI TERMINKT ASTUIS 
UJLIUS A MAGNO DEMISSUM NOMKX TUI.O 
I£UX(.’ TU OLIM CAELO SPOIJIS ORIENTIS ONUSTUM 
ACCIPIES SECURA VOCABITUR HlC QUOQUE VOTIS 


“ Ad Augustum ref eras hand dribie verlus qiiani ad luliuni 
Caesareni, cum Servio, Cerda et aliis apud liurm./’ Heyne, fol- 
lowed by Forbiger, Tliiel, Gossraii, Coniugtoii — all, no less than 
Heyne, quoting the so similar “Augustus Caesar, divi gen us, 
&c., of the sixth book ; but not one remarkiTig that, however like 
to each other the tNvo passages themselves, their subjects are as 
well distinguished from each other as any two subjects need be: 
that of the one being stated in express terms to bo caesar 
lULius, A MAGNO DEMisscM NOMEN lULo ; that of the otlior, ill 
no less express terms, to bo “Augustus Caesar, divi genus,’’ /.c., 
“ divi lulii genus.” 

Even had the distinction between the two subjects been less 
sharply marked than it is — even had the Caesar of our text not 
been expressly stated to be Julius, nor the (.^aesar of the sixth 
book as expressly stated to be Augustus — the (kaesar of our 
text could only be Julius, firsttf because in a poem written for 
the glorification of Augustus {Ej)igraph (in red letters) in- 
terposed between the four introductory verses and the verse 
“ arma vinimque cano,” &c., in a MS. (saec. 15) of the Aeneid in 
the Laurentian library, viz., cod. ”12 of pluteus 39, Bandini : — 
“ P. Virgilii Maronis Mantuani, poetae clarissimi, in laudem 
gloriamque Octaviaiii Imperatoris Acneidos liber primus”), 
all mention of Augustus’s uncle and immediate predecessor, the 
deified founder of the Julian race and djmasty, could no more 
have been omitted than could in these days be omitted in a 
poem in honour of the third Napoleon all mention of the third 
Napoleon’s uncle and predecessor, the all but deified founder of 
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the Napoleonic race and dynasty; and (secondly, because 
tlie prophetic words nascetur troianus caesar, rui.chra 
ORIGINE, and especially nascetur, point as plainly not to a 
second in order, an inheriting, dynast, but to a first founder of 
a dynasty, as the words : 

HUNC TU OLIM CAELO, SPOLIIS ORIENTIS ONUSTUM, 

AcciPiES secuiia; vocahituh ijic uroQUE votis 

point not to a person of whom, inasmucli as still living in the 
poet’s time and tlierofore liable to every wheel of fortune, it had 
hardly been safe for Jupiter to prophesy the apotheosis, hut to 
a person already in the poet’s time dead and deified, and whoso 
deification therefore J uj>iter might prophesy with the same con- 
fidence with which he prophesies the other historical facts wliicli 
constitute the staple of his reply to liis daughter, — e.r, <j)\ tlie 
wars of Aeneas with the Latins, tlie transferenco of the seat of 
government from Lavinium to Longa Albji, tlui foundation of 
Homo by Ilomulus and the conquest of Greece ly the liomans, 
&o. For these reasons I reject the inlerpretai ion of Ileyne as 
unhesitatingly as I embrace that of Scrvius (Gaksar; hie est 
qui dictus est Gains lulius Caesar”), and only wonder how any 
other could ever have been thought of. Compare tlie similar 
prophecy of Carmenta, coucorniug the same Julius Caesar, Ovid, 
Fad. 1. 527: 

“iam pins At*noas sacra et, sacra altera, patrem 
alferct. Iliacos excipc, Vesta, dcos. 
tcinpiis erit cum vos orboiiupio tiicbitiir idem, 
et fieiit ipso sacra coleiito deo, 


where it had been as iinpertiiient, even towards Augustus him- 
self, to have passed over in silfticc Julius Caesar, the founder of 
the dynasty, as it had been in our text. • 

Imi»eriijm (K’EANo, famam qui tkrminet astris. (Vmiparo 
Milton, Par. Lod, 12. 370 (of Christ) : 

. . “and bound bis rci^^ii 

witli earth’s wide hounds, his lieaveiis,” 


very manifestly a translation of our text. 
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IIUNC TU OLIM CAELO ACCIPIES SEGURA, theme; VOCABITITR 
Hic QUOQUE VOTIS, Variation. 

IIuNC TU ACCIPIES SECURA. Compare Metaat. Demof, 3. so. 
ult. : 

. . . “Abbracci 


siniro tu la tiia Dircea.” . . . 


IIic quoquk. “ Ut roliqui e superis, quibus vota soleiit 
fieri,’' La Cerda ; and such precisely is the force of “ quoque," 
Stat. T/ieb. 8. UO: 


“ icamquc erit illc dies, quo te [Amphiaraum] quoque conscia fati 
tenipla colant, reddatque tuus responsa sacerdos,” 

where, there having been no previous mention of other deifica- 
tion or deity, the reference made by “quoque” can only be 
general — thee as tcetl as other gods or deified men. Not so, 
however, in our text, where the deification spoken of has been 
just preceded by that still more remarkable deification, the dei- 
fication of Aeneas himself, who is the principal subject of the 
conversation between Jupiter and his daughter, and to whom it 
is therefore hardly possible the quoque should not be referred 
both by speaker and hearer. La Cerda, therefore, is wrong, os 
well as Servius in his similar first interpretation (“ Hic 
QUOQUE potest intelligi, ‘ sicut ego, sicut tu, sicut Ilomulus’”) ; 
and Servius’s second interpretation, preferred by Servius him- 
self and appropriated by Wagner (1861) (“ Sicut Aeneas, do 
quo supeiius ait ; sublimkmque — aeneam ”), alone right. 
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295-300. 

ASPKRA TUM POSITIS MITESCENT SAECtTLA BELIJS 
CANA FIDES ET VESTA REMO CUM FRATRE QTJIRINITS 
lURA DABUNT BIRAE FERRO ET COMPAGIBUS ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR BELLI PORTAE FUROR IMPIUS INTUS 
SAEVA SEDENS SUPER ARMA ET CENTUM VIXCTUS AENTS 
POST TERGUM NODIS FREMET HORRIDUS ORE CRUKNTO 


Tlio simple meaning is, that men, coaning from war, ahall lire 
as they did in the good old times, trhen they obeyed the precepts of 
Fidcs, Vesta, and liemm and liomulm. Hear Olaiidian’s similar 
adulation of Stiliclio {Land. Stilieh. 1. 325 ) : 

“ hoc quoque non pan'a fas est cum laiido rolinqui, 
quod non ante fretis oxercitus adstitit iiltor, 
ordinc qiiam prisco censerot bclla sonatus. 
neglectum Stilicdio per tot iam sacciila morem 
retlulit, lit ducibus mandaront praelia Patres, 
dccretoque togac f(dix legionibus irot 
tessera. Romuleas logos romcasse fateniur, 
cum procerura iussis famulantia oernimus arraa.*’ 


It is stiflieiently evident, no less from this passage than from 
Georg. 1. U98. and 2. 533, that the deities mentioned in our 
text were specially associated in the Homan mythology with 
that primitive epoch of the national liistory, to which the Ho- 
mans (sliaring a feeling common to all civilised nations that 
have ever existed) loved to look bacjk as an epoch of peace and 
innocence ; for this reason and no other are they specified as the 
gods of the returning Golden Age herp announced by Jupiter. 
I am unwilling so far to derogate from the dignity of this sen- 
timent as to suppose, with Heyne, that it contains an allu- 
sion to the trivial circumstance of the temples of Fides, Vesta, 
and Hemus and Homulus being seated on the Palatine Hill, near 
the palace of Augustus ; nor do I think it necessary to discuss 
the o 2 )inion advanced by the late Mr. Seward, and preserved by 
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Ilayloy in one of the notes to liis second Epistle on Epic 
Poetry, that the meaning is, that civil and criminal justice shall 
he administered in those temples^ that opinion being based on the 
erroneous interpretation of iura da bunt, pointed out below. 

The whole of this enunciation of the fates by Jupiter is one 
magnificent strain of adulation of Augustus, A similar adula- 
tion, although somewhat more disguised, is plainly to be read 
in every word of Venus’s complaint to Jupiter, and in the very 
circumstance of the interview between the queen of love and 
beauty and the “ pater hominunique deumque that interview 
having for its sole object the fortunes of Aeneas, Augustus’s 
ancestor, and the foundation by him of that great Roman 
empire, of which Augustus was now tlie absolute master and 
head. Nor is the adulation of Augustus confined to those 
parts of the Acneid in which, as in the passages before us, there 
is reference to him by name or distinct allusion ; it pervades 
the whole poem from beginning to end, and could not have 
been least pleasing, to a person of so refined a taste, where it 
is least direct, and wliore the praise is bestowed, not upon him- 
self, but uj)ou that famous goddess-bom ancestor, from whom it 
was his greatest pride and boast to bo descended. Not that I 
suppose, with Warburtoii and Spence, either that the character 
of Augustus is adumbrated in that of Aeneas, or that the Aeneid 
is a political poem, liaving for its object to reconcile the Roman 
nation to tlie newly settled order of things ; on the contrary, I 
agree Avith Heyne that there are no sufficient grounds for either 
of these opinions, and tliat they are each of them totally incon- 
sistent wdth the boldness and freedom necessary to a great epic. 
But, neveitheless, without going so far as Warburton or Spence, 
I am certainly of opinion that«Virgil wrote the Aeneid in 
honour of Augustus — tjiat he selected Aeneas for his hero, 
chiefly because, as Augustus’s reputed ancestor and the first 
founder of the Roman empire, his praises would redound more 
to the honour of, and therefore be more grateful to, Augustus, 
than those of any other hero with which the heroic age could 
have furnished him — and, still further, that he not only pur- 
posely abstained from introducing topics which might have been 
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disagreeable to tlie feelings, or derogatoiy to the reputation, of 
Augustus, but also seized every oppoi*tunity of giving such ten- 
dency and direction to his story, and illustrating it with such 
allusions, as he judged would be best received by him, and shed 
most honour and glory upon his name. Nor let this be called 
mere adulation ; call it rather the heartfelt gratitude of the 
partial poet towards his munificent friend and patron, and the 
fidfilment and realization of his allegorical promise to build a 
magnificent temple to him by Mineiiis’ side, Gvonj. ;L 13 : 

. . . “ viridi in o.ampo templiiin do maniioro poimni 

propter aqiiiini, tardis ingoiis iibi rtoxil>iis orrat 
Miiiriiis, (d tenora praotoxit anindinc' ripas. 
in medio mihi Taesar crit, tonipluimpu' b'lnddt.’* 

(^vxA. “(.^anam Kdein dixit, vel quod in can is honiini- 
bus invenitur, vel quod ei albo panno involuta maim sacriflea- 
till-,' ’ Serviiis. ‘‘ Prisca, antiqua, qualis maiorum fuit,^’ Ileync, 
AV'^agner (18()I). No; but literally, grey, liofiry, viz., with age. 
As youth is viridis, purpureus, so age is can a, and brides, a 
^goddess older than Jupiter (Sil. 2. 4(S4 “ante lovem gene- 
ratii”), could hardly not have lost somewhat of lier youthful 
bloom, and acquired instead a little of the canities of age. 
Scalig. Comment. Numh. Cumsfant, : “ Anus est Pides, puella 
Spes, Anus fingitnr quia antiquior lego.’' Accordingly, the ap- 
])<41alive is by no means peculiar to Faith, but is applied indif- 
ferently to other deities who are, par ewret/enre, old and hoary ; 
e.r, (jr, [a) by Oatullus {Coma Beren.) to Tethys ; 

. . . “ me iiofto premunt vestigia divuiii ; 

liiec autom caiiae Tetliyi rcstituor;” 

{h) by Ovid, Fast. ^2. 2.97, to tlje same : 

. . . “ canamaue rogat [«/. ndiit] Satiimia Ttdhyii 

(#») again by Ovid, Met. 2. 509, to the same : 

. . . “ et ad ennam deseendit in acfjuora Tethyn 

Oeeaiiumquc Hcneiii, quorum revei’entut inovit 
paepo dcop ;** 

and (it) by our author himself (5. 744) to Yesta : 

. . . “ ejuiae penetralia VeHtae/’ 
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The same term is applied to the same goddess Faith hy Pruden** 
tius {Hamartigenia^ 853 ) : 

“ tiiiu; postliminio redeunlem siiscipit alto 
ciuia Fides gi'emio 

and much less correctly by Ammian to the abstract quality 
which the goddess Faith personifies (26. 7 : En, inquit, cana 
Romanorum exercituum fides, et religionibus firmis iuramenta 
constricta ! ”) ; while its derivate verb is applied by Scaevola 
(quoted by Cicero, de Legihw^j 1, 1) to Cicero's poem of Marius: 

“ caneseet saeclis imiumembilibiiR,” 

and by Cicero himself {ihid.y Quintus Cicero speaking) to 
Marius’s oak: ‘‘Burn Latinae loquentur literae, querciis huic 
loco non deerit, quae Mariana dicatur : eaque, ut ait Scaevola 
de fratris mei ‘ Mario’ : 

‘canescot saeclis innumerabilibus.’ ” 

How little we are to understand caxa fides as equivalent to 
Horace’s “ Fides albo velata panno,” and how still less we are 
to understand, with Servius, fides to be styled cana, “ quod 
ei alba panno involuta manu sacrificatur,” appears to be placed 
• beyond doubt by Martial’s (1. 16. 2) : 

“ si quid loiiga Fides cannqiic iuia valent” 

(where, in an applii^ation scarcely differing from that in our 
text, it is impossible tliat cana can have either of the mean- 
ings assigned to it by Servius, and where it must mean, more or 
less literalljs hoary with age ; exactly as canities, in its simi- 
lar application by Claudian, ,4 Com, Honor, 50Ii^ can only 
mean hoariness owing to age : 

“ firinatur seniuiu iuria, prisramque resiiimint 
raniticiu leges, cniondantiirquc vctustac, 
acceduiitqiio novae”). 

Compare {a) Claud. IML Gildon, 2 If : 

. . . “ laxata casside pwdit 

canitieni, plcmimc|uc trabit riibiginis liastam,” 
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where hoariness is attributed to Rome, a goddess, like Faith, 
stricken in years. (#>) Claud, in 1 Coint. Sii/irh. 2. 

“ oociirrit Natnra potena, soniorqiio siiporbis 
(•aiiiticm inclinat nidiia,** 

wliere we liave a third allegorized goddess exactly corresponding 
to Fides and Roma, and, like them, not merely aged, but 
hoary, {o) Claud. Rapt. Promp. 3. 1 1 : 

. . . “ lu(;i(1a [ttl. caonila] I’hori'i 

canities.” 

(if) Ammian, 14. 6 : l^atrum [P. C.] reverenda cum auctori- 
tate canities” — words standing in the middle of an ciuinciatiou 
very similar to this of Jupiter’s ; atid {e) the so similar appli- 
cation of ypaiai to the Furies by Aeschylus, E it men. 150 (the 
chorus of Furies to A pollo) : 

Se ypaias Zaip-ovas [FuriaH] Ka^tinrarriD, 
rov iKtruv [Oivstcii] aStov avZpa nai 

TO/CfU(riy TTlKpOVy 

rov firirpoKoiav S' f|«>irA(i|/as u>v Btos. 

Jhid. OH ; 

\mvoo ' IT f troy 5’ o(5’ (od. Davies) at KaraTrrvtrroi Kopai [Furiaf*], 
ypaiatj irotKaiat iratZerj ats ou fiiyyvrai 
Bfwy Tis ovZ' aydpMwos ouZe Br\p vot€. 

Cana fidks kt vksi a, hkmo fhatre quihtnus. “ Quod 
vero poetae aniinum ad has rerura imagines deduceret, ut Fidem 
et Vestam cum Remo et Romulo commemoraret, fuisse suspicor 
etiam hoc quod ut ex topographiis Romae disci potost in Pala- 
tine monte, adeoque circa Palatinam Caesaris domum templa 
Fidei, Vestae ac Romuli Remiqiie erant,” Ileyne, Exvhvh. ad 1. 
^91-296. Not only is the sup^tosition that there is an allusion 
in our text to local circumstances altogether gratuitous, but 
such allusion, if it could be shown to exist, would take from, 
not add to, the effect of the allusion to the primitive times. 
The reign of Fides and Vesta and Remus and Romulus shall 
return, that is to say — Fides being truth, faithfulness, and 
sincerity in men’s dealings with each other; Vesta, the domestic 
sanctuary, the san(4ity of home; and Remus and Romulus, just 

37 * 
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and equal goveniment — primitive times shall return, and men 
become again honest and of good faith in their dealings witli 
each other, secure in and attached to their homes, and loyal 
subjects of a just and paternal goveniment. Compare Ovid, 
Fani. G. 37o : 

“ turn Ymius, ot litiio pult-hor traboaque QiiirinuM 
Vestaque pro Latio multa loc'uta siio ost. 

* publica/rospondit, * ciini cst pro mocnibiiK istis,’ 

Jupiter, *et jioenns Gallia vieta dnbit.* ” 
tu iiiodo, quae desuut fnigos, superesse putentur, 
office ; uoc sodos dofiorc, Vesta, tuas.** 

Ovid, Fant, G, : 

. . . ‘Muotur 

Vesta, quod nssiduo luuiino ciincta vidot.” 

Ovid, Ftfst, 1, : 

** iain j>ias Aenons sacra et, sacm altera, patroin 
atforot. Iliacos excipo, Vesta, deos. 
teiiipiis orit, eum vos orbeniqiie tuebitur idem ; 

et fient ipso sacra colente deo ; 
et penes Augustes patriae tutida maiudut ; 
haiic fas imperii fraena tencre doimim.’’ 

Ovid, Ffiift. 4. 

“ aiifert Vesta diem ; cognato Vesta recepfa est 
limine ; sic iussi eoiLstitucre patrOwS, 

IMioebus habet parten) ; Vestae pars altera cessit ; 

(|uo<l 8upt?rest illis, tertiiis ipso tenet, 
stfito, I'alatinae launis, praetextaque quei’cu 
stet donius. aetemos tres habet una deos." 

Ovid, Fanf. G, Mo : 

“ vidimus llinene transfem pignora Vestae 
sede. putnnt aliqiios scilicet esse decs ■*" 

Liv. 1. 21: “Deoruni assidua insidens cura, quum iirieresse 
rebus humanis caeleste numen videretur, ea pietato omnium 
pectora imbuerat, nt tides ac insiurandum proximo legum ac 
poenarum metu, civitatem regerent.” 
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Ekmo cum fkatkk uuirinus. Quiriuus is no emblem of 
2>eaoe. Compare Claud. 4 Com. Honor. ^88 : 

“ ut fortes ill Marte viros, anliiiisquc paratos, 
sic iiiHtoM ill pace login, longuinqiic tucris 
electos, crebris nec siiccedcntibuH urges, 
iudicibus notis regiinur; fruimiin[ue qiiietis 
militiaeque bonis ; ceii bollutore (liiiriuu, 

<*i>u placido iiLoderante Nunia.** 

IuR.\ DAHUNT. Tlie meauiug of the expression “ iura dare/' 
lias been scarcely less mistaken by lleyne in his excursus on our 
text, where he says, “ iura dare, h. e. regnare, imperio Romano 
praeesse, rem llomanam tueri,” than in his comment on “ iura 
dabat legesque viris” (verse 511), where he informs us that 
“ iura legesque dare” is neither more nor less than “ins dicere” 
(“ Nihil aliud quam iusdicere”). The following examples, which 
it were easy to multiply tenfold, are sufficient to show that 
“ iura dare” is neither the ono nor the other, but either strictly 
and literally to give rights (viz., by the medium of laws], 
or, loosely and generally, to make laws (conveying rights), to 
perfonu the function of legislator, to legislate : Geonj, /iOO : 

. . . CaOHHi' diim laagnus ad ultum 

fulmiiiat Kiiphrutcn bcllo, vi<‘torque voleutcs 
pcrpopuloM dat iura, viamquc adfcctat OlyuiiM).” 

Am, 1. too : 

lupiter, hunpitibus iiaiii dare iura loquuiitur.’’ 

Ovid, Awor. :l, 17. .2J : 

“ tu quuqiie me, iiioa lux, in quaslilait nccipc legen. 
tc dcccat medio iura dedisse torn.” 

ri-op. 4, 11. 18 : 

** det pater liic Uiii.ijjni».f 

1. 07 /, : 

baec domun, liaec nedes, liaec sunt penetralia iiiagni 
aiiinis ; in hoc ifsbleiis facto <bj cautibus iintro, 
itndis iura dabat, Xyiiiphisque colentibus uiulut." 
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(wliero the river-god Peiieus, ‘‘residens’’ (our author^s own 
word), ** facto de cautibus antro” (our author’s ‘‘ solio”), “ iura 
dabat” (our author’s own word), “ undis Njmphisque colenti- 
bus undas” (our author’s “viris”)). Cic. de Letjih. 2.13: 
“ Quid religiosiiis quam oiim populo, cum plebe agendi ius 
[augures] aut dare, aut non daro ?” Coripp. lohannid. 1. 15 : 

‘ ‘ I ustiniiine, tiiis, princcpa, aasurgcj triiiiiiphis, 

]u(‘tii.s ct infmetia victor da iiira tyraiinis.” 

Ou tlie other hand, “ins dioero”*— an expression which lleyiic 
should have known bettor than to confound with “ iura 
dare” — is to v^rpound^ exphti}!^ or httj dotm what the law 
to peiiform the office of a jadtje^ to adoiiamter jmtice. Com- 
pare Cic. Ejnst, ad Fam. Id. “ Huic in tua provin- 

cia pecuiiiam debet P. Cornelius. Ea res a Voloatio, qui 
Itoinae ins dieit, reiecta in Galliain est.” Liv. 2. 27 : “ Appius 
• . . quam asperrime poterat ins de creditis pecuniis dicere.” 
Suet. Aug. c. 33 : “ Ipse ins dixit assidue, ot in nocjtem nonnun- 
quam : si parum corpore valeret, lecticta pro tribunali collocala, 
vel etiam doini Cubans.” Heyue’s first mistake, viz., that 
“iura dare” is equivalent to reguare, praeesse, tueri is as 
old as the time of Donatus, who warns his readers against it : 
“‘Iura dabat,’ sic alii exponunt, imperabat, sod nonita est, 
iiam qui sub novo [puppL imperio] agebant noiidum habebant 
leges et iura, quibus tenerentur. Jlaec ergo iura et leges 
dabat, hoc est constituebat, tenentibus quippe imperium plena 
potestas est, iura scribere ao leges proferre, quibus vivant qni 
agunt sub imperio. Non enim . . . potest reete vivere, 

nisi quern tenet iuris legumque neeessitas.” In his second, 
worse mistake, Heyne is, I am, sony to say, countenanced 
by Eorbiger, who adopts Heyne’s words as his own : “ hmi 
legesque dare nihil aliud est quam im dicere.^' A greater autho- 
rity than either — however seldom appealed to in questions 
of philology — Lord 13acon, has, and most correctly, not only 
placed the two expressions in point-blank opposition, but accu- 
rately defined the meaning of both: “Judges,” he tells us, 
Esi^ag 56 (of Judicature), “ ought to remember that their office 
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is im i/icere, and not tun dare ; to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law.’* See llem. on ‘‘ lura dabat legesque 
viris,” verse 511 ; and compare Tacit. Annal. IS. oJ^ “ Ceterum 
coiitinuo exercitniim otio, farna incessit, ereptum ins legatis 
ducendi in hostem.” 

DiRAK FERRO ET COMPAGIBUS ARCTIS CLAUJ)ENTUR BELLI 
PORTAE, Not CL AUDEN rUR FERRO ET COMPAGIBUS ARCTIS, but 
DiRAE FERRO ET COMPAGIBUS ARCTIS, bocause — first, compagcs 
is never the means or instrument by wliicli anything is shut 
or fastened, but always the compagiiiation of the thing itself ; 
secondly, because the separation of dirae from portae by the 
whole length of the sentence claud. ferro et comp, arctis 
were, to say the least of it, ungraceful ; and, thirdly, because 
the emphasis were thus taken off the closing of the gates, 
which is the essential idea, to be placed on the tightness of the 
fastenings, wliich is a matter of no importance. Compare 
G. 573 : 

. . . “ liorrisono stndonles cardiiu* sacrao 

panduiitur portae,” 

where ‘‘ horrisono stridentes cardine sacrae*’ lead to and pre- 
pare for the emphatic word ‘‘ paiiduntur,” placed first word in 
the line, exactly as dirae ferro et compa(ubus arctis prepare 
for and lead to the emphatic word claudentur, placed first 
word in the line. 

Dirae ferro et compagibus arctis, as riin. N. II. 5. If : 
‘‘ Tertius sinus dividitiu: in geminos, duarum Syrtium vadoso ac 
reciproco mari diros.*’ Sil. 4. 284 : 

*• coiitoniuet iiodis et obusto robore dirani 
vel portas qiiassurc trabem.” 

Tacit. Hid. If. (Vi : “ Dux. (^1. Sanctus, effosso ociilo, dims 
ore, ingeiiio debilior;” and Virgil hims§lf, Catalect. llf. S : 

. . , “ iiimio pocula dira mcro.” 

Dirae ferro. Iron is always dire : Lucan, 1. 355 : 

. . . ‘‘ diro ferri revocantiir aniore, 

diictorisque metu.” 

Compagibus, not bolts or other fastenings, but the 
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jointing, or compagination, of tlie door itself : the parts Avhich— 
jmt, jointed, or comjtacted together — constitute the door. 8eo 
Sil. IV. 143 (ed. liup.) : 

“ tnuhmt Horculofi pitistriitos mole gigmitiis 
tflhirein iniectum quatei'e, ct spiniiiiine unhelo 
late eampos, quotiesque minantiir 
ruinpoie eoniptigeni imimBitam expallcseei-c caelum/* 

Fkkuo kt c'OMPAtiiHrs. lleiidiadys hr/nrrtfi rampmjihu^, as 
-ifv/. “ feiTo erebrisqiie Lipeimibus/’ for rrehns hipenni* 

htfa/erri. 

Belli pohtae. The temple was called poriew, not merely on 
account of the remarkable use made of tlie doors, but because 
consisting of little else than doors — the entire building being 
no larger than was necessary to hold the statue, immediately 
in front of the one face of which opened the one door, and 
immediately in front of the opposite or other face of which, the 
other; Procop. BvlL Goth. 1. 25 (ed. Bind.): o rt nwi; airag 

\a\icoug €P TtTpaywvu} (t^pfxan tariiKt, TooovTug fxkv, o<ri}v 
ayoXfia rov lavov aKtirtiv . . . EiTrpoatoirov St rrfv Ktf^aX^v 
t)(pv. . . . Oupai Tt xaA/cai t<^* tKaTtpo) 7rpo<ru)7r(v ticrtv. No 
wonder, indeed, that such a temple, with its two doors standing 
always wide open, should be called pot'tao, ! 

ClaudfIntuk — cuuKN ro. Compare Voltaire’s application of 
tliis passage, llcnvimlv, 1, to Elizabeth, (iiieen of England, 
and judge of the great epic i)oet and ej)ic poem of Erance, and 
of the capability of tlie French language for the liiglier kinds of 
poetry : 

“ tnurl <;xoiiiplt* pour vous, moiiarquc.8 do l/i tcirc I 
uiif fomme :i forme Ion poitos do la guorro, 
ot roiivoyaiit ehoy. vous li dinoordc ot rhorreur, 
d'uii pouplc qiii I’adore ollc a fait lo bonlieiir/’ 

CeN'I'cm. Kot to be understood literally, or as ineauiug the 
jirecise number one hundred, hut as general, and meaning 
many, I don’t know how many; exactly as Ave say: “I have told 
you a hundred times,” meaning a gi’eat many times, very often ; 
•idc/L G% /f’i .* 

“ quo lati ducuiit uditus centum, ostia coiitum.” 
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Ovid, Met IJ. w 

suini)t aquc arundiuilnis com pacta oat fistula centum ; 
scnsuruiit toil pastoria ail»ila muntoa ; 
scnscnnit undae.** 

11 or. Od. 16'. : 

“ to Rrcgca centum Siculaoquo circum 
mugiuut vaecae.’* 

Hor. (M. J. fi. IJ : 

“ sume ^laccnnaa, cyathoa amici 
aospitia (foiitum ;** 

and — than wliich there could he no more exact parallel to our 
text— lior. Od. 2. U. 25 : . 

“ absumet hacrcs Cacciiba dignior 
sen'ata ccntuiii cluvibtis : ot mero 
iinget pavimentum Hiipcrbo, 
poiititicum potiore cociiis,” 

and llor. Od. 3. U. 7V : 

. , . “ amaturem treceiitao 

I'iritbuum cuhibeiil catenae/' 

See Item, on “ tercentuni/* 4. 510. Also, London I'htws news- 
paper, of October 27, 1862, speaking of Van Male^s Latin trans- 
lation of the Autobiography* of Charles I. : “ The emperor 
resolutely refused to allow the work to be published, and ordered 
the book to be carefully locked up, ‘servari centum clavibus.’^^ 
Cruento. Not sanguineo, h/oodf/ ; but cruexto, gori/ 
(cruor, gore, different forms of the same word', smeared with 
spilled hhod ; Lueret. 2. 194: 

. . . “ c nostiX) cUm missus cori>orc srtntjm* 

cmicat cxsiiltans alto, HpargitqiiO vnturtm'^ 

• 

* 'J'his M'ork M'as translated from the oiiginal iSpanish into French by Raron 
Kervyn de J^uttinhovo, and into English by Simpson, from Lis (the Baron’s) trans- 
lation. ['rhe above is copied from my pocket memoranda, of Tuesday, October 
1802 ]. 
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301-308. 

If AEC AIT KT MAIA GEXITUM DEMITTIT AB AJ/I’O 
UT TERRAE UTQUE NOVAK PATEANT CARTHAGINIS ARCES 
IlOSPITIO TEUCRIS NE FATI NESCIA DIDO 
FINIBIIS ARCERET VOLAT IIJ.K PER AERA MAGNUM 
REMIGIO ALARUM AC LIBYAE CITUS ASTITIT ORIS 
KT 1AM lUSSA FACIT PONUNTQUE FEROCIA POEM 
CORDA VOLENTE DEO IMPRIMIS REGINA QUIETUM 
ACCIPIT IN TEtCROS ANIMUM MENTEMQUE BENIGNAM 


Compare (Silius, 13. 314) the mission of Pan to soften the 
hearts of the Eomaii soldiers bent on razing Capua, a descrip- 
tion in wliieh Silius has — I must acknowledge, a rare thing for 
Silius to do — very niiich and by far outdone his master, and 
given evidence, as it seems to me, that he was capable of doing 
much more than he has usually done, and 'was prevented from 
putting forth his strength by the necessity, real or imagined, 
under whieli he felt himself, of catering to the taste of readers 
wholly without relish for good poetry, and admiring only bad ; 
a taste generally triumphant in all countries and all ages, and 
only triumphed over by some rare, fortunate, happily-circum- 
stanced Virgil, or Horace, or Milton, or iJanto. 

Ut TERRAE UTQUE NOVAE PATEANT CARTHAGINIS ARCES 
HOSP1TI9 TEUCRIS. Not UT TERRAE ARCESQUE CARTHAGINIS 
PATEANT, but — as sliowii, firstly by the better sense, and secondly, 
by the repetition of the ut — ut terrae PA rEANT (that they may 
be allowed to land; see verse 546), utque pateant cartha- 
GiNis ARCES (and that they may be received into the city and 
palace). 

Ne fati NESCIA DIDO FiNiBUs ARCERET. “ Quid aliud l)ido, 
no Aenean a finibus suis arcoret itatpie ])erniciei obiectaret, 
monenda fuit, nisi illius conservationein in fato esse ? Ita ut 
locum intelligamus, et nexus suadet, et verborum vis,’’ Dietsch 
{Thvolog. p. 20). Not the meaning. Mercury is not sent in 
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order to inform Dido of the will of tlie Fates, but, by exercising 
a mollifying influence on her heart, to prevent her from (igno- 
rantly, in her ignorance of the fates) refusing tliat hosjutality 
to Aeneas without which the will of tlio Pates could not be 
fulfilled ; and so, correctly, Wagner in his Praest, 

VoLAT ILLK VEll AERA MAGNUM KEMIGIO ALARUM. Com- 
pare Milton, Pnr, Lofii, 5. 266 : 

. . . “down thitlior prone in flight 

he speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 
sails between worlds and worlds, with steiidy wing.” 

Kemigio alarum, a favourite metaphor with tlie ancients 
(to whom rowing was so much more familiar than to us), and 
applied not merely as in our text, and at 6. 19, to flying, but to 
swimming (Oassiod. Var. 8, 10: “Diu iactatum naviginm 
tumeiis fluctus absorbuit, nullum reliiKiuens forti viro solatium, 
nisi tantum rvmitjia bracliiorum^’), and even to walking, Eurip. 
Iphig, in AnliiL 138 (od. Markl.) : 

aXA* t9\ tjttffcrap trov iroSa, y‘f)pa 
Jbl7jd€P avtiKuv, 

Nor is the converse metaphor — that of wings for oars — less 
usual; Horn. Od. 11. 125 : 

ow5’ tvTipt «pcT/ia, TO re irrepo yrivai irtAvyrat, 

which latter metaphor must be held in mind if we would see 
the entire of the picture presented to us in the Hue (8. 124): 

‘‘linquinnw Ortygiuc |K)rtiw, pe]agOf|ii(; volarmis.” 

PoNlINTUUE FEROCIA POENI CORDA VOLEM’K IJEO. Compare 

Virg. Georg. 2. 51 (of trees undergoing cultivation) : “ exuerint 
silvestrem animum.” * 

Ferocia. Ferox is less owTferovmh than our fierce^ high^ 
ispirited^ haughty^ over-iwifident^ premming ; Fr. outreemdant. 
Compare 4. 135 : 

‘*stat sonipes, ac fruetia ferox Hpumautia mundit 

also the appHcation of the term by Germauicus on liis death- 
bed to the feelings which Agrij>pina, his wife, entertained 
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towainls tlie persons avLo were suspected of liaving been the 
cause of his death ; Tacit. Annal, 2. 7^2 : “ Per memoriam sui, 
I)er (!ommunes liberos oravit, exueret ferociam, saevienti fortuiiae 
subiuitteret animimi;” Hor. Carm, 3. 3. : 

. . . “ stct Capitoliiim 

fiilgens, triiimphatisque possit 
Hum A ferox dai-e ium Media 

Nep. Them. c. 2 ; and especially Oic. de Seaec. : “ infirmitas 
puerorinn est, ferocitas iuvenuni, gravitas iam constantis 
aetatis and Livy, 80. 30 (Hannibal to Scipio) : ‘‘ Tiiam et 
adolescentiam et perpetuam felicitatem, ferociora utraque 
<piam quietis opus est consiliis, nietuo.’’ In all these passages, 
no less than in our text, the “ferocia’’ spoken of is not at all 
om ferocihj^ but mettle, L e. a high, overbearing, fierce spirit, 
especially that which is produced by uninterrupted prosperity. 
Compare also Ci(}. in fragm. ap. Non. c. 4, n. 192 : “ Vereor ne 
ferociorem eiim faciant tua tarn praeclara de eo indicia;’’ 
and Cie. Fragm. (ed. Lamb), p. 470; Plant. J//7. G lor. 1322 
(ed. llitschl) : 

“ imm tu quamvis potis es facore ut adHuat fac(‘tiis, 
et quia tcomn eram, proi>teroa niuiiu erain feroeior;’* 

Plant. Mil. Glor. 1389 (ed. llitschl) : 

• . . . “ stat in statu seiu.*x, 

lit adoriatur mCM'elium, qui funnast ferux, 
tjiii oiiinis se aiiiare i-rudit, quaeque aspe.xerit;’* 

Ovid, Met, 1, 71)7 (Phaethon speaking) : 

, . . , illc ego liber, 

ill«! ferox tai-ui." 

The Latin word lias come down to the Italians, and is used by 
them in a similarly n?itigated sense ; Alfieri, Autohloyr., year 
1783 : “Mi riusci d’un grandissimo sollievo il conversar con 
quell’ uomo incomparabile, buono, compassionevole, e con tanta 
altezza e ferocia di sensi, uniaiiissimo,” where “ ferocia” is 
l)re(;isely the French 

Nothing can be weaker than this part of Virgil’s poem. 
Venus intercedes with the Omnipotent on behalf of her pvoU* 
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(jes. The Omnipofent, softened, kisses her and explains to her 
the glorious futurity which awaits them ; and lest the Cartha- 
ginians in their ignorance should throw difficulties in tlie way 
of fate, sends his special messenger dow'ii to smooth matters. 
The messenger, alert as usual, winnows tlie air down, and soon 
stands on the Libyan frontier; and the reader is all agog to hear 
the steps taken in the critical conjuncture by the cleverest of all 
intermediaries. Not one word about them. Mercury, like a 
good boy, does asho was bid (iussa fac it) ; and the Carthaginians, 
and especially the (pieen, at once lay aside their outrvemdaiicr 
and become as mild and gentle as sucking doves. It is this 
mountain in labour, this “indigiius vindice nodus,” this little- 
to-do-for — say ratlier nothing at all done by — a messenger god, 
the Dutch critic should have fallen foul of, not the nerveless 
verse-and-a-half wliich helms expunged, as not possibly Virgil’s, 
because unwoiiliy of Virgil : “ Imprimis — rknion am. Ilaec 
adeo sunt humilia, ut (pii admonitus, Virgilio plane indigna 
non senliat, nihil non admittere et pati })ossit.” If unworthi- 
ness of Virgil is a sutficient ground for elimination from tl)(> 
text, not the verse-and-a-half alone, but the whole passage (no less 
deficient both in expression and design than the verse-and-a-half), 
should have been eliminated. But elimination is too arbitrary 
treatment, either of a yerse-and-a-half or of a whole passage 
handed down by all the MS8. as genuine ; and it is the jiart of 
the editor to present his author, not as in his judgment he ought 
to have been, but as the MSS. inform him he was. 

VoLKNTE DEO. “ love. Vel Mercurio,” Donatus* Servius (ed. 
Lion), a very safe observation, one would think; and leaving 
the reader who has most in his mind that Mercury is the god 
last spoken of, as free to supp^fse that it is Mercury who is meant, 
and with Mercer to compare the fleou to nav Suirovcni^ of 
Aristaenetus, 1. 15, as it leaves the reader who reflects that 
Mercury is no more than the instrument of willing, determining 
Jove, at liberty to ascribe to Jove the whole glory. But what 
if the safety of Servius’s and Donatus’s observation is more aji- 
parent than real, and such the slipperiness of Virgil’s style that 
DKO refoi'S to neither of the two gods specially, but, with ( Vuiing- 
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ton, generally to both, as if be had said “superis volentihus,” or 
as we might express it, “ such being the will of heaven P” Com- 
pare Aesch. 8ei)f. c. Theb. 1^18 (ed. Bloomf.) : 

TovTtf fA(v ovroas ^vrvx^iv Souv 0cot. 

Kavavfvs S* ct’ HAefcrpaariy vu\aiSf 

yiyas oS\ a\\ov rou rapes \€\€yjiieyou 
/u€i{uyf 0 KOfiros B* ov kut ayOpuroy <l>poyti’ 
rupyois B* arsiKu roiffB' a pa^ icfftrot tfeos \aL tux’?]* 

0€ou T€ yap BeKerros ttcrtpirsiy iroXii^, 

KOI ptfi BeXovros <f>ri<rtv, ovBt rrjy Aios 
€piy ireStt iricrj\l/a<ray €/eroBufy ffXfBtiy, 

wliere there is the same uncertainty whether the Oetw of Oiov 
OtXovTOQ Kai liiti OeXovToc is general, and refers to the preceding 
Otoi ; or pai’ticular, and refers to the succeeding Atoc. 


310-313. 

VT PRIMIJM — REFKRHE 

Not, UT PKIMI^M hVX ALMA DATA EST, fONSTITUIT, hut EXIRE TT 
PRiMUM Lvx Ai.MA DA'PA EST, hccause there is something of 
puerile and even ridiculous in taking the whole night to con- 
sider, and coming only at dawn to the magnanimous resolution 
to sally forth and look about him. Tlie (jomma, therefore, 
should be removed from after est. 

Exacta reeekre. — ‘‘Exacta, quae explorasset,comperisset,’’ 
Heyne. “ Eiligentor explorata,” Wagner ; on which inter|)rc- 
tation Wunderlich (without proposing a better) observes : “ qua 
significatione haec vox rarius [he might have said, ‘ nunquam’] 
usurpatur.’* Exacta is simply /ac/rz, tramacta ; exacta rk- 
EERRE, Anglice, repovt proceedhigs. Compare 6. 637 : 

“ his demura exactis, perfccto imincrc divae.’^ 

Georg. 1. i35 : “ Exactum mensem,’^ the month eomplefed, 
finished ; “ ad mensem exactum,” to the end of the mouth. 
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314. 

(’LASSEM IN CONVEXO NEMORUM StJB KUPE CAVATA 

CoNVEXo NEMORUM. Tlio usiial difficulty, arising from that 
capital defect of the Latin language, the want of the article. 
The words are equally capable of meaning in a “couvexum 
nemorum'’ and in the “coiivexiimneraorum’’ and have always 
been understood by all commentators in the former, /. e, in the 
indefinite sense. I think however that they are used in the latter, 
or definite sense, and mean in the convexum nemorum,” i. e, 
in the convexum nemorum ” already described — in other words, 
in the port itself; for to what purpose so insist on the security 
and quiet of the port — 

** aeqiiora tiita silent 

liic fessas non vincula naves 

ulla tenent, unco uon alligat ancoi’a luoraii — 

if the ships are to be immediately removed into a “ convexum 
nemorum” ? No, no ; it is in the safe port itself the ships ai*e 
hid siJH Ri'PE cAVAiw, where the precipitous rocky bank over- 
hangs the water, and whore they are concealed from view not 
merely by the overhanging bank, but by the thickly shadowing 
trees witli which the bank is crowTied — arboribits ceausam 
ciucuM atque iioRRENTiBus XTMBRis, tliO Very “ tum silvis 
scena coruscis desuper” of the port, a little varied. But how is 
coxvKXO NEMORUM equivalent to the port just described!^ The 
question is easily answered. Whatever is earned round in the 
form of a bowl or basin is convexum (see Item, on 1. 611). 
The port, inasmucli as it is enclosed by “vastae rupes” on each 
side, an island in front, and a “ frons” opposite, is carried round 
in the form of a bowd or basin : therefore the port is “ con- 
vexum.” Comj)are Plin. II, N, 12. 23 : ‘‘ Discessimus a terns 
oceanum spcctantibus ad convexas in nostra maria ,”, the 
bamn^qf our sea>s. 

Very well for ‘‘convexum,” but wdiy “convexum nemor- 
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“ turn silvis scena coruscis desiiper” — and ‘‘ convexuin nemor- 
iim” is the equivalent of ‘‘convexum nemorosum,’' exactly as, 
(>. 2o6, “ iiiga sil varum” is tlie equivalent of “ iuga silvosa;” 
11. 544, ‘‘ iuga neniorum” of ‘‘iuga nemorosa”; and, 7iV/. 6\ 
56*, “ saltiis nemoruni ” of “ saltus neniorosi.” 

The concealment of the ships is complete and perfect. Tlioy 
are in a basin surrounded on all sides by high and preciipitous 
banks crowned with dark shadowing woods, and they'are more- 
over under the rocky thickly Avooded bank, where it is hollowfxl 
out underneath by the water and projects overhead. 

Him Ri’PK CAVATA : where tlie precipitous bank is hollowed out 
below by the water, and projects overhead. Compare Liv. 

27 : “A mari exesae fluctibus rupes claudiint ; ita iit quibus- 
dam locis superpendentia saxa plus in altum, quam quae in 
stationo sunt naves, promineant.” Ovid, Met, 5* 57,5: ; 

“ imniinot acquorilniw sropiiliia ; pars itim ravatiir 
fluotibus, et tectas dofoudit ab iinbribus nndas ; 
suiniiia rigot, frontciuquc in apoi-tuiu porrigit aocpior.” 

Lucan, 4. 455 : 

“ iinpendont oav^i saxa luari, ruituraqac soniiUM* 
stat (minim I) moles, et silvis aeqiior inumbrat. 
hue fractas aqiiilono rates, submersaqno ])ontu.s 
<‘oi*pora saope tulit, eaccisque abscoiidit in antris.” 

lx CONVEXO NEMOHUM SUB HU PE CAVATA. Ix COXVEXO XE- 

MOHX'M, in a wooded promontory; sub hupe cavata, under 
the excavated precipice, /. e. in an excav ation of the pi'ecipiee. 
The two clauses are descriptive of the same object, whicli is a 
rocky promontory covered with w^oods, and having an excavation 
in its side ; as if he had said “sub rupe cava nemoris convexi.” 
Ill Lucan, /. c., the “ impendent cava saxa mari” corresponds to 
the SUB RUPE CAVATA, “ Tuituraque semper stat (minim !) moles” 
to the COXVEXO, and “ silvis aequor inumbrat” to the nemo- 
hum and AHBOHIBUS CUAUSAM CIHCUM ATQUE TIOHREXTTHUS 
UMBKis of our te.\t. 
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The Latin term eriftpus signifies, not curly or curled, 
as I think is sufficiently shown by the actual application of the 
term by Plautus to curls [TriwuL 2. 2. S2 [ed. Weiso]) : 

‘ ‘ iam ego istos fictos, compositoa, crispos cineiimos tiios 
iniguentatos usque ex cerebro exvollaml” 

but crisp, i.e. the state opposite to flaccid, relaxed, lank, lan- 
guid, listless, dull (trerm. nrhhtjfy Tjat. lout as). Accordingly we 
find it applied to the animal body, or part of the animal body, 
when it is not in a relaxed but in a tonic state, /. when the 
skin or mus(‘les or both are in tone, or in a state of tonic action 
Jl^Copay 2 : 

“ erispum sub crotalo doeta iiioverc latiis,’* 

the flank not relaxed or languid, or unbraced, but braced — iu 
a state of tonic life and activity, ready to bend actively, not 
passively; as when wo set ouv arms a-kimbo, iind with an air of 
defiance move the upper j)ai*t of the body with a lateral motion 
from left to right an<l from right to left alternately. Mart. 5. Gl 
(ed. Schneid.) : 

“ rrispiilus isto quis ost, iixori smiper adbaorot 
qiii, Mariaiu?, tuao? crispulus isio quis pst?” 

— that curly-pated little fellow, hat that crisp, dapper, cocket, 
smart little fellow]. The same term is also applied to the 
speech or manner of speaking, to signify that it is crisp, 
/. p. smart ; the opposite of relaxed, languid, drawling, or 
whining. Compare Aid. (roll. 1. 4 : “ Crispum sane . . . agmeii 
orationis rotundumipie, ao modulo ipso numerorum venustuin.” 
In like maimer crispare is to make or he crisp — crispus in 
the just explained sense. See Persius, 3. 87 : 

“ ingoniinat trcniulos iiaao crispante cacliinnos ’* 

[/. e. “ ingeniinat cachiimos iiaso crispante — with a nose 
voi.. i. 38 
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turning itself up, cocking itself up ; precisely ns we say in Eng- 
lish: cached tq) Itis Amoh. Adr. Gent. 7. 33 (ed. Orelli) : 

Quid cessatis quin et ipsos dicatis deos ludere, lascivire, saltare, 
ohscoenas compingere cantationes, et elunihus fluctTiare crispatis 
also ihid. S. Jf2 and Claud. Ejnth. Pall, et Celer. k ; 

. . . “ cri^patiir opar.'i 

ptiiupinufi, et mites iindutim ventilat uvas ’* 

(with which use made by the Homans of the verb crispare 
compare the exactly coiTCspoiiding use made by tlie French of 
their equivalent and derived verb cmper^ Victor Hugo, Notre 
Dame de Paris, 11. 1 : Les doigts osseiix et maigres qiii la 

meurtrissaient se crispaient sur sa cliJiir, et se rejoignaieiit alen- 
tour’*). Plin. N. II. 2. 82 (de terrae motii) : “ Tiitissimum est 
cum vibratcrispanteaedificioi'umcrepitu’’ [vibrates with a short-, 
sharp crackling]. Val. Place. 1. 311 : 

“ alma novo rrispans pelagus Titlioiiia Plioebo ” 

[crisping the surface of the sea; making the surface of the 
sea (which during the night lay dull and flaccid) sharp, lively, 
fresh, buoyant, and elastic ; putting it in tone, as the skin, 
muscle, or hair of an animal is put in tone, and so Milton, Par. 
Lost, U.237: 


. . . “ from that papphirc fount the crisped hrooks, 
rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
ran nectar, visiting each plant”]. 

precisely in the same sense are we to understand crispare, 
when applied to arms or weapons ; Claud. 3 Com. Honor. IVi : 

“ altum fiilininca crispai'C in casside connm 
festinat Steropcs ” 


[to make crisp the cone on the luJmot ; manufacture, or work, 
or set up the cone, so that it may look crisp — lively — alert — 
on the cock — not drooj)ing, or languid, or tame]. Sil. Ital. H. 
374 : 


“ non illis solitum crispare hastilia campo; 
pila volunt.” 


Amui. Marc. 14. 2 : “ TJbi auteiu in plaiiitie potuerint reperiri. 
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quod contiiigit assidue, nec exsertare lacertos, neo crispare per- 
inissi tela,quaG vehuiit bina vel terna, pecudum rituinertium tru- 
(ddantur.” Amm. Marc. 20. 4 : ^‘Ilocque coiuperto, milites quos 
ignota pari sollieitudine movebaiit etn()ta,X)ar8 cri^pantes missilia, 
alii minitantes niidatis gladiis, diverse vagoqiie (iit in ropentino 
solet) excursii occiipavere volucriter regiam” — ^iu the whole of 
which last three passages crispare is applied precisely as in 
our text, viz., to express the holding or handling the weapons, 
so as to give them an active appearance, so as to make them 
appear as it were possessed of life and energy, crisp — ^ready for 
action — on the cock — on the sliarp. 

The manu crispatio of the hastile by the soldier may 
perhaps be rendered easy of eomprehension to the truant school- 
boy by a reference to the manu crispatio of the ferula, or 
birch, by the schoolmaster. Nor do the Frencli not make a 
precisely similar application (viz., to arms) of their borrowed 
cresper; Littrc, JJicLy quoting from II. llelh'au, Berger, t. 1, 
p. ;J, dans j.ACUKNK : 

“ maia qu’ en me fa(,*OTiitant oommo un aoldat pratique 
j'ouasc appris a, crespor le long hois (rune piquo, 
a piquor uii ehoval, le maiiier eii rond” 

[not, with Littrc, to brardish (braudir) a pike, but to hold a pike, 
firm, iu a martial mronwry readtj for aidioa, as it should be held hg 
a soldier']. 

Manu ckispaxs, cleurhiug hand. See again Amm. /. c. : 
“ ITbi auteiu in plaiiitie potuerint reperiri, quod contingit 
assidiie, nec exsertare lacertos, nec crispare j^ermissi tela, quae 
vehunt bina vel terna, pecudum ritii inertium trucidantur’' 
\_not allowed to grasp or ehmch Oieir weajums iu their hands]. That 
clenching, not brandishing, is the true sense of crispans in the 
j)assage before us, is further shown by the remarkable fact that 
crispatus (first changed, of course, into crisjye^ and then into 
erep^) is the very term employed by the French at the present 
day to express the clenched or curled state of the fingers 
(Eugene Sue, Mgsteres de Paris, vol. 1. c. IJI : “ Car lorsqiie 

* i nspr not in Iloij^te or Fleming jiiid Tibhins, hut both have evtper in this sense. 
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raction succedait A la parole, c’est-a-dire loraque Res doigts 
crispes ne rencontraient que la siu’face de son crane luisante et 
polie comme du marbre, le digne sgtrire etait confus et honteux 
de sa presomption.” Viet. Hugo, Nofre Damp^ 9. 5 : “ Ces 
images de volupte faisaient crkper ses poings et eourir un frisson 
le long de ses vertebres.” Aecoiiiit of tlie murder of the 
Duchesse de Choiseul-Praslin by her husband, in tlie Gazette 
des Trihaunax, Paris, Aug. 20, 1847 : “ On etablissait egale- 
ment que les cheveux trouves entre les doigts crisph de la 
duchesse et dans la mare de sang ou gisait son corps etaient 
precisenient de la meme couleur et de la merne longueur que 
ceiix de son mari.” And again, in the account given of the 
same murder by Le Droit^ same date : “ Les doigts de la maia. 
gauche de la duchesse tHaient crispes^ et retenaient quelqiies 
cheveux du meurtricr, arraches dans cette liorrible lutte 

If the above explanation of crisp are be correct, crisp are 
teluni differs from capere telura, in so far as ilie former 
expresses, first, tlie precise manner in which the weapon is 
taken in the hand, viz., by grasping ; while the latter exj)ro8Res 
only the taking in the hand, without any definition of the 
manner of the taking ; and, secondly, the former expresses the 
continued action, viz., of holding so grasped, wliile the exj)ros- 
sion of the latter is limited to the first moment or commence- 
ment of the act ; Liv. 22. 51 : “ Praecipuc convertit omnes sub- 
stratus Numida mortuo superincubanto Romano vivus, naso 
auribusque laceratis ; cum, nianibus ad eapiendim telum inutili- 
bus, in rabiem ira versus, laniando dentibus hostem exspirasset.’’ 
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CUl MATKR MEDIA SESK TULIT OBVIA SILVA 
VIRGINIS OS HABITUMQUE GERENS ET VIRGINIS ARMA 
SPARTAXAE VEl. QUALIS EQUOS TIIREISSA FATIGAT 
IIARPALYCE VOLUCREMQUE FUGA PRAEVKRTITUK IIEBRUM: 
NAMQUE HU-MERIS DK MORE HABILEM SUSPEXDERAT ARCUM 
VENATRIX DEDERATQUE COMAM DIFFUXDERE VENTIS 
NUDA GEXIT XUDOULIE SINUS COLI.EITA FLUEXTES 


VAli, lECT. 

IIEBKUM I Jtom.y Pal., Mad. 11 IlKBllUM, llAKliRUM, or EBRUil fS 111 
Nonius; Priscian, Inst. Gramm. 8..i5; Cynth. Cenet. ; Rom. 1469; 
Ven. 1171, 1472, 147o; Mil. 147.3, 1492; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda 
(doubtiii^ly) ; J). Heins. ; N, Heins. (1671) ; Phil.; Wakef. ; Wagii. 
(1832, 1861); Voss; Thiel; Gossrau (ed. .3) ; Forb. ; Lad.; Hau 2 )t; 
.Taeob {Qaaest, Ep. j). 161); Coningt. 

EURUM 111 Hcyiie ; Bninek ; Pott. ; Uibb. ; Weidiier ; Peerlk. 

0 Vat., Ver., JSL Gall. 


IIebul'M. I entirely agree with Wakefield, Wagner, (iossrau, 
Jalin, Coiiiiigtoii, and Forhiger (4th ed.) that, rivers being as 
celebrated for speed as winds are [Call. Hymn, in Dehm^ 109 
(ed. Spaiih.), Latoua in search of a place wdiere she might lie-iii 
of Apollo and Diana, and addressing the Tliessalian nymphs: 

fiufAfpai Trorafiou yeros, ciirare irarpi 

KoipLi)aai fieya ‘R'€/:)iirAe(a(r0e ytyeiu, 

Kifftrofifyai ra Zrjvos €V udari nKva TiKttrQai. 

Uriveie ^doara, ri vuv avefjLoariy ; 

(a varep, ov /lyjv iirwiv at$\toy a/x^ifisffriKas. 

71 pa rot ccS’ atci raxirot ttoScs; rj eir' ejaeio 
fiovyoi €\a(ppiCuu(rt ; irciroiTjcrai Se ir^r^aQat 
(Trijuifpoy e^avtyris; 

Ilor. 0(1. 1. Ifi. 7: 

unde Yocaloiii tcnicre iiise(!utao 
Orphea silvae 

arte niatei-na rnpidos morunteni 
fluiiiiiium lapsus eeleresqui? vnitos.” 
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nccnon Autololea levibiui guns ignua jilantis, 

(‘iii sonipos cursu, cui ceHserit incitus aiiinis ; 
taiita fuga cst, certant pcnnac, campiimquc volatii 
cum rupuere, pedum frustra vestigia qiiaoras*’] 

there- is no necessity for exchanging hebrum, the nnaninious 
reading of the MSS., for the merely conjectural euriim, pro- 
posed by Rutgers and Huet, adopted by Brunck, Ileyne, 
Pettier, Peerlkamp, and liibbeck, and fiated by Madvig {Adv. 
Crit. Lat, 6, 3) as ‘‘ neeessaria certissimaque coiiiectura iam 
comniuni sensu probata.” 

Nor do I less agree with Forbiger (is to tlie propriety with 
which the two Thracdan notabilities, the Thracian maiden and 
the Thracian river, are })laced in company with each other — a 
])ropriety which could scarcely have been quite absent from tlie 
mind of Silius w'heii tliat poet was sketching his picture of the 
Thracian Rhodope coining to hear, and this same Thracian 
Hebrus stopping to hear, the music of the Thracian bard 
(Sil. 3. 618) : 

** quin ct lloiinilocH superabit [Domitianus] voce ncpotcs, 
qiiis erit eloquio partiiin decu»; liiiic 8iui Musao 
Jiacra fcront, moliorque lyra, cui siibstitit Ilebnis, 
ct vcnit Rhodope, riiocbo iiiiranda loquotur.’’ 

To Servius’s objection to his own reading of hebrum (“Sed 
falsum est (viz., Hebrum volucrem esse) nam est quietissimus 
etiam cum per hiemem crescit”) may be ojq) 08 ed the testimony 
of Plutarch de Fltrvii^, 3, 2, quoted by La Cerda : EjSpor ttoto/iov 
tern rijc 7rpo(rrjyof}tap siXii\w(j airo rr/c rr/c 

KaTa<l)opag too wSaro(;-, and the more explicit testimony of Sonetfa, 
Theh.mi': 

“ rapidusque canipos feililes llebrus sccut.” 

In Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake ^ 5. 18 ^ we have Fitzjames 
and his merry men outstriiiping on horseback the swift Teith : 

“ still at the gallop pricked the knight ; 
his meiTy men followed as they might. * 

along thy banks, swift Teith, they ride, 
and in the race they mock thy tide.” 
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Os HAiUTUMQUE. VultuHi et amictuiii,” Servius, fol- 
lowed both by Voss and Heyiie. I cannot believe it. For why 
join the clothing by means of que so closely with its unlike, tlie 
face, and separate it so widely by means of gkrens and virginis 
from its like, arma ? Why have we not either the three cate- 
gories os, habitus, arma; or, if we are only to have two, why 
are not these two not *‘os habitusque and “ arma,’’ but os 
and habitus armaque? This is, I think, a decisive objec- 
tion to the rendering of habitus” by amictiis. How, then, 
is os HAIUTUMQUE to be understood? As a hendiadys for 
habitum oris ? Possibly, and even plausibly, the expression 
habitus oris being one of so common occurrence [Tacitus, 
Oenu, 31 : “ Crinem barbaiuque submittere nec nisi hoste caeso 
exiiere votivum obligatumque virtuti aria habit Cic. de 
Nat. Dear. 1, 35: Oris qiiidem habitus ad vitae firmitatem 
nihil pertinet.” Liv. 21. 2 : “Tormentis quoque quum lacera- 
retur, eo fuit habitu oris, ut, superante laetitia dolores, ridentis 
etiam speciem praebuorit.’* Liv. 21. 4 (of Hannibal) : “ Euii- 
dem vigorein in vultu, vimque in oculis, habitum oris, lineamen- 
taquo intuori.” Lucan, 9. 1033 : 

. . . iaiii luiifi^uida iiiortt; 

effigies habitum noti mutaverut oris’’ 

— ill all wliich places habitus oris is precisely the TrpocrmTrov 
araai^ of Philostr. Imag. 2. 3:2 (of the picture of Themistocles) : 
Ooa Kfti Tnv GfiuorrufcAea, rrfV fxiEv tov irgoawirov araaiv TrcipaTrAi/- 
(Tiov roic; Xtyouai [as if he was speaking] ] ; but far from proba- 
bly, if it were only on account of our very reasonable expecta- 
tion that tliis introductory sketch of Venus’s appearance, 
instead of being limited to her face, hair, and accoutrements, 
shiuld comprelieud some reference to or notice of that attire, 
which is so unusual that she herself apologizes for it afterwards, 
lu what third way, then, is the habitum of our text to be 
understood? I reply, without hesitation, as meaning air, 
mpect^ perHonal appmmmdy (Achill. Tat. 1. 1 (of the 

comjianions of Kuropa) : to rate iragOtvoig Kai xagug xai 

^oliou), the combined result of figure, gesture, clothing, and, 
es 2 »ecially, mode of Avearing the hair (conqiarc Sil. 16. 28: 
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** iiltcrius [Viitutisj dispar habitus : frons hirta, iicc unquam 
ooinposita mutata coma ; stans vultiis, et 01*6 
iiiccssuquc viro propior, lactique piidoris ; 
cclsa liuineros niveac fulgebat staminc piillac,” 

where not only is the liair a part of the “habitus,’’ but the 
first part mentioned ; while the dress is no more than the 
last, the concluding or completing part). Nay, so miicli 
does the mode of wearing the hair enter into the habitus as, 
along with the great size of the limbs, to constitute the 
habitus corporis, the peculiar aspect, or appearance, of the 
Scots, as described by Tacitus, Afp'ic. 11 : “ Habitus cor- 
poruni varii ; atque ex co arguraeiita. Naiiique rutilae Cale- 
doniani habitantium comae, niagni artus, (lermanicam originem 
asseverfint. Silurum colorati vultus, et torti plerunique criiies, 
et posita contra Ilispania, Iberos veteres traiocisse, casque sedes 
occupasse, fidem faeiimt [with which compare Ovid, Fant, 2, 
813 (of liucretia) : 

‘‘ iamquo crat orta dies : pasiMs sndet ilia capillis ; 
ut solct ad iiati mater itiira rogiim. 
gi*aiidaevumquo putrrm fido cum coiiiugf^ cuKtiis 
cvocat ; ct posita venit uterque mora. 
utquc vidout liabitiim ; qiiac liictus caiusi roquiruut ; 

CJii paivt oxequias, qiiovc sit ic;ta malo,” 

[wliere the chief part, if not the whole, of the mourning habi- 
tus of Lucretia consists in the mode in which she Avears lier 
liair]. Also Senec. Troad, 8,^, Avhere Hecuba, having commanded 
the chorus of Iliades : 

“ sdlvito crincin. ju*r colla Huant 
mocsta caiulli topido Troiac 
j)iilvcre tiirpes. pan;t ex-iiTtos 
tiirba lacortos. vest*? remissa 
substnugc sinus, uteruquu teiiua 
pateanl artus. cui coniugio 
pectora velas, captive pudor ? 
cingat tunicas palln solutas. 

\acct ad crobri verbera planclus 
j'uribunda maims,” 

. . ; “ placet hie habitus,, 

placet.” 


adds, 
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Stat. Theh. 11, m : 

“ avprsa caoli Pictas in pai*tc sedobat 
non habit II, quo nota priiis, non ore sereno, 
sed vittis exuta coinam.” 

Also Stat. Theh. 12. 106 : 

. . . orbae viduaeque ruebant 

Inac.hidcs, cen capta niantia : sua vulucra eiiiqtio ; 
par habitus cunedis ; deiccti in pcctora crinca, 
aeeinotiqiio sinus, iiiunant hieora ora cruentis 
iin^juibus, et inolles plunctu erovorc lacerti.” 

And especially Macrob. SnL ^ “ Ex liabitu coqioris : 

. . . ‘ passis Prianieia virgo 

erinibus.’ ” 

where ‘ passis Priainei'a virgo criuibiis ^ is quoted as an example 
of habitus corporis]. 

Os HABiTUMorr:, then, is not the face and clothing, but the 
face and personal appearance, air, or aspect of Venus— •the latter 
being the result, or combined effect, of the carriage, dress, mode 
of wearing the dress : 


.\ri>A OENU, NOnOQVK SIXES COl.LKtTA I’I.EKSTKS. 

VIIUIIMIIUS TYUllS MOS EST . . . 

rUlll'UKKO . . . ALTK SUllAS VIX’CIKE COTHt'KNO, 

and the mode of wearing tJie hair : 

. . . DEDEUAT COMAM I»lFEC.M>i:UE VEXTIS ; 

and the two words being joined together in order to express the 
font ensemble of Venus, exaetjy as vultus and habitus are 
joined together by Tacitus, in order to express the foul ensemble 
of Piso {^Hist. 1. llf : “ Pi.so, M. Crasso et Scribonia geiiitus, 
nobilis utrimque, vultii habituque nioris antiqui, et aestimatione 
recta severus, deterius iuterpretaiitibus tristior Inibobatur.” 
And, Hist. 1. 17 (of the same Piso) : “ Nihil in vultu habituque 
niutatum”) exactly the same words are joined together by 
Quintilian, in order to express the tout ensemble of his orator, 
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Lint, 11. :L .2 (etl. Spalding) (‘‘AlYectus omnis langiiescat ne- 
cesse est, nisi voce, viiltii, totius prope habitu corporis, iiiar- 
descaf), exactly ati the same words are joined together by 
Horace, in order to express the tottl' emembh of Catius’s 
friend [Bat. 2. k- : 

. . . “ addo 
vultiim luibitumquo honiinia”); 

and exactly aji the same words are used by Seneca to express 
the tout enHVinhla of Dejanira {Here. Out. 250 : 

“ not! unua habitus durat, aut iiiio furit 
coiitenta vultu ”), 

the tout cnaemhlc of Hercules (Here. Fur. 1015, Megara to Her- 
cules : 

. . . “ natusdiic vultua tuos 

abit usque reddit’*), 

and, with the addition of inoessus, the tout etmmhle of Hector 
i^Troud. UG2 (Andromache speaking) : 

. . . “ lios vultus mous 

habe1)at Hector ; tabs iiiccssu fiiit, 
hubituque tabs ; s^c tulit fortes man us, 
sic colsus huincris, fnaitesic torva miuax, 
cervice fusam dissipana lata comam,” 

in wliich last example we have, moreover, the details of tlie 
vultus and habitus of Hector, exactly as we have in our text 
the details of the os and habitus of Venus. 

Nor is this all. The very Virgilian terms themselves, viz., 
0 8 and habitus,, have been united no less by Silius, in order 
to express the whole personal appearance of Hannibal (1. 99 : 

“ Hannibal haoc patrio iussu ad penetralia fertur ; 
inj'res.sique habitus atqu^ ora explorat Hamilcar *’) 

and of Piso (8. 463) : 

“ductor Piso virus spornaces iiioitis agebat, 
ore pupr, puerique habilu, * sed corde sagaci 
uequabat senium, atque astu siiperaverat annus’’), 

« 

* “ Ore piier, puerique habitu'' lt*ct, rulg., probunt Dausq. et Bsiith. Oru puer, 
pulehrrque habit urn,'' Kii])crti. 
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tJian hy Claudian, to express the whole personal appearance of 
the Aniores {Napt, Honor, ef Mariac^ 72 : ' 

“ inilU; pliarotmfi liidimt in inarginc fratres, 
ore parcH, sinnles liabitii, gensiiiollis Amoriini’’). 

It only remains for me to point out as briefly as possible 
liow entirely conformable is this use by Virgil of liabitus to 
express in conjunction with os the whole personal appearance, 
not merely with Cicero’s definition of the term {^De Itmntionv^ 
lib. 1 (ed. Lamb), p. 64 : “ llabitum autem appellamus animi 
ant corporis constaiitom et absoliitam aliqua in ro perfectionem, 
ut virtutis aut artis perceptioncm alicuius, aut quamvis scientiam, 
etitem anporin alUiuam comtnoditateni^ )wn uatnradafnni, sedfftndio 
fd huhtatria partanr^ ^ but with (^ic^cro’s own use of the term in 
the interesting account he has left behind him of his personal 
appearance at a certain period of liis life i^Brut. (ed. Lamb), p. 
243 : “ Erat eo tempore in nobis summa gracilitas et infirmitas 
corporis, proc^erum et teiiue collum, qui habitus et quae figura 
non procul abesse piitatur a vitae poriculo, si accedit labor et 
laterum niagna eontentio . . . Ita recopi^ me bieiinio post, non 
modo exercitatior, sed prope miitatiis ; nani et eontentio niniia 
voc*is resederat, et (piasi referbuerat oratio, lateribusque vires, (‘t 
corpori mediocris habitus accesserat.” 

Os HAHiTUMQUK (iKKKNs. (’ompare 2. 278: vulncraquo 
ilia gerens.” Ovid, Mvt. k. IJJf (of Thisbe) : 

. . , “ oraijuo buxu 

pillidiorii geivns, exhoiTuit.” 

Ovid, m. l;l 7,{3: 

ilia [Srylla] ffrin atram cuiiibus sucriiigitiir alviiin, 
virginis ora gerons ; of, pi non oiniiia vat«?8 
beta roli(iu(*nint, aliquo (pioquc teijipore virgo,” 

Claud, (w Gigant. fragm. 1 : 

Kwpis 8’ ovT€ /SeAor (pepiv ou9' oitAok, oAA* €Kjjui(fi^ 
ay\a£riy 

(where there is a sort of pun on the word KOfuZuvy “ ek-o/ic- 
Ztv, uyXuhfv^ nnjn,nh]g at one and the same time: was beauti- 
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ful,” and “ wielded, or carried, the weapon beauty*’). Prudent. 
Cathem, J. Vi6 : 

“ eccc venit nova progenies, 
aethere proditiis alter homo, 
non liitous velut illo priiis : 
sed Dens ipse gci*ens liomincui, 
coi*poreisque careiis vitiis” 

(wliere, no less than in our text, the appearance sjpoken of as 
gesta is not the real, natural or genuine, but an assumed ap- 
pearance — icvarini/^ as Ave say, the appearance ; the wearing of 
the assumed appearance being expressed both in Latin and in 
Euglisli by a word Avliicli expresses the Avearing, bearing, or 
carrying of something extraneous to the j)erson, auz., in Latin 
by gferere, in English by Avear). Claud, liapt. Pros, J. 
il6 (Ceres apostropliizing Proserpine) : 

‘ ‘ 0 decuf}, o roquies, o grata superbia niatris, 
qua gessi llortmtc doaiii” 

(Avhero, in like manner, tlie divinity is regarded as a thing car- 
ried^ i. e. as sej)ar}ible from the personality ; in other Avords, as a 
character or attribute). Senec. Troad. 718 (Andromache to 
Astyanax) : 

“ gore oaptivum; positoque gonu, 
si tua Tioiidum funoru sontis, 
matris llotus imitaretuao” 

[^paf on the captire^ wear the eaptice], 

VlUGINIS OS HAIMTUMQUE GEUKXS KT A'lKGlNIS ARMA SPAR- 
TANAE = A^IRGINIS SPARTAXAK OS HABITUMQUK et ARMA GKRKNS, 

the second a'irgixis being added (see below) merely for tlie 
rhetorical and rhytlimical elTect, not at all as affecting the 
construction, or altering the sense. 

ViRGlMS os HABITILAIQUE GEREXS ET VIRtJINIS ARMA. Com- 
pare Horn. 11, 2‘2. 127 . 

rot oaji>i^(lx€Pai^ art trapOtvos riiffeos t« , 
irap0€vo5 ij 10 €os r oapi^eroy aWrjKotiTiy. 

Quint. Calab. 1. 09 (> : 

wy S' or' . . . . nfptfiriKea \aau 

. . . . avoppTi^ri Aios op,$post 

Ofifiposafi ris fcepauyos. 
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Sil. 10. 480 : 

. . . “ quondam mb rcgibm ilia, 

quao Libyoos rcniiit frenos, mb ref/ibux olitii 
lioma fuit.” 


Sil. 13. 116: 


“ quae candore nivcm, candore antciret olores.” 

Ovid, Met. 033 : 

“ ingreditiir liqniduni parombm aora picf iit : 
tarn nupor pivtis pavonibun Argo 

and ihid. verse 541 : 

“ (aii eolor nlbus orat, nunc ost coiitrariua alho'' 

Virg. Aen. 7. kll : 

. . . “ locus Arden quondam 

dieliis avis, ct nunc magnum iiianot Arden nomon” 

(where the second Ardea produces no alteration in the sense, 
and is added solely for the rhetorical effect produced hy tlio 
repetition. But see Coinin. on “ locus Ardea quondam^'). Aen. 
12.S57: 


“ amiatarn saevi Parthus qiiam fellc veneni, 

Parthus^ sivc Cydoii, teluin iinmedicabile torsit.” 

Georg. 1. 10 : 

“ ot VOS, agrcstiim prarsontia numina, Fauni, 
forte simul Fauniepm pedom Dryadosque puollao.’* 

Aon. 12, ()97-70d (wliere, within the space of five lines, “ deserit” 
is repeated, “ omnes” is repeated, and “ qnantus” is twice re- 
peated) : 

“ at pater Acnoas, audito nomino "runii, 
drserif ot niiiros, et summas denerit arocs; 
j)racoii)itatqu(j moms omnes; opera ruinpit ; 
laotitia oxsultans, horrondumquo iiilonat armis ; 
quantm Athos, aut qmntm Eryx, aut ipse coruscis 
qiium fromit ilicibiis qumituH^ gaiuletque nivali 
verticc so attollons, pater Apenninus ad auras.’’ 


Sil. 3. 4‘,>1 ; 


hospitis Abu’dac crimen : qui, soile laborum 
(loryoiuie ]»eteret cum longa tricorporis arva, 
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posses8U.s Bacclio saeva llehrycis in aula 
lugeiidani forinao sine virginitute roliquit 
Pyreiicn, Y^'^tque dem (si credere fas est) 
caussa fnit leti miserao detts,^* 

Tho two Ileiiisii place a comma at gekexs, and a colon at 
SPAHTANAE, as if the sense were : wearing the face and air of a 
woman, and the arms of a Spartan woman ; or in such trim as 
Harpalyce, &c. Wagner (1861) and Ilihbeok place a comma 
at ARMA, as if the sense were : wearing tho face and air and 
arms of a woman, viz., either of a Spartan or of Harpalyce. 
The sense is neither of those, hut : wearing tire face and air and 
arms of a Spartan woman, or in sucli trim as Harpalyce, &c. 
There should be only one pause, and that should be at 

SPAUTANAK. 

Spar'canae in tliis emi)hatic position (see Item, on 2. 247) 
refers to both the virginis of tho preceding lino, pretty mucli in 
the same way as ‘‘ Troia” (Aen, 1. 253) in a similar emphatic 
position refers both to “arma’’ jind “nonien.^’ It is no affront 
to Venus to be compared with a Sj)artan Avoman, Sparta being 
celebrated for the beauty of its women, oven independently of 
its having produced Itelen ; Horn. Od. 13, /A2 .* 

0^/1* av tyay ^rraprrjy cy KoKKiywaiKa, 

Schol. to Theoer. Idyll, 1/^. : 

yairis fity ira<rr}S to U^XaffyiKoy Apyos afifivouj 
iTTiroi Oco’O’oAucai, AoKcBaifioyiai re yvvaiKfs. 

Theognis, Smtent, 09(1: 

fVfiSrjs paBiuais Aaxaiva Kopr}, 

SPARTA^'AE VEL QUALIS EQXJOS THREISSA EATIGAT HARPAL- 
YCE. Venus, with her loose neglected hair, her kilted dress 
not reaching to the knee, and h^r quiver, had the appear- 

ance of a Spartan woman £Eui’ip. Andvom, 505 (Peleus 
speaking) : 

. . . ou 5 * av jSovAocro ns, 

croKpptav ycvoiro hvapTiariduv Koprif 
ai ^vv vioiffiv €^fpTijnov(rai Bojaojs 
yujjLVOiari p.ripois Kai ircirAoiy avei/ievois 
Bpofious voKaiffTpas 't ovk avjurxfTOus ejuoi 
Hoivas. fxouffi. 
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Cic. Tusc. Qmest. 2. 36 : Illi, qui Graeoiae formam rerum 
publicarum dederiint, corpora iuvenuni firmari labore volueriint. 
(iiiod Spartiatae etiam in feminas transtuleriint : quae caetevis 
in urbibuB mollissimo cultu parietum umbris occiiluntur : illi 
autem voluerunt : 

‘ nihil horiim simile [esse] apud Laeacnas virgines ; 
qiiihu’ magi’ palaestra, Eiirotas, sol, ])ulvis, lahoi*, 
militia studio est, quani fertilitas barhara. ’ ” 

Philostr. Imag. J. 39 (of tlie picture of Andromeda) : TraptXOm 
av Kai AvStiv a(3paif, Kai ArOiSa viroaBinvovy Kai ^Trapriariv 
jutrije [atldetic]. And Philostratus Minor’s account (15) of 
Atalanta at the Caledonian hunt, with short skirt, naked knee, 
bow and arrow, and crepida: to Ss kuXXoc upp^vunov tK 
(jtvfrcM^ oi»J; or of Ilarpalj'ce (a romp such as Joan of Am 
is des(jribed by Hall (the sixth yere of Kyng Henry the VII., 
Lond. 1580, black letter) to have been: “There eame to 
hunt, being at Chynon, a maid of the age of xx yeros, and in 
man’s apparell, named Jone, borne in Burgoyno in a toune 
called Drojmiy [Domremy], beside Vaucolour, whicho was a 
greate space a ehamberlein in a comiuen hostrey, and was a 
rtimpe of suche boldnesse that she would course liorsses and ride 
theim to water, and do tliynges that other young maidens 
bothe abhorred and,wer ashamed to do”), avIio — as a Thracian 
(threissa), and always on horseback (equos fatiga'i), and of 
course riding astraddle, like “Jone” (see her hypaethral sta- 
tues in Paris and Orleans, and the representations of the Ama- 
zons 7 ?^/.s‘.n 5;/) — equally wore a kilt, equally neglected the usual 
feminine attire of the hair and equally carried bow and quiver. 

Equos fatig at. Let no one be miitlod — as La Cerda and 
AVagner have been (“ Equos :^ion suos, ait Corrad. His enim si 
uteretur, non laudaretur a eeleritate, neqiie quadraret compa- 
ratio cum Venere pedite,” La Cerda. “ llano ne equity quidem 
insequentes assequi potuerunt, ut refert Servius,” AVagner 
(1861)), and as I was once myself (“Twelve Years’ A^oyage”), 
by Servius's “ suo scilicet cursu,” and the same commentator’s 
story of Ilarpalyce’s fleetness of foot — to think thiit A’^irgil’s 
EQXTos fatigat is equivalent to: outstrii)S horses, runs so fast 
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tl)at liorses are not able to overtake lier, fatigues horses by out- 
running them. The weariness expressed by fatigare, as that 
word is used by the poets, being, as I have shown (1. 284),* not 
the weariness arising from muscular effort, whether of speed or 
of force, but the weariness arising from frequent repetition, 
llarpalj^ee does not fatigue horses by outstripping them in the 
race, by running faster — in that case the fatigue would have 
been expressed by the word f ess us — but Harpalyce rides so 
much as to make horses weary of her and her riding ; or, to 
enter into mimitiao^ keeps perpetually worrying horses with bit, 
spur, and whip. Compare 11. 714 : 


6. 79: 


“ quadriipcdeinque citum forrata ealco fatigat.” 

. . . “ fatigat 

os rabidum, fora corda domans, fingitquo prciiiondo.’* 


Sil. Ill 142 : 


. . . ** spiiinantis equi fora corda fatigans 

cvoliitur porta sublimis Tauroa cristis 
bellator.” 

Juv. 4. 5 : 

“ quid refcrt igitur, quant is iuniciita fatigot [Crispiniis] 
porticibiis? quanta neiiioriini vcctctur iii uinbni 

Val. Fliwc. 3. 20 : 


“ l)indyiua sanguineis famuluni baccbata lactu’tis 
diim voluori quatit aspcr oqiio, .silvasquo fatigsit 
ryzious, ingoiiti praodao dcoeptus aiiiore, 
adsuotuiii I’lirygias doiuinani vectaro per urbes 
opprcsait iaculo rcdciiiitom ad frena leoricni ” 


[/f/tif/ifrfi flip woods hi/ scouring through them on horscharhy . gives 
them no rest u ith his riding']. Prise. Ferieg. 123 : 

“ veluti dra^o 

qui iuga montivagus vastat, silvasque fatigat” 

« 

\^fatigues the woods hi/ scouring /yerpetuaUi/ through theni in pur^ 
suit of his preij : “ montivagus vastat,” the last half of the verse, 
being epexegetic of the first]. Quint, (hirt. 8. 13 : ‘‘ Stabant 

ingentes vaster um corporum moles [elephanti] et de indiistria 
irritatae horrendo stridore auras fatigabant ” \^f(digned the air 
with their (incessant) roaring], Sil. 2. 73: 
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■ * qiiulos Tliroiciao Rliodopf^n I’angacaqiic 
saxosis nciuora alta itigis, (‘iir.si]qii(‘ fatigaiit 
ITebnim, inmipta inaiius ” 

{where it is not with outrunning it, outstripping it in the 
raoe, the Anuizons tire the Hel)rus, but with t)ieir riding con- 
tinually on its hanks ; as appears not merely from the imme- 
diately preceding explicit 

. . . “ anlioluin imptdlero jdaiita 

iM»niipo(l(*iii," 

but from 77. Oo!) : 

“ qiialoa Tlircii'iao <*uni flumina Th«*rmo(limtis 
piilsaiit. ot pictia bollaiitur Aiiiazonea ai-niis,** ^ 

where “ flumina Thormodoiitis pulsant*’ is: cotiotm the 

untera of the ThermodoUy viz., with the noise of the feet of their 
liors<^s galloping on its banks. 8ee Rem. on Tliermodonta 
piilsant,” 11. All this being so, it is not by the word 

fatigue, but by the word worry, that the fatigare of Latin 
poets is to be expressed in English; and Virgil’s uarpai.yck 
quae FATIGAT KQxros is exactly Pindars Stw^imroq Kvpava, 
Pf/th, 9. 7 (ed. Disseii) : 

f6f\co ^oKKatririficn UvBioviKav 
<rvv fiadu(avoi(yiv ayytWwv 
TfKtiTiKparij Xapir^ff(ri yeyutvfiv, 
oKfiiov avhpaf Hita^iwov ffrttpavwfAd K jpxvas. 

[Ihittm. Lpjrit, : “In Siw und Siwicw ist iiehmiich wieder, wie 
in so vielen verben aller sprachen, urspriinglich intransitive und 
transitive, oder genauer immediative und kausative bedeutung 
neben einander, doch so dass jene als die einfachere die grund- 
bedeutung ist ; also Jaulhu Fiir diesen sinn hatten sich aber 
andere wbrter und formen gebildet, untl so ward der kausative 
sinn hwfvn marhm, tvpihpn^ der vorherschende”]. See Rem. on 
“ fatigat,” 1. 284. 

The expression has been both understood and used correctly 
by itippol. Capilupus in his Epigromma dp Lijcida (Grherus, 
DpHtiap pp, Tfahrmu poptarum) : 

HKNUV, AK\KIJ»K.\, 1. 


39 
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“ stemit humi, heu ! pat-rcm Lycidas, dum verhere torto 
concutit, et diiro calce fatigat equiim.*' 

The mistake of the commentators — not only of La Cerda and 
Wagner, above mentioned, but of Cynthius Cenetensis (“ Har- 
palyce fuit puella quaedam ex Thracia adeo velocissima in 
cursu ut superaret equos et transiret flumina’’), Conington 
(“ Servins’s explanation, ‘ fires by ontrnnmng thom^^ is sup- 
ported by the imitation from Silius, just quoted, and coiTe- 
sponds with the story of Ilarpalyce, very circumstantially given 
by Servius”), and Weidner (“ Keiner konnte sie einliolen, aiich 
auf dem schnellsten rosse nicht”) — viz., that Ilarpalyce is re- 
presented in our text as oui stripping horses in fleetness, /.c. as a 
fleet runner, is easily accounted for. First, Venus, who is com- 
pared with her, is on foot, and has her gown tucked up as a 
mcer would ; and secondly, Ilarpalyce herself was noted for her 
fleetness of foot. See Servius as above, and Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, Epist, 8, 11 : 

“ soccos ferro eavo, nec iit soleliat 
laxo pes natet altus in cothurno, 
sed talcs crepidas ligarc cnra, 
quales flarpalycro, vel ilia vinxit 
quae victos gladio procos cocidit. 
perges sic melius volantc sultii, 
si vestigia fasciata nudi 
per summum digiti regant, <dtatis 
firmi ingressibus, atque vinciilonim 
eoncurrentibus ansulis, reflexa 
ad crus per cameram catena siirgat.'* 

These merely accidental coincidences struck the imagination 
of the just-mentioned commentators so forcibly as to cause them 
to overlook those points of the context which put an absolute 
negative on our regarding the coipparison in our text to be that 
of Venus with a foot-racer, viz.; (1), that Venus was in co- 
thurni, boots reaching almost to the knee; whereas foot-racers, 
or persons equipped like foot-racers, either wore no chamsure at 
all, or the lightest, least cumbersome that could be had, as ex- 
emplified by Atalanta’s use of the crepida, Philostr. Min. 15, 
and stated totid(m rerbi^ with respect to Harj>al 3 ^ce hei'sclf by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (see above) : (4), that tiirkissa — espe- 
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cially TiiuEissA placed in the middle between equos and fati- 
CAT — ^points not to the swift runner, but to the Amazon horse- 
woman and horsebreaker, always in all works of art represented 
as booted : ( 8 ), that it is as unlikely it was for the purpose of 
ninning races against them, as it is likely it was for the pur? 
pose of riding them, Harpalyce ran off with the shepherds’ 
horses out of their stalls, Ilygin. Fah, 193 : “ Harpalyce gra- 
viter turn ferens patris mortem, contiilit se in silvas; ibique 
vastando iumentorum stabula, tandem concursu pastorum in- 
teriit:” and (4), that fatigare equos is, as just pointed out, 
not to weary horses by running faster than they are able to run, 
but to weary horses by riding them. In one word, Venus, carry- 
ing a bow, and quiver full of arrows, and wearing cotlMirni— : 
nay, as may be presumed from the equipment of lier sisters, a 
lynx-skin 7 ;<y//(ry — was as like a Tlnmdan horsewoman as she 
was unlike a foot-racer. 

Equos F VTTGAT VOLUC^.REMQUK FUGA PRAEVKUTlTt R iikbrum 
[al, eurum), 80 viewed, has its exact parallel in “ equo praever- 
tere ventos” (12. ii4o) — tlie equos fatigat of tlie former pas- 
sage being the ‘‘ equo ” of tlie latter ; Hie praeveri’ttur of the 
former passage, the praevertere” of the latter; and the heb- 
ru]r [al. Kt RUM) of the former, the “ ventos’’ of the latter. 

Namque, &c. Our author proceeds to show how Venus 
resembled a huntress in the two respects which he had just 
mentioned. She resembled a huntress with respect to her 
weapons (arm a), inasmuch as she carried a bow; and she 
resembled a huntress with respect to her personal appearance 
(os haiutumque), inasmuch as she wore her liair dishevelled, 
and her tunic shortened by a page^ so as to expose the knee, as in 
the statue of the Diana of Gafcii, who will uncover the otlier (her 
left) knee, as soon as she has fastened the clasp of her ifinrinv. 

Habilem : fitting the hand, convenient to be handled, 
handy ; neither unwieldy, nor heavy, nor stiff. Compare 
Callim. Hymn, ad Dmi. 9 : 

• ovU* aircGtf /A€ 7 a ro^ov’ €fioi KvK\onr€5 OKfrous 

avriKa r€Xvri(rovTaif €fiot 8* cvica/Aircs atjufia 

(where the hamly, habi/ix, evicaftirtiQ l)ow, or that which is suited 
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for the female, is contrasted with the or that which is 

suited for the male). Aesoh. Sf*j)t. v. Theh. Chi9 (ed. Blomf.) : 

cxci Bt Katyoirfjy€t €v0trov tnucos 

(where the Scholiast: evOerovy to kvftatrTUKTovy Oavat yap to 
apaXafitiP Xeyovaip oi Arnicot, kui oirXa tOepro, avTi too 
aptXafiop, Horn. Ocf, 5, 23!i. : 

BuKt /i€y 01 ircXcKuy fityayf apfityoy oy voKafiriinv, 

Dedekatque oomam DiFFiJNDEiiE VENTis. Compare Callistr. 
StahiaCy 6 (of the statue of Kaipoc) : icat Z^ft^vpio Tivnaaeivy 
Ttpoc o fiovXoiTOy KaraXiTTwp rrjv KOfirip avcroi/. The picture is 
not that of a lady whose hair has been allowed to fall on her 
shoulders for the sake of effect, or to show off her face to 
advantage, hut of a masculine athletic woman, who neglects 
appearances, and, like a Lacedaemonian virago, does not even 
so much as tie up her hair. Compare Ilor. Cam, 2, 11: 

. . . “ incomptaiii Laeaniao 
more comam.” 

Temit. Phom. 1. 2. 55 : 

“ nihil adcrat adiumenti ad pulchritudinein. 

, capillus passus, nudus pC6, ipsa horrida, 
lacnimac, vestitus turpis, iit ni vis boni 
in ipsa inesset forma, haec foniiam cxtinpfucrcnt.** 

Terent. ffcaiif. 3. 47 ; 

sine auro turn ornatum, ita uti quae omantur sibi, 
nulla mala re esse expolitam nmliebri ; 
capillus passus, prolixus, circum caput 
reiectus ncgligenter.” 

Ovid, Met. 1, 474 (of Daphne) : 

‘‘protinus alter [Apollo] amat; fiigit altera nomen amantis, 
sylvanim latcbns, cuptivarumque feraruni 
exuviis gaudens, innuptaoquo aomula Phoobos. 
vitta coorcebat positos sine lege capillos. 

spcctat [Apollo] inoinatos collo pendero capillos. 
et, * quid si comantur,’ ait. 

et levis impexos R>tro dubat aura capillos.*’ 
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And oiir autlior himself, of Camilla, 11. 576 : 

‘‘ jiro cM'inali auro, pro longae togniitic pallao, 
tigridih exuviae per dorsum a vertice pendent** 

(tlie only confinement of her hair was a tiger’s skin, which 
covered her head, and hung down over lier back). 

How coarse and masculine — ^how repugnant to all notion of 
female beauty — uncombed, untied, dishevelled hair in the female 
sex must have appeared to the ancients, can only be duly 
estimated by those who call to mind how terror-striking and 
martial it was considered by them even in males (see Hor. 
Cam. 7. i/? ; 

hum* et iiU‘oni])tis Curium cupillis 
utilcni hollo tulit, ot (-amilhim 
saova paupertas.’* 

TypllOll : St tK K(U ytVUMV t^tlVtfiOVVTO 

[diffuiidohaiitur veiitis]. Epigr. Dioseoridis, AiifhoL Pal. 0. 

rlriO : 

. . . jjLaiyofififTfiv dous [Atyfl] avffiLOi<ri T/n^a). 

The disguise of Venus, therefore, was complete, nothing being 
less like the queen of love and beauty than the coarse, athletic 
liacedaemonian woman, with her naked knees, untied, uncared 
hair, and hunting dress and accoutrements. 

Nodo, primarily a knot or tyinff; therefore, secondarily, the 
string, cord, band, belt-sash, or ribbon, which is knotted or 
tied, as in the statue of Diana of Gabii, Compare Ilor. Ep. 1. 
i. \)0 : 

“ quo tcncani vultiis imitaiitoni Trotoa nodo I"'* 

Maiiil. 4. 189 (ed. Bentl.) : 

• 

at qiiihiis Kngoiic dixit luisoontihiis acvuiii, 
a])tii nmgistorio, iiodoque coori^ta virgo, 
ah studio diicct iiioi*os, ot pootora doctis 
artihus iiistituot.** 

(Minul. in Proh, vf 01 yh, ronf*. Si) : 


. . . nodus, qui sublovat onsriii. 

all)Uiii jMiiiU'oo port IIS disoriminat o.'*lro.** 
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** hie Viilido librut Ktiideutia 8axa laeerto ; 
hiiic impulsa Icvi torquetur lunceu nodo ” 

[is hurled with a slender cord or string]. Uuint. Curt. 3. 1 : 
(of the Gordian knot) : “ Notahile erat iugum astrietum coni- 
plurihus nodis in seniet ipsos implicntis et celantibus nexus. 
Incolis delude affirmantihus, editam esse oraculo sortera, Asiao 
Iiotituruni, qui inexplieahile vinculum solvisset, cupido incessit 
sortis eius iinplendae. . . . Ille noquaquain diu liictatus 

euni latentibus nodis, ‘ Nihil,’ inqiiit, ‘ interest quomodo solvan- 
tur,' gladioque ruptis omnibus loris, oraeuli sorteni vel elusit vel 
iiiiplevit.” Sil. 4. !2()0 (ed. Hup.) : 

“ o<x‘Uiiil)it SariiK'iis, da vain qui poiicre victor 
cuesariein criiieraque tibi, Gradive, vovcbal 
siuro (‘('rtantcin ct rutiluiii sub vortiee uoduni." 

Affli. 6*. iiOl : 

Rordidus fx humoriN iiodo dependct aiiiictus*’ 

(the right and left sides of his cloak or covering were brought 
together and tied over liis shoulder with a string). Prudent. 
Pevuteph, 10, 886 

“iain inmc swaiuli iloctuR adsit aitifox, 
qui cunctrt iiorit visj ovuin vontiiiia, 
vi*l iioxa ncrvis dispararo vincula, 
date buiic ; tcvuIhir qui iiicdoatuv ossibiis, 
ant fracla nodis sarciens conipagiiict 

(where “nodis sarciens” is r<pairin(j^ making good, not with 
knot^i^ but as a surgeon repaira or tailors with bands or band- 
ages ; on which it is contrary to all rules of the art to make 
even so much as the smallest knot or tying). Nodus is here, 
therefore, the second, under, or lower girdle (page) (qu. : 
viroZwdTripj succingulump, which was anciently and is still used 
to shorten the skirt, and is to be well distinguished from the 
girdle, ^ciKTTijp, zona, cingulum or balteus, which was used for 
the purpose of tightening the skirt round the waist (see the Diana 
of Gabii), and over which, when there was no nodus at hand, or 
not sufficient time to put it on, the skirt was sometimes drawn so as 
to shorten it, and the nodus dispensed with ; Theoor. /r/y//. ?6'. 
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lb (the Maenads pursuing Pentheus, in haste, and without 
putting on a 'page) : 

. . . at S* eSwKoUf 

irgirAat €k (taffrrii >05 €»* tyuvay epvffatrat. 

Stat, I'heb. (of Atalauta hasteniug to dissuade her sou, 

Partlieiiopaeus, from goiug into the battle) : 

. . . “ f iigit silvas pernifior alitc vento 

saxa per et plcnia obstautia ftumina ripis, 
qualiij erat, correpta Hiniis, et vcrtice tlavum 
crinem sparsa Xoto ** .. . . 

(as she was, without waiting to put on a nodus, or making 
further preparation for a race than the mere shortening of her 
skirt by drawing it out in a fold above the zona, as Stated at 
full in the just-quoted passage of Theocritus). Apollon. Ehod. 

a. 868 : 

€K Se OupaCf Kuivffa [Me(l<?a] Boi\s €ir€ 0 rj(rar* airriyris. 

<Tw Se 01 aju<piiro\oi Sotat tKartpOey cjSi^cray. 
auTt) 8* rjyt' cSeicro, Kai ttnrotrirov ijuLaarOKiriv 
8c^(T€pi}, f Aa€i^ 8« 8t* atrreos* ai 8c 817 oAAai 
afiipivo\ot ireipiyOos etpavrofitiyat fieromtrBe 
rpo)x«ov evpeiay Kar afia^iroy’ av 8c ^irwvas 
AcittoAcous Acuktjs €Triyouyi$os axpis aeipov. 

(\)i.i.EOTA : not merely tiglitened, viz. round the waist, but 
at the same time, yiortened, gathered, tucked up ; colligere 
being tlie appropriate — I may almost say the modhta — term for 
sliortening ladies’ dress ; Ovid, Amo)\ iS, 2, 2o : 

“ sed iiiniium deiiiir^su iiiceiit tibi pallia torrao. 
colligi’ ; vel digitis on ogo tollo niois.” 

Ovid, Art. Amat. 1. 15,1 : 

pallia si torrao niniiniii deiiiissa iaot'buiit, 
collige, ct immiinda sediihis offer humo.” 

Ovid, Fast. 1. 507 : 

‘•ilia supor suras tuniouiii oolleota uiinistrat.” 

Any doubt tliat Venus, in her character of huntress, is repre- 
sentfed as wearing her gown or dress drawn out over a j)aye^ 
and by lliat means so shoitened as to expose the knee, wdll 
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disappear on ooinpariiig the terms here employed with those 
employed by Lueaii, 2. 362 : 

** baltcus huud Hnxos gcnnnis aclstrinxit ainictiiM/’ 

where it is balteus, not nodus, the cincture round the waist 
under the bosom being meant, the outside or visible cincture, 
which, in full dress — and especially in the full dress of a bride — 
was of some considerable breadth, and therefore was occa- 
sionally (as here by LTican) called balteus, bolt. On the 
contrary, the cincture spoken of in our text — not being this 
visible cincture under the bosom, but another lower down, over 
which the dress was drawn out all round so as to hang down 
over it, and hide it — had no breadth, and was no more than a 
mere string or cord, Avliich, fastened by a knot on itself, was 
denominated from this knot, its principal character, nodus; 
exactly as our modern rrarat is, from the same principal 
character, denominated a tie. Further, in Jjucan^s description it 
is “ adstriuxit,” not “ collegit,’’ the effect of the balteus being 
only to tighten, and scarcely at all or appreciably to sliorton 
the dress ; while on tlie other hand, in VirgiFs description, it is 
coLLEcn’A, not astricta, the effect and object of the nodus not 
being so much to tighten, as to shorten, tuck iij), the dress. Still 
further: the balteus (being on account of its breadth not easily 
knotted, and being, besides, liable to be injured by a knot), re- 
quires a fastening; and this fastening, being exterior and visible, 
should be of an ornamental kind. Hence, in Lucan’s descriidion , 
“ geniniis,’^ the gemmed buckle or clasp of the belt. On the 
other hand, the page (being a mere string, over wliicli the dress 
is drawn out so as to hang down over it and cover it) re(piires 
neither ornament nor buckle, but is tied or knotted on itself? 
and thus becomes and is, as termei by Virgil, a nodus. 

The two girdles or cinctures expressly stated by Claudiaii 
in 3 Cons. 8ti/ir/i. to have been worn by the nymphs of 
Diana can have been no other than the broad balteus or zona, 
above, just under the breast, and the narrow nodus, or string, 
below, just over the haunch : 

. . . •* (iiigiila vcsluiu 

crure tcmis ponder*' vctanl. 
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So also tlie two girdles assigned by the same poet to Diana 
herself, Itapt, Prots, : 

“<*nspiitur gciiiiiio vostis Goi-tyiiia einetii 
poplitt*. fiisa tonus.” 

Ill both of tlieso passages Claudian, ascribing the shortening of 
the dress to tlio operation of tlie two cinctures, is less correct 
than our author, who ascribes this effect to the second one only. 

In the Mmvo Porhonwo, 0. fi(\ is a copy of a picture 
discovered at Pompeii, in which are represented two “pocilla- 
tori’’ (pincernae), each with his tunic so shortened by a paye 
as to expose his knees. The following is the account given of 
tliem by the describer of the picture : “ Portano essi un befrettino 
frigio in testa, i coturnetti a’ piedi, ed indossano azzurra tunica 
succinta e senza manichc.’’ In these figures, as in by far the 
greater number of the succinctae figures which have come 
down to us from anti(iuity, the page appears only from its effect on 
the dross, being itself liid from view by tlio dress which is drawn 
out over and hangs down in a fold in front of it : Spaii- 

lieim (ad Callimach. Hymn, in Diananiy verso 11) gives two 
figures of Diana, each with two girdles (an upper one, the zone 
or girdle pi^operly so called ; and one lower down, the page ) ; 
one of the figures beiiig from a Milylenean, and the other from 
an Epliesian medal (the latter of the age of Antoninus Pins). 
In both figures the knees are bare ; in both figures tlie effecit of 
the two belts is very plain-^f the upper to tighten, and of the 
h'wer both to tighten and shorten the skirt; and in both figures 
the sinus of the skirt is drawn out between the two belts, and 
hangs down in front of the lower one so as completely to cover 
it. There are, however, exceptions to the rule ; and in the 
statue of Diana (No. 022), in the Vatic**xn Museum, Chamber of 
tlie Pigae, tlie less complete overhij^ping and lianging down of 
the dress in front allows you to see the page just where it is 
knotted. 

TJie exposure of the legs implied in the expression ‘^suc- 
ciucta Diana/' and in similar literal applications of the term 
succinct us (applications carefully to be distingidslied from 
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tlwj loose ami general a})pHeati()ii of the same term at Yerae 
627) has been placed before the eyes in a very lively manner 
by Ovid, Met. lo. 00 J : 

“ (jiijiHii aiicciiK^tis, iibi trux iiiaibiliit Kiiriia, 
iiiiininim pinetis fiiiiit.” 

Whoever has been in a pine wood will require no further eom- 
inent on succdncta, in its literal application to the female 
dress. A pine wood is indeed a wood of bare legs. Let no one 
say that Ovid is iiot a poet, or subscribe to Dryden’s most Un- 
just opinion of liim. lie was a more natural, more genial, 
more cordial, more imaginative, more playful poet not only 
than Dry den, but than our author, or any other Latin poet. 
His stjde, besides, is a very model of simplicity and perspicuity ; 
wliile every second or third sentence of Virgil suggests, like 
an oracle or spliiiix-riddle, every meaning except the meaning in- 
tended by the author, or — to use an illustration more flattering 
both to my author and tlie learned men who have occupied 
themselves now nearly for two thousand years in expounding 
him — reflects, like a crystal witli many facets, a different pris- 
matic colour to the eye of every different beholder. 

In (riulio Itomano’s painting of T/ie MimH and Apollo dancing^ 
preserved in the Pitti palace, Florence, where I saw it (Oct., 
1864), all the Muses, as well as Apollo himself, are represented 
as “ succiiicti,’’ andenjirt — or, in tlie parlance of modern toilette, 
wearing p(fgef { — and with their knees exj^osed. I have myself 
seen peasant women in Italy returning from work in the fields, 
so succiiictae,' ’ wearing a second or lower girdle, or page, 
between which and the ordinary girdle their long skirts were 
partially pulled out, so as to overhang the lower girdle all 
round by some four or five inches, and expose the knee, exactly 
as wo must imagine the skirt o( Gleini^s milkwoman to have 
been drawn out between her two girdles, and her knee more or 
less exposed, as she tripped along with her four gallons of milk 
in a pail on her head : 

*• iiHchlassig aufgoHrhiirzt, zwo giiilcl iiin d«i Icib, 
iiul* luichten fussoii j;iug ein aitig bauerweib 
fnihmorgcns luicli dcr stadt, iind Iriig jiiif jlircm kopfe 
vier stul)ch(*n sibsse milfrh in ednem gvossicii topfe, 
sie lief und wolltc gern 'Kaiift milch !' am ersten .s<-hrein. 
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Oil a majolica plate (SoutJi KeiiHiugton Museiuu, London, No. 
2627), date about a. n. 1500, subject. The Judgment of Solomon y 
one of the two women is plainly and the other indistinctly 
represented as wearing this double or sub-cincture. In both, the 
skirt is shortened by being drawn out between the two belts, so 
as to hang down over the lower one, as in the Gabian Diana. 

Flueni'KS. Not floinmjy in the sense of honey or blown about 
with the wind; but flowing y in the sense of longy reaching down to 
the Ject, Her dress, but for tlie nodus or pagCy had descended 
to her feet, and accordingly did so descend when she threw oft* 
her assumed character, verse 408 : 

. . . “ podos vcstis dejinxil ad iinos.’* 

To pm-sue the contrast pointed out above, the bride’s dress is not 
fluens, but short, ^‘haudfliixos amietus.” There is thus in 
Lucan’s line, p. 616, a tally for every word in Virgil’s — ‘*bal- 
teus ” for NODO, Iluxos ” for fluentes, “ adstrinxit ” for col- 
LECTA, and “ amietus” for sixes. 

Nuda (jexu, the effect of xono sinus coj.lecta fi.uextks. 
The picture presented by Virgil in ^ the words nuda genu, 
NODoguE STMTS couLECTTA FLiTENTKs is thus the pi’ccise picture 
])resented by Ovid, Met, 10. : 

“niuln genu, vi'stoiii litii sucM*incta Dinnae,” 
and more briefly, Fanf. 1. : 

. . . ** super 8urn» tunicaiii collccjta” . . . 

Compare also ( ’hristodorus, Descriptio Statiiarumy fL iiOSy in 
Anthol. Pal. (of the statue of Diana) : 

nfv 5’ €iri yovwp 

vapBfviov \tyv<aTov ttva^wadfia’a 

KM rpixos axpriBtf/iPOP aviffitpri ttKokop avpaiSt 

and Callim. Hymn, in Dian.y (quoted above : 

c/ao< S' €UKa/nirfS afjufia, 

KM €s yovu ptexpt 

% ^uiVPotrdM Ktyptarop. iv' aypia Brjpia kmpoo. 
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325-328. 

HKUS LNQUIT lUVENKS MONSTRATp; MEARIJM 
VIDISTIS Sr QUAM IIW KRUANTEM FORTE SORORUM 
JSUCCINCTAM rilAHETRA ET MACULOSAE TKGMINE EYNXTS 
AUT SPUMANTTS APRI CURSUM CLAMOKE PRKMENTEM 


“ Jloda I riff sio ziUTsst, sagt. juiigliiigp, ob ihr vielloiflit bier 

iiieiiicr gespiflinmiii cine geschn.'* (Voss). 

This is inconxet. Monstrate is not ‘‘ say,” but direct me^ give 
me iiistruetions (viz., wliere to find her) ; precisely tlie Greriiiaii 
tveiisen. CWipare 4. 497 : 

. . . “ aboleiv nct'amli 

cuneta viri luoiiuinenta iubet moustrutquc sacordos” 

[/rmY mich: orders me; instructs me, enjoins]. 9. 44 : 

. , . “ coiifcrre iiiamim pudor iraque moiistrat” 

[dictates]. 11. 892 : 

‘‘ iiionstrat amor verus patriae . 

[dictates, enjoins]. The rcfpiest monstrate is respectful, inas- 
mu(?li as monstrare, like the German Rmry/, is the act of a 
person Avho has either knowledge, or authority, or both. 

SoRORUM. Not literally, sisters by relationship of blood, but 
sisters by occupation, viz., of hunting. This and no other must 
be the meaning, for while it was easy for Aeneas and Achates 
to recognise by similarity of equipment a sister huntress, it 
would have been very difficult fpr them to recognise a sister by 
birth. No commentator, so far as I know, has taken any notice 
of the word except Servius, to whose, as it stands, enigmatical 
comment : “ Non tanqnam nota sit illis soror, sed ut est in con- 
suetudine,” add the words: .sererm,” and the 

old grammarian will have given his author’s sense, hit off in a 
single woi*(l l)y Voss — ineiner gespielinnen eine.” Compare 11. 
820 (of Camilla^ : 
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“ turn sir*, expirana Accam, ex aeqiialibiis imam, 
alloqiiitur : iida ante alias quae sola Camillao, 
qiiicum paitiii curas ; atque hnee ita fatiir : 

‘ liactemis, Area soror, potiii.’ ” 

There is a precisely similar use of the French soeur soeiirs tie 
chnrite”), of the English mter (“sisters of charity”), of the 
Italian .suomy and of the German schwestev. 

SufCINCTAM PIIARETRA ET MACULOSAE TEOMINE EYXCIS AT T 
spiiMANTis APRi cuRsuM ci.AMORE PREMENTEM. “ Qiiidam tamon 
LYNCis CURSUM a comniuni accipiunt,” Priscian, Iunt, 17. 101 ^ 
i,e. as if the structure were: premexiem ci rsum maculosae 
TEGM iXE LYXcis AUT spuMAXTis APKi. To the “ quidam ” of 
Priscian may be added a correspondent of the Gdttingen^P////o- 
hgiis (15. 553)^ wlio thus puts forward his objections to the 
received and more obvious construction piiaretra et macui.osae 
TEGMIXE LYXCIS ; “ Aus zwei griiiiden ist iinstatthaft in die- 

sem ganzem verse, wie bislier, eine schilderung des voransge- 
setzteii costums anzuerkonnon : 1, well tliierfelle iiberliaupt bei 
antiken dichtern keine tracht fiir jagerimien sind; 2, wegon des 
dann unvermeidlichon, schiefen gegensat/ces voii kkrantem und 
CURSUM PREMEXTEM,” — ^tlie former of which arguments is hn 
little likely to recommend itself to any one wlio calls to mind 
either the Aiithia of ^Xenophon of Ephesus, or tlie Daplmo of 
Ovid, or Virgil’s own Camilla, all of whom are dn^ssed in skins 
of wild beasts [Xenoph. Ephrsiac. 1. 2 : Hi/ to kuWo^ 
AvOetag oiov Oavfxaoai Kat iroXu rag aXXag vntfUpaXXero Trap- 
Otvovg* erij ptv recrarapaKaiSeKa tyeyorei, ifvSki S’ ciurijc to awpa 
tir tyfiOficjiia, koi o rou axi]^aTog KotTpog ttoXuc wpav awt- 
l^dXXeTo* Kopi] ^av0t}y ij TToXXii KaOiipfvri, oAcyij TreTrXtyjueri], npog 
Tr)v Tutv avejLLuiv ffiopav Kivovfiunj' o^OuXfwi yopyoi, (puiSpoi ptv wg 
Koptig, ipofSepoi S' wg awrppopog' toOt/g, \trMp aXovpy ttg^ Zwarug 
(ig yovv, pexpi ftpa\iovwv KuOttpivogy vtjiptg TTfpiKfiptvii], ywpv^ 
Tug avrippevog, ro^ci, ottAq, OKOvreg (JiHioptvoiy Knveg iiropivot. 

Ovid, Met. 1. U75 : 

silvaruin latebris, raptivaniiiiqiio forMnmi 
exuviis ^aiidmis, iimiiptat^qiK' ueinula Pli(wl)fs.” 
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Am. 11. r,76 : 

“ pro (‘rinali aum, pro lonpao trgmine pallae, 
tigridis rxuviao per dorsum a vertiee pendent”], 

as the latter to any one who finds it easier to picture to him- 
self a woman eithpr wandering or hunting, than a woman both 
wandering and Imnting. I have only to add, as against the 
revived and in favour of the received construction and interpre- 
tation, that it is a very meagre picture of a huntress which pre- 
sents distinctly to the eye no part of her dress or equipment 
except only her quiver. Hardly more meagre were that of Paris 
[7/. 3. i7j without his leopard’s skin on his slioulder w'hen ho 
steps forth before the ranks to dial leu go the bravest of the 
Achivi, or that of Hercules waging war against the Styinphal- 
ides without his lion’s hide. 

SuCCIXCTAM PIIARETRA ET MACUl.OSAK TKGMINE I.YXCIS, aS 

7. 187 : “ Quirinali lituo, parvaque .... succinctus trabea.” 
Georg. J^. : 

“ iimbao auro, piotis incdnctne pollihus amlair.” 

Srccixci'AM MAcur.'osAK TEGMixE LYxcis. Compare Anthol. 
Pa!. 71. UO (cd. Diibner), of the child Cleodenius playing the 
bac(^hanal : 

TjyiSe Kai (Ttiktoio ^oprfv efuararo vtOpov. 

SurciNfTAM. “ Instructum, vel iit alii dicunt, in cinguloha- 
bentem pharetrani et pellem,” Servius. Ileyne and Wagner 
are of the opinion of Servius’s “ alii ’’ — the fonner observing : 
“ SuniNCTAM PHARKruA, lit ghidio, ferro, succinctum dicimus 
. . . Sed mecingere est interduiu instriiere ita, ut cinctus ope 
adiungamus rem. Pliaretra autem liumeris pendot cingiilo 
vincta;” and the latter, mcchigi h. 1. significat instrui aliqua 
re ita ut ea cinctus t>pe adiungatur.” I agree with Servius 
against Servius’s “ cJii,” and Jteyne and Wagner, who have 
followed them. SucdxcT VM docs not signify how the nymph 
wore either pharetra or lynx-skin, but merely that she wore 
them, was equipped with them ready for action, with them on ; 
the notion of readiness for action being suggested by the sub, 
expressive, in literal succinct us, of under or second girding pre- 
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liminary to active exertion. See Item, on “ nodo sinus colleota 
fluentes/’ 1. 324. Exactly parallel is 7. 188 ; 

“ ipse Quirinali lituo, parvaque sedebat 
siiecinctiis trabca, laevaqiie ancile j^frobat 
Picus equum domitor,** 

where Picus is represented not as wearing either litiius or 
trabea in a girth or belt, but as ecpiipped with lituus and 
trabea; exactly as in our text Venus is represented not as 
wearing either quiver or lynx-skin in a belt, but as equipped 
with both. The mistake both of Servius’s “ alii” and of Ileyiie 
and Wagner is that inveterate one of taking in a strict, narrow 
and special sense that which is meant loosely and generally, and 
here, as so often elsewhere, ignoring that in which tj^e life 
whether of poetry or prose eliiefly consists, viz., metaplior. No- 
thing is more common than tliis metaphorical use of succinc- 
tus. See Prudent. F-v/vhom, : 

“ qiiani [rudicitiain] pat Has siu-oiiKda far-cs Sodomita Lil/iMo 
aggn'ditur, j)iceain(iuo ardonti siilplnirr pinimi 
ingorit in faciciii, piidibundnquc luniina ilaiiiinis 
appetit, et tetrotontat sutfundore funio” 

(where the ‘‘ faces” with which Libido is represented as “ suo- 
cincta” (equipped and ready for action) can by no possibility bo 
eitlier girt round her waist, or suspended in a belt over her 
shoulder, and can only be lield in her hand). Acn. 10, (iiHf ; 

. . . “ agens liiomcm niinbo sliced neta j)or auras.” 

Claud, de Laud, Sftlich, 1, 17 U • 

. . . “ luillis siiccincta Ceraunia niinbis.” 

Cic. de Leg. Agrar. 2. : ‘‘Leleta Cartliago est, quod cum 

hominum copiis, turn ipsa natura et loco, succincta portubus, 
annata muris, excurrere ex Africa, imminere ita fru(;tuosissimis 
insulis populi Romani videbatur.” Sil. 10. 480 : 

“ ille, ope Maeonia et i>opulo Hucciiictus Etrusco.” 

And, still more metaphorical, Stat. Sih\ o. 1. 70 : 

“ vidit quippe pii iuvenis navaiuqiic quietciu, 
iiitactainqiic fidcni, succinetaque pectora cinis, 
et vigilcs sensus, et digna evolvere tantas 
.sobria cordn vices. ” 
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Stat. Theh. S, Jf^o : 

. . . “ at vi^il oiinii 

faina sono varies reruiii succiiiota tumultiis 
ante volat cnirniin.*' 

Petron. 5 : 

Ills aninnim siicringc bonis, sic fluniine largo 
plenus, ricrio def nudes pectore vcvba.” 

Pseiido-Egesippufi, ExcuL HirrosoL 1 : Eo die clarus mili- 
tiae gestis Antigonus doiiium revertitur, ot . . . illioo ad teni- 
plum — ecquid enim praeferret roligioni ? ut erat succinotuH 
ornatu bellico, et circiiiiifusiis coraitatu pari tendit.” Sid. Ap. 
Epi. 1, 2 (of Theodoric, king of the Goths) : “ in succinctis regnat 
vigor ilihus” [qu. : tidt/y tight, ready for action ?'] In all 
these passages succinctus is to be taken, not at all literally as 
niidev’-ghi or Avearing a page, but more or less generally as 
meaning having something on the person so as to be ready for 
action with it on. Even in the case of the (yWaunian moun- 
tains and of (Carthage, personified Ceraunia and personified 
Carthage are represented, the former as having her storm-clouds, 
the latter her ports on, ready for action with them, viz., Ceraunia 
to thunder and lighten, (Carthage to i:)Ounce upon Sicily. 

Besides these reasons for attributing to succinctam a figur- 
ative or general, not at all a literal and special sense, there is 
the fiuther reason that our author, having just des(*ribed Venus 
lierself as wearing her dress tucked up by means of a nodus, 
could not Avell Avitliout a sameness indicative of Avant of inven- 
tive resources have described her sister as carrying either her 
quiver or her lynx-skin in a cingulum. BetAveen the cingu- 
lum and tlie nodus there had been too great a resemblance, 
too great a Avant of contrast. Our text exhibits no such meagre- 
ness of invention, llife sister being not only, like Venus, a 
huntress, but recognisable as Venus’s sister, should be di’essed 
and accoutred in every essential respect like Venus herself 
[compare Georg. 4- 


“ Cleioquo et Beroi? soror, Oecanitides anibae, 
ambae aiiro, pictis iiK-inctiie pollibiis anibae,” 
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and tiie two brothers armed alike, 12. 342 : 


025 


. . . oinimiH 

liiibnifsidafl, (IbiutuiiH iitquo Lachin, qiios ImbranuH qMt* 
mitriorat Lycia, panbusqui^ ornaverat arnuH, 
vf'l oonfon*e niaiiuiii, vol oquo prarvorton* vaiittw 

also (IJlaiid. ^ Conn, Honor. rW6 (of Oastor anti Pollux) : 

hand aliter siinmio gpmini cum patrc liaaunos, 
progenies Ledaea, sedent ; in utroque nducent 
fratcr, utroque soror : simili ehlaniys effluit niu*o; 
t»tollali paritor <'rines’*], 

should caiTy bow and arrow, wear her hair loose, her dress 
tucked up, and be shod with Tyrian buskins ; but, at tlje same 
time, there should be as much variety as possible in tlie account 
given of the similar equipments. While Venus, therefore, 
is described as having hung her bow from her slioulders, 
Venus’s sister is described as equipped with a tjuivei* — precisely 
the same accoutrement, viz., that of bow and quiver full of 
arrows (both hung on the shoulders), being inetint in both 
cases; and while tlie shortness of Venus’s skirt (ndd.v okxu xo- 
DOQUE SINUS coLLFXTA FLUENTKs) is particularly specified, the 
materials are specified of her sister's pa/ln (mauuuosae tkgmine 
i.YNCis) ; precisely the same lynx-skin palloy tucked-up tiinhff, 
and naked knee being, however, meant in both instances. It 
had been mere tediousness and trifling to go as minutely into the 
remaining particularities of the sister's equipment as had been 
already gone into with respect to Venus ; and the reader is loft 
to conclude the similarity of the remaining particulars from the 
similarity of those mentioned, from souokum, and especially 
from the vknatrix of Venus.dilated in the case of tlie sister 

into SPXJMANTIS APRl CURSUM CLAMOUE PUEMKNTEM. Ill this 

way only have we the full picture intended by our author, 
viz., that of Venus in lynx-skin j)a/la, tucked-up tunim^ and 
Tyrian buskins, and long dishevelled hair ; with bow and 
quiver full of arrows hung from her shoulder, hunting the 
wild boar, and inquiring fitmi Aeneas whether he had liap- 
))ened to meet her sister, easily reciignisablr^ by her similar 

IIKMtY, VOf„ I. JO 
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equipment and similar occupation. See Rem. on “ ferro 
accincta,” 2. 614. 

If there is any defect in the description, it is in the applica- 
tion of succixcTAM in a general and figurative sense to a per- 
son who is at the same time indicated by the whole account to 
be sued net a — tucked up, in the special and literal sense. 
That there is this defect in the description, so far from being 
an objection to our understanding the description as just 
explained, is rather an argument for the correctness of the 
explanation ; such ill-considered use of a term in a figurative 
sense, where it might be expected to be used literally, or in 
a literal sense, where it might be expected to be used figura- 
tively, 'being of so usual occurrence in our author as almost 
to seem to be the rule, not the exception. See Rem. on ‘‘ illius 
noctis,” 2. 361 ; on “ mons improbus,” 12. 687 : also on “ cavum 
conversa cusj)ide montem,” 1. 85. 

Tkgmine lyxcis : not the covering (skin) of a lynx, but the 
covering (dress) of the huntress, made of lynx, i. c. of lynx-skin. 
Compare 11. 576 : 

“ pro crinali aiiro, pro longac loginino pallao, 

Tigridis exuviae per dorsum a vertic-e pendent/’ 

See Rem. on “ tegmine lupae,” verse 279, above. 

That the lynx-skin was used as a covering for the person 
appears from Horn. Hymn, in Pana, 33 : 

. . . \ai<f>os S’ ciri votra 

\vyKos tx^i [Pan] ; 

and as saddlecloth, from Stat. Theb. k- : 

** cornipedem trepidos suetum praevertere cervos 

vclatum gcinina deicctii lyncis 

[Parthenopacus] agebat.” 

Adt stomantis apr| cuksum clamork prementkm. Com- 
pare Val. Flocc. 8. 261 : 

“ Absyrtus subita praeceps cum classo parentis 
advchitiir, profugis infestam lampada Graiis 
concutiens, diramque premens clamore sororem” 

[pursuing his sister with shouts]. 
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NULLA TUARUM AXJDfTA MIHT NKQUK VISA SOKOIIUM 
O QUAM TE MEMORKM \ IRfiO XAMQUK T£AUI) TIBI VULTUS 
MORTALIS NEC VOX TIOMINEM SONAT O DEA CERTE 
AN PHOEBI 80R0R AN NYMPHARUM SANGUINIS UNA 
SIS FELIX NOSTRI^MQIIE LEVES QUAECUMQUK LAHOREM 

r.iJt, LECT. {pumt.) 

NI?LLA TUARUM AUDITA Mllfl NKaUE VISA SOUOUUM. 

O, QUAM TK MKMOIIKM, VlllftO ! NAMQUK IIAUI) TIBI VUI/l'l'S 
MORTALIS, NEC VOX HOMINBM SOXAT. O, DEA, CEllTK : 

AX 1‘HOKIII SOROH, AX NYMPHABUM SAXfiUINIS UXA ; 

SIS FELIX, .... II.*IIuillS. 

XULLA TUARUM AUDITA MIHI XEQUE VISA SOKORUM. 

O (qUAM TE MRMOREM ?) VIRGO. XAMQUR IIAUD TIBI VUI.Tl.'S 
MORTALIS, XEC VOX IIOMIXEM HOXAT. O DEA, CERTE ; 

(ax rilOKJII SOHOR, AX NYMPJIARU.M SANGUIXIS UNA ?) 

SIS FELIX 

N. Heins. (Amsterd, 1670). 

NULLA TUARUM AUDITA MIIII, NKQUK VIKA SOKORUM. 

O QUAM TE MEMORKM VIRGO I** XAMQUK hAUD TIBI VULTUK 
MORTALIS, NEC VOX HOMIN' KM 80XAT. O DEA CERTK : 

AX I'HOKBI SOROR, AX NYMPHARUM SANGUINIS UXA ? 

SIS FKLix, .... La Cerdii. 

NULLA TUARUM AI.'DITA MIHI NEQUE VISA SOKORUM, 

O, QUAM TE MEMORKM ? VIRGO; XA.MQUK HAUD TIBI VUI.TUS 
MORTALIS, NEC VOX IIOMINEM 80XAT ; O, DEA CERTE; 

AX PHOEBI SOKOB ? AN NYMPI^ARI^M SANGUINIS UNA 

SIS FELIX, .... lleyiie. 

NULLA TUARUM AUDITA MIHI NEQUE VISA SOKORUM, 

O— QUAM TE MEMORE.M, VIRGO ? NAMQUE HAUD TIBI VULTUS 
3IORTAL1S, NEC VOX H0.M1N|.M SOXAT,' O, DEA CERTE; 

AN PHOERI SOROR ? AX NYMPHARUM SANGUINIS UXA ? 

SIS FELIX, .... • 

Wagner (ed. Heyne, and 1861), followed by (Bonington. 

NULLA TUARUM AUDITA MIHI NEQUE VISA SOROIiUM, 

O — QUAM fE MEMOREM, VIRGO ? NAMQUE HAU [«ip] TIRI VULTUS 
MORTALIS, NEC VOX HOMINEM SONAT ; O DEA CERTE, 

AX PHOEBI SOHOR? AX NYMPH AHUM SANGUINIS UXA ? 

SIS FELIX, .... Ilibbeek. 


46 * 
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Nui.la — FKMX. Pirnt, the period placed by both the 
Heinsii at sokorum is incorrect — politeness and respect for tlie 
goddess requiring the address o quam te mkmorExM: virgo to 
form part of Aeneas’s first sentence, and on no account to be 
deferred to his second. Secondly, 0 belongs not to virgo, 
but to QUAM TE MKMOiiEM, and converts those words, viz., quam 
TE memorem — not of themselves sufficiently plainly an exclama- 
tion — ^into the plain exclamation : o quam te memorem ! “ 0 

whom shall I call you ! ” ?. e. “ 0 how shall I address you ! ” 
The dash, therefore, placed after the 0 by Wagner (ed. Heyn., ed. 
1861), followed by Ribbeck and Conington, is no less subver- 
sive of the moaning than the i>arenthetie marks between which 
quam Tft memorem has been placed by Nich. Heinsius. The 
words ask no question, require no answer: only compliment the 
person to wh(im they are addressed, by tlie doubt which they 
express whether she was not a being of a superior order. And 
thirdly, the second 0 is not exclamatory, not a repetition of 
the former, but invocatory, 0 (thou) ; and here Aeneas pauses, 
and, doubting no longer that it is a goddess to wliom he is 
speaking, adds dea CER'i'E, and then pausing again and inter- 
jecting parenthetically ax fhoeri sorok an nympiiarlm san- 
guinis UNA (whether Diana or one of the nymphs), prefers his 
prayer: sis femx (and whatsoever goddess thou art), qoae- 
UUNQUE, LEVE.S. Ill all this (as in the Homeric original, Od, 
6*. I!f9 : 

yowov/jLai <r€, avafftra, Otos yv ns rj Pporos tcriri' 
ii fitp ns B€Os c(r(n, rot ovpayoy tvpvv €xov<riy, 

AprffiiSi (Tc tyuy€f Atos Kovprj fityoKoio^ 

€i9os Tf fitytBos tc ^urfy r a 7 xto'Ta tiaxa* 
ci Jc ns €(r<ri fiporuv, rot tsci xBoyt yateToovartyyj 

there is no question, neither in 'iAN phoebi sokor, nor in an 
nympharum sanguinis una ; merely the request that the god- 
dess whom he is addressing — whether she be Diana, or one of 
the nymphs, or whatever other goddess she be — maybe propitious 
to him ; and the graceful compliment of the ascription of divinity 
is paid to Venus without the reader’s being reminded by the 
terms in which it is conveyed of the intfirroffatoire of a tramp or 
desperado by a Freneli or Austrian commissary of police. 
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B39 


0 DBA CERTE, AN PlIOKUI .SDROK, AN NYMIMIARUM SAN- 
GUINIS UNA, SIS FELIX, RS 3. 261: 

. . . exposcere paeom 
81 VO (leac, scu »iiit dirac obHooenaequo volueros.'* 

Virgo, vooative, exactly our lady^ and equally applicable to 
deity or mortal. Compare Hor. OlL d. ^2 (addressing Diana) : 

“ iiiontiuiti custoa nemorumqiie Virgo, 
quau laboruntca utero pucllas 
ter vocata audis, adiiniaquc Ictho, 
diva triformis.** 

Nkc vox hominkm sonat. See Aesch. SepLc. Thcb. : 

. . Q KOJULTTOS S* OU KUT* av9pO»KO¥ i^pOVU. 

m 

Uuo sun CAEi.o, QUiHUs ORBis IN ORIS. Under what dcy, in 
what land we are^ the sky and the land making up the ubi. Com- 
pare Sil. 8. 69 (of Anna) : 

** non caeli, non ilia noli, non gnura culeutu ii 
Sidunis in Latia trepidabat nauf raga terra.’* 


339. 


llAUi) KQUIOEM TALI ME IIIGNOK liO.NURE 


Not referring specially to MUi/r v riui an te aras, &c., but gene- 
rally to tiie whole of Aeneas’s speech ascribing divinity to her 
— as we would say : you do ^ftie too much honour. Compare 3. 
474: 

“ qiuMii Pluiebi iiitorpres iimlto cuiiipollat liouort*.” 


Sil. 2. 483 : 

‘‘ qiiani tali alloquitur Ncjnieat* pacator lionoie,” 

* 

in which last extimple we liave not merely the “ honoi*e” of our 
text, but the “ tair’ also. 
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With the interview between Aeneas and his mother on the 
African coast, compare the meeting, in the Syrian desert, of 
Zosimus with St. Mary of Egypt, Leben ttnd Thaten der HviU 
igen (9th April) “ Zosimus .... thut einen blick auf sie, und 
sieht sie ganz mit hellem glanze umgeben ; erschrickt davor und 
meint, es ware entweder ein geist oder ein gespenst. Sie aber 
wendet sich zu ihm und spricht : ‘ Icli bin weder ein geist nooh 
ein gespenst, sondern ich binstaub und asche, nicht wiirdigdas 
tageslieht anzuschauen, ’ ” 


343. 


(illNTS INTriACTAIUl.K UKI.I.O 


VAR. LMCT. 

INTKACTABILK. Having neglected, until the opportunity had passed, to search 
for this word in the MSS., I am unable to state more concerning it, than 
that it is the reading I of the Mf.dicean, as edited by Foggini ; 11 of 
the cod. Canon, (liutler) ; 111 of Servius (ed. Lion) ; of Aseensius, of the 
codices of Picrius generally, as appears from his exception ; “in codd. 
aliquot antiquis, iNsurEKAiULE legitur;” of Junta; of P. Maiiut. ; 1). 
Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyne ; Thiel; AVagn.; Jahn; Forb. ; 
Siipfle ; Ribb. ; Coningt. 

TNSVFEHAB 1 .LE 11 several MSS. of no note, cited by Heyne, 111 Doiiatus, 
probably a mere confusion of this place with 4. 40. 

0 VaU, Vet\, >S7. Ga/l 


(tknus IXTRACTAJHLE BKv.Lo. Wugiier is wroiig ; these words 
belong to the immediately preceding finks IiIMYci, precisely as, 
Aen. “ genus insuperabile hello*’ belongs to the imme- 

diately preceding “ Gaetulae urbes;’* and precisely as, Grat. 
Falisc. OynPij. 15U : 

•* sunt qiti Seras [canes] aluiit, genus iiitractabilis irnc, 
nl contm faciles, niagniqiie Lyraonis .irnxis/’ 
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‘‘ genus iiitractabilis irae” belongs to the immediately preceding 
“ Seras alant.’’ It is as if Virgil had said : “ Here^ indeed, are 
the peaceable Tyrians, but there are the fierce warlike Libyans.”* 


344-300. 

IMPERIUM 1)11)0 TYRIA REGIT URHK PROFECTA 


. . . SED SUMMA SEUUAR FASTIGIA RERUM 

HUIC CONIUX SYCHAEUS ERAT DITISSIMUS AGRI 

PHOENICUM 

CUI PATER INTACTAM DEDERAT PRIMISQUE lUGARAT 
OMINIHUS 


Two Virgilian commentators, Botlie and Van Ghent — alleging 
that the expression regere imperium is not to be found in 
any other Latin writer — eject regit frpm the text, and substi- 
tute gerit. Even were the allegation true, the example is not 
to be followed, first, because REGvr is the reading of all the 
MSS.; secondly, because the expression regere imperium is 
perfectly analogical Avith the expression regere regna em- 
ployed by Ovid, Amor. 3. 10. fiO : 

“regiiaqiie, quam luno, sorle iiiiiiura rogat;” 

and thirdly, because the expression which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute is {((), the expression of a prose writer, viz.. Corn. Nepos 
{Epamin. 7 : “ Quatuor mensibus diutius (luam populus iusserat 
gessit imperium”), and therefore may perhaps not be perfectly 
suitable for poetry; and (6), signifies* rather, as shown by tin's 


* This comment, published first in my ** Twelve Years’ Voyage,” and after- 
wards in my “ Adversaria Virg.,” has not been without its fruit, for Wagner in lus 

editifAi of 1861, has expunged the semicolon he had placed on his Hey niaii edition 
and translating the very wor<U of my comm, as they stand in the Ad vers. Virg.,” 
has issued then* as his own. • 
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di'i 


very exainijle of Nepos’s use of it, to wear or carry a delegated 
authority than to rule, as l^ido ruled, autocratically, or by in- 
herent authority. But the allegation is not true, the following 
being no less tlian three examples of the use of the expression 
by other poets, and two of the three by no less a poet than Oyid 
himself ; Ovid, Trifft. 160 : 

*• iiiipcriuiii rogat Iiim* cuiu seiiiorp scncx.’* 


Ovid, rj' Poii fo^ ;y. 3, dl : 

“ aic rrgiit ini])t;riumy t<^n*HKqiie coerreat oninoM 
Oaenar.” 

Senec. Hippo/. 619 : 

* “ to iinpprlii rftgcrc, niorlcfet iiissa oxseqiii." 

SitMMA sKQUAii FASTtoiA KKKUM. (Compare Horn. If. ii. 

ns : 

KjToi fi€P Mfif€\aos €ieir^oxct5riP ayoptvt. 

Ammiaii, 31. 5 : “ Sufficiet enim, voritati nullo velata meudaoio 
ipsas rerum digerere sunimitates.” 

Ditissimus agri phoenicum. Not to speak of our author’s 
own unquestioned (10. 563) : 

. . . ** ditissimus agri 

qiii fuit Ausoniduiii,” 

•~>eUher the consentient authority of the MSS. or the so 
e.\aot Ovidian parallel {Met, 5. 129) : 

“pt Xasanionifioi Dorylas ditissimus agri ; 
dives agri Dorylas : quo non possedenit alter 
liitius, aut totideiii toJlebat f arris acervos,” 


(where also there is no variant), or the no less exact Silian (5. 
259, ed. Euperti) : * 

. . . “ ttltus Icirtcs 

obtriiiicut Mpfiiiiii; Rullo ditissimus arvi 
obciiiubis, gencroso Voliiiix, nec clausa repostis 
])Oii(icra thcsaijris, ])atrioiio<' regia quondam 
praefulgens ebore, et possessa mapalia soli 
profuerunt’’ 

« 

had been sufficient, singly— -how much more than sufficient are 
not all togetlier ?— to determine me to retain agri, and reject 
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6:^a 

Huet’s wliolly gmtuit.ous suggestion of auri, adoj>ted by Rib- 
beck. Compare Horn. IL IJf. T^l : 

. . . Pale Be Bofjua 

a(pp€top fiioTotOf a\is Be oi iiifaP apovpai 
Tupotpopoif iroWoi Sc tpjTtap eirop opxaroi afupis' 
iroAA.a Be oi Tcpo^ar effKe. 

Pind. Nem. 8. :i7 (Boeckli) : 

. ‘iffBtop B'erepoi 

artepaprop. 

PuiMisciUK lUGARATOMiNiiiUs. Ominibus, 11 iiptiis) omina, 
the omens xirognosticating the hajunness or unhaiipiness of the 
marriage, being used to signify the marriage itself, in the same 
way as faces, tacda(5, or llyinenaei, the nuptial 1;orche8 
and the nuptial songs, are used to signify the marriage itself. 

• PuiMis, The marriage was a first marriage of both jiarties: 
therefore more solemn, and more interesting, their own feelings 
and the feelings of tlieir relatives, friends, and the public! 
That we find it so fre(|uently, so very usually, stated of a mar- 
riage, for wliich our synijiatliy is claimed, that it is a first 
marriage holds up to our view two characters of ancient society : 
first, tliat second marriages were of the most usual occurreiujc ; 
were, as we may say, the norma — else wliy the statement on 
the jiarticular occasion that it was a first marriage ? and 
secondly, tJiat the ancients, although second marriages were so 
common, yet regarded second marriages, if not with positive 
disai^jirobation, at h?ast with no a|)probation. I.liese deductions 
from the so frecpient careful and enix)hati(i addition of the ejii- 
thet primae to iiuptiae are abundantly confirmed by the 
every now and then occumng uni nu pta vino of the cippus. 
.For this hardly tacit disajiproval of second marriages ancient 
moralists found, no doubt, one ground in the virtual and moral 
though not verbal breach of faith to tlie first love— a breach of 
faith with which even Dido rejiroaches herself, 4. 552 : 

" non servata ftdos cim?ri proiniH-sa Sychaoo 

a aecond^ in the necessarily comjdicated family relations of a 
double progeny ; and not improbably a ihird^ in the question 
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which could hardly fail to suggest itself to them, believing, as 
they did, no less firmly than the Jews in a second existence, into 
which every circumstance of this existence, except flesh and 
blood alone, accompanied them : “ Whose wife shall she be of 
the seven?’’ However this may have been, second marriages 
were, then-a-days as now, at least little romantic, and Virgil 
did well, when endeavouring to excite our interest for his 
heroine, to inform us that she was not in her second widowhood, 
but only in her first ; and I have a shrewd suspicion that he 
would more easily have excited our sympathies for a virgin 
seduced by a man who had never been married — or if you prefer 
it, for a man who had never been married seduced by a virgin — 
tlian ei^ther for a widow seduced by a widower, or a widower by 
a widow, even altliough that widow was iJido. But “ fata 
obstabant.” He was a court poet, a laureate, bound to flatter 
both prince and people ; and there was no medium through 
which flattery was so acceptable to the flattered, so easy and glib 
to the flatterer, as Aeneas and Dido — so well known, no matter 
whether mythically or liistorically, the one as a widower, the other 
as a widow, tluit not even so masterly a hand dared to tamper 
with the facts. I had, following the example of my author 
himself, almost forgot the third love of this susceptible hero, 
the unfortunate Lavinia (“ causa mali tanti,” the blame being, 
according to the usual fashion, thrown on any cause except the 
true one). Our author has been discreet enough to represent 
her as a mere cypher, a piece of furniture destined for the camp 
of whichever of the rival chiefs fortune favoured in the fight, 
and hardly regarded by either even with so much interest as 
might be expected to attach to the medium of conveyance of the 
crown of Latium. To have treated Lavinia otherwise, to have re- 
presented her as having a will of her own, and taking even a small 
part in the choice of the man who was to be her lawful husband 
and the father of her cliildren, would have argued our author’s 
acquaintance with other types than those furnished him by 
Homer and the Grreek tragedians — with notions of connubial 
relations and domestic happiness seldom dreamt of by brides and 
bridegrooms of any class, either in his own day or ours ; and 
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seldomest, if by any cliaiiee ever, by brides and bridegrooms of 
the first most privileged class of all. Cupid has been at all 
times a perverse little deity, and the passion he inspires — never 
not ready for denouinont in an amour, or a seduction, or a rape 
— seems to have, especially among first-class d^voUy an innate 
horror of the ‘‘ iugum,” precisely such a horror as the Roman 
soldier had of its namesake the Caudiiie forks. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest propriety we have Aeneas married to Creusa, 
wooing Lavinia, and — no, not in love with (he was too couitly, 
too cold-hearted for that), but — ^making love to Dido ; and it is 
with the greatest propriety he pays the female sex the unin- 
tentional compliment of clioosiiig a female for perhaps the most 
perfect embodiment of disiutorestcd love — nay, of love in oppo- 
sition to interest — for wliicih a grateful world has to tliaiik a 
poet. 




II.l.E SYCIIAEUM 

IMPIUS ANTE AKAS ATQUK AURl CAKCUS AMORE 
CLAM FERRO LNCAUTUM SUPERAT .SKCURIJS AMOKUM 
OKRMANAE FACrUMQUK DIU CELAVIT KT AEGRAM 
MULTA MALUS SlMTLAXS VANA SPE l.USIT AMANTEM 


Impius. — Pygmalion’s act was impics (hard’^hearted ; see R(3m. 
on 1. 14), no matter where performed {Ovid, Ihroid. 7, 1^7 
(Dido speaking) : 

( ctiaiii fniter, (‘iiitis iikiiius inipift possit 
rosporgi nostro, sparsta cruorc viri. 
pono (l(?os, et quae tangendo sacra pmfaiias ; 
lum bene caelestos impia dextra eolit” 

where tlie second *Mmpia’\shows the sense in which the first 
is to be understood, viz., wholly without reference to the gods), 
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but it beoaine also imfius {hard-hearUtd) towards the gods by 
being performed ANTE aras. As represented by Virgil, there- 
fore, Pygmalion’s act was hard-hearted in a much higher degree 
than as represented by Ovid : hard-hearted both towards men 
and gods. 

For a curious — I will not say very successful — attempt to 
identify the story of Dido and Sychaeus with that of Criemhildc 
and Siegfried in the “ Niebel ungen Lied,” see Jahn’s Jahrbuch, 
Buppl., vol. 10., page 05. 

FaCTUMQUE 1)1 U CEI.AVIT, ET AEG HAM, MULTA MALUS Sl- 
MiJi.ANs, VANA sPE EusiT AMANTEM. Impossible as it seems 
that any one should, notwithstanding this plain statement, 
commit tlie mistake of imagining Sychaeus to have been mur- 
dered before the eyes of Dido, the mistake nevertheless has 
been committed. See Madlle. Scudery, Didon a Barce : “ le 
m’exposay hardimeiit a la fiireur de ce sangiiinaire ; ie luy 
voulus arracher ses armes : ie luy voulus arracher les yeux ; 
ie luy lance tout le feu du sacrifice, et ie me jette moy-mesrne 
au-deuant du (?oup mortel pour le receuoir, et pour en garentir 
mon cher mary.” With so little understanding has Virgil 
been read and admired what wonder that he is thought to 
be unequal to Homer. What wonder that so many prefer the 
Iliad or the Ddyssey — aye, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves — to 
the Aeiieid Y 


359-360. 

CRUDELES ARAS TRAlECrPAQUE PECTORA FERRO 
NUDAVIT ( AECUMQUE DOMUS SCELUS OMNE RETEXIT 


Our author having always used nudare elsewhere in its 
primary, and never even so much as once in its secondary 
sense, I think we ai’e not at liberty to understand, with Forcel- 
lini, nudare as here applied in its secondary sense to hath 
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objects. On the contrary, the application of nudare in its 
secondary sense to cru deles aras in this close conjunction with 
its application in the primary sense to traiecta pectora, 
follows almost as a matter of course from Virgil’s luibit of thus 
uniting the same verb in its primary and secondary senses 
to different objects in the same sentence. For these reasons — as 
well as because it is, on the ono hand, difficult to conceive how 
the ghost could have exhibited to Dido the crudki.es aras; and, 
on the other hand, not only not difficult to conceive how the 
ghost might have exhibited his gored breasts, but recpiired that 
he should so exhibit it, in order to render the picture complete — 
I have no hesitation in giving my adhesion to Wagner : “ Pro- 
prie dictum pectora nudavit, translate aras nudavit.” jDomp. 
10. 13 : 

** exitiiiin niagntiui atque AlpcH ininiittet apertas.” 

Caeoumqub domus scelus OxMne RETExiT. Compare Aesch. 
Agnm. 1087 (ed. Davies) : 

0as 8. a irot ttot’ ijyayes fic ; irpoy voiav (myy\v ; 

(^Hou. TTpos rrjy Arp 

Cass. p.€v ovy, iroWa ffuvitrropa 

aJTO(l>oya re Kaxa Kapravas, 
av^potr^ayeiop Kai (f>ovoppauTnptoy. 

Soi,h. Oed. Tgr. mr : 

oinai yap out* av larpov, ovre ^utriv ay 
yi^ai KaBap/ULca rrjyde rufy crreyrjy, otxi 
Kevdei. 

Apul. Met. 8. 8 (of the gliost of Tlepolemus vvliich has appeared 
to Charite): “Et addidit cetera, oumemijue seonam soeleris 
illuminat.” Schiller, Braut rj^ii Memna : 

“ scliwarzc v«rbrec*lioii vorbii’gt ilies bans.” 

Auxii.ium viae, viaticum. Compare Eurip. Med. 010: 
^vygt; irpo<T<ii^fXii/ua. Seneca, Medea, 638 : 

. . . *• si quid soccri doiiui 

potost fugain lovare, folamcii pi-to.” 
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363. 

lONOTUM ARGENTI PONDUS ET AURl 


Igxotum pondus, an immense weight, Ionotum, such m had 
never before been known ; therefore, secondarily, inwtense. Com- 
pare Ausonius, Act, Grat. ad Gratian, : “ Non possum ostendere 
imagimjs maiorum meorum, nec ignotas opes ot patrimonia 
sparsa suh regnis calso, Mart. Libel!, de Spectae, 15 : 

“ stravit et ignota spoctandum mole leonoin’* 

r 

[a lion of nnheard of, unparalleled size]. Epht. arl Liv. August. 
19: 

ignotumqiic tiln meruit, Romane, triumphum” 

fsuoh a triumph as had never before been seen]. Ignotiis, 
not known^ comes to mean very large^ in the same way as 
iramensus, not measured^ such as never had been measured^ 
comes to mean very large. There is an exactly similar use of 
iiicognitus, Juv. 9. 34: 

“ nil faciet longi monsura incognita ncrvi, 
quamvia te nudum spunianti ViiTo labello 
vidorit, et blandac assidue densaeque taliellao 
sollicitent/’ 

Tlie corresponding English word unknown is occasionally em- 
ployed in the same maiinor ; Col. bjyre's Report to the British 
Government^ of the Insurrection in Jamaica^ in 1865 : “ Tlie in- 
surrection would have been universal throughout the entire 
island, and either the colony would have been lost to the mother 
country, or an almost intenninable war and an unknown ex- 
pense have had to be incurred in suppressing it ’’ {Galignan^s 
Netvspapery Nov. 22, 1865), where unknown which cannot be 
estimated — a sense which will answer scarcely less well than that 
proposed above, for the ignotum of our text ; a weight of gold 
and silver, nobody knows how much ; a sense almost identical with 
that of avapiOjLttiTOi', Proco]». Hidor, Arean, V2 : rjaav yap 
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owrcii ara0/ioc Th apyvpnv avapi0/At)TOi,' tcai \pU4r<oiuara fiapyanot^* 
Tc KOI afiapaySoii; KaWwiriaOiVTa — A)ig/i(*e, untold treasures of 
gold and silver. 


367>-368. 

PORTANTUR AVARI 

PYOMAMONIS OPES PELAGO DUX FEMINA FACl’I 


A greatly misunderstood passage, hy myself (“ Twelve Years’ 
Voyage” and Ad vers. Virgil.”) no less than by other*. The 
OPES which are carried over the sea hy Dido are not ‘‘the 
strength and suhstanee of Pygmalion” — that is to say, “not only 
tile treasure revealed by the ghost, but men, ships and muni- 
tions of war in sufficient quantity to found a great city, and g, 
rival empire ” “Twelve Years’ Voyage” and “ Advers. Virg.”) — 
but solid ingots of gold and silver; for we are expressly informed 
by Tacitus {Annul. 10. 1) that Nero wfts so deceived by repre- 
sentations made to him as to send commissioners to Carthage in 
search of the “opes” which Dido had brought with her to 
Africa in the shape of ingots of gold, and buried in a cave of 
immense depth lest her new people should be corrupted by too 
groat abundance of money, or her neighbours make war upon 
her in order to obtain possession of the treasure repertum in 
agro suo specum altitudine iramensa, quo magna vis auri con- 
tineretur, non in fomiani pecuniae sed rudi et antiquo pondere ; 
lateres quippe praegraves iacere .... ceterum, ut coniectura 
dcmonstraret, Didonem Phc^nissam Tyro, profugam, condita 
Carthagine, illas opes abdidisse, ne novus populus nimia peeu- 
nia lasciviret ; aut reges Numidamra, et alias infensi, cupidine 
auri ad bellum accenderentur ”). There can be no doubt there- 
fore that the interpretation of opes in my “ Twelve Years’ Voy- 
age ”, and “ Advers. Virgil.” is false, and that the opes which 
Dido carries over the sea to Africa are solid ingots of gold and 
silver. Compare Ovid, Met. 1. UiO : 
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“ qiiasqiie recoiididerat, Stygiisquc admovcrat iimbris, 
cffodiuntur opea, irritainenta malonim.*' 

Georg, 2. 007 : 

“ condit opea aliiia, dcfoasoqiie iiieiibiit aiiro.” 

Again ; this treasure, these ingots of gold and silver, have been 
generally — I believe I may say universally — understood to be the 
treasures of Sychaeus, revealed by the ghost to Dido, and de- 
nominated (verse 36(S) pygmalioxis opks, either because 
coveted by Pygmalion duas Pygmalion iam suas puta- 
bat,” Servius. “ Quod autem dixit pygmaijonis opes non quia 
ex bonis Pygmalionis descenderent, sed quas arbitrabatur ad 
aviditatem suam mox esse venturas/’ Donatus. “ Quas ille animo 
et spe iam praeceperat,” Heyne. 

. . . “ fort ficbwimiTifin die giitcr, 

welche Pygmalion giert”), (Voss). 

or because become his by the murder of Sychaeus : “ Pygmal- 
fon may not have actually taken possession of tlie treasures, but 
they were his from the time when ho slew their owner. The 
epithet avart should bo remarked. The wealth for which he 
has committed i he crime is wafted away from him over the sea,*’ 
Conington. This interpretation is as entirely erroneous as the 
preceding, the expression “pygmalioxis opes being no less than 
twice used by Ovid in a context in which there is no reference 
either to Sychaeus or the murder; and in which — although in one 
of tlie two cases only is opes wealth or treasure, while in the 
other it is power, the consequence of wealth — still in both cases 

“Pygmalionis opes” is the opes of Pygmalion {HerouL 7. 1^9: 

% 

“ bos polius populoa in dotem, ambage remisaa, 
uccipc, et advcctas Pygmalionis opes”). 

Fasf.S.rm: ' 

“ sc‘d timi.it magnas Pygmalionis ope.s.’* 

For another reason, too, the opes pygmalionis are not the 
treasures of Sychaeus, “quas Pygmalion iam suas putabat;” 
because nothing could be more out of place than the strong ex- 
pression DUX FEMiNA FACTI, to coinmemorate the mere act of 
Dido’s running away from Tyre, and carrying with licr tlie 
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treasure which had belonged to her own murdered husband. 
The “factum'’ of which a femina is the dux is a more ardu- 
ous factum — ^nothing less than the robbing tlie robber, the 
transportation of the robber’s own treasures across the sea : 

PORTANTUlt AVARl 

VY.GMALIONIS OPBS PELAGO. 

Avari. This 'word — ^reminding at one and the same time of 
the first cause of the murder of Sychaeus hy Pygmalion (auri 
CAEC us amore) and of the great amount of Pygmalion’s accu- 
mulated treasure (ignotum argenti pondus kt auri) — solicits 
and ensures our participation in the triumph of the high- 
spirited woman, the daring dux femina FAuri — who recoups 
and more than recoups her robbed and murdered husband’s 
robbery by the robbery of his murderer and robber. Tliaf: 
Alcimus Avitus {de Transitu Maris Rubri, 332 et snqq.) in his , 
application of the Virgilian expression to the spoliation of 
Pharaoh by the fugitive Israelites — 

“ haoc pcrtiirbata sod dum tractantur in aula, 

ITobraci vatum studio, monitisquo siu)oniis, 
optima quaeque sacris fingunt, cpiilisquc rtapiinint, 
vasaqiio solemnes quao posciint plurima eiiltus. 
omamoiita ctiaiu, vestcsque, monilia, gemmas, 
ut reddcnda pctimt, ncc tardus commodat hospos, 
ditat et ignorans trcindam nmnus acmula plebein. 
quae iam digna tuis pandantur laudibus ora, 
summo pater, qiii tarn sacvo sic uteris hosto ? 
annuit adversus, largitur niuncra nolens, 
quae seciim diniissa ferant ; nec solvere tantuui 
sufficit oppressoM, opilms ditantur euutcs, 
thesaurosque novos libertas reddita siimit. 
inter ferventes iiiiinica in sode furores 
pracdiitur doniinuiu fujficns, fallitque videnlom, 
praesentem vaeuaf , no tain discedere pulsos 
quam laetos migrassc putos. portantur avail 
sic Pharaonis opes’’— 

sliould use opes in the sense, not of gold and silver treasure 
but ot clothes, vessels, necklaces, gems, and valuable chattels in 
general, is neither a thing to wonder at, nor to prevent in any 
degree the reception of the above explanation of our text, such 

RENRV, AKNEIDEA, VOL. I. 41 
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being the flexibility and ambiguity of language, that a much 
better writer — a writer in many respects equal, and in one 
important respect at least, viz., clearness and simplicity, very 
far superior to Virgil — the hapless bard of Sulmo I mean, uses 
this same word opes, in connexion too with this same Pygma- 
lion — ^in one place, viz., in his Heroidcf^ (seep. 640), in the sense 
in which it is used in our text by Virgil, L e. in the sense of 
treasure, wealth, riches ; and in another place, viz., in his Fasti 
(see p. 640), in the very different sense of power. 

Dux FEMINA FACi’T. Dux = riyefiwv. Compare Aeschines 
contra Timarehtmi^ (ed. Steph.) : . . . oikuw TcXovaiav, 
Kai OVK ivvofxovfitvn^j I/C i/yc/ucui/ juLev i/i; yvvti fieya 
KOI vouv OVK a\ov(ray .... 

Novae kakthaginis. Compare Steph. Byzant. s, v, Kap~ 
XriSfov : K. fitjrpOTToXic AifSvqg . . . aKoXatro Se Katvti iroXii^y koi 
KaS/iCta, KOI Otvoutrcra, KOi KafCKaj3i|. rourui Sc, Kara ri/v otKatav 
evr(ov Xa^iv, irnrov KatjiaXq SriXovrai. 

Fact! de nomine byrsam. Hygin. Astron. 2. 5 : “ Cum 
Liber ad eum locum venisset . . . coronam . . . deposuit in eo 
loco qui Stephanus est'« facto appellatus.” Compare Theocr. 
25. 3h : 

oAAa <ru ir€p fioi ci^tenrc, ro roi Kai K€pdioy avrw 
c(r(rcTai, ov rivos w5c Ktj^ficvos tiKriKovOas, 

T/c <rv y Airyciijv t) kou Sfjuawv riya Keiyou 

01 01 ta<riy. tyw $c K6 rot <ra^a uBas 
arpcKews ftroipLy twei ov (Tc ye ^rifit KOKtoy 
tfifneyai oude Kcucoiffiy eoiKora <f>vfieyai avroyj 
otoy rot fieya eiSos ciriirpcirei. i/ pa yu vatBes 
aOayaray roioiBe fiera Bvrirouriv eafftv. 

SuspiRANS IMOQUE TRAHENS A PEuroRE vocEM. Compare 
Apollon. Ehod. 2. 207 (of Phineias) : 

. . . wcaroto 

(frriBeos Ofatyevffas, . . 
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378. 

ANTK DIEM CLAUSO COMPONET VJ5SPER OI.YMPO 


VjIK. LECT. 

COMPONET 1 Med,^ PaL (COM PON AT, with K written over A by the first 
hand). II jiJ Cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Nonius ; Isidor., Ven. 
1470 ; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; 1). lleins. ; N. Heins. (1671, 1676) ; Phil. ; 
lleyne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pott.; Wagn. (1841, 1849, 1861); Thiel ; 
Forb. ; Lad. ; Haupt ; llibb. 

COMPONAT I Pom. ; “ In eodd. aliquot antiqiiis non invenuste, componat,” 
Pierius . laV III Wagner (1832) ; Coningt. 

0 Vaty Ver.y SL (JalL 


Ante diem clauso coMPoxpvr vesper Olympo. A repeti- 
tion of the thought with which our autlior so sweetly closes h^s 
sixth Eclogue: 

cogore donee oves stabulis, numenimqne referre 

iussit, et invito procossit vesper Olympo.’* 

Exactly as Sileiius’s song continues on until evening, Aeneas’s 
story, Aeneas informsVenus, would, if told in full, not end before 
evening. The particularities of evening, and the unwillingness 
of Olympus that Silenus’s song should end so soon, are as fit 
and proper in the eclogue, where the subject js pastoral, the 
thought the concluding thought, and the speaker not Silenus 
but Virgil, as similar particularities of description, or similar 
unwillingness on the part of Olympus, had been out of place 
in our text, where the subject is heroic, the thought not the 
concluding thought, and the speaker not Virgil but Aeneas. 
No fault is, therefore, to be found either with the brevity with 
which the thought is expressed in our texts in a single verse, or 
with the copiousness with which the same thought is dilated in 
the eclogue into two. In each place the thought has its appro- 
priafp ornament — in the text a little less, in the eclogue a little 
more. It is no disparagement to the Virgiliq.n passages that 
Ovid's {ex Ponto, 4- 1^) “ fuit brevior, quam mea verba, 

41* 
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dies ” is so much terser and pithier than even the shortest of 
them ; it is, on the other hand, no disparagement to Qvid’s ‘^fuit 
brevior, quam niea verba, dies ” that it is so much less rich and 
ornamental than even the shortest of the Virgilian passages. 
The two poets are too essentially different to be compared with 
each other — the one plain and straightforward, never ambitious 
of novelty of expression, always content to have placed his 
thought before his reader in as few and as simple words as are 
capable of expressing it clearly and unmistakably ; the other 
seldom either plain or straightforward, always ambitious of 
novelty of expression, and never weary of ornament ; the one 
reminding you of a scrivener who has no further ambition than 
to present you with a fair, neat, clean, easily legible document, 
without erasure, blot, or disfigurement ; the other of a scrivener 
who flourishes whirligigs and ornaments until the fair shape and 
lineaments of the letter disappear, either never to reappear, or 
{o reappear only to some indefatigable decipherer, who, with 
the patience of a Servius, or a Scaliger, or a Ileyne, has grubbed 
half a life, or the whole of a life, in the subterranean Hercu- 
laneum. 

Diem componet : xcill composcy settle, the day, entirely and 
thoroughly, so that it is not to be disturbed again, con~ponet 
(see Eem. on 2. 59). Perhaps the idea might be expressed in 
English, “ will put the day to hgd.” Compare Pliny, Ep. 2,17 
(of his villa near Laureiitum) : “ Decern et septem millibus 
passuum ab urbe secessit; ut peractis quae agenda fuerint, 
salvo iam et composito die, possis ibi manere.” The meaning 
of Aeneas is not that it would be night before he should have 
finished his story, but that it would be evening — the day, i, c, 
the active business day, the d«y par excellence would be over, 
and evening have arrived ; evening, when no Roman ever did 
anything but rest, or amuse, or refresh himself. This appears 
partly from the same expression, compositus, being applied 
by Pliny* (as above) to the day, when there yet remained 

* San Jacop. May 18, 1868. I have examined the passage in PliAy again, 
arid find “ ibi manere” still doubtful. “ Ibi” may be cither in the villa or in the 
city. 
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sufficient of it to allow him to ride to his villa fifteen English 
miles fronuEome, and partly from its being Vesper which is de- 
scribed as composing the day to rest, not Nox, the agent 
very propjarly employed by Silius, 15. 542, to shut up the bed- 
chambers both of gods and men ; or, if I may be allowed to 
use the Virgilian figure, compose not the day alone, but the 
evening also — 

et thalamos clausit Nox atra hominumque deumque 

with whicli and with our text compare Soph. TrarJt, : 

or ai6\a €Papt(ofi€ya 

TLKTti Kar€wa(€L T€y <pKoyi(oficPov 

A\iOv Wiov airat 

Queni inicaus [stellis distinctaj nox confecta gigiiit, sopituniqiie comiJbnit tha- 
Iftiiio, fiaitiinantciu solom te soleiii prccor**] 

D, Ambros. Hj/mn, Ilf (Grimm, Hymn, Vet. Ecel .) : 

“ iam sol urgento vospero 
occasutri suum graditur 
nnmdum concludeus tonebris, 
suum obsorvans ordinem." 

Ovid, Met. If. 621f (of Perseus) ; 

“ iamquo cadento die vcritus se credere nocti, 
coiistititllespcrio, regnis Atlantis, in orbe : 
exiguamque petit requiem, dum Lucifer ignes 
cvocet Aurorae, curnis Aurora diunios.’* 

Sir W. Scott, Lord of the Isles^ 3. ^0 : 

the shades come down — the day is shut — 
will you go with us to our hut 

Some commentators have assigned a much stronger sense to 
coMPONET in this passage, and have understood it to be equivalent 
to sepeliot. ‘‘Dies coraponi ut mortuus, i.e. sepeliri, dice- 
batiir,” says one of them, quoting If. 6 : 

'' iam luoriente die, rapiiit me eoeiia benigni 
vindicis,” 

and Plant. Menavch, loY (ed. Ritschl) : 

*'dies quidem iam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mortuost.*' 

He miglit have quoted besides, Stat- Theh. 10. o^: “ Coudide- 
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rant iam vota diem” [they had prayed and made vows till 
night], and — if he had not been dead before the auUior of the 
“ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” was bom — 

the curfew tolls the knell of palling day.*’ 

I think, notwithstanding, that he is in error, and that clauso 
uLYMi’o shows as plainly as words can show that the com po- 
ll ere spoken of in our text is not the final composing by death, 
but the temporary composing for rest or sleep, suoli composing 
as is spoken of Oeorg, U. 189 : 

post, uhi iam thulaniis sc coiuposucrc, sileiui* 
in noctem, fessosque sopor suus occuput ailus 

where, as it happens, no less than in our text, the componoro 
is the comp on ere subsequent on Vesper and preceding night : 

. . . “ easdcm ‘ 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere eampis 
admoniiit, turn tecta petunt, turn corpora curunt, 

^ ht souitus, mussAiitque oras ct limina circum.’ 

A similar mistake to this has been made by AVagiier (1861) 
with respect to “ compostus,” 1. 253, where see Hem. 

Ci^AUso oLYMPo. ^Olympus being closed, as verse 145, 
“ claiiso carcere,” the prison being closed. E})igr. Alphei, Aifth, 
Graeca, 9, 526 (ed. Taiiclin.) : 

KA616, Beosy fifyaXoio vuKas aKfir^ras OAv/iirou, 

<ppoup 9 if Zev, (a 0 €ay at$€pos axpoiroAiy. 
rfSfj yap Kai iroyros vire^fUKrai Bopi PwfirfSr 
KM X®"*'’ oupayiri d’ oi/aos er’ e«rr’ afiaros- 

as we have in our text the ^shutting up of Olympus ((ji.amso 
oi.YMPo) in the evening (“Vesper”), so wo have (10. 1) the 
opening of Olymi^us in . the morning ; 

panditur interca domus osinipotcutis Olympi.” 

See Rem. on 10. 1. ^ 

“ I could hardly tell you the whole story in the length of a 
day,” is so natural a form of expression that wo might expect 
to find, and accordingly do actually find, frequent examples of 
it, cr* g/\, Inc. Poet. Com. QneroL 1, 2 : t. 

Lar. Fam. “ proiude quidqiiid oxindo qiicrcris, hodie lotiim oxpvomito, 

QruR. dip? doficiet ante/’ 
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CoMFOMGT VESPER. Vesper (or Hesper) is commonly re* 
presented^ by poets as doing whatever is usually done, or 
usually happens while he is shining. We have («) Hesper 
throwing on the Moselle the shadow which is really thrown on 
it by the departing light of day. Auson. Mosel. 192 : 

. . . “ seras cum protulit umbras 
Hesperus, et viridi perfudit monte Mosellam.** 

{b), Hesper bringing on the twilight ; Milton, Par. Lost. 0. ^8: 

the sun was sunk, and after him the star 
of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
twilight upon the earth/’ 

c 

(e), Vesper driving the birds from the mountains, Georg. 

u. m: 

** Vesper ubi aut hibernus agit do montibus imbor.’* 

(«f). Vesper bringing home the calves from the field, Georg. 

u.m: 

** Vesper ubi e pastu vitulos ad tecta redueit/' 

and (e), iu our text Hesper composing the day, putting the 
day to rest. 


381. 

SUM PIUS AKNEAS . . . KAMA SUPER AKTIIERA NOTUS 

Compare Theocr. IdjflL 7. 93 : 

. . . ra vov KM Zavos cirt B^ovov wyay^ 

Charles James Fox, in a letter to his friend Trotter (EusselFs 
Memoir of Fox ^ vol, 4. p. 465), having first observed : ^‘Though 
tlie detached parts of the Aeneid appear to me to be equal to 
any thing, the story and characters appear more faulty every 
time I read it. My chief objection (I mean that to the charac- 
ter of Aeneas) is of course not so much felt in the the three first 
books ; but afterwards he is always either insipid or odious ; 
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sometimes excites interest against him, and never for him adds 
in a postscript, and by way of example : Even in the first hook 
Aeneas says : 

BUM F1U8 AENBAS, FAMA SUPER ABTHEKA NOTUB, 

and inquires, “ Can you bear this P” Trotter’s answer not 
having come down to us, I beg leave to answer for him. Yes ; 
why not P Why not as well as any other announcement of a 
person’s real name, rank, dignity, and quality P why not as well 
as ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen,’ or, ‘ By the grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith,’ prefixed by royal authority to royal rescript or pro- 
clamation, or impressed by royal authority on the coin of the 
realm ? What difference does it make that in the one case the 
announcement is made personally rivd voce in the deserts of 
Africa, in the other case by the hand or order of a responsible 
minister in the city of London P There is no essential difference 
between the two cases. Each is justified and dignified at once 
by its simple, unvarnished, moral truth. We know not what Mr. 
Fox may have thought of such like candid expressions by royal 
personages in our own times, of their own good opinion of them- 
selves, of their greatness and goodness, their faith and piety, 
their graciousness, excellence, and majesty; but Aeneas’s “Sum 
riTJs Aenkas . . . FAMA SUPER AETiiRRA NOTUs ” is intolerable 
to him. Aeneas, in Mr. Fox’s opinion, should not have so 
plainly told the truth — should have prevaricated, wliined about 
liis unworthiness, and like the tiara’d “ 8ervus Servoruin” by 
whom he lias been su(*ceeded, professed himself the obedient ser- 
vant at command of whoever pleased to eoinmand him. And 
no wonder. Mr. Fox professed himself so. Every English 
gentleman jirofesses himself so, begins with “ Dear 8ir,” and 
concludes mth “ your Most Obedient, Humble Servant, a 
letter every word of which, except tliese alone, manifests 
the writer’s either total disregard for, or insolence towards, 
and assumption of superiority over, the person addressed. But 
why or whence tliis palpable contradiction, this point blank 
opposition between the body of Mr. Fox’s, or my own, or my 
reader’s letter, and its commencing and concluding words, be- 
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tween the Pope’s “ Servos Servorum ” and the Pope’s “ Sua San- 
tit&,” between the Queen’s Coronation, Opening of Parliament, 
Drawing-room and Reception of ambassadors, and the Queen’s 
professions of utter vileness, worthlessness and sinfulness in her 
responses on her knees in St. George’s Chapel P whence the laugh- 
able, if it were less painful, incongruity between the silver basin, 
damask towels and splendidly dressed on-looking assembly, and 
the twelve beggars whose feet the Duke of Tuscany washed 
annually in the grand hall of the Pitti Palace (so long as that 
palace belonged to him), with his own royal white and perfumed 
hands. Whence, but from the necessity which we feel (or 
imagine we feel) ourselves under, of preserving the forms and 
phraseology of a religion which we have all long ago i^bstan- 
tially and practically renounced. Before Christianity, while we 
were all pagans alike, humility was meanness. No one ever 
dreamed of depreciating himself either to his God or to his 

brother man. He that recommended himself to the favor of 

• 

God, never thought of saying he was unworthy of that favour, 
never thought of pleading against himself, on the contrary he 
put forward all his merits, all he had doiie, all he would do. To 
have underrated himself was the last thing in the world to occur 
to his mind, to his common human sense, and the surest way to 
prevent God from doing that which he might otherwise have 
been inclined to do, the surest way to foil himself in his object. 
In his dealings with man he proceeded on the same principle, 
always on the principle of his merits, always endeavoured to 
appear as well as he could, to imj)ress every one with the best 
possible opinion of him, and so be treated in return by every one 
as an honest, truthspeaking, brave, generous, noble-minded and 
above all tender-hearted, ‘‘pijis'’ (see Rem. on 1. 14) man. 

The pagan was tlius at least consistent, dealt with his God 
and his brother man on the same principle, always and upon 
all occasions standing up for, and never unless in some par- 
oxysm of despair, like Oedipus’s, turning uj)on, abusing and 
depreciating himself. The first Christians, too, wore consistent, 
but their consistency was of an opposite kind. They recom- 
mended themselves to tlie favour of G(;d and man, not on the 
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ground of merit, but on the ground of demerit. The more they 
sunk themselves, the more they expected to be exalted^ the lower 
down at the table they took their seat, the higher up did they 
expect to be asked to sit. They washed the beggars’ feet, with- 
out pomp and without ceremony, in the sure expectation that 
angels would in return wash their feet, and clothe them with 
surplices of spotless dazzling white. Humility and want of 
merit served tlie same purpose with them as transcendant 
merit, and a consciousness of it, served amongst the pagans, 
it was their way to honour among men, and honour with 
their God, their road to heaven, their “ sic itur ad astra.’' 
Real humility, a really modest opinion of themselves, was 
their ly-dder to glorification, real humility I mean in every 
respect, except — and it is a stm‘tling exception — their religion. 
It never so much as once entered into their heads to extend 
their humility to their religion. To their religmiH pride there 
were no bounds. Humble and modest in all other respects, 
they were in respect of their new religion all Jews, as proud, 
overbearing, and intolerant, as ready to extirpate the Hittite, 
Gergashite, and Araalekite. With this one exception, how- 
ever, they were consistent. Humble before heaven, humble 
towards each other, frugal, simple, self-denying, kind-hearted, 
and affectionate amongst themselves, ever ready to renounce 
this world, and all its pomps and pleasures, in oi*der, by so 
doing, the better to secure for themselves what they called an 
eternal crown of glory hereafter. But these first Christians 
have all, long since, gone the way Jew and Pagan went before 
them, and we have now another Pharoah, who knows not 
Josei)h — a Pharoah who has inherited not the real, living 
humility, sincerity, and siraplicily of his forefathers, but the 
names, phrases, words, titles, and empty sounds, and who 
palms those oft*, in place of the qualities themselves, on all with 
whom he has dealings, whether terrestrial or celestial, on his 
brother man, as on God. Your correspondent, therefore, is 
your dear sir, and you are your correspondent’s most obedient, 
humble servant, at the very moment you are reprimanding 
or cashiering him. If a police officer, you touch your hat as 
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you are making an arrest; a judge, you weep when you 
are passing sentence of death ; a hangman, you beg pardon of 
the culprit about whose neck you are putting the rope. Un- 
worthy to stand before your God, you kneel, and from a crim- 
son velvet cushion pour forth your regularly returning tide of 
devotion, your unmeasured praise of him, your equally un- 
measured dispraise of yourself. Your unaffected contrition, 
humiliation, nothingness; your love, hope, faith, and gra- 
titude, all fresh gushing from your heart every Sunday at 
least, if not every day of the year, at precisely the same hour, 
precisely the same moment, or precisely the same spot, un- 
affected, unstudied, unpremeditated, in the ready cut and dry 
words of the printed formularies read or intoned for^you by 
a paid substitute. 

In Aeneas’s introduction of himself to Venus there is none 
of this paltry double-dealing, of this vile compound of ours, 
of verbal humility and real pride, of this our so fashionable 
seasoning of insolence witli compliment. Without any even 
the least prevarication, lie presents himself in his real and true 
character, the cliaracter in which he is so often, so invariably, 
presented to the reader by the author, viz., as Aeneas, the 
tender-heai-tcd (the gentle knight of chivalrous times), seeking 
with liis renates, find surviving compatriots, a new land in 
])lace of that out of which he had been expelled by a victorious 
invader. I should hardly htive dwelt so much at length on this 
subject, if I liad not felt convinced that the offence taken 
l)y Fox, and with Fox by the great majority of Virgil’s rea- 
ders, to Aeneas’s introduction of himself to Venus, is part and 
parcel of their offence at the “ pietas,” which formed so broad a 
feature in Aeneas’s character. Wholly misunderstanding the 
tenn, and, of course, the character ascribed by it, and not 
doubting at all but that the Latin pius is exactly represented 
by the English and piety, although the very charac- 

ter of which a man is most ambitious, being by convention the 
very character which he is least allowed to claim for himself in 
plain and direct terms, Aeneas’s sum pjus aknkas, w^as to Mr. 
Fox, and is to the majority of Virgil’s readers at the present 
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day, much more intolerable than would have been sum Justus 
Aeneas,” “ sum aequus Aeneas,” “ sum fortis Aen^s,” mm 
anything else, except precisely Pius ; and, accordingly, where 
Aeneas claims for himself virtus (8. 131) : 

** sed mca me virtus, ct sancta oracula divum, 
cognatique patres, tua terris dodita fama, 
coniiinxere tibi,** 

no objection, so far as I know, has ever been made by any one. 


384-385. 

ITALIAM QUAKRO PATRIAM ET GENUS AB lOVE SUMMO 
BIS DENIS PHRYGIUM (X)NSCENI)I NA VIRUS AEQIJOR 


Not PATRIAM meam quaero et ed mihi genus, origo^ ab 
lOVE SUMMO, but PATRIAM ET ortum AB lOVE SUMMO GENUS 
QUAERO. First, on account of the Er, on the one hand estab- 
lished by the MSS., and on the other, incapable of uniting 
QUAERO and ed ; and secondly, because it is in the very words of 
our text the descent of the Ausoniaiis from Jove has been cele- 
brated by Avieiius ; DescripL Orb. Terrae, IIU ’ 

. . . ** indomito tellua facet Itala regno. 

Ausonis baec regio o»t ; pubi genus ab love summo.” 

In which jiassage, as if in imitation of our text, mention is made, 
first of* the Italian land, and then’ of the genus inhabiting it, 
the Ausones. Compare Aen, 1, 63^: 

“ efit locus, Hesperian! Graii cognomino dicunt 
’ Oenotri coluei’e viri.” 

Genus, not genealogy (/. not my genealogy), but a 
stock, a race, a 'people, as “ genus Cyclopuni,” 3. 675. It is 
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aa if he said : Et Ausones, genus ah love summo.” Compare 
3. 85 : , 

. . . ** da moenia fessis, 
et genus et mansuram urbcm.’* 

Where not only have we genus joined with et, as in our text, 
but g enuB prai/ed for — “ da, Thymbraee, genus,^* as in our text 
we have genus sought for — quaero gknus. [Serv. ad. 8. 328. 
has Ausones” as the accusative.] 

Bis denis phrygium consckndi na virus aequor. Con- 
scendere aequor ” is not to be confounded with “ conscendere 
classem,” 10 . 155 ; while the latter is to ascend, mount-up on a 
fleet (the fleet being considered as a high object, an object above 
you), the former is to ascend, raount-up on the sea (viz., by 
means of a fleet), the sea itself being considered as a high object, 
an object above you. Why the sea was so considered it is not 
easy to say ; whether it was for the not very intelligible rea- 
son assigned by Servius, who, commenting on our text, observes : 
‘‘Bene conscenui secundum physicos, qui dicunt terrara inferi&- 
rem esse aqua, quia omne, quod continetur, supra illud est, quod 
contiiiet ; unde est : ‘ humilemque videmus Italiam ” or from 
an observation of the downward inclination and descent of 
waves and in-flowing tides on the shore ; or from the mere cir^ 
curastance that the surface of the sea presents to a person stand- 
ing on the shore the appearance of a continual gradual ascent 
terminating only in the sky. But, no matter ; for, whichsoever 
of these reasons, or for whatsoever otlier reason it may have been, 
certain it is that the sea (and a portion of the ocean ; Avien. 
Dcseript Orb. Terr. 73 : 

** occaniis sic cuncta vago comploctitur aestii, 
undiqiic sic unus terras interininns ambit, 
innumcrosque sinut cavat illabentibus undis 
desuper'*) 

was anciently regarded as higher than the land — as an ascent up- 
wards from the land. Compare Horn. ad. i. 7 HO : 

pria fiev ow va/mepwrov aXos fitvBosSe epvffffw 
tip B* iffTOP r* triBtpro koi itrrta PTfi ptXatpri^ 
nprvpapro 8* tptrfia rpoifois tp Btpfiari*oi(rtP’ 
rtvx^fn $€ <r<p' riPfiKap wtpBvfioi Btpmroprts. 
ut^ov 8' tp POTtu Tffp 7 ’ wpfit<raPf tp 8' t^aP avrcii. 
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Accordingly avay«tOai, to awnul, is commonly URtcd to express 
going to nea, leaving port (as, Horn. //. 1. : 

at TOT fV€iT avayoUTO ficTa (TT^yuTou eupvv Axaitfi/. 

Xenoph. Hell, 1, 1 , 2 : oi 0 £ mn^ynyovro ctt’ avTov tiKOffi vaucri ; 
Epigr. Leonidae, AnthoL Pal. 7, 2()() : 

vavriyov ratpos €ifii At0K\f05‘ oi 5* ayayovraif [nltum potiint], 
tpeu To\firjs ! av fjuou vftfffjLaTa Avtrajueyoi.y 

RM KQTawXfiv fa fiail doini is used to express vetnrnimj to laml^ 
entering port, and this, from habit and for the sake of conve- 
nience, even when no descent is imagined at all, as for instance 
when the sailing is not on the sea but only on a lake {^Keang. 
Taic, 7726: Kai KaTtirXtvaav tic Tt)v \toonv nov rnSam]vii)V, ijric 
icTTtv avTiTTspav rrjc roA/Xniac) and as proniis is applied by 
our author himself (5. 212) to the seas sloping down towards 
the shore, the seas down which Mnestheus’s vessel runs, (“ de- 
cuiTit,’’) towards the port. The consckndi navibus aequou 
therefore of our text is literal, not figurative, and Aeneas is de- 
scribed as ascending the sea, not as ascending his ships. In 
like manner altum,” verse 38, is the high sea, not the deep sea, 
and ‘‘ alto prospiciens,” verse 130, is looking out from the high sea, 
not from the deep sea. See Romm, on those passages. 


388—392. 

I.IBYAE DESEHTA PEUAGRO 
EUROPA ATQUE ASIA PULSUS NEC PLURA QUERENTKM 
PASSA VENUS MEDIO SIC INTERFATA DOLORE EST 
QUISQUIS ES HAUD CREDO INVISUS CABLESTIBUS AURAS 
VITALES CARPIS TYRIAM QUI ADVENERIS URBEM 

Libya E — pulsus. Compare Eurip. Helen. 88 : 


Helen, n Jiyra NtiAov rasS* tTrnrrp€(p€i yvas ; 
Teucii. tpvyas varpuas e^cArjXa/iai 
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Nec plura qukrentem passa VENUS. Tliere is no confu- 
sion. Nec plura qukrentem passa is the Greek, in place of 
the ordinary Latin form : nec ^yliiva queri pwtHa ; exactly as 
2. 114, Eurypylum scitantem oracula ’’ is the Greek, in place 
of the ordinary Latin, form : KHnjpylum Hcitatum oracula. 
In English we may say : “ not allowing his saying more,” as 
well as, “ not allowing him to say more,” or we may still further 
shorten the expression and say : “ not allowing more,” or ‘‘ not 
allowing him more,” exactly as Val. Flaoc. 1. 174: ‘‘nec 
passus rex plura virum,” /. <?., virum plura dicentem or vinira 
plura dicere. 

UuisQUTs — URHEM. “Etiamsi liaee in to non sint, liinc tamen 
constat te esse felicem quod venisti Gartliagiiiom,” (ed. 

Lion.) Diis propitiis constat to vitam tiiam dueere quaiido 
post infinita adversa visurus es Carthaginein,” Donatus. “ 0 
carum te superis, cum Carthagincm delatus sis ! ” Ileyne, fol- 
lowed by Eorbiger. And so Thiel : qui advknkris est cum 
tu Wagner (1861), explaining tyriam urhkm: 

‘‘ (iuippe ipsam diis caram.” This is neither the structure nor 
the meaning. The structure is quisquis ks tyriam qui adve- 

NERIS URHEM, IIAUI) CREDO INVISUS CAELESrilUrS AURAS VITAliES 

cARPis, and the meaning is : Wlioever tliou art who hast come 
to this city, I believe thou art no object of dislike to tlie gods. 
Venus amuses lierself with using words of which it is impossible 
for Aeneas to understand the full import, wliich is not only that 
Aeneas is not an object of dislike to the gods, but that he is the 
object of their great and particular care, as shown by her 
coming there herself (one of the ‘‘caelestes”) in person to help 
and protect him. It is with an inward smile at Aeneas’s igno- 
rance, and at the deception she has practised on him, that 
Venus says : haud credo invisus caklestihus auras vitalks 

(JARPIS QUISQUIS ES QUI TYRIAM ADVENERIS URBEM. Words 

could, not bo more artfully contrived to convey clearly and un- 
mi»takeably to the reader, and at the same time hide from 
Aeneas himself, the special care which his goddess mother was 
taking of him at the very moment he was making his bitter 
oomplaintof her i) 0 — belittle knew it— herself. They are our 
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autiior’s copy of the double entendre addressed to Telemaohus by 
Minerva in the disguise of Mentor. Od. 3. 26 : 

• . . ciAA.a jjL^v avTos ^vi 0p€0’i triiffi vojjffetSt 

oAAa 9c Kcu Sai/JLoav i;iro9i}(rcrat) ov yap oitu 
ov ff€ 0(wv acfCi^Ti y€P€ffBat re rpatpe/iey tc. 

where Saijiiov and fltwp, general in the mind of Telemaohus, are 
in tlie mind of Minerva, Minerva herself ; exactly as in our text 
cAKLESTiuus, ill Aeucas’s mind general, is in Venus^s mind, 
Venus herself. Compare Horn. Od. 4- : 

. . . ov yap Old) 

vayxp Bfois fioKapiffiri yovi)v ApKciffiabao 

t 

the meaning is tlie same, except that there is no where double 
entendre. 

Nor is it necessary to take the trouble "to trace the passage 
to its Homeric original, in order to convince ourselves that the 
sfructure is not, with the commentators, quisquis es hattdinvi- 
sus AURAS cARFis {tu) QUi, but as just explained, iiaud invi- 
sus AURAS CAUPis QUISQUIS ES {fu) QUI, 110 parallels of the 
fonner structure having been yet adduced, whereas parallels of 
the latter abound everywhere, 6. 388 : 

** quisquis es, armatus qui nostra ad fiuiriinu tendis, 
fare ago, quid venias.” 

Pers. Sat. 1. Uh- •’ 

“ quisquis es, o modo, quem ex adverso dicere feci.” 

Plant. Rud. 1. 2. 20 (ed. Weise) : 

“ tibi quidem hercle, quisquis es, magnum malum, 
qui oratione hie [nos] occupavos occupes.” 

Plaut. Rud. U. k. 102 (ed. Weise) : 

I “ tunc tibi berclo deos iratos esso oportet, quisquis cs, 

quae parentes tarn in angustum tuos locum compegeris.’* 

In the last of which examples let the reader observe how une- 
quivocally the structure is ; quisquis es quae,” and how cer- 
tainly the meaning, not the gods are angrg at you^ or you would 
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not have put your parents into so small a compass, (correspond- 
ing to tlid moaning the commentators extract out of our text, 
viz., the gods are not angry at you or you would not have come 
to the Tyrian city), but the very opposite, the gods are angry 
at you for your having put your parents intf) so small a com- 
pass. 


.‘ 51 ) 7 - 404 . 

ADSPKJK HIS SKNOS LAKTANTES AOMIN E CYCXOS 

akthp:kia quos lapsa plaga iovis ales aperto, 

TURBAHAT CARLO NUNC TERRAS ORDTNE LONGO 
AUT CAPERE AUT ( APTAS lAM DESPKCTARE VIDENTUR 
UT REDUCES ILLI T.UDUNT STRIDENTIIUJS ALIS 
ET COETU CINXERE POLUM CANTirSQUE DEDKRE 
IIAUD ALITER PUPPESQUE TUAE PUHKSQXTE TUORUM 
AUT PORTTTM TENET AUT PLENO SUHIT OSTIA VELO 


VAli, I EOT. 

DESPECTAiiK I MmL] II ; III Donat, ad Tor. Hmut, Veil. 
(1470); P. "Manut. ; La Cerda; Phil.; Heyno ; Pott.; Juhn; Wagn. 
(1841); Peerlk.; llaupt; Coningt. 

iiKsPKCTAUE I Pal . ; III llibbo(5k. 

DKSPKKAKE III D. Hoiiis. ; N. Heins. (1670, 1671) ; [qii. misprint]. 

The S. Gallon MS. exhibits only spectabk, a rent in the parchment having 
destroyed the two initial letters of the word following jaji. 

(>. Vat,^ Vvr, 


I analyse this passage in the following manner : — Yonder is a 
troop of swans (his sknos cycnos) just returned (reduces) after 
having been pursued over the whole sky by an eagle (ap:tiieria 

QUOS^LAPSA PLAGA lOVIS ALPiS APERTO TURBAHAT CAELO). See 

how happy and exultant they are (laetantes) now that they 
are united together again (agmine), how in long file, one after 

ilKNUV, AENKIDKA, VOL. I. 42 
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tinother (longo ordine) they first (aut) alight on the ground, 
(oAPERE terras), and then (aitt) rising again on^the wing, 
seem (videntur) already (iam), to have forgot their trouhle 
and to look down with contempt (despectare) on the ground 
from which, having barely alighted on it (captas), they have 
soared up again into the sky, where they sport on whirring 
wings (ludunt stridextibus alis), have just made a circle 
of the heavens (coetu cixxere polum), and while making 
that circle, sung their song of triumph (cantus dedere). 
Happily reunited after the storm, like that troop of swans, 
happily reunited after their dispersion by the eagle, your shii)s 
and ships' crews are now either in or entering port. The com- . 
parisom is not (with "Wagner, 1861) of the swans dispersed by 
the eagle and taking refuge on the ground, wltli the ships 
dispersed by the storm and taking refuge in port : “ Hi [eycni] 
nunc ex fuga collecti i.ongo ordine (ut naves unius classis, cum 
intrat portum) conspiciuntur partim terras capkre — quod faci- 
unt, qui in primo ordine volant — pai’tim captas ab illis iam de- 
SPECTARE ex aere, quod faeiunt extremi,” but of the dispersed 
and re-assembled swan^ with the dispersed and re-assembled 
ships. The alighting of the swans on the ground, their rising 
again into the air and looking down with contempt on the 
ground on which only a moment previously they had alighted, 
their sporting about on whirring wings, their w^heeling in a 
circle round the whole sky, and their singing as they wheel, 
are all only evolutions of the returned swans, necessary to 
distinguish and place vividly before the mind of the reader tlie 
swans REDUCES and laetantes, to contrast the glad return with 
the previous rout and confusion. Homer’s similar comparison, 
//. 2 . of the Grecian host before Troy, to geese, or cranes, 
or long-necked swans sporting in the Asian mead and about 
the Cayster 

5', wfl'T* opviOtav ir(r€rfvwv f0y€a iroAAa, 

Xi\viAVf y^pavmVf tj kvkvwv Bov^ixoBeipuy, 

Atriw ey \€i/xayij Kav<rrpiov ayapi p^tBpa, 

§y$a Kai tvOa voTwyrai ayaWofi^yat Trtpvyetrirt, « 

K\ayyifBoy irpoKaBi(oyTwyj trfiapay€i Be re Keifiwy^ 

could hardly have been less present to our author’s mind when 
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composing these verses, than when lie was engaged in the 
(foinpositi(«i (7. (>99) of 

“cftii qiioiulain nivei liqiiida inter nuhila Arr. 

Neither is there with the same eommeiitator (1861) — preceded 
by Burmann, Weickei*!, and Forbiger, and followed by Coning- 
ton — a division of the swans into two parties, the hindmost and 
the foremost. Both cai'krk and dkspectakk are said of the 
whole twelve swans, whose two actions, alighting (ikkras 
capere) and rising again on the wing (capi as despectauk), 
are separated by the disjunctive attached to each ; cither alight 
oc mount again on the wing, i. e. ^fint alight and then mount 
again on the wing. Compare 4. 61 : “fundit nut spatiatur*' 
= “fundit et spatiatur;” at one time “fundit” and at another 
time “ spatiatur.” 

Terras ciapere. MTot witli Servius, Weiokei^t, Wagner, 
( 1 848 ) , Forbiger, ‘ ^ eligere, oculis eapere, oculis dosignare locum iih i 
considant ” (I neither find authority for such sense of the expres- 
sion, nor am able to perceive liow, even were there authority for it, 
such sense is applicable here), but actually considere, Trpotcfi- 
(Horn. IL 2, UG3\ alight on the gi’ound; exactly an ; 9. 
267,- “capero Italian!;” 6. 754, “tuniulum capit;” 5. 815, “locum 
capiimt;” Manilius, 4. 223, “ capiunt saltus;” Caes. 71. G, If, 56', 
“ eapere portum and especially Livy, 7. 26, “Tenuitnoii 
solum ales captam semel sedem, sed,” etc. ; — in all which phrases, 
no less than in our text, eapere is the exact equivalent of tlic^ 
Italian afferrare. llicciardi. Vita di Gnvihaldi, “ Afferrava Ce- 
tona.” “AtfeiTare A^enezia.” La Nazione (giornale quotid.), 
Feb. 8, 1862 : “ Quand’ anche un corpo spedizionario afler- 
ra>ise le coste del circolo di Finnic;” and “terras eapere” of the 
French “ prendre terre.” 

An r CAPERE aut captas despectar^:. So Mniiil. 2. 239 : 

nc(' oapit, aut captos oituiulit Aquarius ortus.” 

Despectare : look down upon. It being impossible for 
the swans to look down upon the place on which they had just 
alighted without first rising up from it, the notion of soaring 
upwards is contained in the expression iam captas despectauk, 

42 * 
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as if Virgil had said : Behold those swans whom we have just 
now seen first alighting, and then rising into the adr again/’ 
But why, or with what feeling are the swans said : captas iam 
DESPKCTAHE P No doubt with the feeling so generally contained 
in the expression despeotare, viz., that of contempt. The 
swans look down from above with contempt on the earth, think 
little either of it or of their so recent danger and escape, give a 
loose to their feelings of joy and exultation, exactly as the 
swarming bees, Georg. U. lOSy desjuse their liive : 

. . . “ incorta volant cacloquc examina liulunt, 

contciiinuiitqiie favos et frigida tecta rclinqiiiint,” 

and the, rising Pleios, Ocorg. k, S32, spurns the ocean : 

. . . “ OS terns ostendit honosttiiu 

Pleias, et oceani spretos pede rcpulit umnes.’* 

Tlie following are examjdes of despeotare used in tlie same 
manner. Tacit. Anual. 2. (of Piso) : “vix Tiberio con- 
cedere; liberos eius ut inultum infra despectare Animian. 
14. 11: ‘‘Quam theologi veteres, fingontes lustitiao filiam, ex 
abdita quadam aetemifate tradunt omnia despeotare terrena.” 
With which compare Statius, Silr. 2. 7. 107 : 

“ at til, seu rapidum poll per axem 
faniae curribus urduis levatiis, 
qua siirgunt aniniae poteiitiores, 
teiTas despicis, et sepiilcdira lides ' 

and Milton, Par. Imt, 7. : 

. . . “ but foatheivd soon and fledge, 

they summed their pens, and souring Ih* air sublime 
M'ith clang desinscd the ground, under a (rloud, 
in prosi)ect 

and ihid.y 9. 1010 : 

“ divinity within them, breeding wings 
wherewith to scorn the earth.” 

ViDENTUtt, although in the strict construction pertaining 
equally to (^apere and DESPEcrrARE, is to be refen^ed in the 
sense to despectare alone, as if Virgil had said : Either 
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alight or seem to look down, for Aeneas could see the swans actu- 
ally alighting, although he could not see them actually looking 
down, but only seeming as if they looked down. 

TJt reducpjs illi ludunt stridentibus alis, etc()p:tu cinx- 
KRE POLUM, CANTUSQUE DEDERE. Moty with Wagner (1861), 
“Ut cycni illi reduces ao liberati perioulo nunc gestiunt, et ut 
iidem ante istani dissipationem congregati (coEru) et in orbem 
conipositi (cjixxkre) in alto cecinere, sic,’’ &c. ; but, as they now 
exalt, and jmt now wheeled round the sky and sang, both the 
now exulting, and the just now wheeling round the sky and 
singing being subsequent to the dispersion, and consequent on 
the return, and reduces (returned from dispersion) belonging 
equally to eudunt and cinxkre. ^ 

Reduces. Compare Prudentius (of the miraculous quails), 
Cathem, 5. 101 : 

“ iicc non iiubrifero ventus ttiiliclitu 
crassa nube levcs inveliit alitcs, 
quae (IMata in humuni cum semel ajrmimi 
riuxeruiit, reduci non revolant fuga.” 

Act portum tenet, aut pleno «ubit osti v velo. Is 
either actually safe in port, or just arriving at port, she does not 
know which ; Horn. Odyss. 15, 176 (Helen prophesying) : 

ATS OSv<r«vs Kcuca iroWa iraSayj Kai iroAA’ €ira\7i0fis 
oiKade yoarriffei Kai ruffrai' rfe kxi rf^t} 

QiKoiy <KTap fxyr}<rTrip<ri Koucoy irayTf<r<Ti <f)vrfyti. 
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406—408. 

DIXIT KT AVERTKXS ROSEA OKRVU^E KEEUESIT 
AMHROSIAEQUB COMAE DIVINUM VKRTTCE ODORKM 
SiaRAVERK PEDES VESTIS DEFLVXIT AD IMOS 


Avkrtexs. Turning her back on him (see Kem. on “ aver- 
tere,” 1. 42) neither, forbid it heaven! for want of politeness, 
nor in order to exhibit intentional disrespect, but simply because 
gods in their intercourse with mortals are apt to be chary of 
showing their faces, BibL Sacr., Exod. S3. 23 : “ Videbia poste- 
riora mea ; faciem auteni meam videre non poteris.’’ So punc- 
tilious are gods in this respect that it is seldom one can be sure 
it is a god one is speaking to until he has already turned his 
bhck and is off. Compare Horn. IL 13. 70 (Ajax Oileus 
recognising Neptune only as he turns his back and departs): 

ovS oy€ K&Axas ftfri, Bfoirpoiros oMPiffrri^' 

7«p jULtroiriffBf iro^wv ri^f Kvi\fiQMv 
^yvwv airiovfos^ apiyywroi Bt 0€oi ire/)' 

S'at. T/tel). 10. 678 (of Menoeceus recognising the goddess 
A^irtus only as she depart.s) : 

“ lit vero avcrsiio gi-osstiniqiic halntnniqtie notavit, * 

rt siibitain a terns in niibila erescere Maiitn, 
c)listiipiiit.’* 

See Hem. on 1. 412. 

AmHROSIAEQUE comae DIVIXU^V VERT D^E ODORKM SPIHAVKRE. 
It is hardly to be doubted that these words are equivalent to 
comae DIVIXO VEKTTCB (ffparoc aw aOavnTOto) SPIBAVERE ODO- 
REM AMRROsiAE, and that, whatever may have been the sense in 
which the word afijipotriat was applied to the \tt(Tci£ of Jove in 
the Homeric original, A^irgil at least meant to say that the 
locks of Venus diffused the odour of ambrosia ; riiilostr. Hrrofr. 
(ed. Boissonad.)> p. 12: TnStv}!(tn rt n't ciaKHtai wnvTn Kni o/i- 
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jioofTia VI ofTfXY! Tou \<fopiou. Hesiod, Scut, IIcvc, 7 (of Alc- 
iiietia) ; 

rjjs Kai avo KpriSfv fiKtipapuu r* airo Kvaveauv 
roioy ari$\ oiov rt vo\vxfiv^ov AippoBirtfS. 

Eiirip. Med, 835 (ed. Diiid.) : 

TOU KoKKiPaov r airo Kiipttrou poavy 
ray Kvirpty K\.ri(ou<rty a^va’a’apLtyay 
Kar airy eu rat fitTpias avtfiw 
i^Buwyoous aupaSf aei S* tvifiaXKofifyay [Vcneretn] 

Xjairairriy fvuBri poBtoty ir\oKoy aydtotv^ 
ra ffotfiia vaptBpovs irtfirrfiy cp»rar, 
rrayroias aperas ^vytpyovs. 

Vertick, not VERTicK cdjjitis, but vertice Veneris, i. e,, (Xipite 
Veneris, Catull. 60. 59 (ed. Ellis) : 

“ liiti iuvcni Ismario ne solum in limine caeli 
rx Ariadiiaeis aurea temporibus 
li.va corona foret, sediios quoque fulf^oioiuus 
<luvota(i llavi veiticis exuviiuN** 

Prudent Peristeph, 10, 871 : 

“fortassG cervix, si secatidaiii iussero 
tlecti sub eusom, non i>atcbit vulncri ; 
v<.*l amputatum plaga collum dividons/' 
t-ursus coibit ac reglutiiiabitur, 
liuinerisque vertex eminebit atlditus.’^ 

IbuL, 10. lOU : 

“ ostentat iidum verticeiii, barbam gravem, 
vittas mudentes atqiie amictus ebrios.” 

And compare Horn. II, 1, 530, Kparog aw aOavaroto, and Hesiod. 
Scut. Here, 7, T#/c Kai awo icpqdci/, &c., quoted above. 

SriRAVERE. Compare Manil. 4, 673 (ed. Jacob) : 

. . “ odoratae^pir.iiit mcdicumina silvae.” 

Ckudelis tu quoquk. Virg. IJcL 8, U8^ and again ibid, 5, 50 : 
“ Crudelis lu qiioque, mater.'’ * 
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412-^416. 

Cl'K JIEXTllAK lUNCiKRK J)EXTKAM 
XOX DATl'K A(; VERAS AVDIRK KT REDDKRE 
A'r VENUS OBSCURO ORADIENTES AERE SEPSIT 
KT MULTO NEBULAE (TRCUM DBA FUDIT AMICTU 


Cur — VOCES. The same picture, viz., that of a mortal speak- 
ing with an immortal face to face, as a friend speaks to a friend, 
has been well drawn by Prudontius, in the case of the Deity 
and Moses, Apotheon. 32 ; 

“ iiiflo (liitor legis divinuc accedcrc coraiii 
iussus, iimicitiac collato qui stctit ort* 

( 01111)1118, ct micrlK uoniuiixit vorlm loquelis :** 

The original from wliich Prudontius drew being, however, not 
A^irgil, but Moses, Exod, 33. 11 : “loquebatiir autem Domiims 
ad Moysen facie ad faciem, sicut solet loqui homo ad amicuni 
suum.’^ Curious that uo less in the Pagan picture tlmn in the 
Jewisli, the sight of the divinity’s face was withlield, imd only 
that of the liinder parts vouchsafed : 

DIXIT, KT AVEHTENS liOSKA (,'EHVlUH UEK I’J.HIT, 

Prudent, ffhi verse 42 ; 

“ lospondit dniuiniis ; men, non ni(*, rerncrc iustis 
posleriora dabo,’’ 

The imitation almost in ipHimimiH rerhin of Emd. 33. 33 : “ Vi- 
debis posteriora mea ; faciem autem nieam videre non poteris.'’ 
See Item, on verse 406. c 

Dextrae lUNGERE OEXTRAM. Compare Aristopli. Them. 

95!f : X^ipi avvaiTTk 

Audire et reddere vo(!Es, Ao^otc apufitdOai (Eiirip. 
llippol. HI)). 

Venus obscuro okadientes vere sepsit, theme; MUi/ro 
NEBULAE f’lKcuM OEA EuniT AMKTU, varialion. See Keni. 
on 1. ooO. 
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Oh.scujk) akkk. The ancients believed that tlie air was 
without li^ht in itself, /. dark, unless illuminated by the sun’s 
or other light, Horn, llnnm. tv hnnam^ J : 

"VIS avo 017X17 yaiav €Ki<riT€Tai oupauoUeiKTos 
KpaTos air oBa^aroio^ iroKvs 8* viro KOff/AOS opupev 
aiy\ 7 is \aiAirov<fns' trriKfiti S§ r aXajuirerof arjp^ 

Xpvff€Ou airo ffrttpapov^ cucrrfpes S' eySiaoprat. 

Aristot, (/e Minnh^ 2: E2»/c St ravT^/c [aether] o atfp viroKtxvraij 
ZorjKoStig tM)v KatTrayerwStig'Tiiv ijiumv' vtto Ss Kiv^mit}^ XaiirrufjLbvor: 
afia KOI SiUKaiOfievoc Xa/uiTroorepo^' re yiverai Ktu cAcfti/oc*. Ovid, 
MeL 1. 16 : 

** sic crat instabilis tellus, innubiljs uiida, 
hicia cgoiis aer.” 

lienee their aer used as equivalent for darhnrKs, Luerot. o. 
GOO (ed. liaehm.) : 

“ at nox obriiit iiigenti caligimi tcmiH, 
aut ubi dc longo ciirsii sol ultima cracli 
impulit, atquo suoa ccHavit laiigiiidus igncs 
(roTicussoB itere, at lubol'actos acre multo. 

LiKTet. 5. 696 : 

“ uut quia crassior est ccrtia in iiartibus aur, 
sub tcrris idco trciuulum iubar hacsitat igui, 
ucc |H*iioti’are potest facile, atque ciiiergere ad ortu.s." 

And our authox’’s own ((>. 888) “ Aoris in campis latiis.’’ (Vnu- 
])are Dante, Liteni. 2. 1 : 

“ Lo giorno se ii’ aiulava e Tui^r bi tiiio 
togliova gli aiiiimii, che sonu in torni, 
dalle fatichc loro.” 

Nor is this, at first sight, ^somewhat strange notion r»l‘ the 
substantive darkness of an object invisible per .sv^, so very irre* 
eoneileable with our more philosophical 'modern views, inasnuujb 
as darkness being, according to these views, neither more nor 
less then abseiK*e of light, abseneo of impression on the retina., 
an invisible object is dark, as dark and black a,s, if not darker 
and blacker than, the dark<.‘st and blackest visible object, llem^e 
the darkness of an underground cave, Die darkness on closing 
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the eyeSf and our author’s obscuro aere sepsit, fenced him 
round with dark a/r, i. e., unillurainated air, air on jwrhioh no 
light fell, the nebulae amictu of the next verse. 

A goddess makes Ulysses invisible to Ajax (Soph. Ai. 69) in 
another way. She averts the rays of light reflected from the 
person of Ulysses, and so they make no image on the madman’s 
retina. 

CiRCUM DEA FUDiT AMICTU. — Dea explaius why Venus was 
able to envelope them in darkness. Compare Propert. 2. 1. 11 
(ed. Hertzb.) : 

“ aeu cum poscentes somnum dcclinut ooellos, 
invcnio causas millc poeta novas/’ 

t 

where “poeta” explains why Propertius was able to invent so 
many explanations. See Eem. on 5. 721. 


419-421. 


SUBLIMIS AlUT SEDESQUE REVISIT 
LAE’IA SUAS UBl TEMPLUM Il.Ll CEXTUMQUE SABAEO 
TUURE CALKNT ARAK SERTISQUK RECENTIHUS HAL ANT 


SuBLiMis. “ Uivino incessu,” Serv. (ed. Lion) ; Oynth. Genet., 
P. Manut. Certainly not the meaning. Sublimis is here 
ah^fty on highy /. e, through the air, through the sky, in con- 
tradistinction to Aeneas’s going i.n foot, walking, verse 414 : 
GREssuMQUE Ai) MOEXiA TENDiT. Venus, in OUT text, goes from 
the coast of Carthage to Cyprus sublimis, exactly as in the 
Hymn, in Vener., verse 67, she goes from Cyprus to Troy ; v^pi 

fiiTo p(0cc(r<7( : 

X/>u(rci> Ho(rfjL7}0iitra, A(f>pohirvi 

iTfvar' iTTi TpniT)!', irpnhiirovff' KvirpoP. 

jutra i'ffkt(rtn9owsfrpritriTovffaKt\^v9or< 
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That oil both occasions she goes in her chariot, is of course to be 
understood. Compare Ovid, Met. 5. 6^8 (of Triptolemus) : 

ium Buper Eui’open snblimU ct ABida terras 
voctuscrat iuvcnis,*’ 

/. i\ was earned sublime^ or aloft, over Europe and Asia, viz., in 
the chariot of Ceres; verse 645 : 

“ atqiie Icvem cuiTuiii Tiitonida iiiisit in arcein 
Tiiptolemo.” 

Sabaeothure calent akak, seutisq., &c. Compare Colum. 
ite CuUu Sort. 260 : 

. . . “ et ingenuo confusa rubore 
virgincas adapciia genas rosa pracbet lionores 
caelitibuB, templisque Sabaeum miscot odoretii.’* 

where “rosa” corresponds to the sertis, and ‘^Sabaeum odorem" 
to the sABAEo TiiuKE, of our text, and where the meaning is as 
in our text, roffcs and frank inceme blend odours in the temples. 


425. 


Al AOALIA. 


VAlt. LECT, 

Aiataua 111 “locji de.serta Punica,” Probus, mi Georff. (Kcil’s ed.) p, OJ}. 
1. 15. 

MAHAUA lllP. Mamit. 

0 ree., St, Gali, 

Mag A LI A, Sp. niajuda, shepherd’s hut. 

Strata viarum == stratus m.v, the levelled streets, as 6. 666, 
“ opaca viarum” oparas rks; 2. 662, “ angusta viarum” = an- 
gustas vim; Imcret. 2. 113, “opaca demorum” opucas domos. 
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427-4529. 

PARS DUCKRR Mt-ROS 

MOLIRIQUK ARCKM ET MANIHUS SIJHVOJAERE SAXA 
PARS OPTARK l.OCUM TECTO ET CONCJ.UDERE SVLCO 


VMi. LFAIT. 

OPTAiiK 1 VtiL^ PtiL^Med, 11 25. Ill Serv. (who, besidos, viz., at 4. 655, 
thus quotes the verse : 

PARS OPTAUK LOCrM, TECTA ET COXCLt’DEttE SVJ.CO) ; 

Donatus ; Pr. Yen. (1470, 1471, 1475); Mil. (1475, 1492); Brest*.; 
Mod*.; P. Mamit. ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070, 1071, 1670, 1704) ; 
Philipi)e ; Heyne; Pott. ; Dorph. ; Wagii. (1H02, 1841) ; Thiel; Haupt ; 
llibh. ; Coningt.; Weidner. 

u 

APTAIIK 1 Rom. (aptakk), 11 ;!ti. Ill Piorius (‘< In voter i bus fere omnibus 
•• exeraplaribus legi aptahk) ; Junta Yen. (1472) ; Jul. Seal. Poet. 3, 17: 
H. Steph. ; Bask.; Burmann (“Aptahk etiam onines fere Heinsio 
inspect!; et exeerpta nostra, et Graevianns, Francianus, Pugetianus”). 
0 Ver., Si. Gall. 


Pars aptark locum tecto.* The reading aptare is preferable 
to optark, firNtf because the latter t^oukl not be seen, afforded 
no picture ; iiiceondly, because there should be mention of the 
building f)f houses as well as of the “arx.’’ Tecto is the abla- 
tive case, AP'J'AKE LOCUM TEuro, fnrAish the pkwe irith hotMe>;, 
tnuldhoum. (kmipare Ilirt. Bell. Alex. fElzev., 1670, p. 687) : 
** omnes oppidi pailes, quae minus firmao videreiitur, testudi- 
uibus atque nmsculis Pliii. Patteij. IS: “Instant 

operibus, adsunt exereitationibus,^ armay moeiikfy riron npfantP 
Stat. Theh. IL 100 (Tisiphone addressing Megaera) : 

'* ipsar odiis, ipsno (lisronlibii? arniis 
aj>tcmnr.’' 


♦ Br. Jlfni Y murk(Ml tlu.s (‘oiiiiiiout in his MS., “ vt'i y donlUfiil.” JIV hrif' 
flissmls, in a inannor unusual fo him, fi-oiii fin* imaninious trstiiiiony Oof such if 
virtually is) of the tiisl-<*lass MSS. (F>litor*s Note.) 
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. . . “ aptotamqiie cava tcstiidine dextram 
pcrcntit.” 

Muros, arckm, tecto. The three essential constituent parts 
of an ancient city : see the same parts again united in the view 
given of ancient Pallantoum, Am. 8. 98 : 

“ cum muros arccmquc procul ac rara domoriim 
tocta vident.’* 

Sui.c;o. “Fossa; civitas enini, non domus, circumdatur 
sulco,” Servius; and so Heyne, Wagner, Lei-sch, and Ladewig. 
Incorrect ; su],co refers not to the immediately preceding tecto, 
hut (as shoAvn by the word coNCHiDERE) to the whole wflrk : the 
work is completed, c/oml in, by the usual plough-furrow. 


460. 


II RA MA(aSTRATlI.SWE l.EOUNT SANCTUMQUE SF.NATUM 


VAR. LKCT. 

siiUKA — SEKATCM 1 Vut., limn,, Pal., Med. II J j. Ill Servius; Donatus; 
Yen., 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mod.; Mil. 1475, 1402; li. Steph. ; 
Junta; Jul. Seal., Poet. 3. 17 ; P. Manut. ; H. Steph.; 1). Heins. ; N. 
Heins. (1071) ; Bninck ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Phil. ; Wagu., (1882, 
1841). 

IPRA—SEKATCM OMITTED OR STIGMATIZE!) II IH Peerlk. ; 
Heyne ; Lad. ; Haupt ; AVagfi. {Lect. Virg. & Praest.) ; Ribb. 

0 Ver., St. GaU. 

Conington well urges in support of this verse that legislation is 
mentioned in a similar connexion at 6. 147, and 5. 758. 
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ALTA TllEATRlS 


VuiJi. lECT. 

ALTA 1 BimUy Paly II }. lllP. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. ; 
Heyne; Brunck; Wakcf. ; AVagn. (1832, 1841) ; Lad. ; Ilaupt. 

LATA 1 Vat. Ill Rihbeck. 

0 Vev.j St, Gall. 

TIIKATRIS i Vat., Pom., Pal. THEATllIS II \. Ill P. Manut. ; J). 
Heins.; N. Heins. (1670, 1671); Philippe; Heyne; Wakef. ; AVagii. 
(1841,1845); llibb. 

TfiEATRl*! 3Ied, III Bninok ; AVagn. (ed. Heyn. ; Laet. Virtj., ed. 1861) ; 
Lad.; Haupt. 

0 Ver. Si. Gall. 


434-440. 

QTTALIS APES AKSTATK NOVA PER FLORKA RIJRA 
EXERCET SITB SOLE I.ABOR QUUM (SKNTLS ADlTT/roS 
EDOCUNT FETUS AUT QITUM LIQUENTIA MELLA 
STIPANT ET DIJLCI DISTENDUNT NECTARE CELLAS 
AUT ONERA ACCIPIUNT VENIENTUM AUT AGMINE FAGro 
IGNAVUM FUUOS PECUS A PRAESEPIBUS ARUENT 
FERVET OPUS REIK)LENTQUE THYMO FRAGRANTIA MELLA 

Compare Quint. Dedam. 13. U : “ Quin ipse spectator operis . . . 
processeram, sperans fore ut viderem quemadmodum aliae [apes] 
libratae pennis onera conferrent, aliae deposita sarcina in novas 
prorumpc rent praedas, et quanquam angusto festinaretur aditu, 
turba tamen exeuntium non obstaret intrantibus, aliae militari- 
bus castris pellerent vulgus ignavum, aliae longum permensae 
iter fatigatae anhelitum traherent, haec ad aestivum solem por- 
rectas panderet pennas.” 

Adultos fetus. I searcli in vain in the commentatoiis for 
any account of the sense in which our author has here used tlie 
word atluftm. Is it merely mnfuve, ripe, fall (jrotra, in the ordi- 
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nary sense in which the offspring of any animal (or even plant) 
is said to the adulfm when it has passed through the infantile 
period, or is it having undergone the transformatiom of an insect and 
become an image or perfect bee ? Disappointed in the commenta- 
tors, I turn to Virgil himself, in his Georgies^ and find that even 
Virgil himself not only has no notion at all of insect transfor- 
mation, hut is so ill-informed on the subject of that special 
nature bestowed by J upiter himself on bees in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the services those insects had rendered him in the Dictaean 
cave i^Georg. U- •’ 

“ nimft age, naturas Apibus quas Iiipitor ipae 
uddidit, cxpcdiaiu : pro qua mcrcedc, eanoroa 
Ciiretum sonitua crepitantiaquo iioia sccutae, 

Bietaeo coeli regem pavci-e sub antro”) 

as to represent each succeeding race or generation of bees not to 
be generated at all, or produced by parents, but to be gathered 
by the elder bees off leaves and flowers ; Georg. Jf. 197 : 

“ ilium adco placuisse apibus mirabci*c moi*cm, 
quod nec concubitii indulgout, noc corporo sognos 
in Vencrem solvunt, aut fetus nixibus odunt ; 
verum ipsao c foliia natos et sunvfbus herbis 
ore Icgunt.” 

Such being our author’s ignorance of insect transformation, there 
can be no reference in our text to that remarkable phenomenon ; 
ADULTOs FE'rus must simply mean grofcn upj young, and Foi- 
biger’s [ad Georg, k- 10^) “nova examina” is not so very far 
from the mark as at first sight it may appear to be. 

Genhs fetus. Why fetus gentis, and not fetus 
trinn or parentinu ? Because the younger bees (fetus) being 
not born, but found on leaves and SAveet grass and floAvers 
[Georg. 200 : 

, . , “ ipsac c foliis nntos ct suavibus herbis 

ore legunt”). ' 

liuA^e no other parents than the community : [Gearg. /^. loo : 

“ solao communes natos, consoi-tia tecta 
urbis habent”). 

* 

Fkra’et opus. The metaphor, common in all langtiages, is 
expressed in Italian in the same two words, little altered : 
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“ ttllor fthe r opra fcrve, allor che '1 melo 
sparge di tiiiio d’ ogni intoi-no odorc.’’ Caro. 

“ L’ opera ferve sempre e si eoiitinua con alacrity.” — Report of 
speech of Tecchio {gtiardasigilli) in Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

Newspaper, Florence, 17th May, 1867); the “opera” 
spoken of being the allotment of pensions to the deprived monks, 
under the law “ per la soppressione delle corporazione religiose.” 
Fervere — applied in our text to the bees’ w’ork, and by Ovid, 
L : 

“ iiissa tacit pastor, fervoiit oxaiiiina piitii 
do bovo ” 

to the bees themselves, — is a very much stronger expression than 
/jffs//, 8(9 often applied by us to the working bee. It is possible 
to be busy, but it is not possible fervere without having the 
whole heart and soul engaged. 

Opus, viz., inelUficmidL Compare Apollon. Rhod. 3. 1035 : 

' Aci/9wi/ €K dciraos tpya 

where coy a /ufAinraon^ = honey. 

Redolextqur TTiYMo FRACJiiANTiA MKLLA. Facoiolati re- 
marks m vove Redoleo : “ Frustra est Diomed. qui (1. 1, p. 304, 
Putsch.) putat THYMo ad fraorantia refeni, non ad kkdoi.knt, 
nam et oho ablativum habet. Sic Valer. Max. in fin. c. 6, 1. 1 : 
‘mons Hymettus thymi flore redolens,’” and the quotation is 
no doubt very apt, nor is there to such analysis any gram- 
matical objection. But there is an objec^tion of a ditfereiit kind, 
viz., that honey being of itself and in its own nature redolent or 
strong-smelling, the redolent of our text docsi not require 
any casual ablative ; whereas honey, not being of itself or in its 
own nature fragrant (emitting |fn agreeable perfume), fra- 
(iRANi'iA require a casual ablative. Compare Uuint. Bed, 

Id, 13 : “ Prata silvaoqtle vel maturae fructibus vites, et fra- 
grantes thynio colies (quantum coniectura suspicari potest) 
pabulum [apibus] ministrant” (where, hills not being of them- 
selves or in their own nature fragrant, “ fragrantes” requires a 
casual ablative, and not only has a casual ablative, but tlie 
very same casual ablative as the fragrantia of our text, viz., 
“thynio.” Diomedcs, therefore, is right; the structure in- 
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tended by Virgil is redolentquk mella, fragrantia tiiymo ; 
and the sense : there is a strong sme/l of honey perfumed with 
thyme. Eedoi.knt MEiviiA, in the latter end of the verse, is thus 
the counterpoise of fervet opus in the beginning, and in order 
to make it down weighty has thymo fragrantia added to it by 
a liand which is rarely either niggardly or prodigal.* 

Tiiymo. Compare Prudent. Cathem, 3. 73 : 

“ mclla rccens mihi Cecropia 
ncMitarc sudut olentc favus : 
liact* opiftix apirt aerio 
rore litpiat, t^^miiquc thymo.” 

Palladius, de lie Riidwa^ 1.37: “ IMmi . mporis molla thymi 
succus eff audit. Seouiidi moriti timbra [tliyrnbra], serpylluin, 
vol origanum. Tertii moriti rosmariiius, et saturoia. * Cetera 
ut arbutus, et olora, sjiporom rustiei mollis efficiuiit.” 


442^140. 

AENEAS Air ET FAS’ITGIA SUSPUTT IMIHIS 
JNFERT SE SAEl’TUS NEHIT.A MIRAHIEE OlOTi; 

PER MEDIOS MlSCK'rQUE VIRIS NEQUE UERNITUR III.IU 
LUCUS IN UUHK FITIT MEDIA J.AETISSrMUS UMBRAE 

Pasttgia suspiuit URius. SirspiciT, not merely looks up to, but 
looks lip to with ((dmiraUoH, Compare 6. 067 : 

. . . medium iiam pi urima tui'l>a 

hiiiic habet, atque bumcria extujitcm .suRpieit altiH;” 

Mart. 1 1 . 56 : 

“ vis aiiimiiin iiiircr sii.Rpieianiquc tuum;” 

and see Comm. 1. 397, Item, on despectaro.” 

Laetissimus, UMBRAE I most hdppy in its shade, taking the 

♦•Ovid g()ca right agnin.st the whole of above Rom., MeL 15. 70 : 

. . . “ n<;r voliis acteus humrir 
eripitur, uer mdlu thymi redoleiitia llurtMii.” 
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gmitest (Miyhi in its own shade, luxuriating in its shade, exactly 
as Ovid, Art. Amat. i. iUyj : 

“ mens ^lit a])ta capi tunc, cum lactissima rerum 
ut so^es iu piiigui hixiiriabit liiimo ** 

{where “liixurialrit** explains the meaning not only of “lae- 
tissima’’ in the preced ingverse [viz., luxuriating; rerum,” in 
things, Le. in the world], but of the term laetiis in its so 
common application to oroj>s, viz., that it means not gladdening 
the eye of the observer, but happg in their own feelings, not 
luxuriant, but luxuriating, exactly our glad} ; 2. 7!i : 

. . . (pms illi lacta laborum 

ipsa siiis ([iiondam uiaiiibus Sidonia Dido 
• fcccrat.” 

On the other hand we find Sil. 14. 475 ; 

“ (‘t luctius scopiilis audivit iuldla Cyclops,” 

and Mart. 4. 77 : 

I 

“ nuiuiuani divitias dcos roj^avi, 
content us modlcis mcoqiic lactus.” 

44S. 

CAPUT ACIUS EQUI SIC NAM FORE 

LECT. 

SIC NAM I Rom., Med, (SKJNAM, tlioO is cancelled and C written over 
it). HI I’. 31aiiut. ; D. Heins.; Heins. (1070); Pliil. ; Jleyne; 
Driinck ; Wiikef. ; Pott.; Waj^n. (1832, 1841, ISOl); l.ad. ; lluxi]>t; 
Jlibl). ® 

Cod, PaL reads iSlGNAFOKf.. 

siGNDM 111 Pierius: ‘‘sioxcMin abrasis tuutum codd. unimadvcTti. In 
intogris auteui : su: na.m,” 

0 Ver,, 67. Gall, 


Acris EQUI. Owing to that capital defect of the Latin lan- 
guage, the absence of tJio article, there is a certain timbigiiity 
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here wliicli can only lie cleared up ex mtione, “Acer equus ” 
caiiuot hdl'e be — as it is, 4. 156 ; 

“ lit puor Ascunius ino<lii» in viillibiw ai'ii 
giiuilot i*quo‘* — 

a spirited horse, for the plain reason that it was impossible for 
the finders of the liead to determine whether tlie individual 
liorse to which it belonged was spirited or not, as compared witli 
other horses. Neither can “acer eipius liere be a liorse of a 
spirited breed or species, it being equally impossible for the 
finders to determine to what breed or species the paiiicuhvr 
head belonged. “ Acer equiis” therefore can only bo the spirited 
horse, the horse regarded generically as a spirited tinimal. The 
same observations apply to the “bellator eqnus’* of Silius, 2. 410: 

ostoiitant caimt oiruss/i to)luri> irpi'jtmji 
iMilliitoiis i'qui, atquo onion clanioro siilntiinl ” 

[not t( wan*ior or war horse, but the wairior or u tirlikt* nry-- 
loviug hiirsej ; Jea. -A / 

, . . iK'lluin, o n*mi lioqiitn, ]>r))*tiis ; 

Ix'llo .'nniniitnr rijiii, IxOliim hinv iirnirntii niiniintiir.*' 

(jfonj. t I.40 : 

“ him: brlliitor rnnipo anlims intVrt.’’ 


. 44fi. 

ai'I.I.O KOKKGIAM KT FAOII/KAI VK Tl* (iM.VTFM 

Facii.km vicrt'. “>Snl)si<HU viotus .... popionissinm,” Do- 
iiatus. “Facii.km nutem, (sojiiosain, divitem,” Servius. “Fore 
Poenos gentem belli(iosaTii et rerinii eopiis (ex agricultiira, iiavi- 
giitione, et commerciis populorum) affluentem,” Jleyne. “Mi- 
ld qnidem illud facii.km vkti; latiore sensu de omnis 
generis felicitate dictum, Virgilioqiio illud Momericinu diet 
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ptia ?ci#oi»rec obversatuni fiiisse videtur/^ Wagner (1832), and 
again, /i/V/., “ Sic nostro looo,/flf{^«fc« victu Carthaginienfies vocan- 
tiir propter opes et omnium rerum affluentiam.” “^Leicli- 
thin (ohue niiihsal) lebend,’ wohlbabend, naoli dem llomeri- 
schen Oeoi pua Siipfle. ‘‘ Wealthy,” Coningt. “ N/ic>|- 

ruciyi/, i/£ici|0opoi/,” Tja Cerda, following Hortensius and (rermanus. 
“Facilem ‘victu, slegreichy .... Andere leiton victu von 
vircre ab, iind erklaren : ‘ gesegnet an allem lobensgiit ; ’ alleiii 
facile tncerc wird nur von deneii gesagt, die keino noth leiden, 
aber nicht von denen die iin iieberlliiss loben, aiich ist das ])ford 
nicht sj^bol dor fruchtbarkeit und dor fiille,” i jadewig. “ Die- 
ses zeigen deiite darauf hin, dass bier ein kriegsmuthiges und 
(durcli »den reiclithum des bodeiis) cultivirtes oder gebildetes 
volk hervorgelieii werde,” Weidner. The explanation of kaci- 
i.KM VK.TU given by Hortensius, Germaiius and La Cerda, and 
lately revived by Lade wig, viz., that aictu is tlie supine of 
i\ucere^ and facilem victu, equivalent to viKririKtir, i/iKtitpopov, 
siegrcichy is inadmissible, (1) because facilem ^’I(r^u in this 
sense not only adds nothing to hello egkegiam, but is an arbi- 
trary rendering of words actively which have an equal gram- 
matical claim to bo rendered passively, viz., so as to .afford the 
exactly opposite sense : cci-s// to he conquered, a sense wdiolly in- 
compatible with tlie context; (*t) because fach.em vi(’'n; too 
nearly resembles “ facilem victum,” Georg, ^OU, to allow of 
its being referred to a totally different root and meaning ; and ( 3 ) 
because the very expression “facilis victu” occurs in Seneca 
[Epid, do : “ Sa{>ien8y^/c///.v rictn fnit”) in such a context as to 
leave no doubt that the victu of the phrase facilis victu 
belongs not to vincore but to viverc. On tlie other hand 
Soryius’s explanation, “ copiosam, divitem” — and still more Do- 
natus^s, ‘‘ subsidiis victus copiosissima ” — is liable to the no less 
weighty objections, flruit, that it is altogether inconsistent with 
the use which Seneca hasmade of the expression ; Nccondly, that 
it is not supported by the usual meaning of facilis elsewhere, 
either when standing in ordinary adjectival construction, or 
when fonniiig part of the similar expressions “facile dictu,” 
“ facile visa,” “ facile scitu,” “ faijilo factu;” and thirdly, that 
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no sufficient reason lias been assigned wliy the head of the spirited 
war-lovirjg horse should preindicate or be ominous of exube- 
rant fertility, iippujkeit ; pua $aioi;r£c. 

Weidner^s explanation being a mere rechanjfe of Servius^s, 
with the addition that the richness of the soil indicated civiliza- 
tion, the consequence of abundance, is liable not only to the ob- 
jections to wliich Serviiis’s explanation itself is liable, but to the 
furtlu^r objection tliat it was as little likely that the omen should 
point to — that tlie colonists should trouble tliem^elves about — a 
consoqucn(;e altogotlier secondary botli in time and importance, 
a consequence of a consoquenco. In order to find the true 
meaning of the passage, wo liave only to follow the direction 
pointed out to us hy the or<linary siguifi(‘aii()n of the word 
facilis itself, viz., m-sy, without trouble or labour, and there- 
fore simp/e, and by the special signification of Seneca’s identical 
expression of facilis vietu/’ and llie very similar expression of 
Virgil himself in the second (leorgicj. Now Seneca’s “sapiens 
facilis vi(*tu fuit” can only mean “the wise liian was easy in his 
food,” L c., moderate and simple in liis mode of living (docoAoc 
Tt)v SiaiTnv)j did not use a costly, jt^xpensive diet; and the 
“ fa(jilem victuin” of the si'coiid txeorgic^ is a diet, or 

food of the same kind — that kiml of living, di(5t, or food which 
the earth produces with little labour, and almost of itself, and 
which those avIio live in a primitive state of sinij)licity are 
always sure of obtaining with little or no trouble, or to use 
our autlior’s own word, wiih facifiit/, from the soil, from the 
“iustissima tell us,” that tell us wliich is so purfeetly just as 
always to provide a sufKcienc^y of sim[>le food for all its children. 
Nor let any one iillege that the “ fundit*’ of the second Qeorgic. 
necessarily indicates uhundunco, jiouriiig forth in superfluity or 
even in quantity. Tliat no such notion forms an integral part 
of the notion exjiressed by fuiider^^ is shown hy the exact 
jiarallol, (Jeory, 1, 7;^ .* 

. . . “ luqu« o, ciii priiiiii froiiioiiloin 

fiidil tM[iiuiu iiui;?iio lulliis porciissa tridriiti, 

Xoptiuiu” 

(where the same, eartli is described as f unde ns the single 
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limited object, the horse), as well as by the oomnioii use of the 
verb fuiidere, to signify to brinff forth^ to produc^, to give 
birth to, even in the ease where the production is so difficult as 
to be technically denominated labour ; Aen. 8. 1S8 : 

. . . **qi rii! I'MKiida Mflin 

f'ylleliiie gelido cott<‘ej»tuiii f udit 

The “ fundit ’’ of tlie second Georgic tlierefore denotes not 
])Ouring forth in superHuity, or even in abundance, but inorely 
bearing^ proditciug ; and “ fundit facilem victiim is : produces, 
bears rang (and therefore of necessary consequence, Huuple) food 
or living. That this is the meaning of tlie “ fundit facilem 
victum ” of the second Georgic ai^peors furtlier from an exami- 
nation of the whole bearing and extent of that second Georgic. 
The fii^t Georgic having been devoted to the laborious tilling of 
the ground, to the life of the agriculturist properly so called, 
—the “ avidus colonus who forces the ground to work against 
it^ will (“ poxere cogit’’) — that subject is bid farewell to in the 
very first words of the second : “ hactenus arvoriim cultus,’ ’ and 
a new subje(?t entered upon, that of the vineyard, oliveyard, and 
nursery, and tenvards the end of Ihe book a contrast drawn 
between the simple easy life of those agricolae, who are satis- 
fied with little, and the complicate I anxious operoso life of tlie 
towiisTiian ; 

“ O fortuiifttoM iiiniiutii, sna « hniia iion'nt, 
n^i'ioolas ! qtiibtiH tpsu ])ror(il disrordibus nniii>« 
fundit hiiiiio fHcih‘111 vietuin iiistiHsiinn telliis,'' 

the agricolae meant, being lint those agricolae wlio, like so 
many of tlie agricolae of the present day, either tilled ihe 
ground without possessing it, or who, if they possessed it, raised 
crops for tlie market or for exportivtioii, and in order to obtain 
such dispro[)ortionate crops were obliged both to force the 
ground and to work hard themselves, but agricolae wlio 
possessed the ground and subsisted upon its produce, and having 
1)ut few wants and desires, thankfully accepted that facilem 
vi(‘tuin,’' that easy, plain, and simph* food, wliicli the “ iustis- 
sinia lelliis’’ cheerfully afforded — 
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‘ “ cpios mmi fructus, quos ijwiu volenlia nira 

«l)onto tulerc sua, carpsit/* 

It is with an idyl descriptive of tliis “ facilis,”. this simple, life, 
Virgil closes his second Georgic. Take away from lus descrip-, 
tion the idyllic, the ideal, and you have the life of every com- 
mencing people ; the simple, primitive, patriarchal life to wliich 
every nation loves to look back as the life of its first founders : 

“ haiic oliin vetca'S vitam coluorc S.ibini : . 
liiinc et fratcr : sic fortis Ktriiria erovit 

Hoilicut, ct reruiii fu<‘ta ost pulc'hemma lloina.” 

Xotliing can be more proper than that this simide life, tliis 
“ fa(?ilem victu’’ — separated, of (^oul^se, from its idyllic — should be 
lield out to the colonising Tyrians, ( 1 ) because it is, as Vo have 
just seen, the life of all commencing nations, even of Home 
itself ; (*) because Virgil, prophesying after the fact, should 
keep close, not merely to verisimilitude, but to the record which 
informed him that the life of the Carthagenians was a simple 
primativc life for ages (pkr sakoiila) after the foundation of 
Carthage, and before its martial colonists had become etfeniinated 
by the riches slowly acquired through conquest and commerce. 
Hear Silius, of Ilannibars soldiers and Hannibal liimself at 
Capua, 1 1 . 2H2 : 

. . . “ stiipct incoiisuotiis Dpitnao 

Sidoiiius incnsau faruMiHjiio isup(Tl>i 
ij^iiotam luMis oculis iniranlibus huurit. 
vosriliir ipse [iraiinilial] sileiis, et taiitos (hunnat honor(‘« 
esse epulis, faeilosque eoli taiito aj»iuiiu‘ nieiisas^’ 

• 

(wluu’O ill “ faciles inensas’' we have, as nearly as tin? struc- 
ture of the sentence allows, the faciukm vktu of our text) ; and 
(8) bcMrause no cluiracter could better agree tlian that of 
simple livers with the other character, xiz.j that of wan’iors 
prognosticated to them by the same omen. The lives of the 
Spartans, Atheiiiaiis, Macedonians, l^ersians, Sabines, Etru- 
rians, (jauls, Britons, and Jews, were simplest during that 
period of their history during whi<*h tliey were most martial. 
We have just Iiad the testimony of Silius coiieerning the Car- 
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thaginians; and the following is that of the some witness 
Inspecting the llomans themselves (1. 609) : 

** concilium vOcat angustum, castaquc beatoei 
])fitipertatc patreu, ac nomitiu parta triumpliis 
cunBul, Gt acquantcni BUpcros virtute Bcnutuni. 
factn animosa vims, et recti sacra cupido 
attolluiit, hirtacqTie togae, ncgloctaqiie jncli«a, 
dcxtcraque a curvis capulo non Hognis aratriK ; 
cxigno JacUeSy ct opiim non indiga corda, 
ud parvos curni reiueabant suepc pcnatcH,” 

Avliere the table of the Homans in their warlike times is for- 
mally stated to have been ^‘negleota/’ and themselves to have 
been “ exiguo faeiles,’’ the two expressions wliich together 
make up the fa(;ilkm of our text. 

Faoii.km, caiii/f i. e., etisily proourablo, and therefore simple, 
m/ach, nine apparafu ; Senoc. lip. f>/> ; “ Medieina (piondam 
paucaruiu fuit seiontia herbarum, quibiis sisteretur fluens san- 
gpis, vulnera eoirent : paulatim deinde in lianc jiervenit tarn 
multiplicem varietatem. Neo est minim tune illam minus 
negotia habuisse, flmiis adhiic solidisque eorporibus, et fadU 
cibo, nec per artem voluptatomquo corriipto : qui postquam coe* 
pit non ad tollendam, sed ad in-ilaiidum famem quaeri, et in- 
venti sunt mille eonditurao, quibus aviditas exeitareiur; quae 
desiderantibus alimenta crant, onera sunt plenis/’ Falist*. 
Cijimjet. 306 (of the rearing of dogs) : 

“ laclc novaiii puln‘ni,/fl!r<7iquc tiiebcrc muzu ; 
noc luxii« alioH avidacquo iin])ciHJia vitae 
noseant ; buee inagno redit iadulgentia danino.’' 

8ou. JIrrr. (hi, : 

“ carpet [pauper] facilcB vilesque cibos, 

0 

sed non stridos respicit enses. 
aurra niiscet |Kie«la pungiiis.” 

Mart. 10. 47 : 

vitnm qunc faciunt beatioreiih 
iucundissime Martinlis, baee sntit : 


eonvietus facilis, sine .artf* iiieiisfi, 
nnx non ebrin, pod polnta curis,’' 
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“ Miirtia frons, fnrilosquc cotnao, ncc poiio rotroqno 
onopiiries l)r(?vior *’ 

[ nmwrd hair^ hair a^ it fjnar hj miare^ hair ahont which no (jreat 
frouhfr wan taken in the (lrcsnin(j^. CHaud. /'// I{af\ i?. 108 (ed. 
( 'orpus) : 

“ illiiu; Annoiiiae vibratis crinibtis abu* 

colltictuo facili volaininn nodcj ’ ’ 

l^with a Himplv fitrimj, a mere Hfrhuj\ Tacit. Anna!, d. !) (of 
Driisus) : “ TncMllidiLs alioipii et facilis iuvonta, seiiilibuB tuiu 
artibuB utereiur'' [simp/e, ownuj to hia youth ]\ and kacilkm 
vin’iJ - “ facile vivcntoin ” ((compare Tacit. IIM, 6V .* “ Sa- 
biiius . . . ubi foniiido inccssissot, facaliw mutatu ... no 
allovasso videretiir, inipulit ruenieni”), aimpfe in their liriny, 
Hriny «/>///>///— exactly as Sciicea, /. c., “ sapiens faeilis victu 
fuit Geory. hOO : 

“ finnlit liiitno fticilem vicliim iustispima tclliis 

Iho bind of life meant b(*ing as niueh Removed from the “ dives, 
copiosa’’ of Servins, and the ‘‘ subsidiis victus eopiosissima’’ of 
.Donatus, and the Homeriii ^oorrte of Wagner, and the 
Homeric uiujua . . . tvKuXoi Siayovaiv tvt a(litTtyutoi 

SofiuiGiv {Hymn in Vah\), €>ll <lu^ one hand, as it is from 
the “ asj)er victii'' of 8. 818, the “ victn maligno" of Sil. 8. 
280 (ed. liii]).) (of the Adymiaehidae) : 

“ so«l iikMinis asper |>opuluH vifliKpio iiialigiu) ; 
liiini laliMa Iristrs opuluc toriTHtur iiiriui.” 

the (TK^nya Staira, of lVoco])ins [de BelL GotJo d. /.} ; iutiruv St 
tTK\nynv Tt Kai aviuntXnytvifi^j wawtf) oi Maatraytruti kui avrot 
[vi/., Antae et Selaveni] e\ou(T<], the rjKXnyov rrn; Sitorr/c and the 
ivrfXtfTTara kui toic Trci^ccTTCiTOK’ twp (TToarnMyruiv ivyaya of llero- 
dian, 8 . 8 [.'of Severus): npwrvg rt tKHvo^ to now avrtov [populi 
liomani] ioyuyytvovf KOI TO fTKXnoov rqc* tiairn^t^Jrd^Ti evTTtiOii* 
TT/OC^* roue TTOI'OUC, tVTOKTOV fitT UlSoVC ITpOC ap^OVTUi', 
tnnviTpe^fjt' rf tTTiOvfitiv oiSa^ac, kui ytTuyaywv to 

up(io?.iniTov^ and I. 7, of rnracnlla (ed. Rooeler) : rpoTreJ^ar rt 
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evrtXtf rraoertOtTtiy taO' ontf kqi ^vXivotf; e^* irorov Kai iSfirjuara 
Xpw/i6vo^ (TKtvtmv. aoTov re wpoas^speTO avro(T\fStoi/, vitov yap 
ciAtjtreic tti tavrov xapi^ o tipKH povtv^ ft rroiijacKj kui err’ 

apffanKtov oTrrijffac, icrireiTo. kui Travrwp pep rwp rroXujeXujp uttci^ 
Xero' oaa Se eureXearora, Kai roig irepiaTaraic T(vp ttTpariwTtjjp 
fvpapriy TovToii: the/jioc avxpvpac of Luciaii, de Salt. 

1 : (ino av^pripio av^wv icai popup to (tkAi/oom uyaOop i/yov- 
pepn^, OMt f li€^ ; and holding tho middle place between 

the two extremes, exactly as facilis holds the middle place be- 
tween ahinnlant and mo////, between copiosns and malignus; 
in other words, answering as exactly as need be to the pirpia 
StaiTu of the Persians in the time of Cyrus (Xenoph. Cf/rop, 1 
(ed. lliij^chins. p. 9) : Kai pap Sc tn tpptpti^paprvpia koi Tr\q 
ptrpiai: SiaiTiii' [the simple but sufficient subsistence wliich is 
the reward of labour]) ; and to the“ parens et parabilis victus” 
emblematized at the marriage feasts of the primitive Macedo- 
nians by a loaf of bread cut in two witli a sword, and one half 
gfveii to the bride, and the other half to the groom ; (i. Curt. 
8.4: “ Ilex medio cupiditatis ardore iussit affeni patrio more 
pancm. Hoc erat apud Macedones sanctissimum coeuntium 
pignus, quern divisum gladio Titerque libabat. Credo eos, qui 
gentis mores condiderunt, pjirco et parabili victu ostendere 
voluisse iungentibus opes, quantulo contenti esse deberent.*’ 
Facilis, being thus a middle term, runs like every other 
middle term easily and readily each way — on the one side 
towards co 2 )iosus, on the other towards malignus. In the 
peta fwoerte and the pipSiw^' aiofva sPKfjXoi Siayovaip of Homer, 
we have the example of. the one ; the ease of life exj)ressed by 
those W'ords being the utmost degree of ease, perfecjt easiness, 
/. c. abundance : and in Silius’s {().t8()8) “ durus facilem per in- 
h()S 2 )ita ducere vitani,' ’ an example of the other. In our text, 
and in the set^ond Georgic, the word seems to j>reserve its true 
character of mean between tlu‘ two extremes, and to signify 
emnijhy neither too much nor too little, the golden mean of sim- 
plicity and moderation. Co]ni)are (^aintol. Vita Aatou. Fu, : 
“ ob nimiam libertatom et viveudi facilitatend' [too rafif/ a 
m/3r;?///T // ///el ( where nimianv' is added to ‘‘ facilitutem'’ in 
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order to express prodigjility), and Xeuoi)lion, Cf/rop» .? (ed. 
llutoliin^ p. OO) : AKtwiravTtg Sf oi [Jf/io’ru u iratm- 

KuXovfitvoi (vtrrs ra Ofjiuta Tropourrtc ruiv cvrutt/ rvy^avnv, jinj 
6tXi}(fovfTi ravTa irtuttv^ SiKanois av Sia Triii'Toc tom atinvof; 
afni\avovvTig fitortveiv [owne/fi cieim/c aetafvm in rvntm inopia 
ft egesinte twturoi*] (wliere tlie exact 

cfpuvftleiit of in^favUvm^ i. e. diffidlvm rivtUs (expresses poverfij^ 
res angusta domi”). lint why did tlie horse’s liead signify 
simple food, a primitive ])atriarchul life 1 Mainly hec.'anse the 

horse’s own food is simple, that which is Kn])plied hy nature, 
that most facilis of all the victiis which the “iustissima 
telliis fundit,” viz., grass ; plainly hecause tlie liorse lives hy 
nature in, and loves, grassy plains, llor. EpM. L 7. : 

“ noil c«t aptUH equis Tllnu’no kn'us, iit nr(|iio pliiniH 
porrcctus spatiies, iicquc iiinltuo prcnligiiH lierluu*.’' 

The liorse’s head, therefore, wliile on the one liand indicating 
(se(; below) that tlie Tyrian settlers would there become a nation 
KOKKOi AM nni.i.o, indicated on the other hand that tlieir life there 
Mould be simple and patriarchal, rather among grassy pastures 
than rich cornfields ; and mo find such ^latriarchal, such pastmul 
life, of the (Jarthaginiaiis a(*tnally depicted on the shield of Han- 
nibal, Sil. 2. 437 : 

“ lactinv at rih u fac-iop, agitata forarmii 
agniiiia vriuitn, t*t raclatn imipnliu f!ilg»*nt. 
lire ])i-or'ul nstii cufoiii nigri soror liorrida Miiiiri 
nssui'tas jiatrio iiiulcft smnoiu* Iranias. 
it LiImt canipi pastor, rui tiiio sino iillo 
invcfitiim salfus pcnctrat jirriis : ciimia. Toi iiiiiii 
ainioliti vigilciii pntrio (U* iik.iv ^rqinmlnr : 
giu'Haijins latratorqiu* (\vtloii, toi tuniqin', loriqiii’ 
in silii is vniis »*l tistnlu notii invnu is.’* 

ConUmie flit* Kinijile-liviiig jiatriaiclial Scylliiaiis of lioni. //, 
l.i. 1 : 

Ztvs 8 * (irti ovv Tffufat re feat Eifropa ifrivin ir(\a(r<rtf 
Tovs fiey ea vapa rritri irovov r oi(vv 

vjtK^fAftas’ amos St va\iy rptirtv otrert (pativutf 
vaff/jiiv tip* itrirovoKofy BpriKwy KaOopoififuos aiav, 

Muirmy r ayavcov lirwrjfioAywv. 

yXtLKTOtpnywv^ Aftt^y Tf, SiKaiorarm' ayOpanra/y, 
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and observe how like (and as if Virgil, while painting his pic- 
ture, had Homer’s before him), are Jupiter turning hj^ “ bright 
eyes” from Greek and Trojan hosts, and fixing them on equestrian 
Thracians and liand-to-hand fighting Mysians, and milk-eating 
llippomolgi, and Jupiter (verse 227) surveying sea and land 
from tlio height of heaven and at last fixing his eyes on the 
new Libyan kingdom, the HELLO k<;rk(5IAM et facilem mctu 
1>ER SAECFLA (.’ENTKM. Further, that the connexion of the hone 
in the minds of tin* Homans was not with cornfields, abundant 
harvests and riclies (how r^ould the emblem of war be at the same 
time the emblem of abundance Y) but with grass and grassy un- 
cultivated pastures is placed beyond doubt by the fact that not 
the horse and cornfields or corn, but the horse and grassy fields 
or grass, were sacred to Mars ; and that Hirac^e, a gJ'assy, not a 
corn-producing (^ounti’v, was famous for its horses, its mounted 
Amazons, its chariot of Alars, and was even tlie country of Mars 
himself. Compare Liv. 2. 5: “ Agor Tarcjidniorum, qui inter 
urbem ae Tiberim fuit, eonsecratus Marti, Martins deinde cam- 
pus fuit Dionys. Ilalicarn. Antiq. lUmt. f). 13 : Tocro [the 
Campus Martins] h Ap^o^* vTrap\tiv upov oi irponpov t^r/0/aa^ro, 
iiriTotg re Xtipuwa, Kui viouj (KTKiivm r«c ti'OjrAiovt; ptXtro^; yvpva- 
(Tiov eirtTri^ttoTaTov. tri Sf kui irpo recrou upov ?/c too Otov tovSs 
[Martis], Tookumuc,' afj^tTtptmtptvoQ iuntiptv avro, ptyiarop S' 
riyovpai tovtov TiKpiipiov itpui to 7 rpa\ 0 £v vtto ro)P VTrarwv rore 
irtpi Tovi' £v aVTio Kupirovr. uTTuvra yap twiTpi^f/avTt^ tu) Srjpio ra 
TMp ruparvMp uytiv Tt kui (l}tpttv, top fr tovtu) yivopivov rto 
TitStU) (TiTOP tiri Tui^' aXwatp tri Kttpevop, top t (TTi toi^‘ KuXapot^' 
KUI TOP tfSti KaTetpyuapeyov, ovk intTpixf/UP ovStri qttpsip, aXX' o)C 
f^ayidTop Tt KUI ov\ wc tniTi^Sttop ti^ oikiucj ttati't\0rfpat, tii; top 
TTOT opop fcura/3ciA(f c t\pi)<l)i(TapTO, 

Bello k(3RE(uam gkntem. . The horse's head indicated 
a warlike people, n€>t. merely because the liorse ig in general 
emblematic of war (Jh o?J9 ; 

. . . ‘‘ o torni liospitu, portsis ; 

Iwllo, imnanliir oqiii ; bcllnin liiioo annentii minaiilui.’’ 

(7vorfj. ?. “ Bellator cquus.” Ant. 9. 777: 

“ sonipcr pqiios atqiio nniio virum pTipftmsqno fjmolia!/' 
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Ovid, Ileroid. 16. 551 (Paris to Helen) : 

“ fingft tanien, si vis, iiigens coiisiirgere bollum ; 
et inihi sunt vires, et mea tola noccnt ; 
ne(? minor est Asiuo, quarn vestrao copin tcrmo, 
ilia viris dives, dives abundut eqiiis.” 

Pint. Qnnaat. Rom, 97: Ovfiondtg Kai TroAcjuncor Kai Apriiov o 
iTTTToc itrrty, but because the head found was the head of a war 
liorso — ACRis EQiJi. (Compare 8. 3 : 

“ iitque acres coneussit eqiios, iitfpie inipulit anna.” 

Ovid, MrL 5. 70^ : 

“ nt frcjnit acor oqtiiis, eiiin belliciis aero eaiioro 
sigiia dodit tiibieon, piignaoqiic adsuiiiit amon^ni/’ 

Appian, do Fmat. 1. 19 U: 

roios fiot fiaipot Kpartpuv $ijp(iop cpubo 

dufiaivMPf (TuvafdKos, aprjios, ojxfipifios iiriros.') 

The horse, then, being the emblem botli of war and of a simple 
pastoral life, and tlie ‘‘aeer equus*’ the emblem of war — the 
CAPIJ r AORis KQui pointed out to martial, and, at the stime time, 
}>a8toral settlers, that the place they had found was just the 
])lace for them; that there they Avould thrive and be hajipy per 
s vECULA. But Festus informs us that the Homans, who were 
indeed a martial, but had long, long ceascxl to be either a simple 
or a pastoral people, offered up a horse in sacrifice in the Campus 
Martius annually at ‘‘ harvest-home,” and 1 am asked, “Does not 
this practice of the Homans, connecting as it does the horse with 
the harvest, show that the horse is not the emblem of ‘ facilis 
victu’ in the sense in which I have taken the wonls, as expres- 
sive of a simjde, patriarchal, pastoral life, but in the sense 
assigned to them by 8erviusf viz., as expressive of fulness, rich- 
ness, plenty, ‘ divitem, copiosam ? • ” A glance at the words of 
Festus will show that this is not the case, and that this sacrifice 
by the Homans of ahorse annually at “harvest-home” only goes 
to confirm, and very strongly too, the explanation I have just 
giv^ of the omen presented to the Tyrian settlers {in voce 
^^Panis^^): “Panibus redimibant caput equi immolati Idi- 
bus Octobribus in Campo Martio quia id sacrificium fiebat ob 
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fnigiini eveiitiim quod liieLello, bos friigibus pariendis est aptus.” 
Tlie coiicliisioii deduoible from tliese words is not*tIiat tlio 
lloniaiis offered up a horse iu gratitude for their harvest, but 
tliat being a warlike i»eople they offered up a horse (“ quod liie 
hello aj)tu8”) and that they crowned tlie horse’s head with loaves 
of bread, as a sign of the warlike people’s thankfulness for the 
abundant harvest (“bos friigibus jiariendis est aptus”). The 
horse alone had signified, as in our text, martial valour, and 
easily provided, /*. c., simple, pastoral food ; but the Homans had 
received not simple pastoral food, but a rich harvest, and 
io signify this they crowned the horse’s head with loaves of 
breail. 


450-40 I . 


lUC TKMPLUM lUXONI INOKXS SIDOXIA lUDO 
COXOKHAT l)OX<N OPrLKXri'M KT Xl’AllXK OIVAi: 


Tkmi'IA’m u'xom iNiiKNs. (Auiipavi* Prosper. Aquitan. do 

PtvwiMH. vi Pravdirt. l)ei^ d. dS : “Ajaid Africam Carthagine 

Caelestis inesse ferebant templunP niniis aniplmn, omnium 

deorum siioriim aedibus, vallatum. Cuius platea lithostrata, 

])avimento ac [iretiosis columnis et moonibus decorata, projie iu 

duobus fere millibus j)assuum proteii debat nr. Cum diutius 

clausum iiiouria, spinosa virgulta (>ircumseptum obruereut, 

velletque populus (Jhristianus iisui verae religionis vindicans 

dracoiies aspidesqiie illic esse ok custodiani tenipli gentilis 

populus (jlamitabat. (iuo mngis Christiani fervore succensi, ea 
<• 

♦ I’he tomplo was detliratcd by Aurelius (Pontifex) after the year a. d. 399, in 
which year Ilonorius published his edict giving all the Pagan temples over to the 
Christian Chureh. .See Admon. prefixed to the alleged work of Prosper, in which 
admonitio it is stated that tins work, de rromissionifjus et Prat'd ictionihus Dei, is not 
by Prosper Aquitamis, but by some other hand, “ iiiecrti auctoris.’* It is, however, 
assigned by f’assio<lonis to Pi’ospor. Th<^ author of the “ Admonitio” thinks the 
work was written about 450 a.d. by some one whose name has been entirely lost. 
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facilitate omnia anioverunt illaesi, qua templiira suo vero 
eaelesti r^i et domino oonsecrarent. Nam cum sancta Pascliae 
Bolennis agoretur festivitas, colleota illic et undique omni 
euriositate etiam adveniens multitudo saeerdotum multorum, 
patev et dignae memoriae nominandus antistes Aurelius, Cae- 
lestis iam patriae civis, cathedram illic loco Caelestis et habiiit 
et sedit. Ipse [viz., Prosper Aquitaiiiis] tunc aderam cum 
Bociis et amicis, atque (ut se adolescentiuni aetas impatiens 
circumquaque vertobat) dum curiosi singula quacMjue pro 
magnitudine inspicimiis, minim quoddam et incredibile nostro 
se ingessit aspect iii, titulus aoneis grandioribusqiie literis in 
frontispicio templi conseriptus : aurklius pontifkx dkdicavit. 
Hunc legentes populi mirabantur. l^raesago tune^ spiritii 
acta quae praescius dei ordo eerto isto fine concluserat,” &c. 

CoxDKiiAT. “IV) (X)Ni)EBAT fortassc malis scriptum con- 
dklcmt ; et turn iam exaedifioatum fuisse id templuin persuadent 
ea, qua(j praeterea de eo commemorat jxxjta. Nempo posuit 
(ONDKiJAT respiciens tid praegressa. Ad ea relatum condidmit 
signifioaret conditum esse Iioc teniplum aNfc effossum caput 
equi; coxdkhat significat propter effossum Didonem cepisse 
consilium eius condendi ; ergo ista res effe(*it, ut ibi conderet 
templum,” Wagner (1801). This is — like so many of Wagner’s 
explications (see Qmient, Virgil, passim) — a mere fine drawing, 
a splitting of liairs. Condrua'p, and not vondUleraty merely 
because the temple was not yet finished, because Dido was 
(still) building it; and so Dietsch: “In quo condendo occupata 
erat Dido.” Compare 11. 240 : 

“ illc ui boin Arji:yripani, patriao coRncniiiiu' 
victor (jari^iini fondobat Tapy;;is urviH.” 

Doms oiuM.K.NTUM FT :y;MiNK 1)1 VAK. “ Aut siinulacrum 
qiioque aureuin fuit, et numvtl pro stNinlmro posuit [wliifJi is 
the opinion of Heyne : ‘Numine cnffi Sorvio accipio do simu- 
lacro deao ex auro aliave pretiosa materia facto, quod to 
oriTLEXTU!^! postulare videtur’], aut ostendero vult plenum esse 
praesentia numinis templum,” iServius. This latter is the 
opinion of Wagner (1861): “Numink, per numen ad ferendam 
openi scilicet ])raesentissiinuin ; noxis, j)er dona propten?a 
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oblata.’^ Numen is never Himulacriimy is always, when applied 
ti) godhead, either the godhead’s self-originating, irresponsible 
will and pleasure, or by abstraction the godhead itself, denomi- 
nated numen from its principal character, viz., that of a self- 
originating, irresponsible will and pleasure. See Eem. on “ quo 
numine laeso,” 1. 12 ; and “numine lunonis,” 1. 62, and nu- 
mine nostro,” 2. 896. It being impossible that the word should 
have this latter meaning in the prosc^nt instance, being in the 
present instance joined with divae, and “ the deity of the deity” 
being nonsense, it remains that numen, in the present in- 
stance, is the quality or diaracter, /. e. the self-originating 
irresponsible will and pleasure, j)ivae, of the goddess ; and 
Servius’s second explanation is the only true one. Nor does the 
junction of NUMI^^E with oruLKN'j um present any obstacle to this 
interpretation; for, on the one hand, the juncjtion of the second 
substantive witli the adjective need not be so very stri(jt (com- 
pare vei*se 535 : 

. . . “ poteiis ariius atqiio iihoru glubao,” 

where potens” is joined so much less stricjtly in the sense 
with ‘‘ ubere” than with “aniiis ”) ; and, on the other hand, 
opulentus is a term of very general application, and by no 
means limited to opulence in precious metals and stones (Sail. 
Bell. Imj, 57 (ed. llietsch) : “Id oppidum [Zania], in campo 
sitiim, magis opere quam natui’a munitum erat, nullius idoneae 
rci egens, armis ^'iri8^]lue opuleiitum.” 8. 475 : 

“ sed tibi ego ingeiitos populos opuleiitaqiio n'giiis 
iuiigcrc ciistra paro.’" 

Stat. Thch. 6, i)l : 

“ silva . . . largacj qua no^ opuloiitior unibrao 
Argulicos inter saltuaquc ediieuta I^yeaeos 
extulerat supra astra caput 

(where the opulence is only of shadow). Paulin. Be VU. 8. 
Martini (of Saint Martin refusing the royal presents) : 

. . . “ Bed nil do nmndi sumorc censu 
mens opulenta Deo voluit, terrciia rclinqucns 
pracmia, ct actcrui rccondens muncra Chiisti.” 
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where we have, precisely, the opulkntum numikr of our tfext 
and even the two sorte of opulence). Nor let the reader be so 
simple as to imagine an incongruity between donis and nu- 
MiNK. On the contrary, no two things in the world are more 
eongruous, go more invariably together : where there is no 
nuraen there are no dona, where there are no dona there is 
iio.numen. Shrines, temples, and even systems of religioai,.are 
worldly rich in the direct ratio of their spiritual richness, and 
spiritually rich in the direct ratio of their worldly richness. 
Juno especially drove a good trade ; if she was prodigal of her 
nunien it was not for iiotliing. Hear Apuleius {Florid, 2, 15), 
of her temple in Samos : “ Enimvero fanum lunonis antiquitus 
famigeratum. . - . . tfbi donarium deae perquam opulentum : 
plurima auri et argenti ratio, in lancibus, speculis, pocnlis et 
cuiusceniodi utensilibus. Magna etiam vis aeris, vario effigiatu, 
vetenimo et spectahili opere.’^ And who doubts that Juno’s 
temple at Samos was not as ^‘opulentum nnmine” as it was 
“oimlentum donk?’’ wlio does not from the very bottom t)f 
his heart pity the Phiueus of Apollonius Eliodius (2. 236 ; 

. . . • vpiv vor' €iriH\vrQf arUpairt 

o\fi<a fiavroffWTf T€), 

whom tlie ugly Harpies would not allow to onjoy the riches 
which the numen he interpreted brought flowing to him in 
such abundance (2. 184; 

. . . , , , ov df yavvfrBai 

fia (arfiptfftoiirip ovfiatriv, oatra oi aiei 

ir^vBoiLfVoi vfpivaifrm QtKaB* wy^pov) ? 

— Who blames heathen Titus for consulting the Jewish 
oracle in the rich temjde in Syria (Tacit. Hist, 2 , J 4 . : “ Titus 
spectata opulentia donisque regum, quaeque alia laetum anti- 
quitatibus Graecorum genus m(3ertae vetustati adfingit, de navi- 
gatione primum consuluit. Postquam pandi viam, et mare 
prosperum accepit, de se per ambages interrogat, coesis 00 m- 
pluribus hostiis. Sostratus (sacerdotis id nomen erat) ubi laeta 
et cdngruentia exta, magiiisque consultis annuero deam videt, 
pauea in praesons et s(>lita respondens, petito scereto, futura 

UEXHVf AK.VE1I)E.V, VOL. 1. 44 
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aperit ”) P or does not find in the refusal to have anj'thing to 
do with the nnmen of the bare walls of the lihytm Ammon 
(Luoan, 9. 519 : 

** paiipor (idhuc dms ost, nullis violata per aevuin 
diTitiis delubra tenens ; nionimquc prionim 
nuiiicn Romano toinplum defendit ub nuro*’) 

n new proof of tho good sense of Cato P Nor let the reader 
precipitately condemn this mutual attraction, this entente cor- 
(Haley between ‘‘niinien” and “dona/* Have we not the same, 
and no less strong, between herself and the universal 

magnet P Callim,, Hymn, ad loe., concludes with tlie words ; 

OJT* apfTfis artp oXfios fwarrarai ai^Spat ae^eiu, 

^ OUT* apertf a^tuoio. di8ou 8* cLptrrfy re teat o\$ou. 

And where is the virtuous philosopher, legislator, jurisconsult, 
diplomatist, captain, scholar, i3oet, or patriot, who does not feel 
himself as incomplete, as but half a man, 'without wealth, as tlio 
apgur, pontifex, or divine ? 

With OPULKNTUM NUMiKE Compare also Soph, Oed. Tyr, 

(ed. Brunek) : 

« » . . /icAas 8* 

a8ns irrwayfiots kcii yootf wAouTtCtrai. 

Prudent. Peristeph, 3 : 

** proxiinus occidiio locus est, 

<|ui tiilit hoc deeus cgi’egium [Virgiiicm Eulalia m], 
urbo potenfi, populis locupics ; 
sod inago Hunguino maityrii, 
virgincoque potcus titulo,’* 

and our author’s own (10. 201) “ Mantua, dives avis,” and 
(4. 36) “Africa terra triumphis dives,’’ and Ovid’s {Met. (>. 

m- 

“ cccc renit niagno dives I^loniela paratu, 
divitior forma." 

And with noNis opulextum bt xcminE, Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. (of the temple of Diana at Ephesus) : 

K€ivo 8€ rot pt€r€X€tra w€pt fiptras €vpv 0tfi€$\ov 
Tou 8’ ouTi 0f(OT(poy or^€Tai nm 
uu^ a^V€ioT€pov‘ pta Kev Tlvdu»:>a wciptXOot, 
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where Oturepov corresponds to the opulextum numixe, and 
atpvitorepov to the opulbntum donis of our text. And with 
Hic templum fjoNDBBAT opuLKNTUM, Hom. Ilymn, ifi ApoU, 52: 

ttetrOai r’ cia ir£oi>a 

Numine divae. Had there been no divae, it miglit have 
been doubted whether the ‘^nnrnen” spoken of was the numen 
of tlie place itself <as Ovid, Fast. 8. 295 : 

. , , ** nigor illfiw umbra, 

quo vwo di<?erc, nimiem incst,’’ 

Val. Flocc. ;J. 428 : 

“ utquo mctum numoiique loco, suorfunqiio quioteiu 
addidit.*’ 

Claud, liapf, Ptm, 8, 858 : 

iiido timor niimonqiio loco nomonnquo aoncctao 
pandtur") 

or the numoii of Juno. The addition of divak removes all 
doubt. • 


4o2-45». 


AKKEA CUl OUAmBUS SURCiKBANT LIMINA NEXAEQUE 
AEUK TRABKH PORIBUS OAHIM) STRIDEBAT AENIS 

VAR, lECT. 

•nexak I Pal., Med. II Ill Itome, 1409, 1473; Ven. 1470, 

1471^1472,1475; Mil. 1475, 1492; P. Munut. ; 1). Hoina. ; Phil.; 
Burm. ; Ileyne; Putt.; John; Thiel; Dorph. ; Wogii. (1832, 1841, 
1845) ; Ribb. 

VIKCTAE H viz. Awg. A. 


* I havo satisfied iti^'self by the most careful examiimtinn that the reading of the 

Vat. Fr. is nexa, not kkxab, ns erroneously roprasonted by Jiottad. Misled by 
the erroneous representations of Boitari, that the reading of this iimnusciipt was 
NEXA^, I w'roto, in favour of that reading, that long diatribo in the (JlaBnieal 
Journal (Xo. XX.), London, July, 1848, which has unfortunately boon but too 
well received, and made tew) many converts. Immediatidy on the publication of 

44 * 
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KiXAK III Prolms (Keil’s od., p. 9, 1. 29) : “ Multi nixai: legunt, non 
NFSA>:;^’ Servius; Biirm. (in MS.); Catrou; Voss; Forbigor (3i’d 
od.) ; Ladewig; Peerlk. ; Haupt; Wagn. (Zoc^ Vtrg,, vcud^Praeit,). 

MXAK. 1 he mistake lias arisen from the circumstance that the horizontal 
strokes of the E— ahvaj’S, and especially the bottom one, very short in 
the ancient letter — have become, by long process of time, and by much 
rubbing, so obliterated, that the letter, except upon very close exami- 
nation indeed, presents quite the appearance of I. Many E*s in this MS. 
have become equally indistinct, through the operation of time and use, 
and would he equally mistaken for Fs, if the mistake were not ren- 
dered impossible, either by their occurring where no I can haA^e place, as 
in Acathes, 1 . 660, or by the eifaced parts of the letter having been 
restored by a later hand, as in ET, 1, 683, “ labores,” 1. 601, or by both 
causes o])erating together, as in “Phoenissa,” 1. 674, and “Cythera,” 
1. 684, Avhere the E iirst effaced, so as to ajipear to be 1, is yet never 
mistaken for 1— first, because the word requires E; and, secondly, be- 
cause the eff aced [jarts have been restored. 


The reading xixak reconimended in 1848 in the Clamcal 
and in 1852 in iny “Twelve Years’ Voyage,” has 
been generally adopted by editors posterior to those dates. I 
have to exjiross my regret for the injury Avhich I have thus 
been the means of inflicting on , the Virgilian text. Deceived 
myself, viz., by the representation of Bottari, that the reading 
of the Vatican Fragment was jvixak, I did not liesitate to 
adopt that reading ; nay, I went farther, and recommended it 
to editors and readers of Virgil, as the only reading out of 
which an appropriate sense could be elicited. My example 
and my arguments produced only too much effect, and the 
editions of Forbiger (1852), Haupt, Wagner (1861), and 
Conington all read nixar, several of them not merely quoting 


thut article nixae was adopted by Forbiger, who .was then publishing his tliird edi- 
tion ; soon after by LadcAvig; then by Ilaupt ; then by Wagner: “Nixae recepit 
Ladewigius, item Ilauptins , nunc ego qiioquc desero Modieei aiurtoritiitein in 
quoestNEXAE*’ {Lect, Virg.) of course and as usual, ignoring me altogether; 
and very latel)’ by Conington. Since the above obserA'ations wei*e written, I have 
again, Deeemher, 18 'U, examined the MS., and am again convinced that the 
reading is nkxak. 
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NiXAE as the reading of the Vatican Fragment, but referring 
specially fo the article in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage.” Havihg 
since that date, on two different occasions— namely, in 1857 
and 1864 — collated the Vatican Fragment, and satisfied myself 
by a very careful examination of each line, that the reading 
of that MS. is NEXAE, not: nixak, and that what has been mis- 
taken by Bottari for an I is inreality an E worn down by 
time, I feel bound thus openly, and without disguise, to acknow- 
ledge my miNtoket and, as far as I can, make amends for it by 
proposing an interpretation on the basis of the reading \kxae. 
The two lines contain a description of the ianm^ door, or eu- 
trance of the temple. I use the three words, iantiu, door, or en^ 
trance, because there is no word in any language withVliich I 
am acquainted to express tlie general idea of entrance, definitely 
and explicitly, without resting on the parts, and for want of 
such specific word for the whole compound, a word which pro- 
perly expresses a part postes, ianua, door, entrani^e^ 

t/i 'ur, mcio ; Ou^a, ouSog, ttuAi;) is used to express the whole. 
The two lines, 1 say, contain a descri[)tion of the whole door or 
entrance. The passage, or opening into the building, being 
the essential thing — the eine qua non —inasmuch as equally 
affording entrata ed mcio, whether there is any means of tem- 
porarily closing it or not, is placed first. It is called limina, 
from the limen, or sill, which formed the line of separation 
between inside and outside, and which, being always elevated, 
had to bo stepped over by the person entering or coming out. 
From this limen the whole opening, the whole ostium, com- 
prehending the two sides, or shlepostsf and lintel, came to be 
called limina, a term sometimes extpnded, so as to mean not 
only the whole door, with all its parts, but the whole house ; 
but ill our text used to express the portal alone, /. e,, sill, side- 
posts, lintel, and included opening, considered as a whole. 
Compare 8. 362 : 

. . . “ ‘ haec,* inquit, ‘ liininii victor 

, Alddcs aubiit ; hacc ilium regia cepit,’ " 

iwne in at tim door ; pm^c l nndrr tJm lintel — the meaning, as 
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iheM cau Le no doubt, the woide being the words of Evander to 
Aeneas as he led him into his palace, 8. 3*^9 1 

** talibufl Inter ^ dictis ltd tecta sitbibnilt 
})au|)enB EvaiidH . . . i ^ « 

lit ventuni ad aedcs J * Uaoc/ iiiquit, ‘ liriiinn victor 
Alcidca stibiit ; haoe illuiii regia 

Dixit, ct atigusti' sabter fastigia tccti 
ingenteiu Aoneaiu dttxit«** 

Ovid, Mef. 12, Itlf. (of the })alace of Eame) : 

InniuiicrOsque adittia, ac mille foi'anilna tertia 
addidit, et nullis itudtisit liitiitia portis« < 
t- lioctc dicque patent*' 

[the portals stand open day and night, inasmuch as they have no 
Valves, post es or fores, stops or impediments of any kind where- 
with to close those parts]. The real essential €^lltrttiid5e« the 
j.LVLiiiA, are described as aeuka, and as raised on steps (graoibus) 
“AEiiEA oiTi OHAtnBiJs suHGEHA^T i.lMiKA. The picture thus 
presented to us is that of a brazen portal elevated on steps— in 
other words, of a building elevated on steps, and having a brazen 
])ortal. Not one word has yet been said of closing this portah 
We see tlio 8tei)8 going up to the building, we see the building 
at tlie elevation of the steps, and wo see its brazen portah 
Exactly similar at the present day is the great portal of the 
Baptistry in Florence; threshold, lintel, and side-posts, all of 
solid brass. The steps alone are wanting, a want to be accounted 
for by the elevation of the level of the piazza outside, at present 
BO much above the level of the floor of the church that you 
actually demend from the piazza into the interior. 

But it is not enough that a building should have a limina, 
an entrance, a way in aiid out— there should be means of occa- 
sionally closing this entrance. These means are described in the 
next clause; they ore nexak aerk trabes— i'Rahes, put to- 
gether with brass, /. c. wooden tuabes ; planks united together 
with brass, brass-plated aeratas/' 11. 481) ; a stop or banicnde 
for the passage, made of wooden planks, strengthened with brass. 
We have now tlie j.imin \ , tlie open passage, portal, or entrance, 
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and we have a brass-plated planking for temporarily closing or 
stopping it up. But neither is this enough; the means of stop- 
ping it up are not yet in their place ; the door is not yet hung, 
nor do we yet know what shape it is, or whether large or small. 
It is the business of the next clause to inform us of this. This 
clause informs us by its gakdo that the stop or impediment was 
hung ; by its Fouiiius, that it was in the shape of folding doors’ 
as we say, L e. that it had a right hand and a left hand JlAgvl 
meeting each other in the middle ; and by its stuideuat, not 
merely that these fores turned on hinges, but tliat they were 
in actual use, and not merely in actual use, but of great size and 
weight, and so making a loud jarring noise (stride bat) when 
they were opened or closed. Compare 2. 479 : 

** ipse intet priiiios (^orrepta dum bipeinii 
liuiina pciTurnpit, postesque a cardino voHit 
aeratos ; ianique oxcisa trabu Srma cavavit 
mborui ot iiigentutii Into dedit ore fcnostutmi’* 

(where wo have the ‘‘ limina” (entrance) closed witli its stop or 
impediment, and therefore “ dura,” and requuing to be broken 
open, (“ perrumpit”) ; the stop or impediment itself (“postes”) 
(the FORKS of our text) filling up the “ limina,” and described as 
“aerates” (the xexak aerb of our text), and requiring to be 
torn away (“rc'/W ”) ; the trabes of which the stop or impedi- 
ment (the “ aerati postes ”) consisted ; and finally the material 
the “robora” (hard wood), of which the trabes themselves con- 
sisted). Apollon. Uhod, 1. 784 (of Jason) : 

. . . 0 8* 6ir{ o/ijuar iptiaas 

piaatT* ainjAcyewv. ayKaa ioefiM iKOLVfif 
vilfiiry\ys' aviffav Sc iruAaf irpopaiffyri Btpairydl 
BiK\i9aSy €'JTvxr9i<riy 

(whore n-tiXac (portam, ianuam) corresponds as nearly as 
possible to the i.imixa of our text, to the fouibus, and 

travtSmcfw to the trades). Horn. If. IfL W) : 

. . . oy5t irj\ri(rty 

circle cxAi/ACjrai aavidas Kai fiax rjy oxio-t 
aAA* ayaireirra/icras exer arches 
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^where agaiu we have tfie irvAi| 9 ii', the gate, doorway, or 
opening; the aaviSat, trabes — constituting the stop 0 r impedi> 
nient — and these aaviBatf not tmKtK\uofifva<^t donedf but 
di aiTiTrrcijutrac, fddc open), Horn. Jf, 12 . k^ 3 : 


iifs Eifrcdfl i^vs ffauiBioii KcLeui a^ipas-^ 

at pa ifvKas tipvuro vvna (rri$apm apaputaSi 

Si/c\iBast v4>7jAas‘ Sotot 8’ tyroaSey oxv*^ ^ 

tiX^y €vtjfiOifioi, /ita Be iC\ 7 jts tirapripfi, 

(Trn Be fioA* €yyvs nay, Kai tpti(rapsvos /3a\( ntfftfas't 

tv Biafias 

pri^f 8' air' afi^ortpovi daipous’ irefft Bt \tBos ttffu 

fipiBocrvyrij pktya 8* aju0t TV\ai fivKoy^ ouB* ap oxv^s 

c<rxcdcTi}i/y aayiBts Bt Bitrpayty aWvBis aWr) 

\aos vtrai piirris 
i' 

{wliere we have the aaviStt: (trahes) of the closed ttuAcic 
SiKXiSoi' (limiutt, fores) forcibly separated from each other, 
and torn from the hinges). See also Horn, i/, 1 S\ 27 o ; 2 .L 
fiJo ; OtL 2 , SIfU; 21 , 161 ^; 22 . 17 k; in all which places 
there is further mention of these <favtSei\ 

Nexak aeke tuajjes, planks twined round with bronze, 
planks round which strips of bronze were twisted or twined — 
whether in a circular form, like, bracelets, or in a spiral form, 
no matter. In either form they »served the double purpose of 
ornamenting and streiigtlieiiiug ; Ovid, Mrf, 3 . 6 t>k ' 


“ impediunt luMlerao reiitos, noxurpic vH*\n vo 
wi'imnt.’’ 


I/M ir,. m : 


hunc Miodo soiptiitt’Tii. Imt'uluni qul iicxilms iiiiilul, 
pofspici’.'* « 


IlM k 90 : 


“ Kiinnyw, 


lioxuqtlc vij)('K*is flisteti(lcnsS’)ia(-hi}i liotlis 


(rauEaiieni oxciissiti" 

The first question wliioh jiresents itself to the student of this 
is : what is limina Hardly, he says to himself, the sUl or 
^/o’csAo/ir/ proper, else it had been not limina but limen. It 
can only be the doorcase, or parts foiming the portal or 
entrance, and consisting of the two limina (the limen infe** 
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rum and limeu superum, and two postes). 
enee ta 2. 479 : 

. . * “ correptH dura biponni 
Hmiiia pcifumplt 

4. 202 : 

. . . ** variis florentia limina scrtis 

d. 3ol * 

. . . “ Scaeaeque amplector limina poitiip 


Claud. Nupt, Ilanoi\ et Mar. 90 : 

" beryllo paries, et iaspide lubrica snrguftt 
limina, despcctiisque solo calcatur achutes ” 


A refer- 


[the lofty doorcase is slippery with jasper, /. e. is of smoothly- 
polished jasper; the epithet “luhricus/* peculiarly proper for 
the limen inferius or limen properly so-called, being ex- 
tended to the whole four limina constituting the opening or 
entrance] eNtabllsIioN the conjecture. These niMiNA, 
we are informed, were of bronze (aerea), and not only 
were of bronze, but on the top of a fliglit of steps (gradihUs 
suroehant). The next question which presents itself is : wlfat 
are the tiiaues ? With Ileync and Coiiington, the doorposts ? 
No; for fir lift, the doorposts have been already spoken of under 
tlie general term limina ; and neccmdly, the trabes are 
Very expressly distinguished from the postes by Statius, Sih\ 
.7. (of the villa of Vopiscus) : 

“ quid lu'iijium, modiumvo canaiii ; quo lino quioHoani ? 
aiiratasnc trabes^ an Maurot) undiquo pottfru^ 
an picturata Ituiuitia inariiiora vona 
luiror, an oiiiii«8aH pur euiuta cubilia lyniiduiH h” 

Tlie trabes are the girdvr^^ the great vr(m-bv(nnH sUj)poi*ting 
tlie roof ; Uor. Od. 2. : 

“non trabes Ilyiiiettiae 
prennmt columnas ulUiiia reeijjas 
Afiica.” 


Claud, in linflu. 1. 16^ : 

. . . “et niveae (niirttiii I; cooporc eolmniino 
ditaii, siibitoquc trabes luceru nietallo." 

Claud. Nn)d. llonov. vt Mar. HH : 

, . . “ Irabibiisquo smarngdir* 

t«iij»pOauit eaesas hy.acinlhi r»ipe columnas,*' 
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Sil. 6. 17 (of the temple of Hercules in Libyn) : 

** viilgutum, noc cassu iidcs, til) origino ftini 
inipositas duraro trabcs, dolasque por aevtiiii 
condontum nuvisso manus.*’ 

Sen. Thyent^ 6^.5 : 

. 4 4 ** fttlgct hie turboc capax 

iiniiiano toctuiii, cuius auratas trabes 
variis coluiiinao nobilcs maculis fcnint.** 

Luoaih 10. 3 (of Cleopatra’a banqueting room} : 

“ ipse locus tctnpU, quod vix corriiptior actus 
oxstruat, instar crat ; laqueatiU|uo toctu forebant 
^ divitias, crassumquo trabes abscondcrut aunini.” 

Virg. Aeti. S, JfIfS : 

** auratasquo trubos, vetorum dccom ulta paronium, 
devolvunt4’’ 

Ahd especially Claud. Ilrf/jf. Prm. 1. : 

4 . . ** trabibus solidatur aotiis 

culmcii,” ^ 

—in all which instances, ‘‘ tralies are, very plainly, the great 
cross-beams supporting the roof ; and in the last instance, as in 
our text, are of bronze. 

But why are the girders nexak aehe, while the portal, the 
MMiNA, are simply aerea ? Nexak aj5re is descrijitive of the 
structure of the girders, auz., that they are not solid beams of 
bronze, but hollow, and consisting of bronze plates riveted 
together. And why is* the nexae to he so understood P why 
are the trahe.s not solid beams of bronze, but hollow, and con- 
sisting of bronze plates riveted together, viz., so as to form (each 
of them) a three-sided open, or four-sided closed, canal or tube ? 
3for the simple reason that such precisely was the structure of 
the trabes or girders of the portico of the Pantheon in Eome 
(Platner, Bf^Hchmbmig p. 508 (speaking of the girders of 
the portico of the Pantheon, taken down by Pope Urban 'Villl., 
in order to melt them, and form out of the bronze the hahlavvJt'uto 
over the liigh altar in St. Peter's, and cannon for the castlo of 
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St. Angelo) .• “ Ueber dieseii gewolben erliob sieli ein dachstuhl 
mit 40 lass langen balken [trabes] von vergoldeteni erz, von 
denen jeder, naoh deni bericbt von augenzeugen, aus drei star- 
kon, mit nageln verbundenen platten bestand uiid dalier gewis- 
sermassen AVle ein canal gebildet war/' Gulil und Koiier, Lhh 
L ehen dev Oviechen undRomev^ 2. 32 (of the Pantheon of Agrippa 
in Borne) : “ Das dach der vorhalle wiirde von balken getragen 
die auB erz bestandeii und einer zeichnung des Serlio zufolge 
nach eiuem in der hentigen zeit zu grosser bedeutung gelangton 
princip oonstruirt geWesen zu sein sohoinon, iiidem sie nicht 
niassiv soudcni aus erzplatten zu jeneu viereckigen rdhren 
zusammengenietel [riveted togetlier, nkxak] waren, welohe die 
neuere meohanik in grdsserem masstabe ausfiihrt mid zu briick- 
on u. 8 . w. vervvendet”), and the Pantheon being either just 
built, or in process of building, at the time Virgil was writing 
his Aeneid, opportunity was taken by the poet to compliment, 
not only Agrippa, the builder, but through Agrippa, Augustus 
himself, the builder’s father-in-law, by 'allusion to the now 
building with its bronze limina, its bronze fores, approached 
by a flight of steps, and its bronze girders, the latter con- 
sisting of bronze laminae, riveted together so as to form (open 
or closed) paiials of bronze. 

Nexak akrk, not united trtth bronze, L by means of bronze 
rivets or clasps, or other joinings of bronze, but united of 
bronze, /. consisting of plates of bronze riveted or otherwise 
united together* Compare Epigr. Agathiae Seholastici, Anthok 
Vak 7. m ‘ 

ovKtri leovj rXiifiov^ ffR 0 ir€k(i)p fi€raiatrrpia irfp8i(j 

7r\€feror XiirraXeatT oifcur Xvyois 

[irAfitrnf; oiKOf; AU 701 C, cage, dwelling, interwoven of withes, 
rmiiiibioi, i. e., interwoven of withes]. Ovid, lleivitl. If). 

m : 

“ ct nondtim nc.\is nnguo Mcdtisa comis” 

[not Medusa’s hnir knotted mth snake, but Medusa’s liair 
knofted of snakes, Medusa’s hair of knotted snakes]. Ovid, Met, 
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. . . noxis A^Hmaiitu catonis, 

Curberon abstraxit’* 

(where adaiiiante ” is the adamant^ not which hound the chains 
together, but of w'hich the chains consisted, and where “ nexis 
adamant© catenis^’ is the translation of Aeschylus’s aSa/uar- 
Tociroim, Prom. Vinci. 1^8^. Aesch* Prom. Vinci, 1^50 (ed. 
Schiitz) : 

Kovr€ v\tv$u<peis 
Bofiovs TTpoifeiKovs i}t(rau 

where ttAm'Ou^hc “ textae ex lateribus,” not “ cnm lateribus”. 
Prudent. Perkteph, 10. 886 : 

iiiiu mine sccanili doctus adsit ai-tifc'X, 
qiii (Miiicta noiit viscerum conftiiin, 

* vcl iiexa nen’is dispavjirc vincula*’ 

(where “ nervis ” is the nerves of which the bonds are made, the 
nerves which form the substance of the bonds) ^ Also Claud. 
Lams Serenacy 3 : 

** ‘ ‘ vile putas donum, aolitam consurgere genimiis, 

et rubro ludiuro mari, si floribns ornes 
regitiuo rogina comaiu” 

f 

[the hair dressed so as to seem to bo a tower of gems, to rise 
above the head ; all of gems, a structure of gems.] And finally 
compare Lactantius's riddle, Catena {Sympos, 5 ) : 

“ nexa ligor ferro niultoH hubitura ligaton,” 

where “nexa ferro ” is not linked xcith iron, but linked o/*iron, 
consisting of iron links. 

The structure is not : cm akrea i.imixa gradihus sur- 

GEHANT XEXAEQUE [etyiut] AKHK TRABKS, but : CUT AERKA 
EIMINA NEXAEQUE AERK TRABES SURGEBANT GRADIBtJS. Tile 

several parts of the temple at ^arthage, viz., portal, door, 
and roof timbers, ai*e set before the reader’s ^ye by our poet 
for the same reason for w^hich the several parts of the temple 
of Aesculapius, and even the statue of the god wuthin, ore men- 
tioned by Ovid in his account of tlie shaking of that temple by 
the prcsent deity, Met. 16, (171 : 

** adventu(|iuc suo sigmimque arasque furesque 
mu rmoreiiiiiquf solum fastiginque aiirca movit,” 
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for the same reason for which the several parts of his house are 
sot before the eyes of the pontifices by Cicero in his oration, pro 
domo (ed. Lamb. p. 413) : “ non existimo ... illos tarn oupidos 
liminuin meorum et columnaxum et valvanim fuisse;’' and 
again, ibid . ; “ qni parietibus, qui tectis, qui oolumnis, ao posti- 
bus meis, horrificiim quoddam et nefarium omnique imbutuni 
odio bellum intulistis,” viz., for the sake of graphic effect. 

To the objection made by Conington to the foregoing eluci-' 
dation of our text, viz., that it “ introduces a particular about 
the rest of the building between two particulars about the 
door,” a sufficient answer ydll be found in the “introduction” 
by Cicero in liis Oratlo pro domo sar/, quoted above, of a parti- 
cular about the rest of the building, viz., the colun^ns, not 
merely “ between two particulars about the door,” but between 
tlie selfsanie “two particulars about the door,” viz., between the 
particular of the limina and the particular of the fores. 


459-460. 

AKTIFICITMQUE MANUS INTER SE OrKRUMQUK I.ABOREM 
MTRATUR 

VA-R. LJiCT, 

wiiiATUR I Med, (Fogg.) II cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Nonius; Sen., as 
appears from his gloss : “ habebat artilicum eoinparationem V^enice, 
(1470) ; Aldus (1514) ; P. Maniit. ; J). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; 
ITeyne; AVakef. ; Julin; AVagn. (1832, 1841, 1861); Thiel; Siipfle; 
Forb. ; Ribb. ; Coningt. 

WIKANTUR 111 Pcerlk. (coni.) 

It is of small consequence that I omitted to take, when I had the oppor- 
tunity, the MS. readings of the word. There jjan be no reasonable doubt that 
they are unanimously miratcr. 

Compare Plant. MosteU, 101 (ed. Ritsehl) : 

‘‘ aedos qiuira extemplo sunt paratac, expolitae, factae probe oxanuissim, 
laiidiint fabrimi atcpic ai*dis probuiit : sibi quiscpie iiulc exenipluin expetunt. 
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Att'riFKJiTM MANUS, /. <?. “ pingeiidi rationem ouiusque artifi- 
ois propriam, ergo varias variorum artifioura picturas;^iNTBR si? 
wi. oomparans. Abhis distingues opekum lauorem, aedem ipsam 
magniflce exstructara,*’ Wagner (1846, 1849) ; opera cum vulgo 
dicantur, quae statuariorum et caelatorum labore eifecta sunt ; 
MANUS AUTiFicuM picturRS hic dici cum Servio putabimus,'* 
Wagner (1861). Both explanations are alike erroneous. Au- 
TiFiciJM MANUS is uot Specially the paintings, nor is operum la- 
uoREM either the soulptui'es and carvings or the temple ilself . 
ARTiFicuM MANUS is the Workmens’ handiwork, /. e, the results of 
the workmens’ Jiandiwork, and operum laborem is the labour 
these results cost. Compare Georg. 2. 155 : 

t “ addc tot ogro.gias urbcB oponiiuqiio laboroni” 

(where “ operum laborem is not a labour diflferent from the 
‘‘urbes” in the preceding part of the verse, but the labour of 
building those very urbes) ; wjra 511 : 

^ oi)cnimquo lalioreni 

paililuB .-loquabat hist is” 

tlu' labour of thr. works in fair proporfioml. Tlic con- 
Btruction of the verse is thus, as the coustructiou of Virgil’s 
verses so often is, in the highest degree antithetical, opkkuai 
l)eing opposed to artificum and larokkm to manus. It is as if 
Virgil hod said : “ The lahorious execution of the works of the 
artists, or the laboriously executed (manus lahorem.) worics of 
the artists (operitm, artificum). Virgil does not enter into the 
minutiae ; does not say whether the works were sculptures, or 
paintings, or architectqral ; speaks of them in the verse in the 
same general and indefinite manner (viz., as works (operum) the 
execution of which (manus) had cost much labour (laborem)) in 
which ho hod spoken of them in the word singula in the verse 
but one preceding. Whilst Aeneas is going over the several 
mosterpiecis (singula), admiring the execution of the artists, 
and the labour they had spent on their works, he sees (vide'i) 
viz., among the works, of which he is admiring the laborious 
execution, and, no doubt, on the walls, a painted represenlation 
(pict’URa) of the Ilian battles, &c. 
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Manus. The hmds, ». e. the handiwork (oompare Tacit. 
Anml. 1^ 61: “Prima Vari castra lato amhitn, et dimensis 
prinoipiis, trium legionum maim ostentabant”) exactly as in 
Greek, iraXa/xti {Pausan. 7, pp. 403 and 404: q (i> 

Sofiw Hpa, Kill (i> Apyfi ’S./xiXiBui; \tiptQ. Compare Soph. 
Philoet. 1206: 

. . . tas Tiva Bri p€^fi$ Ta\ap.av iror«:) 

and ill Englisli, hand, (Milt. Par. Rag, Jf, 55 : 

many a fair edifice besidcH .... 

. . . . thou may*8t heboid 

outside and inside both, pillai*s and roofs, 
carved work, the hatid of famed artificers, 
in cedar, murbh^, ivory, or gold,” 

(where “liand of famed artificers” seems to bo Milton’s traushi* 
tion of our author’s artificumque manus). Milton, Par. Lont. 
9. i37 : 

** among thick-woven arboreta and flowers 
imbordcrod on each bank, the hand of £ve*'). 

Manus and moles are applied by Tacitus, {Germania^ 37) on 
a somewhat similar occasion, pretty nearly in the same manner 
as “ manus ’’ and “ operum labor’’ by Virgil in our text: ‘‘ Cas- 
tra ao spatia quorum ambitu nunc quoque metiaris molem mama-- 
quo gentis, et tarn magni exitus fidem,” where “ molem ” is the 
greatness and importance of the people, and “ manus” the works 
they were able to execute. 

Intkr se belongs to manus — exactly as, 9. 457, “inter se ” 
belongs to “ spolia exactly as, 2. 454, “ inter se ” belongs to 
“tectorum;” and exactly as, Liv. 29. 28 (“a meridie nebula 
occepit, ita ut vix concursus navium inter se vitarent”), “ inter 
se” belongs to “ navium.” ^ 

Manus inter se, the various hands^ the several^ or respective 
haudsy i. e., the handiworks of the respective artists, just as (ff) 
“ spolia inter se,” several or respective spoils, viz., the bolt of 
liemulus, the phalerae of Ehamnes, the helmet of Messapus 
and other spoils not particularly mentioned; {h) “tectorum 
inter* se Priami,” the several premises of Priam, those in 
which Priam himself and the several niombers of Priam’s 
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family, dwelt rwpectively, viz., the house in which Priam dwelt 
himself, the house in which Hector dwelt, the hou^^in which 
Paris dwelt, the house in which Polites dwelt, &c., and (c) 
“ navium inter se,” the several ships. In the whole three in- 
stances as well as in our text, the expression “ inter se ” is ap- 
plied to objafh forming a group, and indicates a certain relation- 
siiip between those objects, precisely as in 8. 452 : 

“ illi inter sese multa vi braehia tollunt,’* 

— and Sil. 8. 197: “dumqiie inter se mirantur,” it is applied 
to HuhjectH forming a group, and implies a certain relation be- 
tween those mbjeofs. The structure, therefore, is no unusual 
structure, the sense afforded by the text as it stands is appro- 
priate, and there is aii liMle occasion for mirantuk — the con- 
jecture of Peerlkamp (dumque inter se mirantuu), aiming to 
reduce the expression to the category of suhjavts connected with 
INTER SE, and for the attainment of this aim not hesitating to 
introduce a plural where only a singular is being talked of 

(AENEAS AUSUS, LtSTRAT, OPPERIENS, VIDET, CONSTITIT LA( RV- 

MANs, inquit; therefore also miratur. Compare verso 498: 

“ hacc ihmVDnrdmiio Aencav miranda vidciilur, 
diim stitpetj obtiituque hacrct defixus in imo’’) 

Bn there is for “intrans” the wholly, arbitrary, not oven so 
much as attempted-to-be-justified ste plaeitmn of Kibbeck. 


462. 

atridas 


rjjt. lECT, 

ATKiDAS 111 P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Wake^. ; Wagu. 

(1861) ; llibbcck. • • 

atoidem 111 Seneca {Ep, lOi) ; La Cerda. 

0 Ver., 8t. Gall. * 

Atbiuas. The two Atridae considered as one party. Com- 
pare Aesch. Agam. Ifi : 

. . . TlptOifJLOV 

fityas avri9iKos 

Mci'cAaos ava^ i}S* Ayafii^vuv 
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SUNT HlC ETIAM SUA PRAEMIA LAUDI 
SUNT LACRYMAE RERUM ET MENTEM MORTALIA TANGUNT 


. . . . ' ANIMUM PICTURA PASCIT INANI 

Sunt etiam me lacrymae, i.r, miseratio, rerum; deflentur 
res, i. e, casus humani ; sunt hie pectora quae laorymas imper- 
tiant casibus et calamitatibus aliorum. Et mentem mortaua 
'I’angunt, et res humaiiae casusque, qiiibus iactari solent inor- 
tales, afliciunt hominum qui lias terras inhabitant anidos niise- 
ratione,” Heyne, followed by Wagner, Voss, Jahn (who com- 
pares 2. 784, ‘‘lacrymas dilectae pelle Creusae’’), and Forbiger. 
So the commentators, understanding sunt, sunt, to be co-ordi- 
nates, and supplying to the second sunt the iri(^ eitam of ^tlio 
first. I object, firstly, that I know of no instance in which res 
without adjunct signifies res adversae, casus, and that we 
find “ affiictis ’’ added to it only ten lines previously, in order to 
give it such scjnse ; secondly, that if this had been the meaning 
intended by our author, we should have expected the iik; 
ETIAM to be repeated ; and, thirdly, that the words where they 
occiu* again, Venant. Fortun. Poem, Jf. 26 (Epitaph. Vilithutae) : 

** liou lacrymae rerum, lieu sors iuiiiui*a vironini ! 
cur placitura facia quae dolilura rapis h” 

can by no possibility signify tears for misfortunes, but must 
signify tears of the world. And so I understand our text — 
“ Tears are universal (rerjjm), belong to the constitution of 
nature, and the evils of mortality (morj alia) move the humiiu 
heart.’' • 

The verse sunt lacrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia 
t'Angunt is thus not a further enunciation of the particular 
syinjpathy of the Tyrians with the Trojans, but a general reflec- 
tion concerning human sympathy, viz., that tears are part of 
the constitution of natui*e, and to be met with wherever there 

HBNBY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. 45 
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are men. It is as if Aeneas had said : “ Behold Priam ! Even 
Jiei'e the misfortunes of the brave meet with sympathy, for 
sympathy is a part of human nature.” Compare Coripp. d« Laml. 
Jmtin. 1. : 

“ quid fiindis lacrymas ? rcniiu quid gaudiadefles?** 

\ihe joy of the world'] : Why do you lament that which all the 
world rejoices at viz., the death of your father, and your suc- 
cession to the crouTi. 

Kerum, the world. Compare Ilor. Sat 1, 9,/^: ‘‘dulcis- 
sime rerum” [sweetest man in the world]. Ovid, Metl. 213 : 
“ pulcherrime reruni” [finest man in the world]. Ovid, Reroid, 
9. 107 (Dejaneira to Hercules) : “ niaxime reram” [greatest man 
in the world]. Ovid, MH, 13, 508 (Hecuba, of herself) : 

. . . “ luodo maxima renim, 

tot gonoris natisqiio potcns 

[the greatest woman in the world]. Ovid, Met. 12, 502 : 

. . . “ quid, quod fortissima rerum 
in nobis natura duplex animtilia iunxit ?” 

[the bravest animals in the world]. Ovid, Met, 11, 623 : 

‘‘ Sonmo, quiesrenim; placidissime, Somnc, dcorum'* 

[quiet of things, of the whole world]. Ibid. 1. 380 (PyiTha 
and Deucalion) : 

. . . “ moi'sis for opom, mitissima, rebus” 

[drowned world]. Ovid, Fa.sL 6, 273 (of the earth) : 

“ cumqiic sit in media reruni region© locata ” 

[in the middle of thhujiiy i. e., of tlie world or universe], Ovid, 
Met, 15.736: 

“ iamquo caput rerum Romanam intraverat urbein.” 

Ovid, ej: Ponfoy 2. 2. 12: ' 

“ in rcrum dominos, movimus arma deo.s.’\ 

Virg. Aen. 1, 280 : ' 

“ Romanos i-erum dominos, gcntemque togatam.” 

Mkntem taxguxt. Compare fpptviou avdairreTai, Eurip. 
Med, 55. 

Mou'i'AidA, the troubles of inen^ of mortals ; the incidents 
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of mortal men, of humanity, ra Ovtira (Eurip, Ion, 96if)! The 
oxpressiAi is a* sufficiently common one. Compare Lucan, 2 . 

“et hahent mortalia casus” [rt/, et habet mortalia 
<‘iisus”] ; Ovid, Met. 7. 625 : 

“ (Inm visum mortale malum, tantaeque latebat 
causa noceiis cladis, piignatum cst arte mcdcndi’* 

[as long as the disease was believed to be natural, not a visita- 
tion from heaven]. Immortalia is used similarly by Lucre- 
tius (5. 122) : 

“ immortalia mmlali senuone uotantes** 

[immortal things, /. c., things not pertaining to humanity, nor 
subject to death, chance, decay, &c.] 

Animtjm pictura pascit ixANi. — IxAXi, misubHtantial^ of 
no use, which Avas nothing more than a picture. See Eem. 
on 5. 673; and compare Georg. 2. 285: 

“ lion uiiinium iiiodo uti pascut prospoctus iiuiiiom,” 

where the sense is : “ gratify the sight, and no more ; afford 
no more substantial service than mere gratification of the 
sight.” 


474-475. 

PRIMO QUAE PRODITA SOMXO 
TYDIUES MULTA VASTARAT CAEDE CRUEXTUS 


Primo somxo: prima parte noctis, ut [Georg. 1. 208) ‘Libra 
<lie somnique pares ubi fecerat horas,’ ut graviorem ostenderet 
somnum. Aut : prima nocte, quia aptea in Troia Rhesus non 
f Herat,” Servius. The first of thdfee interpretations has been 
adopted by Thiel, AVunderlich, Peerlkamp, and Forbiger ; the 
second by La Cerda and Wagner (1861) 15 the latter of whom 
obsdTA^es, “ PRTMo SOMXO, non prima. parte noctis, qua somiius 
sane est altissimus (cui explicatioiii adversatur Homerus, II. 10. 
251, 25:f), sed juiiiia nocte postquam ad Troiam venit et prius- 

‘ 15 * 
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quam equi eius pabula gustassent Troiae/^ Both interpreta- 
tions are, as it seems to me, erroneous; the piotuie which 
Virgil wishes to place before his readers being that of Rhesus 
and his army asleep (Horn. IL 10, Ip! : Pijcroc 8’ tv juteroi tuSt)^ 
and, while asleep, attacked and slaughtered by Tydides. It is 
this picture, viz., that of Rhesus attacked and slain in his sleep 
by Ulysses and Tydides, which has been copied by Claudian in 
the comparison he has instituted (6* Com. Honor. ^77) between 
the open, manly, daylight exjdoits of Stilicho — 

. . . “ taciti qui nulla fraudc sopoiis 

oiisc palum sibi pandit iter'’ — 

and the stealthy midnight maraudings of the two Greek cliief- 
tains (/i/d. J^70 ) : 

nunc iiiihi Tydideii attollaiit oarniina vatimi, 

/ quod iuncto ddcns Itliaco pateiacta Bolouis 
indicio, dapibusque simiil religataquc soinno 
Thraeia sopiti i)cnctraverit agmina Ilhesi, 

^ Graiaquc rettulcrit caidos ad eastra iiigales 

— ^a picture in which the sleep of Rhesus constitutes so important 
a feature that the painter immediately proceeds to set it a 
second time before your eyes, informing you that even if 
Rhesus had not been asleep, but wide-awake, he had still 
afforded, to Tydides and Ulysses a much easier victory than 
Alaric afforded to Stilicho : 

“ addc (luod ct ripis stt‘l('ral munitior hu-stis, 
et eui nec vigilem fas ost coiii])onerc ahcsuni.’^ 

Add to all which, that even so plain a writer as Tryphiodorus 
has thought it ne(;essary in his matter-of-fact account of the 
killing of Rhesus to add to tlie “stratagem-favouring night 
the “ fettere of sleep” (v. 28) ; 

I 

fcai BoKiriv wo vwcra koxw Tfire^rifitvov wva, 

Priaop fi€V ^pri^Kfs tKWKvop. 

SoMNO, therefore, is not used for noctc, but is to he understood 
literally, exactly as in its similar junction with primo, Phae- 
drus, 3, 10. 29 : 

... siinul adspexit filiiim, ' 

^ panctamque uxorcm dorniieiiteni cubiculu, 
fiopita quae nil somho senserat 
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and Propert. 1. d. 1 : 

‘‘ qiialis Tliosca ijiciiit cedente cariiia 
languicla depoitis Gnosia littoribiis, 

(pialis ct accnimit prinio Copheia somno 
libera iam duria e-Jiutilms Andromefle, 

HOC. minus assiduis Edonis fessa choreis 
(jualis in borboso eoiicidit Apidano : 
tJilis visa juihi mollem spirnro quieten) 

Cynthia non rortis nixa caput manibus ’* 

— ^in both which passages, as in our text, the force of tJie paint- 
ing lies, in the first place and essentially, in somno,” literally 
understood. Somxo once rightly understood, viz., that it is 
used in its literal and primary, not in its secondary and derived 
sense, phimo so:mxo presents no difficulty : primo somno, the 
first sleep of llliesus and his army after their arrival in Troy ; 
ecpiivalent to: “scarcely were they well asleep, after tlieir 
arrival” — exactly as, o. 8o7, no sooner Imd Palinunis fallen 
asleep — 

“ vix pnntoit iiiopina qnies bixavovat artus” 

— than he was thrown overboard by Somnus. That this was 
actually the case, viz., that they hdd scarcely fallen asleep 
before they were attacked by Tydides and Ulysses, appears 
from a comparison of the two accounts we have of the transac- 
tion — ^Horner informing us {nhi Hiqmt) that the two Greeks did 
not set out upon their expedition until two-thirds of the night 
had been already spent; while it appears from the account 
given by Emdpides, that Rhesus did not arrive at the Trojan 
camp until about the same hour ; for ( 1 ), in the very opening 
scene it is already the fourth watch, •and Rhesus has not yet 
arrived verse 1, chorus of night-watchmen) : 

t 

^x9l irpos €vyas ras EKTopeovr 
Tis watrm(rr(ay aypviryos 
(1 rtvxo^opav dc^airo VH»v 
K\ifiova fivBofV, 

01 r^rpapoipov vvktos ^povpav 
iraffris ffrparias irpoKoBriVTai. 

9 

(9), (verse 41) the Grreeks have had their fires hiimi^ iroffav 
«!/’ op^vav, still Rhesus has not yet arrived : 
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wpaiOti ffrparos Apyo\ast 
EKTopf iraffay tty" oppyay, 

Buvtrii Sc ytay wvpffois trraBfiu. 
iras 8* AyofitfAyaytay frpoff^fia ffrparos 
tvyvxtos $opvfica ffKniyaVf 
y^apay riy' ftpitfAtyoi fic^iy’ 

(where iratrav opfpvav is not merely tlie whole dark or dark- 
ness, but the whole night, /. e., the whole night long, as is 
shown by the use of the word vvKta in place of npi^vavy 
terse 05 : 

ai$ov<ri iraifay yvxra Aa/iiraSas irvposj 
Kai fJLOi SoKouffiy ov jutyeiy cs avpiov). 

( 8 ), verso 138, the whole Trojan army is asleep, and Rhesus 
not yet arrived : 

EK. (fTtixdoy 8c KO(ffi€t ffvfinaxovs' rax* (frparos 
Kiyoir oKQVffas yvKr^povs tKKAritrtas, 

( 4 ) , verse 285, the march of Rhesus is by night : 

yvKTos yap ovrt t^avKov €fifia\€iv (fTparoy, 

and, verae 289 : 

. . . hpvfAov yvmros evOripoy fioKwy* 

( 5 ) , verse 518, Rhesus .arrives, and Hector appoints him his 
quarters, and gives him the watchword : 

yvy fify /caTovAicrffijTc* Kai yap evtppoyr). 

8c((a) 8’ ty<a <roi cv0a XPV <frparov 

roy ffov yvx^vffah rcray/ufyov 8ixo. 

^vyOriiia 8’ iffiiy ^oi^os, 

and Rhesus has but just retired to his appointed quarters, when 
a watchman (a watchman, it must he home in mind, of tlio 
Trojan camp; for, as it will soon appear. Rhesus sets no 
watch) informs us that morning is fast approaching, and that 
it is time ifor the fourth watch to he relieved by the fifth, 
verse 528: 

rtyos a <pu\aKa ; rts afietfiu 

< 

ray €fiay irpofra ; 

du€rat (Tfj/ieia Kai tvrairopoi 

IIAeiaSes aiffepiat' 

fxiira 8* aitros ovpayov vorarai. 

typtirOt (ri /acAActc ;) KOiray, 

typtaB* 9isipv\aKay, 

ov Acvo’O’ctc fjirivaBos €uy\ay ; 
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ms ie€\as, aas 
yiyvtrai, 

verse 54% : 

ovKovy Aukiovs vefiitruiy (^vKoucriv 
fiavras ty€ip€i» 

Kcupos KXripov Kara fioipav. 

( 6 ), only ’after all this has happened, and therefore fat 
a late hour of the night indeed, does Minerva warn Ulysses 
that Ehesus must be killed before tlie morning light, 
verse 600 : 

. . . apSpa B* ov veTtuarffe o’vfiju.axo*^ 

Tpoia fioKopra Pritrop ov <pav\ci> rpovw ; 
os €i Bioiffu pvKra rr^pB* es avpiop, 
ovT€ 0 *^* AxiA\€as, OUT* ap Aiapros Bopv^ 
firi vaPTa iteptfai pavffraStiL Apyutap^ vx^Boif 
rttxv /caracTKailfaPTa Kai wKvp etTw 
Aoyxv Tr\ar€iap tfrBpofiriP voiovfiepop, 
rovrop KaraxraSy iraPT* ^x^is. 

And {7)9 it is immediately announced that Ehesus has been 
killed, whereupon the play, having occupied the entire night, 
closes with the daybreak, verse 988 : (jKog yap rifitpag roSs. 

This late arrival of Ehesus — after a fatiguing march, and 
when the night was already far spent— serves not only to ex- 
plain the words primo somno, viz., that he had barely fallen 
ixsleep when he was fallen upon by the two Greek marauders, but 
at the same, time to disembarrass the story of some of its very 
obvious difficulties, (n) showing how it happened that Ulysses 
and Diomede found Ehesus and his army asleep without any 
watch set, viz. : because, arriving only just before daybreak and 
greatly exhausted by their journey, they had not yet been re- 
ceived within the Trojan lines, nor had encamped, but had 
merely thro^vn themselves on the ground for a short rest, and 
without taking the usual prScautions, verse 610 : 

aW* €KT0S avrop ra^twp i^revpaffep 
, EKTwpf €(05 OP pv^ ofifpfiirat (paos : 

verse 765 : 

. . • €vBofifp irtBoffTifitiSy 

Koirw BetfitpreSy ovB* €<ppovp€iTo (TTparos 
(pvAcucaitri pvKrtpoKrip, ouS’ tp rc^tirip 
§K€iTo TOvxVi K\ri0pa t’ ovk €ir< (vyots 
iinrwp KaBripfiO<rd\ ois apo^ cirevtfcr* 
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Kparowras vfias KatptBpevovras vtuv 
vpvfiyaKn'' <l>av\(os 8* cv8o/iev irtirruKores, 

and (Jb), explaining liow it happened (viz., owing to the 
extreme lateness of the hour and the fatigue of the soldiers) 
that the horses had not yet tasted the grass of Troy nor the 
water of the Xanthus — a tiling which could not haVe happened 
if lihesus and his army had arrived the preceding day, or even 
the preceding evening ; the very first thing necessary to do in 
such case being, to do-up the horses for the night, and give 
them di'ink and fodder. Nay, over and above all this, tlio 
arrival of Ehesus so late at night, and so fatigued, adds point 
and interest to the narration, inasmuch as it enables us to see 
how within a hair’s breadth of failing was an expedition on 
which the final fate of Troy depended ; for if Ehesiis had arrived 
a little earlier in the night, or if Ulysses and Diomede had 
delayed their expedition but a very little longer, the fatal 
horses would have been foddered, the expedition of Diomede 
and Ulysses would have failed, and the whole fate of Troy been 
d liferent, verse 602 (Minerva speaking) : 

05 €i 8/oi6'ci vvKra rrjjfB* €5 avpiov, 

ouT€ <r^* ovT* ay Aiavros Sopv, 

fiTI iravra Ttepcrat yavirraJdfi* Apyeiwyj trxfOoi, 

The arrival of Rhesus so late at night, and with his soldiers 
worn out with fatigue, was therefore no accidental or indifferent, 
but a very essential, part of the story, and present to the mind 
of Virgil when he wrote these words, no less than it was present 
to the minds of Homer and Euripides. 

Primo somno therefore neither means, with those com- 
mentators who have followed Servius's first interpretation, in the 
heginning of the nighty nor, with Sorvius’s second interpretation, 
and La Cerda and Wagner, on the first night after Rhesus had 
arrived at Troy; but it iheans, simply, plainly, and literally, in 
the beginning of Rhesuses sleepy not long after Rhesus had fallen 
asleep (Ev icaflcvSciv, Philostr. Imag. 1, 2. *‘Vix 

toto oorde quierat,” Claud, in Rufin. 2, 327)j primo joined ^with 
SOMNO ^ving the same force which prima has when joined 
with qu|eB (compare 8. 407 : 
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inde (ubi prinia q»ie» medio iani noctis abactao 
(ainiculo expiilcrat somnuin, cum femina primum, 
cui toleraro colo vitam tenuiquo Minerva 
impositum,.cmerem et sopitos suscitnt ignes)” 

(where the adjective ‘‘prinia’’ in the first line corresponds 
exactly to the adverb ‘‘ primum” in the second ; and where the 
sense is, not when the first but when qum first,’’ 

UR soon as q^nes had expelled mnnus). 3. 69 : 

“ inde ubi prlma quits pelago, plaeataque venti 
dant maria” 

[as soon as there was rest to the sea ; as soon as ever the sea liad 
become quiet, when first the sea became quiet]. Liv. 21. 5: 

Hannibal praelio abstinuit ; castrisque super ripam positis, 
quum prima quies silentiumque ab hostibus fuit, amnem vado 
traiecit.” Ovid, Met. 8. 81 : 

“ tulia dicenti [Scyllac] ciiranim maxima nutrix 
nox intervenit, tenebrisquo audacia crevit. 
prima quits adcrat, qua curia fessa diurnis 
pcctora sonmus habet. thalamos taciturna paicnios 
iiitrat.” 

Virgil, Aen. 1. 7'^S : ‘‘ postquam prima qum epulis mensaeque 
remotao” [as soon as ever they ceaseef eating ; no sooner had 
they ceased eating than, &c.]. Ovid, Met. 8. 8J : ^^prima quies 
aderat” [he was in his first sleep; as Ave say in English, “had 
just fallen asleep”]); and the Latin expression primus somnus 
(and scarcely less, the Latin expression prima quies) being 
the translation and equivalent of the Greek expression Trpniroc 
vTTvog (Thucyd. 7. 43 : Avrog jusv airo Trpwroi; vttvov . . . 
ava\a(3wv r^v rraaav arpaTiav, sxwpei irpog rag J^TTiiroXag' [after 
the first sleep, i. c. about midnight ; of, explained by Bekker, 
Valla, and VovtvLS,p) 08 t 2 ^rimam ngiliani]. Thucyd. 2. 2 : Grifiaiwv 
avSpag oXiyu) nXiiovg rpiOKoaiwv . . . etariXdov mpi irptorov 
VTTVOV ^vv OTrXotg eg UXaraiav Tjjg Bquoriag . . . ETTr/yayovro 
Se KOI avew^av rag irvXag nXaro(ci;i/* avSpcCj Nai/fcAccSvjc ^at 
oi per avTov [Plataea therefore was “prodita primo somno”]. 
Aristoph, Vesp. 31 (Sosia speaking) : 

* c9o(e fJMi v€pt wpwroy vwyoy cv rrt Tlvayt 

ctffcAijo’fa^civ irpofiara avyK9i0iifi€vaf 
fioacrripias tx^yra Kai rpifiuyta). 
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Compare Macrob. Somn. Srip. 1. 3 : ^avraana vero, boc est 
visum cum inter vigiliam et adiiUam qiiidem in quada^i ut aiiint 
imnui mmni nebula adhuc se vigilare aestimans, qui dormire vix 
coepit, adspicere videtur irruentes in se vel passim vagantes 
formas, a naturaseumagnitudine sen specie discrepantes’’ (where 
the “ adultn quies,” the full and deep sleep, and the prima 
somni nebula,” the first dimness of sleep, the first forgetfulness 
of sleep, are specially contrasted). Quint. Deck 10. 7 : ^‘lam 
totam domum ac familiani quivH prima sopiverat, et tacentibus 
tenebris venerat tempus dulcissimum matri” [not the first of 
ipore sleeps than one, hut the beginning of sleep]. Val. Place. 
8 . 79 : 

illc hand Acolio discedere fessus ab auro, 
nec dare permisaao (quamvis iuvet) ora quieti 
sustinet, ac percusaus ntibo soporis 
horniit, ct dukes exeussit ab arboro somnos.” 

Sidon. ApoU. Ej). 1. 3 {oi the hahits of Theodorio) : “ Cum sur- 
rexerit [a coena], inchoat iiooturnas aulica gaza custodias, 
armati regiae domus aditibus assistunt, quibus horae 
soporis vigilabuntur.” Sil. Ital. 9. 90 : 

“ ecco sub advcutuni noctis ^riw/rwque soporem,* 

— ^the “ primus sopor” of which three last passages, like the 
‘‘ primus somnus” and the ‘‘prima quies” of the passages pre- 
viously quoted, is the beginning or early part of sleep ; exactly 
as (I), Arat. Phaenom. kl •* 

woWri ibouuopfyri E\iKri vpcorrjs avo vvktos, 

Trpwrij vuS is the beginning or early part of night ; (^), Ovid, 
Amor. 3. 10. 37 : 

“ at tu, fomiosac nimium secure puellao, 
incipe iam prima clandq?:e mete forem.” 

Mela, 1. 8 : “ Pons media nocte fervet, mox et paullatim 
tepescens, fit luce frigidi^s; tuno ut sol surgit, ita frigidior 
subinde ; per meridiem maxime riget. Sumit deinde tepores 
iterum, et prima node calidus, atque ut ilia procedit, ita calidior ; 
rursus cum est media perfervet,” Stat. Theb. 5. 195 : 

“ conticuere ehori : dapibus ludoqiie licenti 
fit modus, et prmae decrescunt murmura nociU^'* 
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and Ausou. Ephom. 1. 1 : 

mane iani claritm reserat fenestras ; • 
ium strepit nidis vigilax himndo ; 
til Yolut primam mcdiamqiic metemt 
Parmeno, dorniis,” 

“ prhua uox” is the same ; (8), Ahl G. ^oJ : 

, . , “ i^ualeni primo qiii siirgere memse 

aut videt aiit vidissc putat per niibila luiiam/’ 

“ primus mensis” is the beginning or early part of the month 

(4) , Luean, 2.21: 

. . . “ sic ftntnr primo 

attoiiitae tacuerc doinus, qniim corpora nondiiiu 
couclamata iacent, ucc mater crinc soliito 
exigit ad saevos fanmlarum bnieliia plauctiis : 

Hod qimm membra premit fugiento regentia vita, 

.viiltuaqiie exanimes, oculosque in mortc natantes, 
nccdtmi est ille dolor, sed iam nietus,’* ^ 

“ primuin fuuus” is the beginning, or first moments, of death ; 

(5) , Aen, 1. : 

. . . 7 >riw/rtquo vetant consistere tvrray' 

prima terra” is the edge of the land, the shore ; (O), Ovi<l,. 
Amot\ 3* 2. GJ : 

. . . “ potus, si forte iiivabit, 

canccllis primos iiisoruissc pedes 

“ primi pedes” are the tips of the legs, i c, the feet (see Item, on 
vestigia primi alba pedis,” 5. 566) ; (7), Arn. G, 255, primi 
sub liimiiia hoHh et ortus ;” and Cali)iu'u. EvL S, G : 

“ incipo, dum salices haedi, diiin gramina vaccae 
detorident, riridiqiie greges permittore caiiipo 
et 1*08 ct primi suadet dementia 

“ primus sol” is the early sun; and 7. .* “ mediam 

nigra carpebat nocte quietem,^^ “ media quies” is the middle of 
sleep, sleep far on in the fight, nitjra node. Not that the 
Italians of the present day do not use their coiTesponding ex- 
pression sonno in both senses; or that we have not on the 
one hand the statement of the Defla Crusca : “ Primo Hounoy 
prima (jiovanezza, e simili, vagliono ‘ il principio del sonno,’ ‘ il 
luinoipio della giovanezza,’ e simili;” and on the other hand, 
Petrarch’s [Canzon, 3, pr. parte) : 

“ e non mi stauca primo aonno od alba,’* 
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and Villani's (8. 109;: ‘‘Di notte, quasi al prinio sounoy apparve 
in aria un graiiciissimo fuoeo but that no argumej^t can be 
drawn from the Italian practice, until it is first shown that a 
similar practice prevailed among Latin writers, or at least until 
it is sliown that, in the Virgilian passage, the expression, 
Jiyuvatkclj/ understood, affords a better sense than understood 
Uivralhj, In conclusion, let me warn the reader against the 
physiological dogma of Servius, repeated with so much confi- 
dence by Wagnei’, that sleep, or sleep in the beginning 

of the night, is the heaviest, deepest, and least easily disturbed 
Der erste schlaf ist der tiefsto ; daher primo quae prodita 
soMNo,” Thiel. ‘‘Cum Wunderlich, Obsm, in TihulL 1. 10, 8, 
Thielio^et Peerlkamp. inteiquetor : nlto somno; primus eniin 
s(.)mnus altissimus,” Forbiger) ; on the contrary, the frd sleej) 
is the least sound, the most disturbed by startings, both body 
and mind continuing for a long time after the commencement 
of sleej) to feel and remember more or less distinctly the im- 
pitssions of the previous day; and it is only as the night 
advances (“adulta nocte,” Ammian.), and the sleep continues, 
and body and mind becgme gradually more and more tranquil- 
ized and rested, that the sleep becomes profound and deep, 
and involves the whole being (Stat. Acliill, 1, 67.9 ; 

“ scaiulebat rosco nu>dii fastigia facli 
lima iugo, toils ubi somnus inortior alls 
dffluit in terras, mutumqnc amplcctitur orl)cm 

whence, no doubt, the so generally received opinion, that 
morning dreams are true, the sleep being then less disturbed 
and broken, and the dreams consequently more consistent, less 
mixed up with the real transactions and impressions of the 
preceding day ; consequently, are ^less referred to past^ events, 
and more to future, i. e, are regarded as more prophetic. Com- 
pare Mosch. Europoy 1 : % 

r 

Evpoami Tor« Kvwpis tm y\vKvy ovtipov, 
yvKTOs ore rpiraroy \axos iffraraij €yyv$i 8’ rjots* 
virvos ore ykvKtwy fit\tros fi\€^apoi(ny 
\v<rifi€\ris, ireSaa /letXeucof Kara ^ata 8€0>u«, 
cvTc icai arpfK€wy iroifiouytrm 9$yos oy^ipwy 

(where we have not only the morning sleep, but its sweetness, 
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and the truthfulness of its dreams — the munellino, soiimrcllo d’oro 
of the Italians). Also, Horn. Od. i. 8U0: 


. . . ^iKov Se 01 rirop 

us o( ovapyos ovtipov circtrtruro yvKros ajuoKyu. 


Ilor. Saf. 1. 10. 32 : 


. . . “ (iuiliiius 

po.«t niediam noctcm visiis, cum somnia vcra.” 


Ovid, Ileroid. VJ, Wo : 


“ namquc .sub aurorae ium dormitantc lucermi, 
somnia quo cerni tempore vera soleiit.” 

Old ballad: 

one April mom I'cclincd in bod, 
just at the hour when dreams arc true, 
a fairy fomi approached my head, 
smiliTif 5 beneath her mantle blui‘.” 

The physiological raiiomh of liliesus’s deep sleep is to he 
sought in his want of sleep, a want produced by his fatiguing 
march and his having been up all night — causes sufficient to 
make him sleep sound, even on his first lying down; and, wlieii 
joined with the absence of the usual night watch, quite suffi- 
cient to account for his being so easily surprised by the astute 
and audacious enemy. 

pRouri'A. “ Siibaudi a Dofone/^ La Cerda. No, no I ii€»t 
betrayed in his sleep by Dolon, but betrayed to Dolon by his 
sleep. It is never by your enemy you are betrayed. If you 
are betrayed at all, it must be by your friend. Compare 

9. 373 : 

** et galea Kuryulum sublustri iioetis in umbra 
prodidit iuimemorcni, radiisquo adversa ixifulsit.” 

10. 592 : 

. . . “ nulla tuo» cumw fuga*sogni8 cquoriim 

prodidiff aut vunae vortei*c cx hostibus umbrae.” 

And especially Ovid, IIerokL9W, 5 (Ariadne to Tlieseus) : 

“ in quo mo sommisquo meuB male prodidit, ot tu, 
per facdniis somnU insidiat^iiteiR,” 

and ibid, 10, 117 : 


“ in me iurarunt aomiius, ventusque, iidesque 

and, placing the matter beyond all doubt, ibid, 1, oi) : 

^h*ettulit ot ferro Bhesumque Dolonaquc eae.so!4 ; 
utque sit hie somno proiUtm^, ille dolo 
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also, Melast. Avfm. 1. 3: 

. . . “oil dio I 
SYcnato il padro mio 
giacc cola sii h tradite j)iumv** 

[betrayed, viz., by those who should have guarded it, bytlie 
guards]; iind lirang. Mfith, J^S : 0 Sc wapaSiSovg qvtov 
tSdfKSv avroic (Ttfpeior, Xtyujv' ov av tpi\r}(TWy avrog ton* Kparti- 
oart avTOV. 


478-482. 

PARTE — ^IIASTA 


Compare Sil. 4. 254 (ed. Rup.), of Tarius dragged along the 
ground by his runaway liorse : 

“ volvitur illo solo; nam jiromim off audit in armos 
fata extrema ferens abios, rapitiirque pavoro 
tractus equi, vinctis connexa ad cingula membris. 
longa cruor sparse liquit vestigia campo, 
el tremalos cuspis ductus in pulverc signal.” 

Compare, also, Hippolytus dragged by his runaway horses and 
diariot, Eurip. Jlippol. 123(); and the fabricated story which 
the messenger tells Clytemuestra of the death of Orestes, 
8opliocl. Elect. 7iS. 

Millinghen {Peintum de Vases Grecsj planche 17) gives ns 
a representation from a^ Greek vase, of the sepulchral monument 
of Troiliis, authenticated by the inscription of his name upon 
ilie oTfiXri, and states, that it is the, only known artistic memorial 
of Troilus in existence. 
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483-486. 

IXTEREA AD TEMELUM NON AEQUAE PALIiADIS lUANT 
CRINIBUS ILIADES PASSIS PEPLUMQUE FEREBANT 
SUPPLICITER TRISTES ET TUNSAE PECTORA PALMIS 
DIVA SOLO FIXOS OCIJLOS AVERSA TENEBAT 

SuppLiciTER. — “ SuppiJciTER TRISTES,” AVagiier. Wrong. 
‘‘Ferebant suppjjcitkr,” Hejaie. Nearly right, but not 
quite. SuppLiciTER belongs both to ferebant and ibant, but 
principally to ibant — pepj.um ferebant being secondary to 
and expletory of ibant crinibus passis ; and the sense being : 
unit {with dwhecelled hair^ carrying the pepluny md and^heating 
their hreaMn) to supplicate the goddess. See Aen. 2. 33Uy and 
Eom. 

I know no example anywhere of suppliciter joined to an 
adjective, while, on the contrary, examples of its junction wi^i 
a verb are frequent, as Ammian. 30. C : ‘‘ Post haec Quadorum 
venere legati, pacem cum praeteritorum obliteratione suppliciter 
obsecrantos.” 

Suppliciter is the emphatic w'ord of the whole sentence, 
and should he separated from the context by a pause in the 
recitation both before and after. See Ilem. on 2. 247. There is 
a similar picture in Petronius (ed. Iladr. 1669) : “ Antea sto- 
latae ibant nudis pedibus in clivum, passis capillis, mentibus 
puris, et lovem aquam exorabant.” Compare 10. 841 : “ fere- 
bant flentes.” 


487-490. 

ter CIRCUM ILIACOS RAPTAVERVr IIECTORA MUROS 
EXANIMUMQUE AURO CORPUS VENDEBAT ACHILLES 
TUM VERO INGENTEM GEMITUM DAT PECTORE AB IMO 
, DT SPOLIA UT CURRUS UTQUE IPSUM CORPUS AMICI 

11 VPTAVERAT IIECTORA, not corpuB Hectoris,” because Hector 
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was still living ; vendebat corpus, not “ Hectora,” because 
Hector was not now dead. The distinction had beeia already 
made by Attius, who (see Oic. Quaesf. 1. UU) causes his*^ 
Achilles to say : 

“ ioimo eninivero corpmt Pnaino rcddidi, llecforem abstiili.*’ 

Those who disregard my words and arguments will, at least, 
not disregard those of Wagner, 'who (copying, as usual, in his. 
Praesfahilior from my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage” and “ Advers. 
Virgil.”) says: ^‘Raptavit spirantcm adhue, corpus mortui ven- 
didit.” I had not at that time lit upon the fragment of Attius, 
else you would have had that too in the Pmestahilior. 

ItAFrAYERA'r, vE>i)EBAT. Had furiously dragged, and was 
now selling. The dragginfj is not represented in the picture^ 
only the selling. Compare Tacit. Annul, 3, “ Effigiesque 

Pisonis traxerant in Gremonias, ao dicellcbant ” (where the drag- 
ging had been previously done, and only the tearing to pieces 
was then a-doing). Aen. 8.^30: “addiderant, miscebant” 
(where the adding had been previously done, and only the 
mixing-in was then a-doing). 12. 944: ‘^straverat, gerebat” 
(where, the overthrowing had been already done, and only 
the wearing was then a-doing). Our author follows not the 
Homeric narrative of the death of Hector, but that other 
acjcount which represents Achilles as having killed Hector by 
dragging him round the walls of Troy, an account follo^^'’ed 
also by Sophocles, A Jax, lO'iO (ed, Bninck) : 

£kt«p /4CV, 0 ) Srj tov 5* eSuprjSri irapa, 

(uarripi irp((r0c(St ivmKwv varrvyuvy 
tyvavTfT (UfVy fs t * /Sioy, 

and by Quintus Curtius, 4. 6 (ed. Bipont.) in his history of 
the killing of Betis by Alexander the Great : “ Per tales enim 
spirantis lora traiecta sunt, religatumque ad currum traxere 
circa urbem equi ; gloriante rege, Aohillem, a quo genus ipse 
deduceret, imitatum se esse poena in hostem capienda.” See 
Rem. on “ tumentis,” 2. 273. 

CuRRUs, not the chariot, but the chariot and horses. Soo 
Rem. on “curru secundo,” 1. 160. Still further, not the ciirrus 
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of Achilles, but of Hector himself, as shown by the climax, 
spoLiA fai/tm) CURRUS (rmiei) ipsum corpus amici. 
Penthesilea. See Eem. on 11. 868. 


497. 

AUDETQUE VIRIS COXC^URRERK VIRGO 

ViRis is opposed to viroo, as, Ovid, Jfef. 680^ ‘‘ virum ’’ to 
“ virgo 

. . . “ ncc audet 
appclliire virum vii-go.” 

Query: is virgo a derivative of vir, as imnan of man? and 
query : is woman^ not or man the iceaver (see Encijcl. Metr. 

in mce)^ but ve-man^ the little many the inferior man ? See Ovid, 
Fmt 3, as : “ Veiovis,’’ and Aul. Gell. in r. “ voscus.’’ , 


498-499. 

HAEC DUM DARDAXIO AENEAE MIRANDA VIDENTUR 
DUM STUPET OBTUTUQUE HAEREl' DEFIXUS IN UNO 

“ Sed video totum te in ilia haerere tabula quae Troiae halosin 
ostendit,” Petron. p. 324 (ed. Hadrian.) Dante, Farad. 3. 7 : 

**ma visionc apparve, che ritcnno 
a s6 me taiito stretto, per vedersi, 
che di mia confession non mi sovvennc.’* 

Dardanio AENEAE. — Observe the delicate propriety with 
which the term Dardan is applied to Aerneas, at the moment when, 
by the sudden presentation to him, in a strange land, of his own 
and his country ’s history, his mind is filled with, and overwhelmed 
by, Dardm recollections. 


HENllV, AEXlilDEA, VOX.. I. 


40 
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500—506. 

REGINA AD TEMPIAI!^! FORMA PULCHERRIMA DIDO 

IXCESSIT MAGNA lUVENUM STIPANTE CATERVA 

QUALIS IN EUROTAK RIPIS AUT PER lUGA CYNTIII 

EXERCET DIANA CHOROS QITAM MILLE SECUTAE 

HINC ATQUE IlINO GLOMERANTUR OREADES ILLA PHARETRAM 

FKRT HUMERO GRADIENSQUE DEA SUPEREMINET OMNES 

LATONAE TACITUM PERTENTANT GAUDIA PECTUS 

VAH. LUCT. 

I)EVlJRoWJ,(thlls: REA. SEVER. KMINET.), P/tl, (thuS; REASUVEREMINET), 

(thus: REASSLTKREMTNKT, thc secoud s in red, over the first). H III 
Pieriiis : In Romano codice et nonnullis aliis antiquis legere cst REA 
SUPEREMINET OMNES, ut DEA sit icaT* Nam ipse locus sylkham 

omiiino communcm reddit ; ceterurn hoc in medio sit.” 

REAS I II JMI. Ill Macro!). S(//. S. 13 ; Rome, 1469 ; Ven., 1470, 
1471, 1472, 1475 ; Mihin, 1475,1492 ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. ; 
Philippe; Heyuo;Pott. ; Jalm; Dorph. ; Wagn. (1832, 1841); Forb. ; 
Ribb. ; Brcsc. ; llaupt ; ’Coningt. 

0 Vei\, St, Gall, 

Even in fai:e of the difRciilty presented by the short a, and the 
nearly unanimous negative |,both of the secondary MSS. and the 
editions, I feel alinos^t certain that Virgil wrote dea, and not 
deas, («) because such exactly is his usual style (compare 
verse 415 : 

“ at Venus obscure gradientes acre sepsit 
ct xnulto nebulae circum dea fudit amictu.” 

verse 095 : 

“ at Venus Ascanio placidam ptr membra quictem 
irrigat, et fotiim gremio dea tollit in altos 
Idaliae lucos”) 

(b) because there is a pecufiar propriety in the connexion of dea 
•with GRADiESS, the step or gait being one of the most distin- 

* At 4. 108, Pal. has ss. At 12. 831, volvissub, Med,, where the insertion of 
the so(?ond s above pi’oves that in this MS. [Jfedirean] one s never stands for twt) ; 
also 7. 52, T.VNTAssKnvAnAT ; and so also as regaixls the Vatican MS. 
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guishing attributes of a goddess; verse 409: “et vera incessu 
patuit d§a (f*) because in the corresponding passage of Ovid, 
{Met. 3. 181) it is ‘‘ dea 

. . . tamcn altior illis 

ipsa (leu eat, colloque tenus supcrcminct omnos 

{a) because in the Homeric original {Oil. 6. 107) it is not 
Trnuadjv Otawv and vaaai Oeait but simply iraaatjv and iruerai* 

iratraay S* wrtp rj yt xtiprj ijSf fieraira, 
p€ia T* apiysfUTT} ireAcrai, /ca\ai 5e re vatrai, 

(ff) because omxks without deas is the exact equivalent of “ totum 
agmen” in that verse of Claudian which informs us that Cyane 
overtopped all the other Naiads, companions of Proserpine, 
Ilapt. Pros. :d. 61 ; ^ 

. . . “ Cyane totnm superemiiK^t agincn 

i.f) because we liave the very expression “ gradiente dea ” in 
Silius, 7. 458 : 

“ (luniqiic hi(^ aligens instat f'ytlicroa, soimbat 
. onim; nemns, gmditmte dea;’* 

{gf) because the naturally short a of dea can, in its position in 
tlie text, be as properly lengthened, as* it can stand in verse 409, 

“ ot vora inccssu patuit dea. illo ubi matrcm,’’ 

before a vowel without suft'ering elision ; and it is more usual 
for scribes and editors to correct than to invent such apj)aront 
sins against prosody [see 1. 672, and 687 (and Rem.), where 
the scribes have inserted c./? and que in order to remove the 
difliculty presented by the short “tur” and short “que:’^ 
also 1. 655, wdiere the scribes have inserted n before the t in 
peterct” in order to lengthen the final syllable of that word ; 
(“ Vulgati hahent jjeiemit, j^uod et ad numeros aptius, et ad in- 
A'idiam atrocius”)] ; {h) because to a scribe writing from dictation, 
as no doubt the more ancient scribes generally wrote, de a super- 
EMiNET would sound, and almost certainly be understood to be 
DEAS suPEiiEMiNET ; (#) becaus 0 it is DEA in the Homan and 
Palatine^ and a pv. in. in the MeiUcoan ; {k) and because the 
signifying epithet is not becomingly attached to the inferiors, 
Avliile the superior ipsa dea,’’ Ovid) is designated by the simple 
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pronoun. Compare Ovid, Met. 6. llfi (of Arachne turned into 
a spider): 

. . . “ do quo [ventre] tamen ilia reniittit 
stamen, et anliqtius exci'cot amiiea tolas.” 

JB eonira , deas and not dea : (a) because almost all the 
secondary MSS., and almost all the editions, read deas super- 
F 4 MINET ; [h) because such lengthening of the final a is, to say 
the least of it, very unusual ; and (#?) because ( 6 . 850) we have 
*‘viro 3 suporeminet omnes’^ exactly coiTesponding to deas su- 

PEREMINET OMXKS : 

*‘.‘ispi(*o ut iiisigius spoliis Marcelliis opimis 
ingreditur, ^'iotorqiie vii'os suporeminet omnes.” 

BeCV^NA ad TEMPLUM forma PULCHERRIMA dido INOESSIT. 
Our author, according to his wont (see Eemm. on 2 . 18, 4()), 
especially on occasions when he wishes to bo more than usually 
impressive, presents us, first, with the single principal idea, and 
afterwards adds those which are necessary for explanation or 
embellishment. The queen comes to the temple ; she. is of ejtqumte 
beauty ; and her name is Dido. Regina contains the principal 
idea, because it is the queen, as queen, whom Aeneas is expect- 
ing and recognizes ; it is, therefore, placed first : pulciikrrima 
follows next, because the queen^s beauty was almost of necessity 
the immediately succeeding idea in Aeneas’s mind ; and tlie 
name dido is placed last, as of least importance, and serving 
only to identify and connect with the narrative of Venus. 

Regina ad templum. — Parallel, but (as usual in Shake- 
speare, and to his great honour) without imitation [Henry F7//., 
Act 4, Sc. 1) : * 

. . . “ the rich Htrcuin 

of lords and Indies, having;, brought tliu queen 
to a prepared place in the choir, fell off 
a distance froni her, while her grace sat down 
to rest a Mobile, i-ome half an hour or so, 
in a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
the beauty of her person to the people.” 

Ghruppe [Minos^ p. 213) rejects the eight verses between ca'^^erva 
and SEPTA ARMis, on the ground that Dido, surrounded by her 
*86ldiers, should not be compared witli Diana suiTOunded by her 
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nymphs : “ Wenn man sioh die unyerkennbare lage der dinge 
klar maokt, muss das bild in hohem grade verkehrt erscbeinen^ 
denn Dido gelit iinter bewaffneter mannschaft, und diese wird 
mit den Oreaden zusammengestellt. Diana ubeiraght die 
Nymphen, das lasst man gelten, hier Dido die krieger ! und in 
diese soli Aeneas sich verlieben.” The objection is as unfounded 
as the inference is illogical. In order that the comparison of 
Dido to Diana should be correct, it is not necessary that the 
persons by whom Dido was smrounded, and whom she over- 
topped, should be of the same sex as those by whom Diana was 
surrounded, and wliom Diana overtopped. In a simile it is 
enough that there should be one or more striking points of 
resemblance. The compared objects need not resemj)le each 
other in all points. There should be a dissimilitude as wall as 
a similitude, and the similitude is only the more remarkable and 
striking, the less the objects resemble each other in other 
respects. The comparison (2. »J55) of Aeneas and his party to. 
a flock of ravenous wolves, and (7. 699) of the troops of soldiers 
singing as they march, to a flight of singing swans, and (6. 469) 
of this very Dido’s ghost in Hades, unmoved by Aeneas’s prayers, 
to Mount Marp<‘.ssa, is not the less, but the more striking for 
the same reason, viz., on account of the utter dissimilarity in 
all respects between tlie objects compared except alone in the 
precise particular with respect to which they are compared. 
Eii'CMi supposing the objection well founded, and the comparison 
of Dido surrounded by her Tyrian youths, to Diana surrounded 
by her Oreads, faulty, either because the jiersons by whom Dido 
was suiTOunded were males, and those by whom Diana was 
surrounded, females, or because Dido, overtopping so many men 
was somewhat of the virago and giantess — an objection to 
which few will allow much force who recollect how inse- 
parable from the ancient notion of djgiiity, whether of male or 
female, were portliness of figure and tallness of stature — 
litlll, the inference, from such defective comparison, that the 
pass^e has been interpolated is illogical until the suppressed 
proposition of the enthymeme be, established, viz., that 
whatever writing is defective cannot be Virgil’s. There is, 
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besides, a propriety in Virgil's comparison of Dido to Diana, 
which is absent from Homer’s comparison of Nausicae. to the 
same goddess, viz., that Dido has something masculine in her 
character. She is acting for herself, not in the usual de- 
pendence of the woman on the man ; she is the leader of a 
colony from Phoenicia to Libya (“dux femina facti”), the 
founder of a city, nay, of an empire, and in this respect the rival 
of Aeneas himself ; she is the layer of the first stones of a city, 
which is to contend for supremacy even with Home. This 
brave, this commanding woman, who 

IVKA DA HAT LEGESaVE YllUS, OHEia MQVE LAKOUEM 
rAKTIlirS AEQUAHAT ll'STlS, AUT SORTE TilAUEltAT, 

with wlipm could she in her character of queen and founder of 
a great colony be, with more propriety, compared than with 
Diana in the midst of her Oreads — Diana, the bold huntress, 
queen of the forest ? The bold and daring Dido, like the bold 
and daring huntress, should be tall and strong, masculine and 
athletic, should overtop all about her. Wliy Mliould HTau- 
sleaa f 

Latonae TAciTUM TBiiTENTAXT GAUDiA vECTUs. Compare 
Horn. Od. 6. 100 : Se te fjiptva Aijruj. Horn. IlffUUi, in 

ApolL 1% : 

. troTvia Ariru, 

ovyfKa ru^oiftopov Kai Kaprtpov viov eriKTfP. 

Milton, V(u\ Rv(j, 1. 227 : 

** tlio.sc grow ing thoughts my mother soon perceiving, 
inly rejoiced.’’ 

The opposite sentiment is thus expressed by Euripides {Sled. 
36): 

aruyei Se [Mcd('a] iraiSas ouS* opaf(r* e ./^puiyeraif 

ti 

where op(o<r’ iv^paiv^rai is Virgil’s PLAciDirn ivektkxtant gai- 
DiA PECTUS, only more brief and vigorous. 

A statuary group of Lal;ona and her children by Praxiteles 
8 mentioned by Pausanias, Attic. 
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507-510. 

TALIS ERAT DIDO TALEM SE LAETA FERE HAT 
PER MEDIOS INSTANS OPERI REGNISQl'E FUTPRIS 
TUM FORimiS DIVAE MEDIA TESTUDINE TEMPLl 
SEPTA ARMIS SOLIOQUK ALTE SDBNIXA RKSEDIT 

VAR. lECT, 

ALTE 1 Vat,^ Ronu^ PaLj Med. 11 1. Ill Auson. Cent. Nupt. ; P. Manut. ; 

D. Heins. ; N. Heins. ; Philippe; Wakef. ; Pettier; Haupt; Ribb. 
ALTO 111 Picrius {‘‘vetera qiiaedam exemplaria alto legunt. In codd. 
tamen probatioribus, Mediceo et aliquot aliis, alte est ”). 

0 Ver., St. Gall. 


Compare Constantine the Great’s entry into tlie Council of 
Nicaea, as described by EusebiiK, Vit. Comt. 3. 10: avroc* 
Aoittov StejSaivs jusaoCf Oia 0(ov ric ovpavtOQ 
XafiTTpav psv (oairep tpioroQ pappapvyaig eSaarpaTrrwv TrepifSoXtiv. 
• . . ravTa fitv ovv afjKjti to awfia* Triv Se ipvxrfv, Oeou (ffofia* 

KOI evXafieia SrjXog rjv KfKaXXiOTTKTjuevog* wstpaivov Se koi ravr^ 
o^OaXjLioi KOTw veuovreg, spvOiipa wpoertoTTOUf rrepiTrarov Kivriati^, 
TO r aXXo ro pByeOog tc V7rcp/3aXXov Tovg ap^' avTov 

airavTac . , . errei Se irapeXOtJv evri rijr irptitTriv nov TaypaTwv 

op\i}v, peoog irptoTog coptii’ opiKpov rivog avru) KaOioparog vXrig 
XpVfTOu ireTTOitipevov irporeOevrog^ ov rrporepov ij roug emerKonovg 
tirivevoaii SKaOiZe. 

I TuM FORIBUS DIVAE, MEDIA TKSTUMXE TEMPLl, SEPTA ARMIS 
SOLIOQUE ALTE SUBNIXA, RKSEDIT. “ InSTANS mccipue FORIBUS ; 

et hoc loco distinguendum«est; magno eiiini studio et labore 
templorum fores fiebant, quas quibusdam insignibant historiis,” 
&c., Ser\ius ; an interpretation wbi^h*, I should think, requires 
no comment. “ Man stosst bei foribus und media testvdixe 
an. Im vorigen ist gesagt, was sie mmerhalh des tempels that : 
nun^folgt TUM, ‘darauf;’ foribus divae, ‘im mnem,/>i«crAa/5, 
hineingegangen ; ’ media testudine, ‘ mitten inne des tempel- 
gewolbes,’ ’’ Thiel. Scholars will, I think, require the produc- 
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tion of some authority for the use of foribus in the sense of 
‘‘innerhalb, im innern/’ before they accept an intenpretation 
which assigns to this word a sense diametrically opposed to its 
ordinary facie sense “ ad ianuam.” 

Media testudine templi ; i. e. medio templo^ Latino usu, 
quatenus intrafoyes consederat. ... In teinplis senatum cogi, 
ad fores tribunalia poni, notus Romanorum mos, ad quern poeta 
hoc refinxit,’’ Heyne. “ Sub tecto templi testudinato in parte 
foribus propinqua resedit. . . . Media testudine idem est 
quod Huh Ududhie^^ Wagner (1846, 1849), Forbiger. If Dido 
^at, according to the view of these critics, inside the temple, and 
near its door, she must have sat either squeezed up in 

one of t]je comers on either hand, or else immediately within 
the entrance, and therefore in the way of those entering ; and 
either with her back to them, in whicli case no more awkward 
and ungraceful position could have been chosen, or with her 
face to them, in which case the principal standing-room must 
ha^e been behind her. And, aiecondly, in this position 
she could have been elevated only by the height of her seat or 
throne, which, unless so^high as to have required for its ascent 
a flight of steps or a ladder, could not have afforded a sufficient 
elevation above the crowd. Let us therefore consider whether, 
adhering strictly to the words of the text, it is not perfectly 
clear that Virgil has placed Dido not only in an entirely dif- 
ferent part of the temple, but in a position at once convenient, 
conspicuous, and dignified. 

And, first, we must carefully distinguish between the Celia 
and the Temple : the fprmer peculiarly the residence of the 
deity (whose image it contained), and, except on particular oc- 
casions, accessible to the priests only ; the latter no more than 
the enclosure surrounding the former, sometimes roofed, and 
sometimes not (in the present instance roofed), and serving for 
the habitation of the priests and other officers as well as for the 
reception and accommodation of the people who came to worship 
outside the Celia (Pollux, 1. 1 : ro jusv \taQioVj sv w 
fitv rove Oeove, upov kui vewg [the Roman Teniplum^ and Jewish 
Court of the Tabernacle^ tvOa 8e KaOiSpvopevy aiiicoc, re/juvog 
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[the Eoman Celia ^ and Jewish Tahevmdv^ aKtivog, this latter the 
first hou» or covered residence of the Deity of which we harve 
any record]). The Celia was not only the principal object, 
that on which all the other objects in the temple and the temple 
itself depended (Oallim. Hymn, in Dian. 2!^S (of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus) : 

Ktivo Se roi jnereirtira irepi Operas €vpv $€fit0Kop 

ScDfirjOri" Tov S* ovri Sttartpop Htfr, 

ovS* a<pvitOT€pov‘ pea Ktp Ylvdaya vap€\$oi. 

Lucian, Antov. 13 : H y^v ovv Oaog bv /iccrw KuOiSpvrar llar 
piag 06 XiOov SaiSaXya KaXXiaTOv — virEpritfiavov Kai aeattpoTi ye^ 
XwTi fiiKpov vTTOfXBiSiojcrayy but at the same time the* most con- 
spicuous, occup 3 dng the middle of the nave in such manner 
that its fa gade or entrance was directly opposite tlie entrance of 
the temple, and (not being immediately under the central open- 
ing of the roof, but a little further than it from the temple 
entrance) was illuminated by the light streaming down from the 
roof. Such was the conspicuous situation of the Celia, elevated 
above the floor of the temple, and approached by a flight of 
steps, the landing-place of wliich, sometimes adorned with 
columns in the manner of a portico, afforded a noble entrance 
to the Celia, visible from all parts of the temple, and even from 
tlie outside through the temple-door, and at the same time a 
convenient elevated platform' or tribunal, from which the priest 
could address the multitude assembled in the area of the temple, 
and expound to them the mysteries of their religion. The en- 
trance into the Celia from the temple was usually provided with 
grated iron doors, affording a view of .the interior even while 
they remained shut ; and a cm*taiii (velum), for the purpose 
of excluding the view occa^oiially, and of protecting the in- 
terior of the Celia, and especially the image of the deity usually 
placed in a niche at the far end of it^ from the weather, as well 
in those temples which were entirely hypaethral, as in those 
which, being roofed, had a central opening in the roof for the 
admusion of light and air. 

All these particulars can be made out satisfactorily, either 
from the descriptions given us by ancient writers, or from the 
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still existing remains of the buildings themselves. Particularly 
apt to our present purpose is that passage of Pausanias^ where, 
speaking of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, he informs us 
that the statue of the god was nearly under the middle of the 
roof of the temple, and that a portico elevated above the floor 
of the temple led to it (JElicfca, 1. 10) : “ Atoc Se ayaXinaTo cicara 
fjitaov Trevoiriinivou fiaXitna rou aerov [“ signo lovis imminet 
lacunaris vertex,” Siebelis]. £<rri}Ka<ri Se koi evtoc tou vaov 
fCtoi/€c‘ KQi (Trout re evSov uttc/ocuoi, kui TTporroSoc Si avrtov err i to 
ayaXfjta can.” Compare Varro, L.L. 5. 160: Domtis Ghrae- 
cum, et ideo in aedibus sacris ante cellam, ubi sedes del 
sunt, Ghraeci dicunt irpoSo/xov, quod post, ottktOoSoiuov” Also 
Servius^(ad Georg. 3. 16): *‘Q»uod autem dicit ‘in medio, ^ 
eius [viz. Caesaris] templum fore signifieat. Nam ei semper 
sacratus numini locus est, cuius simulacrum in medio ool- 
locatur, alia enim tantum ad ornatum pertinent.” Also, 
Tabul. Oebet. 1 : Ervyxavoiiev rngntarowre^:^ ev rut rov Kpo- 
vo*v itgw, Ev u) TToXAa jiev kui aWa avaOrifiara eOeuypovfiev^ ev- 
EKEiTo Se KUi wiva^ EjuirpotrOe rov veo), ev w r\v ypa^i) tiq 
^ tvti (where the distinction between the containing lepov and 
contained veutg is well marked). Apul. Met. 11 (ed. Plor. 
p. 250) : “Ac cum ad ipsiim iam templum pervenimus, sacerdos 
maximus, quique divinas eflSgies progerebant, et qui venerandis 
penetralibus pridem fuerant initiati, intra cubiculum deae re- 
(;epti, disponunt rite simulacra spirantia. Tunc ex his uniK, 
quern ouncti Grammatea dicebant, pro foribus assistens, cootu 
Pastophorum, quod sacrosancti collegii nomen est, velut in 
concionem vocato, indidem de sublimi suggestu, de libro, de 
Htteris fausta vota praefatus ; Principi magno, senatuique, et 
equiti, totoque Eomano populo, n%.uticis, navibus, quaeque sub 
imperio mundi nostratis reguntur, renuntiat, sermone rituque 
Graeciensi, ita : A AOIS* Qua voce, feliciter cunctis 

evenire, signavit populi clamor insequutus. Exin gaudio deli- 
buti populares, thallos, verbenas, corollas ferentes, exosoulatis 
vestigiis deae, quae gradibus haerebant argento formatji, ad 
suos discedunt Lares. Nec tamen sinebat me animus ungue 
latius indidem digredi : sed intentus in deae specimen, pristinos 
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casus meos reoordabar’’ (where we have not only the temple 
containing the cell, and the cell containing the image, but the 
fores of the cell, and the suggestum before the fores). 
Atoo, Ovid, Met 15.1^03 (of the young phoenix carrying its dead 
parent’s nest and body, and placing them before the sacred 
doors, L e. before the doors of the cell in the temple of Hy- 
perion) : 

“ cum (Icdit liuic aotas A'ires, oneiique ferciulo ost, 

[poiidcribufi nidi rauios Ipvat arboris altac], 
fertque pins ciinas<iuo siias, patriiimquc sei)idcriim, 
pevquc levfts auras Hyjjerionis urbo potitus, 
ante fores sacras Hyperionis aede reponit” 

(where, whether we understand the structure to be “ fores 
Hyperionis” or “ aede Hyperionis,” the sense is equally: 
them before the doorf^ of Hjjperioifs ecll in the temple of Hyperion). 
Aliio, Hht. 1. hS : “Piso in aedem Vestae pervasit, 

exceptusque misericordia publiei servi, et contubernio eius 
abdituSj non religione, nee eaeremoniis, sed latebra imminens 
exitium differebat. Oum advenere, missu Othonis, nominatim 
in caedem eius ardentes, Sulpicius Florus e Britaimicis cohor- 
tibus, nuper a Galba civitate donatus,*et Statius Murcus specu- 
lator.; aquibus protractus Piso, in foribiis templi trucidatur” 
(where it is “ foribus templi,” not, as in our text, “ foribus 
divae,” or as in Ovid, just quoted, ‘‘ fores sacras ; ” Piso hiiving 
been dragged outside the temple (“protractus”) in order that 
the sacred interior might not be polluted with blood). Tacit. 
Annal. lo. 29 : “ Turn placuit Tiridatem ponere apud effigiem 
Caesaris insigue regium, nee nisi manu Neronis resumere, et 
colloquium [Corbulonis et Tiridatis] • osculo fiiiitum. Dein 
paucis diebus interieotis, magna utrimque specie, inde eques 
compositus per tumias, et#insignibus patriis ; hinc agmina 
legionum stetere, fulgentibus aquilis signisque et simulacris 
deum, in modum templi. Medio ^ilbunal sedem curulem et 
sedes efiBgiem Neronis sustinebat, ad quam progressus Tiridates, 
eaesis ex more victimis, sublatum capite diadema iraagini 
subiacit.” 

I saw, a few years ago, in the temple of Bacchus in 
Pompeii, and there are still to be seen there, in a state of con- 
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siderable perfection, the elevated Celia, the flight of steps 
leading to it, and the landing-place, which latter Ijlumagalli 
considers to he the tribunal described by Vitruvius. See, for a 
representation of the building, as well as for that of the temple 
of Isis in Pompeii, in which there are also the elevated Celia, 
flight of steps, and landing-place (converted by pillars into a 
portico), Fumagalli’s Pompeii^ vol. 1, Firenze, 1830.* 

That it was in front of the peculiar residence of the goddess 
tliat Dido's throne was placed seems to admit of no manner of 
doubt : because we are informed it was placed forujus 

DivAK, at the door of the goitde-ss, i. e. of the Celia which the 
goddess inliabited, where her image was kept ; and media tes- 
'JTDIXK j'EMPLi, imder the middle of the mult vd roof or dome of 


* Tho transition from tin' Colla of tho aiw icnt pagan temple to tlie olioii* or 
chancel of tho modern Chiistiun church was through the ancient Christian sanc- 
tuary or sacrariiim, called (1), firifia, because, like the (’elhi, it was elevated 
abo\c the sun'ouuding pail of the tdiureh; (2), to ay toy, ayiafffia itpartioy, and 
sacrarium, on account of its peculiar sanctity; (3), ro afiaroy ami ro aSvroy 
(names common holh to the (.\dhi and the sanctuaiy) , because the laity were not 
permitted to enter it; (4), to ^wo'iao'Trypiov, because it contained the altar ; (6), 
‘rrpftrfiurripioy and to ZioKoyiKoyy because the presbyters sat, and tho deacons minis- 
tered, therein; and linally (6), vhamel {ra tySoy ray KiyK\i^wy)y because, like the 
('’ella, separated by canecHi from tho rest of the interior. See the description given 
by Eusebius, Evvi, Hidor, 10. of the church of Tyre, rebuilt by the Bishop 
Paulinus ; and the plan in Potter’s edition. 

There were three entrances in the ancient (’hiistian church, one after the other 
in a right line, so that when the doors of all were open there was an nniuterriiptcd 
view from the street or outside to the very furtliest end of the building. The first 
entrance M^as from the outside, through the vestibule and fityaXai iroAai into the 
vapBt)^ or qmdriportico, The«>sccond was from the quadrlportico through the. 
wpaiai vvKai into the body of tho church. The third W’^as from the body of the 

church through the ayiau vvKai into the sanctuaiy. It was this last entrance which 

%• 

corresponded to the romiius divae of our text. 

As ill pagan times tho tribunals or thrones of distinguished personages were for 
greater honour placed on tho landing-place in front of the elevated Celia, so in 
early Christian times the bishop’s throne (often a permanent throne of marble or 
other stone) was for greater honour placed on the elevated Christian sanctuary or 
firipa (generally in the semicircular end of it, called tho apsis or concha), a 
position in which it is still to be seen standing even at the present day in mftny of 
the older churches, not only in Borne, ca?. qr, in San Clemente, and Santa Cecilia 
in Trastevere, but in other parts of the Christian w'orld. 
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the temple. And secondly^ beoaiise the temple offered no site 
for the tljroiie at all comparable with this, where it was in a 
good light, where it was conspicuous from all parts, where, if 
there was a landing-place, it was removed from, and elevated 
above, the crowd, and where, without encroacliing on the pri- 
vate domain of the goddess, it was within the halo of her sanctity, 
and almost under her very shadow. That the passage was so un- 
derstood by Sedulius appears from that author’s imitation, 
Op. PaHeh. 3 (of Christ ih the temple) : 

“ (lumquo siii media residens toslndine toinpli 
ore tonaiis patiio/* &(*. ; 

and that it was so understood by Donatus, from the express 
gloss of that grammarian, who says : “ Ubi ad median^ testiidi- 
nemtempli, i. e. ad mediam aream pervenit, asoendit solium.” 

The right understanding of the picture presented to us in 
our text, vk., of Dido seated before the fores of the cell in 
the temple of Juno, leads us directly to the rigid understanding 
of the similar picture presented to us in the commencement of 
the Sixth Book ; leads us to imderstand that the “ fores” before 
which Aeneas and the Sibyl are represented as standing (vv. 43, 
47), and which are thrown open (v. 81), are not at all the fores 
of the temple, particularly described at verse 20, and already 
passed through and left behind by Aeneas and his companion, 
verse 41, but the fores of the Sibyl’s cave in the interior of 
the temple, verse 42 : 

“ oxcisiiiii Kul)oicae latus ingciis rupis in antrum. ’ 

Whence conies again a reflected argument, if indeed further argu- 
ment of any kind be required, that the .foregoing interpretation 
is the only tme one. 

The right understanding of ioribus divak leads in like 
manner to the right understanding of “ limina Phoebi,” 3. 371, 
showing that those words mean not Jhfe temple of Phoebus, but 
the adytum or shrine of Phoebus in the interior of the temple, 
into which shrine Ilelenus enters, like the Sibyl in the Sixth 
Book, and delivers from the inside the oracular response to 
Aeneas standing outside. 

With this whole description of the reception of Ilioneus and 
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the Trojan ambassadors by Dido in the temple of Juno, com- 
pare the exactly parallel description (Am. 7. 168) ^ tlie re- 
ception of the same Ilioneus and his companions by Latinus, 
similarly seated on a solium, and similarly “medius’* in the 
temple of Pious ; and (Bibl. Sacr. [vulg.] Enther^ 5. 1) the re- 
ception of Esther by Ahasuerus, also seated on his solium in 
tlie consistory of his palace, and opposite to the entrance : Die 
iiiitem tertio induta est Esther regalibiis vestimentis, et stetit in 
atrio domusregiae, quod erat interiua, contra basilicam regis ; at 
ille [Ahasuerus] scdebat super soliiun suum in consistorio palatii 
contra ostium domus.’’ 

Tkstudink. This word describes the shape, as xkxae aere 
'PHABE s [verse 452), the structure and material, of the roof, as if 
Virgil had written “ gradibus alte nitens.’^ 

Alte suHNixA. ‘^Alte consiirgens,'’ Donatus; proof, if 
proof were needed, how little trustworthy are the glosses of 
those elder grammarians. Subniti, tpciSccrfla/, is to take or derive 
Ha})port out of m)n(dhiti(j placed underneath; to lean iipon^ to red 
upon (without including the idea of repose). And so Gesner, 
correctly, In re tanquapi had nitV\ Subnixa oi)erates, not (as 
gratuitously and most uiipoetically supposed by Heyne) on 
scab olio understood, buf^ — as placed beyond all doubt by 
t.'Iaudian’s exactly parallel (Epith. Honor, et JSIariae^ 99 ) : 

“ caesariem tunc forte Venus subnixa corusco 
fingebat solio,’’ 

and the exactly parallel : 

nec non et Seraphin suum supremo 
subnixus solio tenet regitque” 

of Prudentius [Cnihem, U. o) — on soLio expressed. Compare 
Aen. 3. If02 : ‘‘ parva Philoctetae ^ubnixa Petilia muro Giru^ 
195 : “ subnixao nubibus altis;’’ Cirky 3^8 : “ cubito subnixa;’^ 
and Statius’s manifest imitation [Tkch. 2, 358 ) : 

“ subliiiiom solio soj)! unique horrentibus annis,” 

The structure, tlierefore, is : rksedit fokibus divak sefj a ar^iis 
suBNiXAQi'E Ai.TE soJAo, Compare Iscau. 4. 472: •. 

fiiUit ebur.” 


siibliiiic serleiitciii 
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The expression has been borrowed by Ilericus, Vita S. Gennuiii, 
lib. 6 ; 

**' nunc tibi, nunc meritiiB laudes sacramus, Icsu, 
subnixus solio ilectis qui cuncta patcmo.*' 

Septa armis. Compare Pseudo-Egesippus, de excid. HierosoL 
2. 1 (of Arclielaus) : “ Stipantibus armis [aL numeris] milita- 
ribus.’’ 


511. 

lURA DA BAT LEGESQUK VIRIS 


/ffm legcf^qm dare^ nihil . . . aliud quam im dicerpy^ Heyne; 
ins dicebat,’’ Wagner (1849) ; “ recht nach dem gesetze 
?^])reclien/’ Thiel — ^all confounding two very different expres- 
sions: iura daroy to prescribe laws, and ins dkerey to expound what 
the law is, to administer justice. See Eem. on “ iura dabunt,*’ 
verse 297 ; and compare this picture of law-(jmn(j Dido seated 
on her throne, in her incipient empire, and septa armis, with 
the picture given by livy, 1. 8, of law-gimig liomulus, in 
infant Eome, inspiring, by the ensigns of authority, and es- 
pecially by the lictors with which he surrounded himself, respect 
for the laws which he prescribed : ‘‘ Rebus divinis rite perpe- 
tratis, vocataque ad concilium multitudine, quae coalescere in 
populi unius corpus nulla re praeterquam legibiis poterat, him 
dodit; quae ita sancta generi hominum agresti fore ratus, si se 
ipso venerabilem insignibiis imperii fecisset, quum cetero habitu 
se Mugustiorem, tuiu maxime lictoribus^duodecim sumptis fecit.” 
Compare also Aen. 8. 670 : * 

secretosquo jiios ; bis dantem iura Catoiioni,” 

not adminidoring jiifitice to the deviding caiineH for the piV^ 

(for among tlie there could be no injustice, no disputes), but 
prescribing laics, rules of condudy for the 
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ViRis. “ Hoc igitur fuit praecipuum in eius laudibus, cum 
scriberent leges et iura, quia acquiescebant viri iussis feminae/^ 
Donatus. “ duod autem dixit viRis ad Didonis pertinet lau- 
deiii/’ Serv. (ed. Lion). The observation is correct; tiris is 
emphatic, and implies that Dido, a woman, had (an unheard-of 
thing among the liomans) authority over men, and not only 
over men, but over men distinguished for their moral or phy- 
sical endowments, viri. Compare verse 494 : 

** diicit Amazonidum limatis .'iginina poltis 
Penthesilea f iirons, mediisqiio in millibiis ardol ; 
aurea siihncctcns exsertao eingula mammae, 
bollatrix, aiidctciiie viris concuiTci’e vlrgo"' 

Nube cava amicti. Compare Hor. Ocl. 1. 31 : 

“ nid)o oandentes hiimoros amictus, 
augur Apollo.” 


522—523. 

quid VKNTAXT CUNCTIS NAM LRCTI NAVIRUS IBANT 
ORANTES VENIAM ET TEMVLUM CLAMORE PETEBANT 

VAJl, LECT, 

piincL VEXiAHT • CUNCTI Vat* Prt/.,t Mtd,X 11 cod. Canon. (Butler). 
Ill Donat, ad Ter. AthlpM, 3,3; Pr.Ven. 1470, 1471, 1475; Ilenr. 
Steph. ; N. Heins. (1670, 1676, 1704) ; Heyne ; Pott. ; llibb. ; Coiiingt. 

imnct, VENIANT CTTXCTi • NAH 111 D. Hcins. ; Wagn. (1841, 1861) ; Haupt. 
0 Ter., 8U Gall. 

CUNCTIS 1 Vat, (the s in cunctis being superscribed, apparently a j>r. ?«.), 
Pal. 11 ih 111 Korn. 1469; Aldiis; P. Manut.; Ven. 1475; Milan, 
1475 ; H. Steph. ; Nich. Heins. (1670, 1676, 1704) ; Philippe ; Pott. ; 
‘Heyne; Peerlk.; Bibb. ;*CV)ningt. 

♦ The point in the Vat. Fr. after veniant is, as frequently in that MS., a little 
below the lines, and most probably by a later hand. It has not been noticed by 
Hibbeck. * 

t The point in the Pal. after vekiant has not been noticed by Eibbeck. 

J A point both before and after cvncti in the Med. 
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cuxcTi I Rom,, Med, 11 .12, cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Ven. 1470, 1471 ; 
D. H^s. ; Dorph. ; Wagn. (1832, 1841) ; Hackerm. ; Huupt. 

0 Ver,, St, Gall, 


i.ECTr 1 Vat,, Pal, (LECTr), * 3£ed, 11 S J . HI Pr. Vcn. 1471, 1475 ; Mil. 1475 ; 
Aldus; H. Steph. ; I). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070, 1676, 1704) ; Philippe ; 
Heyne; Dorph.; Wagn. (1841, 1861); llibb. ; Coningt. ; Haupt ; 
Peeiik. 

(• 

LECTIS 1 Rom. (thus : lkktis). 11 

liETI 11 CT. 

0 Ver., St. Gall, 

Qirii) VENIAXT cuNCTis. “ QuiD VKNIANT cuxcTi,’^ Wagner 
(ed. Ileyn. and ed. 1861), Haupt. No; the wonder being not 
that they were there (ttncti, but that they w^ere there at all. 
Compare Ovid, Ponto, 1. 1, 13 : 

** quid vcniaiit, novitate roges fortasso sub ipsa.'* 

Ovid, Met 11, 022 : 

“ quid veniat (cognorat ouim) scitatus,’* . . . 

Caesar, Bell, Gall, 1,^7: “ Ariovistiis . . clamavit : Quid ad 
se venirent? an speculandi causa?’’ Plant. Atnphitr, prolog. 
17 (Mercury speaking) : 

“ nunc cuius iussu vonio, et quamobrem venerini, 
dicani ; simulquc ipse cloqimr nomcn meum.” 

liv. 31. 39 : “ Corpus' iam curabat consul, quum venisse nun- 
ciatum est.” And Virgil himself, Aen, 6, 389 : “ fare, age, quid 
venias.” This is one of the numerous instances in which the 
Heynian edition has been greatly damaged by Wagner’s moI- 
(limit emendations. 

CuNCTlS LECTI NAVIEUS, ^not CUNCTI J.ECTI NAVIBUS, (1) 1)0- 

cause it was only by representatives of all the ships being there 
that they could be known to be representatives at all; (®) 
because of the parallels. Am, 11, 60: “toto lectos ex agmine 
7, 152, ‘‘deleotos ordine ab omni;” 7. 274, “equos numero 
pater eligit omni 5. 15 ; 

“ quatuoT ex omni deloctac classo carinae.*' 

♦ The superscribed s has not been noticed by Bibbeck. 

IIEMIY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. • 47 
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Theocr. hhjU. 13. 16 : 

• • . Vtitrwv 

Ai(royi9af, oi 8’ avT» apiifrrits trwtirovro, 
itairtuf cK iroXittyirpoXcA€7/Acvoi, m o^t\os ri. 

Val. Flaoc. 5. 326: 

“ dixcrat ; ct Scythicam qiii se comitentur ad m-hem, 
sorte petit ; nnmeroque novcm duciintur ab omni.*’ 

Stat. mb. 6. m: 

. . . “ longo port tempore surgit 
colla super iuvenum (numero dux legerat omni), 
ipso fero clamorc torus.” 

( 8 ) because cunctis is not, as stated by Heyne (“ cuxctis, quod 
baud dubie verius, in paucissimis oecurrere videtur'^), the read- 
ing of a '^jjBry small number of MSS. only, but of a considerable 
proportion. See Vnr, Leet. above. 

CtTxoTis : all collectively, the whole of the ships taken as 
one body. The delegates, the lecti, represented, not the separate 
ships (so many delegates for each ship), but the whole of the 
ships considered as one body. The entire crew (viz., the crews 
of each ship collected together, and forming one mass or body) 
selected delegates. There was, therefore, only a single set of 
delegates, this single set representing the whole fleet (cunctis 
NAViBus). Festus: “ Cuncti significat quidem sed con- 

iiincti et congregati ; at vero omnes^ etiam si diversis locis sint.” 

OllANTES VENIAM ET TEMPLUM CEAMORK PETEBANT. — “Quum 

haeo adiecta sint, et templum, quo Dido se contulerat, pete- 
BAN1’, intellige de venia reginae conveniendae,’’ Wagn. (ed. 
Heyne). Not only not the meaning, but the very opposite of the 
meaning. The deputies jiot only do not beg the favour of an 
audience of the queen in the temple, but they go to the temple for 
the very purpose of begging the favqur they want. The gist of 
the thought is in oraxtes veniam ; the mission of the deputies 
is to beg the queen's grace, ^and, in order to execute this their 
mission, they go to the temple. In other words, the two 
clauses stand to each other in the relation of theme and varia- 
tion — ^‘they were going to beg the queen’s grace " being the 
theme, and they were betaking themselves clamorously to 
the temple” being the variation; the theme expressing briefly 
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their journey (ibant), and the object of their journey (orantes 
vkniam)^ the variation expressing the precise point which it 
was necessary tliey should reach, in order to accomplish their 
mission, viz., the temple, and that they did not go quietly 
towards it, but clamorously. The sum of the two clauses is 
expressible in the one sentence : “ went clamorously to the 
temple to beg [the queen’s] grace.” An exact parallel will be 
found, 10. 213 : 

“ tot lecti proceros ter denis navibus ibant 
siibsidio Troiae, et eampos salis acre secabant,” 

where “ibant subsidio Troiae” (corresponding to ibant orantes 
veniam) is the theme, of which “ eampos salis aere secabant ” is 
the variation ; and where the two simple clauses together express 
tlie complex sentiment, “ ploughed the salt sea as they went to 
file help of Troy.” 

Venia here as elsewhere (see Item, on “ veniamque precari,” 
3. 114) is not forgiveness, hut grace, favour. The precise veliia 
asked is explained as clearly as it is possible for language to ex- 
plain anything, only five lines further jon, where the spokesman 
of the deputation which went to the temple orantes veniam 
begins his address to the queeii for venia with the words : 

T1U)E8 TE MIMEllT, VENTIS MARIA OMNIA YECTl, 

ORAMUS: rBOHDIE INEANDOS A NAVIBrS IGNES; 

PARC'E PIO OENERI, ET PROl’IUS RES ASPICE NOSTRAS. 

Orantes veniam, equivalent to “ oratum veniam,” or “ ut 
orarent veniam.” Comimre 2. 114, where the codices vacillate 
between “scitaiitem oracula rhoebi”,aiid “ scitatum oracula 
riioebi,” readings affording precisely the same sense. 

There is, perhaps, no vjrb which is ofteiier varied by our 
author, in order to form the construction which I have deno- 
minated theme and variation, than this very verb im and its 
compounds. Compare 6. 719 : 

“ 0 pater, anne aU<^uas ad cachira hinc ire putandum est 
Bublimcs animasi itcrumquc ad tarda reverti 
* cori)ora ? ** 

0. 386 : 

per tac-itiim ucmiis t/v, pcdcmque advcrterc ripuc. ’ 

47 * 
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6. 158 

{). 597: 
2. 25 : 

5. 318 : 

4. 281 : 
11. 764 : 


. . . “ cui fidus Achates 
it conies, et paribus ciiris vestigia figit.*’ 

** idatf et ingenteni [%. ingcnti] scso clamore ferebat.” 

“ nos ahiisse rati et vento petiisso Myccnas.” 

“ primus frbif, longoque ante omnia corpora Nisus 
emicat.” 

“ arclct abire fuga, dulccsque relinquore terras/' 

“ qua victrix retlU ilia, pcdcmquc ox boste reportat.” 


Maximus (verse 525); the and according to the pro- 

verb, aeniorj prior. Compare Eurip. Ct/cL 100 (Ulysses address- 
ng Silenfis first as the eldest of the satyrs) : 


XOLip^t-v TTpoiftiva irptara top yepairepov. 


526-545. 

NOVAM — ^'rERRA 


VAIi. LECT. 

me cuRsus FUiT 1 3Ied, (Fogg.) IllServius, inProocm. (cd. Lion) ; Wakef. ; 
Kibb. 

nuc CURSUS FUIT HI Servius, in Comm. (ed. Lion) (“ Hue CURSUS ; vel 
t8te cursusj vel pro illiivV) ; P. Mamit. 

0 F«L, Ven, St. Gall. 

HUC CURSUS FUIT is moTC probabl}'^ the true reading, “illnc cursus crat’^ 
being certainly the true reading, Ovid, Faat. 5H-}, 


NoVAM cui CONDERE IU PITER URBEM lUSTITIAQUE DEDIT GEXTES 

EREXARE suPERRAS. — Th^q. words refer to the two occupations 
in which Ilioneus and the Trojans have just seen Dido engaged : 
NOVAM CUI coNDERE lUPiTER URBEM to “ operumque lahorem 
partibus aequabat iustis,” etc. (verse 511) ; iustitiaque dijidit, 
&c., to ‘‘ iura dabat, legesque viris” {ibid.) 

PaRCE PIO GENERl KV PROPIUS RES ASPICE NOSTRAS. — PrO- 
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PIUS, ‘‘Praesentius,” Taubmami, Conington. ‘Accuratius in- 
apice’; ^ciz. deprecatur iudiciiim de se ex primo rerum aspectu 
fortunaeque specie, postulatque a regina ut accuratiiis sibi, qui 
aiiit, exponi patiatur,” Ileyne. I agree with Heyne against 
Taiibmann and Conington, and look iipon the speech of Ilioneus 
as laying before Dido that nearer (“ vicinius,” Servius), i.e, closer, 
view of the Trojan case and circumstances which Ilioneus, in 
tlie words of our text, expresses his wish she should take. Com- 
l)are Eurip. Iphir/. in Aulid U90 (ed. Stokes) : 

atppoov, p€os t ’ tip vpip’ ro vpayfia S* tyyvOep 

ffKOTTtOPf t(f€lBoP OlOP TIP KT€lP€tV TtKVay 

where eyyvOev (xicoTrwp (corresponding exactly to nionus aspice) 
can only mean looking rJosrlf/ info; and where, in a cojitext very 
similar to that in which our text stands, the very change of 
feeling which Ilioneus promises himscdf shall take plat^e in the 
mind of Dido on a closer examination of the Trojan case 
(ruopirs RES asck e nostras), viz., a change from severity to 
mercy, does actually take place in the mind of Menelaus, ro 
vpayfia tyyvOev okottwp. Compare, also, Manil. 4. 906 : 

. . . “ victorquc ad sidora iiiittit, 

sideroosqnc oeuloy, iiropiusqiu? asportat Olympuiii, 
iiiqiiintquo lovcm.” 

Sil. 1. 29 : 

“ voruiii ubi iiiagnaniiiiis lloiuaui caput urbibus alto 
oxsorore, uc mi.ssjis otiani truns acqiiora classes 
totiiiu signa vidot victiicia feiTC per orbciii, 
iain propius metuens, btdlandi covda fiiroie 
I’hocnicum exstimulat [luno]’* 

[fearing more rhself/, more nearly, J. c., feeling the danger 
nearer]. The two ideas, however, run into each other, close- 
ness or nearness being iq^ispensablo to kindliness of relation : 
and more or less of kindliness following almost as a necessary 
consequence on closeness. The following is a remarkable in-^ 
stance of the use of the word in the second or derived sense, 
Claud. Laiis Serenae^ 106 : 

^ propius, quam si genuisset, amavit 

dcfuncti fratris sobolem.” 

I shall not, therefore, go so far as to deny that there may be 
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some intermixture of this sense in the propius of our text. It 
is, at least, in order tliat Dido may take a kindlier, tliat Ilio- 
neus begs of her to take a nearer, view of the circumstances — 
PROPIUS aHjjiciens res nostras, parce pio generi ; exactly as 
Tacit. Annal. 13, 57 : “ religions insita, eos maxime locos pro- 
pinquare caelo, precesque mortalium a deis nusquam propius 
audiri,^’ where the kindlier view is the consequence of and 
implied in the nearer. 

Non nos aut ferro libycos populare penates venimus. 
With this address of Ilioneus to Dido, on the part of himself 
and the Trojans shipwrecked along with him, compare the 
address of Olearchus to Tissaphernes on the part of himself and 
the ten thousand, Xenoph. Anah, 2: Hjuet^ ovre avvri^Oofitv 
aig fiaaiXn iroXejuticrovre^, k. r. A. 

Non ea vis ammo, nkc tanta supkrbia victis. The very 
paraphrase of Livy, 4f5. 22 : “ Neque enim ea nunc nostra est 
fortuna.^^ 

Quum suBiio assurgexs fluctu nimbosus ORION. For 
examples of fluotus used as a noun of multitude, i.e, to 
express fluctuation, or the rolling of many waves, see Gvonj, 
U.195: 

lit cymbao instabiles, fluctu iactante, sabuiram 

Aen. 8. 67^2 : 

. . . “ fluctu spuraabant caenila cano.” 

There is an exactly similar use of the words ware and billow in 
English, as Milton, Par. Lout, 1. 192 : 

“ thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 

Ai'ith head uplift above the M ave, and eyes 
that sparkling biaxed 

and Wolfe, Burial of Sir John Moore, “ and we far away on the 
biUow.” 

Adnavimi s. — “In verbo adnavimus difficultas, oalamitaset 
clades apparent, quae miserationem commoveant,” Fierius, un- 
derstanding the word literally of the shipwrecked swimming to 
land, as, 6. 358, “ paulatim adnabam terrae.” Fierius is in 
error. Adnare is here used to express, not the floating or 
s>vimming of the pemns to land, but the floating or swimming 
of the ships to land, as in Ovid, Trid, 3, 12. 31 : 
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** incipient aliquae tamen hup adnaro cariii.io, 
hospituqtic in Ponti littorc piippis crit ; ” 

also, our author himself, Georg, k, 506 : 

** illu quidem Stygia nabat iam frigida cyniba 

[swam or floated in the Stygian boat]. The Grermans use their 
schwimmen and amchwimmen^ and the French their nagevy pre- 
cisely as Virgil in our text uses adnare. Compare Dresdener 
Nachnchteuy Aug. 13, 1866 : ‘‘ Gtestern vormittag sohwamm 
unterhalb der terrasse eiu mannlicher leichnam an.” Taghlatt der 
Stadt St. Gal/en, 22 J uly, 1862 : “ Schwimmend aus Indieu 
sind nicht 25,000 sondern 440,000 ballon.” Jal, Flotte de Char : 

Les autres nageant debout on assis sur des bancs Aleves.” See 
Bern, on 8. 93. 

Primaque vetant consistere terra. Prima terra, the 
edge of the land ; the shore. Compare Ovid, Fast. 595: 

** VOS ilK in prima ftigicnti obsistite ripa *' 

\the edge or brink of the river hank : Stop her on the top of the 
hanky before she gets down to the water^^’]. “ Prima terra,” the part 
of the land nearest you as yoti approach the land from the water ; 

prima ripa,” the part of the hank nearest you as you approach the 
water from the land. Compare also Georg. 2. UU • “ primi lege 
littoris oram” [the edge of the shore next the sea] ; and Val. 
Flacc. 3. 304 : 


. . . quae mo hospita tclliis 
accipict ? quae non primis prohibebit arenis h” 

[the edge of the sandy next the 8ea’]» Ovid, Met. U* 6 If 3 (of Leu- 
cothea, who has drowned herself) : 

** Sidoniae comites, quantum \%luero, secutao 
signa pedum, primo videro novissima saxo '* 

[sate the last on the edge ofHhe tvek, next the sea']. Ovid, Met, 
2. 870 (of Jupiter carrying off Europa) ; 

cum deus a terra siccoqiA a littore sensini 
falsa pedum primis vestigia ponit in undis ” 

[the edge of the loatery next thclandl]. 
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SI GENUS IIUMANUM ET MORTALIA TEMNITIS ARMA 
AT SPERATE DEOS MEMORES FANDI ATQUK NEFANDI 
REX ERAT AENEAS NOBIS QUO lUSTlOR ALTER 
NEC PIETATE FUIT NEC BELLO MAIOR ET ARMIS 
QUEM SI FATA VIRUM SERVANT SI VESCITUR AURA 
AETIIERIA NEQUE ADHUC CRUDELIBUS OCCUBAT UMBRIS 


Si GENUS — NEFANDI. Compare Horn. Od. 22. 39 (Ulysses to the 
suitors) : 

* ovT€ Otovs IturavTis, oi ovpavop €upvv 

ovT€ TIP* avBpcofruv vtfitffip KaromarOcp eOcffOe. 

Quo lUSTIOR Al/rER NEC PIETATE FUIT NEC BELLO MAIOR ET 
ARMIS. — ‘‘ Pietas pars iustitiae est, sicut severitas. Nunc ergo hoc 
(licit, qua parte sit iustus, i. e. pietate,” Serv. (ed. Lion). “ lus- 
'iTOR PIETATE, i. quantum ad pietatem in superos et parentem,’^ 
Ascensius. ‘‘Veteres pietatem in parte iustitiae ponebant,’^ 
Wagner (1861), quoting Cic. dr Nat. Deor. 1. Ifly and the first 
four words of Servius, cited above. Verbinde iusjtor pietate,’’ 
Thiel. This structure affording me no sense whatever — ^for I 
cannot understand how a man can be either more or less just 
PiEi’ATE, whether pietate be equivalent to by pietas, or in 
pietas, or ivifh pietas — I adopt the construction of which we 
have already in Donatus an inkling (“ In rege suo bona animi 
laudavit et corporis : animi simt iustitia et pietas ; virtus, in exer- 
citatione bellandi”), and which has been thus more clearly set 
forth, first by Heyne (“Quo nkc^ alter iustior, nec maior 
FUIT PIETATE, BELLO ET ARMis), and then by Voss — 

. . • « dem nicht in gerechtigkeit eincr, 
nicht in friimmigkeit je, noch in krieg nnd waffeh zuvorging”— 

and has since been adopted both bj Forbiger and Cohington 

Not that I admire the construction or find in it our author’s 

« 

usual elegance, but because any construction, no matter how 
awkward or slovenly, is preferable to a construction affording, 
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as it seems to me, no sense at all. The observation of Coning- 
ton : ‘‘ Heyne was the first who put a comma at altkr ; the 
old punctuation connected iustior with pietate,’’ requires mo- 
dification if I have been correct in representing Ileyne’s analysis 
of the passage to be as old as Donatiis’s, /. e, to be the older of 
tlie two analyses in question ; still more if Servius’s Pktm 
enim in deos, institia in homines est ; quibus duabus virtutibus 
regem ornatum esse convenit,^’ as most probably it is not a 
further explanation of his above-quoted analysis, but an alikr^ 
very likely by a diiferent hand. 

PiETATE MAioR, as “ iustitia poteutior armis,” Ovid, Met 
(I 678 : 

“ iustitia dubium viilidisnc poteutior arniis,” 

and — still more parallel, nay, exactly parallel, “ pietato potens,” 
Propert. 3. 22. 21 (of the piemans) : 

“ nam quantum ferro timtiim pictatc potentes 
stamus : victrices tomporat ira manus.” 

PiETATE, tcmlernm, the tender feelings (see Eem. on 1, M), 
opposed to the strict ri<jht or equity in iustior. Compare Ovid, 
HerouL 8, 3: 

“ Pyrrhus Acliillides, aniniosus imagine putris, 
inclusam contra iusquo piumque tenet.” 

'Quem si FATA viRUM SERVANT. Not a more equivalent for 
“ quern si fata sen^ant;” on the contrary, virum is added fortlie 
express purpose of taking away what is common or vulgar in 
the expression “ quern si fata servant’’ — in other words, in order 
that Aeneas may be designated on this solemn occasion, and in 
the royal presence, more respectfully IJian by a mere monosyl- 
lable. Tlie difference is precisely that which exists in English 
between whom or him and man. 

The thought expressed in the words quem si fata virum 
SERVANT is repeated both in si vescicuk aura aetiieria and 
in neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris; in other words, 
the two last clauses of the sentence are little more than repeti- 
tions of the first. This mode of writing (which, adopting the 
terms of a sister art, I shall call) by theme and variation — although 
much used by poets in all languages, nay, almost inseparable 
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from poetry, and oonstitiiting an almost splendid part of the 
art — ^has been little, if at all, noticed by writers on j;he art of 
poetry. It may be well, therefore, to take the opportunity of 
this, the first well-marked instance of our author’s use of it/in 
his Aeneid, to make some general observations upon it, the 
more especially as we shall find it very frequently employed 
and with great effect in the course of the poem. 

Perhaps no author in the English language has used this 
method more frequently or more happily than Pope. Let us 
take his well-known couplet {Essay on Mmiy Ep. 1. 95) : 

“ hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
man never is, but always to bo blest.** 

It may^ not have occurred to admirers of this couiJet, that the 
two lines of which it consists express substantially the same idea ; 
that the poet, having enunciated his thought in the line “ hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” instead of proceeding in 
the next line to a new thought, dwells upon the just enunciated 
thbught — harps upon it, as we say — ^and in the new line produces 
it over again in a slightly varied form. Not tired of the thought 
himself, he has pleasure, in keeping it before his own eyes, and 
contemplating it under various aspects, and reckons, not without 
reason, on the same disposition in his reader : just like the 
nurse who repeats the same sentence, or the same stanza, or the 
same verse, of the lullaby to the infant she would put to sleep, 
or whose froward temper she would soothe ; always, however, in 
each repetition varying a little, either in tone or in key, in 
quickness or in slowness, in expression or in words. The re- 
peated thought on thesQ occasions is not a complete arid absolute 
repetition of the just enunciated thought (for no mind patiently 
endures absolute sameness) ; it is, the just emmeiated thought, 
with something left out, or something added, or both something 
left out and something added, or it is the just enunciated thought, 
modified, coloured, enlarged, or in some other way varied. You 
ask me : “ Why repeated at all P Why, if the mind must have 
variety, not proceed at once to something new ? ” I reply : “ The 
new is coming, but the transition must not be too rapid.” The 
mind, except when in a state of unusual excitement, does not like 
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to be hurried, likes its leisure ; just as the eye of the traveller likes 
to dwell upon the landscape through which he is passing, not be 
carried from object to object, with the rapidity of a locomotive. 
The mind’s course through a poem must not be a mere succession 
of jolts, and of objects passed by so rapidly as not to be distin- 
guished. The reader or hearer must have time to dwell a moment 
or two on the thought just presented before he is hurried off to 
another. We do not sit down to a poem as the queen enters her 
presentation chamber, to got over as many kisses of the hand as 
it is possible Avithin a given time, without caring, or even so 
much as knowing, who or what it is that kisses. We would like 
to form some little acquaintance with the kissers, to have some- 
thing for our trouble ; if no more, sufficient knowledge at least 
of the person, to recognise it, should we ever happen to meet it 
again. For this reason the poet who most charms is not Persius, 
not he who condenses most, who presents his images in the most 
rapid succession, and with the most rapidity snatches them away ; 
but Horace, who plays with them and dances them before ifnd 
about you — “lustrat choreis.” In the present instance how 
much less compliment liad been paid tq the missing hero ; how 
much less the grief of Ilioneus and his companions indulged ; 
how much less the expectation of Dido and the Phoenicians 
raised ; how much less the sympathy of the reader enlisted, liad 
t lie author contented himself with the mere necessary expression 
QUEM SI FATA ATHUM SERA^VXT, and from this short protasis pro- 
ceeded at once to his apodosis nox metus, &c. ? The ferdiiuj no 
longer on the ethereal effluence had been wanting, the Iging in the 
cruel shadoiv of death had been wanting, and we had been obliged 
to take on ourseh^es the trouble of colouring the uncoloured 
sketch, of supplying and eking out the deficient strokes, of 
finding out for ourselves, and by our own labour, that quem si 
FATA viRUM SERVANT, Well reflected oji, contained in itself the 
entire meaning: If the hero was still alive ^ still feeding on the ethe^ 
real effluence^ not get Iging prostrate and overshadowed hg cruel 
death. This is an ungrateful labour to the mind. We sit down 
to a poem in order to be pleased, refreshed, and delighted, not to 
be fatigued, and so we shut the book and turn elsewhither in 
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search of amusement ; and who shall blame us P Not surely he 
who informs us that brevity in the orator is false pljy towards 
the client (Pliu. E}}. Z. 20 : “ Praevaricatio etiam, cursim et 
breviter attingere quae sint inculcanda, infigenda, repetenda ; 
nam plerisque longiore tractu vis quaedam et pondus accedit, ut- 
que corpori ferrum, sic oratio animo non ictu magis quam mbra 
imprimitur’'), for what is poetry but oratory put into measure? 
what the reader, but the poet’s client ? 

Of this kind of writing, this playing of the imago before you, 
there are various degrees. Sometimes there is little more in the 
second clause than a repetition, or changed words, of the first. 

(/z*., verse 282, “ imperium sine fine dedi ” is a repetition 
of his ego nee metas rerum nee tempera pono,” the only sub- 
stantial addition being imperium,” stronger and more empha- 
tic than rerum.” And, EcL 1. (for we have theme and 
variation already in almost the very first words of the first 
Eclogue), ‘‘nos patriam fugimus” is a mere repetition of “nos 
pfttriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva,” except so far as “ fugi- 
mus” is a slightly more concentrated expression than “ patriae 
fines et dulcia arva.” [fhere is in each of these cases also only 
a single variation, not, as in oiu' text, two. Yet even in these 
(jases the effect of the expression of the thought by means 
of theme and variation is at least double the eft'ect which had 
been produced by the expression of the same thought, with- 
out the help of such — artifice, shall I call it ? — ^l)y the single 
sentences, to wit, “his ego nec metas imperii, nec tempora 
l)ono ; ” and by “ nos fugimus fines et dulcia arva patriae.” 
A still simpler, still purer, example of the form of writing 
which I have found convenient thus to denominate theme and 
variation occurs in the Twelfth B^iok, at verse 318 : 

“ lias inter votes, media inter talia verba,” 

•I 

where the variation is, perhaps, as little a variation as it is pos- 
sible to be, and be a variation at all, yet has the essential 
effect of a variation, as it forces the reader to dwell upon the 
occurrence thus doubly or twice over described, prevents him 
from passing on as rapidly as he would surely have passed on 
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if the cifoumstanoe had been described by the theme alone, or 
by the variation alone. By this suspense of the expectation, 
weight and importance are added to the incident described. Of 
all the arts of the poet, this little manoeuvre ^of which ano- 
ther example, only a very little more studied, will be found 
at verse 10 of the same Twelfth Book : 

“ turn sic aifatiir rogoin, atquo itu tnrbidiis iiifit”) 

is, perhaps, the simplest, most natural, and most effectual. At 
other times, the second clause is even less a repetition of the 
firsts hardly deserves the name of a clause or a repetition at all ; 
yet the passage is formed more or less on the principle, and has 
more or less the effect, of theme and variation. An examjile of* 
this kind will he found at verse 12 of this Book, where ‘^n^mine 
laeso’’ and ‘^qiiidve dolens’^ are substantially two variations 
of the theme ‘‘ causas.’’ At verse ill of this Book will bo 
found another example of the same kind, ‘‘spretae iniiiria 
formae” being substantially a mere variation of “iudiciMin 
Paridis,’’ not a separate independent head or category ; and in 
the very next verse will be found a third, “ rapti Ganymedis 
honores” being, in like manner, substantially a variation of 
“ genus invisum f as in verse 34, a fourth, “ reliquias Danaum 
atquo immitis Achillei’’ being substantially, not fonnally, a 
variation of “ Troas.” Sometimes, on the contrary, the theme 
and variation principle is carried out even to a greater extent 
than in our text. Instances occur in which there are as many 
as three variations of the theme ; and now and then we 
meet with an instance in wliich either theme or variation, or 
both theme and variation, are subdivisible into theme and 
variation. Of this latter form we have an example at 9, 98, 
where “defunctae’’ and “ finem portusque tenebunt Ausonios’’ 
are respectively theme and variation of the theme “ defunctae 
finem portusque tenebunt Ausonios;^ and “ quaecumque evase- 
rit undis’’ and “ Dardanium ducem Laurentia vexerit arva,” 
are respectively theme and variation of the variation “ quae- 
oumque evaserit undis Dardaniumque ducem liuurentia vexerit 
arva.” Nor is it in poetry only the principle is applicable; 
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theme and vaxiation ore equally used in prose, and contribute 
alike to its clearness and amenity. Eetuming book to this 
comment, and reading it over again, I find that I have, in 
the course of it — unintentionally, and without any view to their 
citation — ^used the theme and variation mode of writing no less 
than fourteen times. It will be found in the very first sentence, 
the first half of which, ending at “ umbris,” is a theme of which 
the second half, ending at “ first,” is the variation. It will 
be found in the second sentence, the clause “ almost inseparable 
from poetry” being a theme of which the clause “ and consti- 
tuting an essential part of the art” is the variation. A little 
further on, in the sentence immediately succeeding Pope’s 
couplet, ^the clause “ the two lines of which it consists express 
substantially the some idea” is a theme of wliicli the clause, 
“ the poet having enunciated his thought in tlie line, 

* hope sprmgs ctonml in tlie human breast/ 

instead of proceeding in the next line to a new thought, dwells 
upon the just enunciated thought, harps upon it, as we say, 
and in the new line produces it over again in a slightly varied 
form,” is the variation — a variation, too, in which the clause 
“ dwells upon the just enunciated thought'* is a new theme, 
of which the clause “ harps upon it, as we say,” is a first, and 
the clause “ and in the new line produces it over again in a 
slightly varied form” is a second variation. And so on I 
might proceed, if there were any use in it, through the whole 
fourteen instances in which I have myself, in the course of this 
single comment, used, wholly accidentally, this form of com- 
position. 

Theme and variation being so exceedingly usual a form of 
composition, the knowledge of the principle becomes almost 
essential, not merely to tlie interpretation of individual passages, 
as well of Virgil as of othdt authors, but to the just apprecia- 
tion both of Virgil’s style, and of style in general, whether 
poetic or prosaic. Having dwelt at so great length on the 
subject here, on occasion of the first marked example of this 
kind of structure presented by our author, little more will be 
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necessary, when similar examples present themselves, than to 
point the:g[i out in as brief terms as possible to the render’s 
attention. See Eem. on 23-26, above. 

Vescitub aura AETHERiA. “ Sane hie vescitub pro fmituf 
posuit ; nam non oomedit aoram sed vivit ea,” Servius (ed. lion), 
Voss, and “ hauoht jener des aether’s nahrende luft,” “ wenn 
er des aether’s hauoh nooh geneusst.” Not the meaning : ves- 
citub AURA AETHEBiA is not brcathcs but sees, as Stat. Theb. 1. 
2S6 (Jupiter, of the still living and breathing Oedipus) : 

** ille tamon Siipcris aetema piacula solvit 
proiecitqiie diem, ncc iam amplius aethcre nostro 
vcHcititr ; at nnti (facinus sine more !) cadentes 
calcavere ociilos,** 

—a use of vesci similar to that made of the same word b^Aooius, 
in Afhamantc (ap. Nohium) : 

“ priu«, quam infans cssos, facinus ociili vescuntur tiii” 

(where Nonius : ‘‘ vesci , . . vkUre^). Compare Sil. 13. 497 : 

‘ aetheria fruerer quum luce, hand segniter/ inquit, 

‘ Cymaeo populis vox nostra sonnbat in anti-o/ ** 

Juv. 3. 84 : 

usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra iuiantia caelum 
hausit Aventinum, bacca nutrita Sabina.** 

And Virgil himself, Aen, 10, 898: ‘‘ ut auras suspiciens hausit 
caelum and Lanci, Poesie, Fano, 1857, p. 105 (of Venus) : 

“ chi dal siio feiro affrancasi Y 
qual di spezzarlo b hravo P 
ogni uom di quella ^ schiavo 
tosto ch* e’ sorga a suggere 
i rai del chiaro sol.’* 

See Eem. on ‘‘ oculisque errajotibus*alto quaesivit caelo lu- 
cem,” 4. 691. 

The line is a paraphrase Homer^s {Od. 833) 

€1 VOV €T1 (aei KM opa poos TJtMOlO 

(where, no less than generally among^the writers of antiquity, 
seeing not breathing is the explanation and paraphrase of living). 
Compare Aesch. Again, 687 (ed. Schiitz) : 

Cf 8* ovv ns oKTis riKidv viv iffroptij 
KM (wura KM fi\€Trovra Aior 

cAiris Tty Mnov irpos dop.ovs Tj^uy irdKiy. 
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Horn. II. 1. 88 : 

€/jL€v (ofyros teat eri x^oyt S€pKOfJLfyoto, 

Soph. Philoct. 18^8 : 

to frrvyyos aiotVy ri p! on Brir avto 

/SAciroKra kovk atpriKas cis ABov /loKotv; 

Eurip. Troad. 633 (ed. Mnsgr.) (Hecuba to Androm.) : 

ov yavTOVy to irat, reo fiAeiroty ro KarBavoiv' 

TO fioy yap ovBfy, noS* oyoitriv oKviBos- 

Soph. Oe(L Col. 1^37 (Polynices to Antigone) : 

. • . ow yap p.* €Ti 
fiKovoyr* otro^etrd* avBis. 

and Brunck’s translation of same: ‘‘Non enim aura ves- 
cen.ten\ videbitis me postliac.” Eurip. lle)x\ Fur. 1089 (Her-, 
eules speaking) : 

opiryovs pov otpt, Kai BeBopx* airop pe Boiy 
atdopa re Kai y‘i\y ro^a 0* rfKiov raBe 

[/. e.y I am alive]. Lucret. 3. 1042 (ed. Lachm.) : 

“ ipso Ejncimis iit dcciirso lumine vitae.” 


Eurip. Helena, 582 ; 

Hel. ovk 7i\Boy €5 y7it^TpaaB\ oAA’ eiBtoXoy yp . 

Men. Kai ns fiAeiroyra trtopar* [viventia coipora] e^epya^erai ; 

Luoret. 1. 4’ : 

. . . “ per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
concipihir visitqno cxortum lumina sdis.*’ 

Cicero, i)ro Quint. : “ Vivo vulmtiqiie.'^^ Lucret. 3. 1059 : “ Vivo 
atque vidmti.^^ Plin. H. N. 11. 37. 52 : “ Oculi^ pars corporis 
pretiosissima et quae lucis usu vitani distinguat a morte.” Aen. 
12. 935 : 

** et me, sou corpus spoliatum himme mavis, 
leddo meis.” 


Aen. 2. 8b. : 
Am. 3. 311 : 


insontem 

demiscre ncci, nunc cassum limim lugcnt.’* 

« 

. . . “ vivisne ? aut si lua? alma recessit, 
Hector ubi est P” 


Georff. 2. 3b0 : 

** cum primae lueem pccudes hausere.” 

Anthol. Lat. (ed. Burm.) 3. 120. 5 : 

“ ipsa die. idco nos grato perluii acstu [«rA haiistu 
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Sil. 13. 473 : 

“ regia quiim j)osucrunt membra, probatum cst 
Hyrcanis adhibere canes.** 

Lucan, 2. 512 : 

“ ‘ vive, licet nolis, ct nostro miinere,* dixit, 

‘ceme dicmy* 

Avienus, Om Marii. (of the sun) : 

“ scis luini fiiissp eius modi scntentiam 
Epi(Miroonim; non eum occasu premi, 
niillos subirc gurgitcs, nimquam occnli, 

• sed obirc mimdum, obliqna cacli ciirrcrc, 

animarc terras, aloro Uicis pabiilo 
convexa cimcta,” 

where light is “pabulum,” exactly as in our text it is an object 
on which one feeds — ^' escituu. 

Aura aetkrria not the etherial air^ but the etherlal efjUnenre^ 
radiance [strahl) of the ether y i. e. light of the sky ; “ aura lu- 
ininis.” Compare Horn. IL 13, 837 : 

VXV afi(fior€pau uctr^ aiOepa Kui Atos avyas. 

Lactant. de Phoen. 1^3 : 

** atqiio iibi sol pepulit fulgontis limina portae, 
et priini emicuit lu minis aura levis.” 

Anthol. Lat. (ed. Meyer), 1600 : 

“ vema puer, pucr o mi vema, quis ah! qiiis ab aura 
te in tenebras rapuit ?*’ 

Virgil never uses the singular aura in the sense of atmos- 
pheric air, but always to express the effluence or radiance of 
something bright. Compare Aen, 6, 20J^ : 

“ discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit.’* 

AtiRA being thus understood, viz., as signifying effluence or 
radiance, not only does the praedicate aetheria become more 
appropriate, but a contrast or oppeyition is presented between 
AURA AETHERiA and CRUDEi.iBus UMBRis, wMoh is wholly 
wanting so long as aura aetheria is understood to mean ethe- 
rial air. The substitution, therefore, of “ aeria” for aetieerta 
as proposed by Lachmann (ad Luoret. 3. 405) is, like so many 
other conjectural emendations of the Yirgilian text, an altera- 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. 48 
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tion for the worse ; and a better explanation has been found 
than that proposed by Wagner {Quaest Virgil. 9), of the use of 
aura in the singular; which better explanation, as well as the 
grounds on which it is founded, have been with the most laud- 
able exactness and truthfulness transferred, by Wagner's own 
hand, from the obscure pages of my unworthy (imworthy even 
to be so much as mentioned) “Twelve Years’ Voyage” to the 
brilliant pages of his own Praentahilior. See Eem, on 6. 721. 


o52-“o53* 

NON METUS OFFICIO NEC TE CERTASSE PRIOREM 
POENITEAT 


VAR, lECJT, 

hi 

xt:c I Rom.it Paly* Med. II jjj, cod. Canon. (Butler). IllPrinc. Yen. 
1470, 1471,1472,1475; Mod.; Mil. 1475, 1492; both Stephenses; 
P. Manut. ; both Heinsii; Philippe; Burm. ; Jahn; Thiel; Dorph. ; 
Voss; Bibb.;, Coningt. ; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704). 

XE II (viz. Goth. 54), III Turneb. ; La Cerda; Heyne;t Brunch; 
Wakef. ; Pott. ;t Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861) ; Haupt. 

0 Vat.t Ver.y St. Gall. 

Non METUS officio NEC TE CERTASSB PRIOREM POENITEAT. 
“ Vulgata orat lectio officio nec te ; in quam mirum est 
optimum quemque codicem, atque etiam grammaticos (rid. 
Heins.), Gonspirare; est enim manifesto falsa. Sensus quidem 
qualiscunque extorqueri inde potent ; sed occurrit unicuique in 

* The reiuling of the Palatine MS. is ver}’’ plainly nec, not as quoted by 
Hibbeck, XEuyE. Ribbeck*s crroi%has arisen from the accidental wandering of his 
eye to the neuub of the preceding line, where, the margin of the leaf being defi- 
cient, there remains only the ub of the nequk, con’ectly represented by Ribbeck 
(viz., nkuve), but inooiTCctly refened by him to the present verse. 

t According to Conington, nb was recommended by Ileinsius and introduced by 
Heyne. 

Contrary to all his MSS. , M'liich ho informs us unanimously read nec. 
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oculos legenduni esse, non metus, officio ne te : ov 0oj3oc 
jULYi. Nmi metiiondam e%i^ ne te poeniteat aliquando beneficiu nos 
jmomn detnenime. Et extat haec lectio in Hamb. a m. sec.,” 
Ileyne. In this reading and augmentation, adopted from 
La Cerda, Ileyno is followed and supported by Wagner (1861), 
Forbiger, Thiel, and the more modern editors, with the exception 
of Eibbeck and Conington. I adhere, however, to the ancient 
XE(7, not only as the unanimous reading of the MSS. (for a second 
reading of Heyne’s Hamburg MS., and the reading of that worth- 
less MS., (iotha 54, are exceptions wholly undeserving of notice), 
but as affording, when rightly interpreted, L e. when metus is 
referred not to Dido but to the Trojans, by far the best sense : 
NON MEirs twhis], we have nothing to fear; NEC,,nor shall 
you repent, &c. I consider this a better sense than that obtain- 
able from the reading non metus . . . ne ; firNt, because the 
crnphalically reduplicated protasis quem si fata vihum ser- 
vant — SI VESCITUR AURA AETHERIA — NEQUE ADHUC CRUDE- 
MHUs occuHAT uMBRis recpiircs a stronger apodom than* the 
feeble non mktus . . . ne ; and s^eeondly, because it had not 
been compliriieiitary to Dido tlius, not merely to insinuate, but 
even plainly to express, that Ilioneus thought that Dido did 
fear that she would get no reward for showing kindness toward 
the Trojans. 

It is impossible that the protasis quem si fata vtrum, &c., 
could have a more fitting apodmis than non metus [sciz. nohk\ 
NEC : ‘‘ If only our brave general survives, we doubt not but we 
shall get over all our present difficulties — ^that all will ultimately 
be well with as — and f/ou will have# no cause to repent, &d* 
Dut if not — SIN absumpta salus — if he has perished, and we 
in consequence (instead of#having no fear, non metus) have 
every reason to fear, to despair entirely (viz., of a happy arrival 
in Italy), tlien we will go back to ^iuily from whence we came 
liither, and settle down there among our friends.” 

It is further to be observed, that the apothsis non metus 
. . , NEC is stronger, and moi’e fitting to come after the long 
protasisy than the apodosis non METirs . . . ne, not only on 
account of its containing the weightier matter (viz., that the 

. . 48 * 
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safety of Aeneas jyaa the safety of their whole expedition), but 
on account of the great force and emphasis of the ^wo short 
words NON METUS— constituting, according to this mode of under- 
standing the passage, an entire sentence, — ^the more emphatic 
because placed at the beginning of a new verse, after a long 
exordium, and because separated from the sequel by a sudden 
pause (see Eeni. on 2. 246). Still further, not only wa^ it im- 
proper that Ilioneus should insinuate that Dido did fear that 
she might receive no recompense for kindness dhown to the 
Trojans, but it was no less proper that he should express the 
fear the Trojans entertained for their safety if Aeneas had 
actually perished; nay, Dido in the very first word of her 
answer (x^rse 566) expressly refers to this fear, as if it had been 
mentioned by Ilioneus, and desires the Trojans to cast it off, 
for that, in case Aeneas had perished, they should be at liberty 
to settle in her dominions : 

SOf.VITE COHDR MKTl’M, TBl’OIU, SKOT.rDITK IM’KAS, &(!, 

VUHEM aUAM STATUO VP4STRA EST, SUHDUCITl! NAVES, 

Add to the above argument that the identical expression “ neo 
te poeniteat” not only occurs again, JSo/. 3!t : 

“nec te poeniteat ealarao trivisso lahelhim,” 

andAVV.m 17; 

<‘nec to poeniteat peeoris, divine poeta/’ 

but is used bothihj Tibullus (1. 4. 41 : 

“ nec te poeniteat dnros subiisse laborcs 

and Silius (5. 652 : 

“ nec VOS poeniteat, populares, ^rtibns nmbris 
hoc mactare caput”) ; 

whilst the almost identical ‘‘ nos non poeniteat” is used by Tacitus, 
Annah 3^ 50 : “ Per quamuigque huic delictum impune sit, et nos 
clementiae simul ac severitatis non poeniteat.” Compare Am. 

7. 831y where, to a protam similar to the protmts in our text, 
there is a similar double apodom : “ non erimus regno indecores ” 
(.•oixesponding to non metus, and “ nec Troiam Ausonios gremio 
accepisse pigebit ” corresponding to nec te poeniteat. 
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Officio nkc tk certasse priorem poeniteat. Compare 
Xenophijn, Cf/rop. 8 : E 7 rBv\ojLiai Sc, roig Oeoig • • • Sovi^at 
fjLOi voiritrai firi fUTOfukHv aoi Trig Bfirig Swpeag. Ibid. Andb. 2 
(ed. Hutchins.), p. 129 : Eav pBVTOt ng ti/xag kqi ev TroituvvTrapxnr 
Kai Tovro ng yt Svvafxiv oux rirrrierojuiOa ev iroiowng. Soph. 
Track, m : 

CiiOK. iretBov \fyov(rri xPV^r-a, kov 

yvpauei rriBf, Kav c/iov Krrifffi X^P^^9 

and our author’s own (7. 233) so similar : 

“ ncc 'i’roiiim Aiisonios greinio excepisso pigcbit.’* 


554. 

A R M A 


VAJL LECT. 

AiiMA I Horn. II 22, IllServius; Princ. Von., 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; 
Mil. 1475, 1492 ; 11. Stepli. ; P. Maniit. ; H. Steph. ; La Cerda ; D. 
Heins. ; Heins. (1670, 1671) ; Voss ; lUbb. ; Coningt. 

AuvA I MciL IIii-H'. Ill Phil. ; Heyne; Bninck; Wakef. ; Jahn; Thiel ; 

Wagn. (1862, 1841, 1861); Forb. ; Hacckcraianii ; Lad.; Haupt. 

' 0 Vat., Ver., St. Gall. 


A rvaque. All the MSS. which I have examined respecting 
this passage read (with the single exception of the Medicean) 
ARMA. Also all the editors and commentators down to Hejme. 
Nor does the codex Canon, constitute an exception, for although 
Mr. Butler’s collation represents that MS. as reading arva, Mr. 
llutler, having been so goo^as to re-examine the MS. at my re- 
quest, informs me that its reading is arma, as plain as it can be 
written.” Heyne was the first to adopt arva from the Medi- 
coan, and his example has been followed by modem editors, with 
the exception of Eibbeck and Conington. I agree in preferring 
arva, not merely for the reason assigned by Heyne, but mainly 
on account of the et, which I think connects sunt siculis re- 
GiOMBUs with the former part of Ilioneus’s speech : kst locus — 
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cuRsus FuiT, the intervening portion, QUUM suBiTO — poeniteat 
(giving. a,.u . account of the storm and its consequence|), being 
merely, intercalatpry. 

The train of thought is : ‘‘ There is a place called Hesperia, 
whither .we were going, when a storm prevented us. There are 
also lands in Sicily whither we may still go.” That this is the 
train of thought is shown, first, by the et ; 43econdly, by the ex- 
actly similar forms est locus — sunt et ; thirdly, by the return 
(vv. 559 et segq.) to th^ alternative Italy or Sicily, the repetition 
of this alternative by Dido (573, 574), and the plain reference 
by the same Ilioneus, under similar circumstances (7. 236), to an 
invitation of Acestes to the Trojans to settle in Sicily ; fourthly, 
by Aeneas’s own deliberation, 5. 702 : “ Smiiisne resideret arvis 
— ^Italasne capesseret oras and, finally, by the emphatic posi- 
tion (see Hem. on 2. 247) of arvaque, first word in the line, and 
followed by a pause. 

UrBES ARVAQUE TROIANOQUE A SANGUINE CLARUS ACESTES, 

all circumstances favourable for the establishment of a colony : 
ARVA indicating room; urbes and acestes troiano a san- 
guine, that this room wa^ not in a wilderness, or in the midst of 
strangers or enemies, but in the neighbourhood of friends ; and 
clarus, that these friends were of note and consequence. Arva 
and urbes and the name of the king governing them are 
again joined all three together, Acit. 7. 45; and again, arva 
and urbes by themselves, 3. 418. 
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560-565. 

NEC SPES — PROFATUR 


‘‘ Spes lULi bene pro Hejne. I think, however, that the 
exact and more poetical meaning is, not if InhiH has pfirisfml, 
but if the hope of lulm (at his present age, nobody, and only the 
promise, spes, of a man), has perished; if the promise ivhich lulus 
gave of being a great man has been lost to us by his death. Com- 
pare Tacit. Annal, lU- (Seneca speaking to Nero) : “ Ex 
quo sjm tuae admotus sum from the time I teas first placed be- 
side you as a tutor^ when you were not yet a man hut only the pro- 
mise of a man. As the subject of Seneca^s assertion is not Nero 
himself, but “ spes” — the hope afforded by Nero’s youth that he 
would yet be a great man — so the loss contemplated by Iliopeus 
in the words nec spes iam restat [sciz., nobis] iult, is not that 
of lulus (the life of a child being of no consequence to the 
Trojans), but of the promise which lulus’s youth gave, that if 
he lived he would become a great prince, and the successor of 
Aeneas. Compare also Justin, 2. 15: “Ut vidit spei urbis 
invideii” [not when he saw that the city gave offence^ but that the 
2}romi8e given by the city that it wotild become a great city gave 
offence^, Ovid, Met, 15, S16 : 

, , , fuit ilia dies, qua semina tantum, 

«|7<?«quo hominum primac materna habitavimus alvo,” 

[when we, not men but seeds and incipient promises of men, 
dwelt in our mothers’ wombs]. Aen, 6, ‘ “ 'per spem surgentis 

Iiili” [not lulus himself but by the hope^ the apparent promise^ 
that lulus (now but a child) tcould grow up to be a prince and the 
successor of his father^ See also ‘Hu®Marcellus eris,” 6. 884, and 
Serv. ad he. Aristot. Eth. Nicom, 1. 9 : OuSc iraig evSaipwv eanvf 
ovTTto yap irpaicrtKog rwv rotovrwv Sia rqi; n^iKiav* oi Se XeyopevOi 
Sta Ttjv eXviSa paKapiZovrai. Servius ad Aen. 6,877 : ‘‘Est 
liutem Ciceronis in dialogo : ^ Fanni, causa dif&cilis laudare 
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puerum : non enim res laudanda, sed spes est.’ ” Ovid, Met. 3. 
IflO (of Narcissus) 

duinque bibit, visae corroptiis imagine formao, 
spem sine corpon^mat.*’ 

Shakespeare, Heni'y IV., part 1, act 5, sc. 4 : 

“ if he [Prince Henry] outlive the envy of tliis day, 

England did never owe so sweet a ?iope.'' 

Restat is just as properly joined to spes whether spes iuli 
he regarded, with Heyne, as merely equivalent to iulus, as 
Hor. Sat. 1 , 9 . 38 : “ nunc ego resto^' or as meaning the hope 
or promise given hy lulus, as Ovid, Fad. 3. 625 : “ neque enim 
epea altera restat.” See Rem. on 6. 883. 

Vtjltum demis'sa. Compare Apoll. Rhod. 1. 790 (Hypsipyle 
receiving Jason) : 

. . . 9^5* €yK\iBoy o(r(r€ fia\ovffa 

‘irap6€pucas €pv0riv€ irapritBas* 

Ibid. 3. 1007 (of Medea) : 

. . . i| S’ €yK\iBop oo'o’c fiaXovera^ 

v€KTap€Ov ficiBria^. . . . 

The modest blushing bashfulness of Dido is not only becoming, 
sets off her beauty, but is of the best augury for the Trojans; 
indicates a soft impressible mind, likely to sympathize with 
misfortune. . Compare Pacat. Paneg. Theod. If If (of Theodosius 
hesitating to condemn Maximus to death, and inclining to pity) : 

quin iam coeperas de eius morte dubitare, et deieceras oculos, et 
vultum rubore suffuderas, et cum misericordia loquebaris.” Am- 
mian. 301 : inter quos eratTerentiusdux, demisse ambulans, sem- 
perque submaestus, sed quoad vixerat acer dissensionum instinc- 
tor” (where the “sed” points to the incongruity between manner 
and character) ; and especially Eusdb. Vit. Const 3.10 (of Con- 
stantine at the openingof the council of Nice) : Tavra jiev ow aju^t 
ro ffwfia' TTiv Ss 0edt;i^oj3ai Kae evXajSeia SrjXoc KCicaX- 

XwTTicrjuevo^' vire^aivop Ss xatravr o^OaXjioi Korof vsvovrsCf 
epvOrffda TTpocraiirov, irepijrarov icivijaict ro r aXXv eiSog. to /mye^ 
doc revirspfiaXXov jusv rove avroi; airavraCf ruf re KaXXei*rric 
wpaCf Kai rto fxeyaXoTTpeirei, rtic rov awparoc evirpeneiaCj oXhii 
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TB ptofAfig a/Aa-)(pv. a Bti rpoirutv tirntKBia^ irpaorfin re ^aaiXiKfjg 
fipcporrirog eyKBKpaptva^ to Trig Siavoiag vmp(ltvtgf vavTog xpuTTOv 

awBijiaivoV X 070 U. If a modest Llusliing demeanour was to be 
admired in Constantine the Great opening the Council of Nice, 
how much more becoming was it in Dido, a yoimg and new 
and artless queen, receiving the far-famed Trojan prince P 
The identical expression is preserved in the Italian. I have 
read the following inscription on the wall of a little chapel of 
the Virgin under the Arco Scuro, at Eome : — 

QUI cox DIMESS4 FRONTK, 

O PASSAGIEJl, ARRESTA, 

QUI DKULE GRAZIE IL FONT^ E, 

I)I DIO 1-A MADRE E QUEST A, 

where, however, the countenance is directed to be cast down, as 
an expression of humility. 


571-580. ' 

ORTUSA — CERTOS 


NeC TAM AVERSUS EQUOS TYHIA SOL lUNGIT A« URBE. — “ ObTUSA 

vero stulta, i. e. crudelia; ut merito sol equos suos ab ista urbe 
divertat,’' Servius (ed. Lion) ; and so Donatus, confounding 
two very different things — the sun turning back his horses with 
horror at the sight of a peculiarly savage or cruel act, as for in- 
stance the banquet of Thyestes, and the sun not going at all in 
the direction of certain natifbns, which in consequence are igno- 
rant, uncultivated, or as we say, using the self-same figure, 
benighted. That this latter is the* meaning of Dido appears 
( 1 ), from the word obtusa, which signifies not cmel^ savage^ 
but dull^ stupid^ uncultivated^ unhumanized; (^), from the words 
aveHsus iungit equos, meaning not ** turns back in his course,” 
but sets out on his usual course with his back turned to us, 
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leaving us behind him and consequently in darkness;” iuHomerio 
phrase^ lAtToiriaOi, iron Zotj^ov tiepoevra {Od, 13', see below) ; 
and (8), because the passage was plainly so understood by 
Statius {Theb, 1. 683 ) : 

“ ‘ scimus,’ ait; * noc sic arerstm Fama Mycenis 
volvit iter/ 

and ibid. 15. 33U : 

“ scd quisnam avernos Phocbum tunc iungere ab urbe 
nomulea dubitaret equos, qui tempore eodem 
Marccllum accipcret letum oppetiisso sub armis ?’* 

[not “ turn back from Rome with horror at the death of Mar- 
cellus” (Rome not having been in any way the cause of the 
death of Marcellus, and that general ha\ing died on the field of 
battle “ ^b armis,” fighting for his country against Hannibal), 
but, not rise on Rome that day, that day of mourning and 
consternation in Rome, leave Rome that day in darkness in 
other words, the news of Marcellus’s death on the field of battle 
thrqw Rome into the same state of consternation into which it 
would have been thrown if the sun had not risen that day.] 

The meaning assigned to our text by Pierius, Heyne, Voss, 
Thiel, Wagner (1861), and the more modem commentators 
(viz., “ Nec tarn remotas a sole, a solis cursu et orbita, terras 
ineolimus,” Heyne ; Phoenices enim et Tyrii ad orientem sunt 
solem, ut iam verum sit solem non longe ab illis oriri,” I^a 
Cerda), correct in not ascribing horror to the sun, is incorrect 
ill representing aversus to be equivalent to remotus; and 
understanding Virgil in the words nec tam aversus equos 
TYRiA SOL lUNGiT AB URBE to Speak Only of the distance 
of Carthage from the rising sun, as Pindar {Pyth, 8. SI, Dissen), 
in the words : 

cTCfre 5’ ov xapiredl^ €Kas 
a SiKatoiro\is apcrais 
te\€iyfu<rty AiwetSay 
Oiyoitra^atros' 

speaks only of the distanceof the island of Aegina fi’omthe Ghmtiae. 
Aversus is never remotus, but always, either literally or 
figuratively, “ turned away from, heading another way, avet'se.” 
Need I produce examples to establish what every one knows, 
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and which no one knew better than La Cerda and Heyne, if 
only they had considered P Exactly corresponding to Virgil’s 
AVERSU8 lUNGiT EQVos and Silius’s “aversus equos,” and 
similarly misunderstood, is “ aversum iter,” Quint. Curt. 6. 3 ; 
“ sed periti locorum Alexandrum docent, occultnm iter esse per 
calles et aversu m ah urhe'' \jiot remote from the city, hut lead- 
ing from the city, leading in an opposite direction from the city] ; 
and “ aversus trames,” Ovid, Met. IJ^, T20 (of Aeneas leaving 
Hades, and returning to the upper world) : 

“ indc ferens lapses averso tramitc passiis, 
cum duco Cumaca fallit seniiono laborcni" 

\_not remote, hut leading away from Hades, in the opposite 
direction from Hades] ; and “ aversa orva,” Sil. 12. 443 : :• 

“ porqiic aversa tulit portatas an^a Carinas ** 

[carried the vessels, not through the fieldn^ but through fields 
turned from the citadel and sea, i. e., fields turned landwards, or 
towards the country]. It is also used— and with the most perfect 
parallelism to our text — ^by Manilius (1. 263, ed. Bentl.), in his 
description of the constellation Tauyus rising aversum from 
Aries, /. e. with his back turned towards Aries, and his face 
towards Gemini : 

** niirato piinccps Aries in vellere fulj^ens 
respicit, admirans aversum surgere Taiiruin, 
sunimisso vultu Oeminos et fronte vocanteiii 

(where see the plan in the Delphin edit.) ; and again, 198 
(Delph. ed.) : 

“ cemis lit aversus I'edeundo surggt in arciim 
clunibiis ? ” 

Dido’s meaning, therefore, ns : “ We are not so ignorant, so be- 
nighted people, as we should be, not to have heard of Troy and 
its famous war ; nor does the sun w}i4h he rises in the morning 
so entirely turn his back upon us,” tam aversus iunoit equos 
— ^ the veiy meaning expressed, only without the ornamental 
figure of the sun and his horses, by Claud. Epiih. Pall, et 
Cckrinae, 62 : 
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** quis locus Aethiopiim, quae sic impoiTia famae 
secossit regio, quo non nimore secundo 
Palladii pcnctravit amor, mentisquo benigna 
temperios, doctique sales et grata soiiectus ? ” 

Compare (Horn. Orf. IJ. 2^0) Minerva’s account to Ulysses of 
the country he was in, and which he had not recognised to be 
Ithaca, viz. : that it was a country known not only to those 
who lived irpoc ijw r ijeXioi; re, but to those who lived jA^ToirivOe 
TTOTi toijiov ijcpoci/ra : 

ei Sjj Tijtf 8 € re yaieuf eufeipeat’ ovBe rt Mrju 
ovTU yeeyv/ios e<rriv' iffafft Se fiiv fioKa iroAAoi, 
rifiey otroi vatov<n irpos lyw t* qcAiov re, 

17S* offffoi pLeroviirde ttoti (o^ov riepoevrut 

[not, with the lexicographers and interpreters, rmm orientem 
H occidentemy but cerms orientem et nltra, or snh sole et extra 
solem; for how, or by Avhat figure, can fitroirKrOe be beforcj 
i, e. antey which is the position of the west in relation to 
the sun, ijw t rieXiov rs ?]. And so Dido : “ We in Carthage here 
live under the sun ; we do not live where the sun never shines. 
The sun, when he rises, has not his back turned on Carthage." 
Carthage is not, as those \5ountries were in which Augustus was 
to extend his conquests, 6. 796 : 

. . . “ extra sidcra tell us, 

extra auni solisqiie vius.”- 

Compare also Eurip. Hippol. 1 : 

UoWrf fitp cv fiporoiffif kovk aywyvpos 
Sea KeK\fifiM KvwpiSf ovpayov t’ cerw, 

OfToi re Uoyrou reppovay t’ ArkayriKvy 
yaiovffiy eicof, ^ws opwres 7j\iov 

[The Venus of Euripides informs us that all who live within 
the Atlantean limits — all who behq||.d the light of the sun — 
have heard of her ; Virgil’s Dido informs us that all on whom 
the sun does not turn his back at his rising have heard of 
Troy. She was unfortunately but too soon to learn that Venus’s 
words were no less true than her ownj. Sil. 13. 467 : 

• . . fesBO mihi proxima tandem 
lux grates Phaetbontis equos avertit, ot atris 
actemum demisit^aquis 
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(where, however, the darkness produced by the turning away of 
the sun’s* horses in an opposite direction is not mere physical 
darkness, but the darkness of death). 

In the same spirit in which Dido in our text informs Aeneas 
that Carthage enjoys a fair share of the sun’s favour, Shakes- 
peare’s Imogen [Cymh. 3. !i) asks Pisanio : 


and adds : 


“ hath Britain all tlip sun that shines ? Day, night, 
nro they not but in Britain !" ** 

. . . “ rrylhco, think 

there’s living out of Britain ’* 


Compare also, and substantially, altbougb less ad amusmm^ 
the parallel passage of Cicero, Quaest. Tmc. 2. 8 (od. Lanibin. 
p. 139), translating from the Trachimao of Sophocles Hercules 
speaking) : 

hos non hostilis dextra, non terra edita 

moles gigantumi non bifonnato impetu 

Centaums ictus coi’pori inflexit mco, 

non Graia vis, non barbani ulla immanitas, 

non saeva terns gens I'elegaia ultimis, 

quas peragraiis undique omnera foritatem expuli, 

sed feminca vir, feminea interinfor nianu.” 

Opibusque iuvabo. OpTBUsmeans nocessaries, outfit for your 
journey, Gr. ; Ital. roha ; an assistance very necessary 

for the Trojans, who liad lost in the storm a great part of the 
opes or means with whicli they had set out. For these opes 
or means, see 2. 799 : 

“ undique convonere, animis fl7;i^w«quc parati, 
in quaseunque velim pelago deducerc terras.” 


For the loss of these opes, see 1. 123 > 

“arma vinim, tabulacque, et Troia fj/aza per undas 

and 1. 388 : 

“ ipse ignotus, egens, Libya© deserta peragro.” 

The identical term is used by Ovid himself setting out with- 
out opibus, i. e. without equipment, for Tomi, Tmf, 1. 3. 9 : 

non mihi servorum, comitis non ciira legendi, 
non aptac profugo veatis opisvc fuit.*’ 


See Eemm. on 1. 367, 799. 
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Certos. *^Aut veloces qui cito inveniant, aut fideles/^ 
Servius (ed. Lion). “ Exploratae diligentiae homines” Dona- 
tus. “ Exquisite, quibus fides haberi possit,” Heyne, Wagner 
(1861). Bestimmte eigens dazu ersehene, expressen (^tra 
ordinem miasos” Voss. ; approved and followed by Haeckermann, 
(jreifswald, Programm. 1863. I too agree with Voss, and 
think that the certus of our text is a usual technical expres- 
sion for special messenger^ person expressly appointed for the 
purpose or occasion, person who shall do that business and that 
alone. And so Popma : ‘‘ Certus homo, quern barbari [we are 
obliged to you for the compliment, Popma] vocant ejrprcaaim 
hominem,^^ Conipare Cicero, ad Fam. 1U» IS : Velim tabella- 
rios instituatis certos^ ut quotidie aliquas a vobis literas accipiam’’ 
[notfaithfal tnbellarii but special tahellarii]. Cic. de Senect, (ed. 
Lamb. p. 415, 1. 10) : ‘‘ Qui, legati quum essent, certo in loco, 
consederant’’ [in the place specially appointed for legates]. Cic. 
de Legg, 2 , 26 : Huic procurationi certim magistratum prae- 
fecerat.’’ Hel. Spart., vita Hadt\ U : “ Traianum in animo id 
habuisse ut exemplo Alexandri Macedonis, sine certo successore 
moreretur ” [specially appointed successor]. Sil. 11. 279 : 

“’nec non et certis striutui* penus,*’ , . . 

[persons whose sole business it was to attend to those matters]. 
(Jorn. Nep. Chahr. 3 : “ Athenienses diem rertam Chabriae 
praestituerunt ” [an appointed day, a day set apart for that 
purpose]. Ibid. Patiaan. 2 : ‘‘ His de rebus si quid geri volu- 
eris, certum hominem ad eum mittas face, cum quo colloqua- 
tur’’ [not a faithful messenger j but a special messenger^ a person 
appointed for the piirpoSe ; an eximess^ as we say]. 
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582. 

SI QUIBUS EIECTUS SILVIS AUT URBIBUS EURAT 
VAR. LEGT. 

XJUBIBUS I Pal.^ Med. II Ill Donat.; Rome, 1469; Ven. 

1470, 1471, 1475; Mil., 1475 ;"P. Manut. ; botli Heinsii; Phil.; 
Burm. ; Heyne ; Pott.; Jalin; Thiel; Haupt; llibh.; Wagn. (1841) ; 
Coningt. 

MONTIBFS lI- 4 V(vhs«> Goth. 56). Ill Burm. ; Sedulius {Carm. Pasch, 18 : 
“ Omnibus hirsutus silvis et montibus errat**) ; Peerkl. 

0 Vat., Ver.y St. Gail 

Burmann, altlioughhe has adopted the reading urbibus into his 
text, informs us in his note that he would prefer montibus, the 
reading of a small number of second-rate MSS., on the ground 
that there must have been but few cities in Africa at this period, 
and none at all under the dominion of Dido. The objection has 
been answered by Heyne, in confirmation of whoso argument I 
may observe that we have (4. 173) not only nrhes, but “ magnm 
urbes Libyae,’’ sufficient proof that Heyne might with perfect 
safety — ^nay, with even more propriety (for where have we an ex- 
ample of urha used in the sense of Hem ?) — ^liave insisted on 
retaining urjjibus without alteration of its legitimate sense. 
Indeed, urbibus, in its legitimate sense, is only in accordance 
with the usual manner of Virgil, “reges atquo tetrarchas, 
omnia magna loquens and is, besides, confirmed by Seneca’s, 
[Med. Wy Medea cursing Jason) : • 

. . . “ per urhcH erret ignotus egcns, 
exsul, pavensj^nvisus, incerti laris.** 

To all which may be added that there is a suitable opposition 
between silvis and urjjibus — the^ former representing unin- 
habited, the latter, inhabited places, and so together embracing 
every place, the whole country ; while, on the contrary, silvis 
and. MONTIBUS are commonly used by Virgil, not in opposition, 
but as a descriptive of one and the same locality, viz., a mountain 
or mountains covered with woods. 
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Eiectus. Perhaps, not cast ashore, thrown up from the sea, 
shipwrecked (“ naufragus,” Servius)*, but cast out of society, a 
castaway, an exile — in legal parlance, an outlaw ; in religious, an 
excommunicate I Gr. €Kj3cj3A»)/i£poc, as Eurip. Mah 51S (ed. Per- 
son) : 

c( ^fviofiou yt yaiaPt 
0iA»y tprffios* 

Compare Ovid, Her, Vi. Ill : 

. . . “ rogiioqnc domoque 

pollimiir ; oioctos ultimus orbia habet.’* 

Plin. Ep. 2. 17 : “ Inde bc.linei cella frigidaria spatiosa et effusa, 
(^uiiis in contrariis parietibus duo baptisteria, velut eiecta, sinu- 
antur’' Qn recesses, apsides, or tribunes, formed in the opposite 
walls, and having the appearance of being ejected, cast out of 
the room, out of the company, out of society]. No meaning 
could be more in harmony, not only with the account Aeneas 
has a little before given of himself to Venus — 

' ipse ignotus, egens, Libyao deserta peragvo, 

Europa atquc Asia pulsus** — 

and with the wish exi)res«}ed by Dido in this self-same sentence, 
that he were there present among them — 

ATQIJE VTINAM HEX lEHE NOTO COMPVLSUS EOPEM 
ADFOttET AEXEAS^-- 

but with Aeneas’s thanks to Dido for receiving him and his 
companions, needy exiles, into her city and home (“quae 
nos . . . omnium egenos, urbe, domo socias”). See Eem. on 4. 
373. 

The other meaning, c(ist ashore, would be supported by such 
passages as Lucret. 5. 223 : 

** turn porro pner, ut saevis prol^tm ab undis 
navita, nudus hiimi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio;** ^ 

and bj the somewhat parallel case of Ulysses, who is claimed by 
Calypso (Horn. Od. 5. 130) as her property “ by right oi flotsam, 

* Silius has, however, used cxpcllere of shipwrecked Anna, 8. 67 : 

** donee iactatam laccris, miserabile I velis, 
fatalis turbo in I^urcntes expuhi oras.’* 
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jetsam^ and layendy^ as Mr. Hayman says ; but I hardly think 
that tha^meaning is so good in tliis passage. 


584. 

lAMDUDUM 


** Olini/’ Servius. “ Quamprimum,” S(?hol. ad Palimps. Ver. 
(ap. Maium), Voss. Servius, wrong at 2. 103, is right here. 
Iamdudum is here, as it is everywhere, almuhj^ now for some 
Hhort time^ Germ. Hchm (see Eem. on “idque audir^ sat est, 
iamdudum,’’ 2. 103), and belongs not to rhumpkre hui to 
ARDEHAXT — “were for some time now burning,” Le, “were 
already, while Dido was yet speaking, burning.” And so in 
the very passage quoted by Voss to show that the iamdudum of 
our text is not olim. Germ, sehon^ but qiiampriraum ^Cteonj. 

1. m : 

“ nccnon et liiii segetem et ceniiilo paj)avcr 
tempus liunio tcgere, et Utmduditm ineiimborc aratris ”) 

the structure is not “ iamdudum incumbere,” but “ ianidu- 
dum tempus,” and the meaning not quamprimum but olim, 
Germ, achon — “ it is already now for some time the season to 
ply the plough,” &c. 


592. 

« 

CLARA LUCE 

Not attpermtural light, but the light of ihig. The cloud being 
dissipated, Aeneas was seen in the clear daylight. Compare 
Cic^ de Legib. 2. lb: “Ut mulierum famam multorum ooulis 
lux clara custodiat” [the clear light of day, the broad day- 
ligtt]. lUd.j in Cat. i. 6 ; “Luce sunt elariora nobis tua eon- 

UENBY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. 49 
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stlia omnia” [clearer than daylight]. Jfwl., Ttisc. 1. 116 : 
“ Qnod est luce clarius” [the same]. Aeii. 5. : 

“ ]M)stcra qiium piimo Stellas oricntc fugarat 
c'liini dies.*’ 

Ilor. Cana, Narr. ^3: 

‘‘tor die claro, totiosqiic grata 
noctc froqucntes.** 

In this SO plain passage, the grammarians have, however, 
according to their custom, foimd somsthing recondite, viz., that 
Aeneas was so bright that even in the ehira lux’^ he was re- 
fulgent. “ Laus est nimiae pulchritudinis, cui nee lucis elaritas 
derogavit,” Servius. “ liefulgere in luce clara liomo dioitiir, 
qui est jiimiae pulchritudinis, cui nec lucis elaritas derogat,’^ 
Gesner. That this is not the meaning, and that Aeneas is not 
represented as bright even in the bright light of day, /. e, as 
brighter than the bright daylight, but as bright in the light of 
day (viz., the cloud being removed from about Iiim), ai)pear8 
plainly from the pai'allel, 2. 590 : 

. , . “ jiura per noctem in luce rcfiilsit 

jiliria parent” 

(wliere, if Venus is represented as brighter even than the bright 
light which surrounded her, and in which slie was seen, there 
was no occasion at all for that bright light, imismuch as slie 
would have been seen better without it, viz., by her own 
brighter light, tlio liglit radiating from herself through the 
darkness of the night. But she is not so represented ; she is 
represented as refulgent in the supernatural light which accom- 
panies and surrounds her, the supernatural light which she lias 
brought with her, and in which (inasmuch as it is reflected from 
her, and she is seen only by its n^^^ans, the time being niglit) 
she is said to be refulgent; just as, Am. 1. Jf06: “avertens rosea 
cervice refulsit,^' her rosy neck is said to be refulgent, without 
any special mention of the light in which it is refulgent, it 
being inferrible, from the time being day, that the light in 
which she was refulgent ’was no other than the daylight). 
Ill this daylight, clara luce, necessary to be mentioned in 
Aenests-s case — ^Aeneas haying been previously enveloped in the 
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Hlarkness of a mist — Aeneas is seen refulgent, as every object 
which rejleets the liglit, i. c. every object which is not of a dark 
colour, is seen refulgent, the refulgence being greater in propor- 
tion as the light is the clearer. In Aeneas’s case the refulgence 
is the greater, and the claka luce kefulsi'J’ the more proper, 
not only on account of the previous misty darkness, which 
lieightens the contrast, but on account of the special furbishing 
he has received for the occasion : 

NAMUl'K irSA DECOllAM 

<. AUSAnlEM XATO OEXETHIX, LLMKNQUii ll Vli-NTAE 
ITltrLllKLM, ET LAETOS OCLLIS AFILAHAT IIOXOIIES. 


595 - 598 . 

LAKTOS OCULIS AFFJ.ARAT llOXORES 
QUALE MANUS AI)J)UNT EIJOHI DECUS AUT UHl FLAVO 
AllOEXTUM PARIUSYE LAPIS CIRCUMDATUR AUUO 
TI M SIC REOINAM ALLOQLITUR 


Laetos. Not glad, in expression, but beautiful, charming, 
<lelightful to behold ; the Virgilian eijuivalent of the Homeric 
\uf}i^vTaf:. Compare Stat. Tbrh. G. oT (of Parthenopaeus) : 

“ clfulsorc nrtiifi, mciubromiiiqiic oiimis apeita est 
lactilia, iiisigncsquo humeri.” 

(iuALE MANUS ADDITNT EBORl DKCUS AI T UBI FLAVO ARCKN- 
^I'l M PARIUSVE LAPIS CIRCUMDATUR AURO. “VerSUS olilll sio 

a<‘ci\)iebam ut dect’s, /. e. pulcliritudo, iuvenilis nitor et oculo- 
riim insolitus splendor, Aen^ae esset affusus quale decus (pul- 
ehritudo) illud est cpiod manus (artifex) addvint ebori vel 
argento vel marmori Pario quando^AnjKo circumdatur, iiielu- 
4litur. . . . Knimvero vidi posthaeo comparationem ita male 
vulgo institui . . . esse potius comparationem retrahendam ad 
Aenpan mibe circimfiisttin, quod cj.ara in jajce refulsit, ut 
<)l>us vel ornamentum eburneum, argenteum vel marmoreum 
auro iuclusum, aurea ora ambiente, qua ex au 2 *i splendore ipsum 

49 * 
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(ipuB quod inolusum est; auctum nitorem mutuatur. . . * Yerba 
autem sic iiitei']:)retanda : iiesthit et refi:t.sit tali qjim decore 
... quale est decus operis ebumi aut argenti marmorisve can- 
<Udi auro circumdati,” Heyne, ed. altera, 1787 ; and ed. tert. 
1797 ; ed. quart. 18J52. In the ignorance in which Heyne lias- 
left us of the rational grounds for either of these interpreta- 
tions, I protest against both ; against the firat, because it totally 
mistakes the object to which the comparison is made (/. v. the 
object to which the subject of the eomi)arison is compared), and 
against the noeoiid, because it mistakes not only the object 
to which the subject of the comparison is compared, but the 
subject of the comparison itself; in other words, because it 
mistakes only cui comparatio Jity but quod eomparnfnr. Let 
us take the flrsit interpretation first. The object to which the 
comparison is made (viz., the decus which the artist’s hands 
add to ivory, or silver, or Parian marble) is not a rim or setting 
of gold (‘‘aiirea ora . . . qua ex auri splendore ipsuiii opus. 
qu6d inclusum est, aiictum nitorem mutuatur,” Heyne), but 
gilding, both because it is gilding in both the Homeric 
originals l^Od, 6. (of Ulysses) : 

m S* ore irepix^vtrai apyvpw avrip 

tipis j oy H^aiffros SeSaev Kai IToA-Aar AOriyri 
‘Koproiriy^ reAete*, 

ctfs apa T» fcarexcvc X^^*' tc km wpois* 

and Of/. 23. 150, where the same words are repeated. Com- 
pare Horn. Od. J. !{.25 : 

MS 8* au xpv<^oxooy AatpKta ievpo Kf\f(r$af 
€X0etyf o^pa^oos xpvo’oi' Kspauriv ircptx^v^] 

and heoaiise oiroumdare auro can he nothing else thait 
gilding, as Sil. 13. 482 (ed. Eup.) j, 

** at Celiac vaciii capitis cirmmdare gaiidont 

ossa (iiefas I) rwro, ac mensis ea pocula servant.” 

I 

If Heyne’s first interpretation so whollymistakes the object to. 
which the comparison is made, what shall we say of his second 
iu which not only is this mistake repeated, but the new and still 
giaver mistake is added, that the subject of the comparison is 
not the youth and beauty freshly bestowed on her sou Aeneas 
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l)j the queen of beauty, but Aeneas hiinselfP .Owing to what 
hurry, or jsv'hat oversight, or what confusion was it that so excel- 
lent a commentator as Heyne did not perceive at once that there 
could be no parallelism between Aeneas himself and the decus 
4idded to ivory, or silver, or gold, by an artist ; and that parallel- 
ism could only be between the fresh youth and beauty, the 
jioxoiiEs bestowed on her sou by Venus, and the decus bestowed 
on ivory, or silver, or Parian marble, by the artificer? Methinks 
I see the whole rntionrih of the mistake. Heyne was misled by 
the comparison, in the tenth book, of Ascanius to a gem sparkling 
in the middle of a gold head-band or collar, or to an ivoiy bijou 
framed in box or Orician pine. like so many other commen- 
tators, so far his inferiors, Heyne saw or thought he saw an 
analogy Avhere there was none, and concluded at once that the 
comparison before him, and which he had undertaken to explain, 
was of Aeneas to an ornament or a bijou of ivory. He did not 
perceive that, whereas it was quale UKcrs in the comparison 
before him, it was qualis gemma” in the tenth book ; that 
whereas it was circ umdatur in the comparison before him, it 
w^as inclusuin” in the tenth book ; ajid that the comparison 
which was quite fitting, proper, and in its place in the case of 
the boy could hardly be either fitting, ])roper, or in its place in 
the case of the boy's father — nay, if it were only because it was 
fitting for the boy, should be wholly unfitting for the father. 
Had Heyne, accomplished scholar as he was, but taken the 
necessary time for reflection, he had undoubtedly perceived that 
the comparison before him was of Aeneas to a statue of ivory, or 
silver, or Parian marble, and of the fresh youth and beauty 
imparted to Aeneas by Venus to the gold with which the ivory, 
or silver, or Parian marble of the statue is overlaid by the artist: 
whilst the comparison in the tenth book was of the boy his son, 
the bare-headed boy Ascanius, • 

“ Dardanius caput, ecce, puer detectus lionestum,” 

to a gem sparkling in the middle of a head-band, or collar, or to 
an iyoiy bijou set in box or Orician pine. He would have pen- 
ceived that each comparison was as suitable in its place as eadx 
would have been unsuitable bad the comparisons been tranq[K>Bed ; 
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and while he was reminaea Dy tlie one of the mature grace and 
elegance of a Palatine Apollo, or the composed digpity of a 
Phidian Jove, he would have been reminded by the other of a 
sparkling diamond in a golden brooch or collar, or an ivory 
cameo set in maple or jet, or (had Heyne been a fellow-country- 
man of mine) in Irish bog-oak. 

Ebori, AJUiENTUM, PARiusvE LAPIS. — statue made of any 
of these substances : aes, although perhaps as much used as marble, 
and more than silver, is not mentioned, because Aeneas — tlie 
base to which the fresh youth and beauty were added by Venus, 
as gilding is added to a statite — could not be compared to a sub- 
stance possessed in itself of so little beauty as rm : gilt ivory, 
silver, or^ Parian marble, did very well, but gilt aen would not 
have done at all : Virgil was too clever an artist for that. Com- 
pare Ovid, 3Ict. 15, 701 : 

tnstia loeis Stygins oniina Imbo ; 
millo lords lacrymavit rbtir ; eautusque feruiitm* 

1 aiuliti, sanctis et verba nniiueia lords.'* 

In a thousand places ivory statues dropped tears, as Stat. Tlwh. 

10. 6o : 

‘‘liO(^ tunc Argolienc sanctiiiii volaniino nuitivs 
induerant ebtfi f et larrt/mis qiiestuque rogabaiit** 

(where “ehur” is the ivory statue of Juno). Stat. Sifr. !>. ■!. 

m: 

“ mine chfn\ ot fiilvum vulfns imitabitur aiinini.” 

Ibid, 4* C. ?^5 : 

“ hie tibi, quae docto niultum vigilata Myroiii 
aera, laboriferi vivant quae marmora eaolo 
Praxitclis, qufid ebur Pisaco i)ollice rasuiiif 
quod Polycleteis iussum est spiraro eaniiiiis, 
linea quae vetci’cm longc fa^atur Apellcni, 
luonstrabit.” 


lliil 5. 1. 1 : 


I 

“ SI manus aut similes docilis mihi lingere ceras, 
aut ebm'f iniprcssis aurumvc animare figuris ; 
hine, Priscilla, tuo solatia grata marito 
eonedperem ; numque egregia pictatc ineivtur 
lit vel Apcllco vultus signata colore, 

Phidiaca vol nata manu, reddare dolenti.** 
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How usual is it for living beauty to be compared to the beauty 
of a status appears no less from the examples just quoted than 
from many others ; ex, gr.^ Euripides compares Polyxena's bust 
to that of a statue, ITccuh. 656 (ed. Porson) : 

KaTTCi roV €t(friKov(r€ HetrvoTtov evos, 

Kafioutra ireirkovs c| cucpas (wafii^ost 
€ppri^€ kayovos €is iieffoVf Trap* ofipakoVf 
/laifTovs r (rrtppa 0*, us ayakfxttros^ 

KokkitTra' 

Ovid {Met. 12. 397)^ the neck, shoulders, hands, and breast of 
Cyllarus to those of an admii*ed statue : 

. . . pcn'ix hiimeriquo manusquo 

peotoraqiic artificiim laudatis proxima signis ; ” 

and Andromeda exposed on a rock, to the work of an irtist in 
marble, Met. .J. 67 fi: 

“ vidit Ahantiadcs ; nisi quod levis aura capillos 
moverat, et trcpido inanukmt limiiim fletu, 
niarinoreuin ratus cssct opus.** 

Valerius Flaccus ( 2 . 465), Ilesione, similarly exposed, to an 
ivory or marble statue, or a painting ; 

“ exanimum veluti, miilta tamen arte coaetuni, 
nioerct ebur, PariusYO notas ct iioniina sumit 
cum lapis, aut liquid! refcrunt luiranda colores.’* 

And Philostratus {Heroic.^ ed. Boisson., p. 190),Eiiphorbus to a 
statue of unshorn Apollo at his greatest elegance : Tr\v fiev 7 c wpav 
avTov icai rove Axaiovg ^riai [Protesilaus] OsXytiv* eoiKivai yap 
avTov ayaXfiiaTiy ottots KaXXiara eavrov o AttoXXiov aKtptTiKOfii^e 
a(ipoe fpaivoiTo. While Sir Walter Scott thus introduces to us 
his Lady of the Lake, perhaps the most charmiug creation of 
his creative brain : 

“ with head upraised, and look intent, 
and eye and ear attentive bent, 
and locks flung back, and ^pS apai-t, 
like monument of Grecian art, 
in listening mood she seemed to stand 
the guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
a Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
of finer form or lovelier face.** 
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Nor let any one take offence at such a comparison of living 
beauty to the inanimate beauty of a statue. On the ^ntrary, 
such comparison with the ideal is the highest compliment it 
is possible to j)ay to the real, tlie beauty of the real being 
always the greater tlie more nearly it approaches the ideal; 
in other words, the more nearly it approaches the greatest 
which can be imagined — the very i>rinciple on which is to 
be explained the comparison, 4. 471, of the raving of Dido 
deserted by Aeneas, not to the raving of the real J?entheus or 
the real Orestes, but to the raving of Pentheus or Orestes 
jis represented on the stage, /. e.^ to the bmu ideal of raving. 
Nay more: it being the sculptor’s aim and pride that the 
beauty of his statue should not be dead, but living beauty — 
that his statue should seem to live — ^^vhat but compliment, and 
the highest compliment too, in the comparison of the living 
individual (with, of course, the imperfections inseparable from 
living individual) to the beau ideal of beauty, not only animated 
but made divine by the chisel? Gr. Anilioh U, 3 : 

ns aSc ; fiaKxa- 'ris He fiev ^etre ; 2ko vas. 
ns 5’ Bokxos ^Kovas ; ^Koiras,* 

Argue not the question with me, reader, but bow reverential to 
the judgment of the supreme court of appeal in such matters, 
Philostratus and Ovid — Philostr. Heroic, (ed. Boisson., p. 230), 
of Neoptolemus: kqXov yap eivat, kui irpoaioiKora rto irarptf 
XBiTriaOai S’ avTov Totrovrov oaov to)v ayaXjuarwv oi KaXoi Xti- 
TToi/rai. Ovid, Jfef. 10. 2If7 : 

“ iiitei-ea nivcum mii’a fclicitcr arte 
senipit ebur [Pygmalion] ; formamqne dedit, qua femina nasci 
nulla potest.” 


* Quoted in note to Callistr. Statme, 2 (p. 891, ed. Olearei). This is thus 
translated by H. Grotiiis : 

“ quis adstat ista ? Biccha. Quis sculpsit ? Scopas. 
quis entheavit ? B.*icchus an Scopas ? Scopas** 

— “ entheavit” being Grotius’s inspired translation of the immediately succeeding 
words of Callistratus, viz. : o yap Hu SKoiras, wenrep cic npos eirivvoias KivsiBeu cir 
ri}v rov ayaXfiaros Hiip.iovpyiav rriv Beo^ptay in statuae qpificium Dei 

ttSlatum transmisit”]. 
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The universally received, and, as I think, highly erroneous 
notion ^lat the reference in our text is to the setting or 
framing of a jewel, is as old as Corippus, probably much older, 
Coripp. de Laud. Juntiu. U. d69 (of Narses) : 

, . . “ qualis pretiosufl achates 
ant mcdiiis f ulvo Parius lapis enitct aiiro, 
aitificis foniiantc manu, sic luce (‘oniscus, 
sic aniino placidtis, miti sic gmtior ore, 
terga tegcns domini clans fulgohat in armis.** 

Sic (verse 598) : ‘‘ Quid est sic ? . . . Gratia praepotens, et 
matris auxilio,” Serv. (ed. Lion), Burm. Undoubtedly wrong. 
Sic ALLOQLMTUR is here, as uniformly elsewhere (4. 8 ; 4. 222, 
&c.), taUhiis rerhis^ and so, coiTectly, Wilms [Jahresherirht 
Buisbimjy I860). 


604-606. 

fiRATES PERSOLVERE DIONAS 
NON OPIS EST NOSTRAE DIDO NEC QUICQUID rillQIIE EST 
OENTIS DARDANIAE MAGNUM QUA® SPARSA PER ORBEM 

Grates persolvere dignas. Cynthius Cenetensis has done 
well to call attention to a passage which most other commenta- 
tors have passed by unnoticed. His words are: “Grates 
dignas, hoc est, dignam gratiam referre. Dicimus enim ‘ refero 
gratiam,’ in numero unius, et hoc fit rebus ipsis ; * ago gratias’ 
dicimus, in numero multitudinis, et hoc fit verbis; ut Cicero: 
‘ cui a me Senatus agendas gratias putavit, cur a me referendam 
gratiam non jiutem?’ ‘Habeo gi’atias' et ‘gratiam’ dicimus, 
et hoc fit animo” — of which observation that part which inter 
prets grates persolvere dignas by “ dignam gratiam referre,” 
worthily to reward (viz., by deeds), ^ and points out the broad 
distinction between “ dignam gratiam referre,” worthily to re- 
ward (viz., by deeds), and “dignas gratias agere,” worthily to 
that}Jc (viz., in words), is as correct and deserving of attention 
as that part is incorrect and naught which informs us that to 
signify reward in deede^ gratia should be in the singular, and 
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to signify thrmlH should bo in the plural. The correctness of the 
former part, viz. the interpretation of grates perj^lverb 
DiGNAs, is shown («) by our author's own interpretation of the 
words PRAEMTA DiGNA FERANT in the Same sentence ; (#>) by its 
being only in this sense the words are consistent with non opis 

NOSTRAE, NEC QUICQUII) IJHIQITE EST GENTTS DARDANIAE MAGNPM 
QUAE SPARSA PER ORBEM [ f OP what difficulty could either Aeneas 
or the Trojan nation have, in thanking Dido verbally ?] ; (e) by 
its being only in this sense the same expression is intelligible, 
Aen, 2. o3o : 

“ * at tibi pro sceloro,’ oxclamat, ‘ pro talibiis aiisis, 
di (si qua est caelo pietas, cpiae talia tMirot) 
perHolvtmt grates dignas, et praoiiiia reddant 
debita* ” 

[for how, except by deeds, could the gods thank Pyrrhus wor- 
thily, and is it not so (m., by the words ‘‘ praemia reddant 
debita") Virgil himself explains it in that place, no less than in 
this?3 5 (^) it® being only in this sense the similar expression 
referre grates is intelligible, Ovid, PonfOy 2. 11, 25 : 

o refer ant grafeny ({uoniani non possumus ipsi, 
di tibi; qui refeiviit, si pia facta vidont” 

[for how, except by deeds, were the gods to thank Ovid’s friend 
for his kindness towards Ovidi'J ; and {e), by Ansonius’s use 
of the expression gratias referre not only in this sense, but 
in contradistinction to the very expression from which, accord- 
ing to the vinque-mito commentator, it is to be distinguished 
l^Grat. Adio (in initio): Ago tibi gratiasy Imperator Auguste, 
si possem, etiam refenrni, Sed nec tua fortuna desiderat re- 
mimerandi vicem, neo nostra suggerit restituendi facultatem 
with which compare Cic. de Offic, 1. 15 : “Sin erunt merita, ut 
non ineunda, sed referenda sit gratia; maior quaedam cura 
adhibenda est. Nullum enim officium referenda gratia magis 
necessarium est.’’ Cic. pro J^lanciOy 28 (ed. Long) : “Dissimilis 
est pecuniae debitio et gratiae. Nam qui pecuniam dissolvit 
statim non habet id quod reddidit ; qui autem debet aes retinet 
alienum : gratiam autem et qui refert habet, et qui habet, in eo 
ipso quod habet, refert.” Claud. Conn. Proh, et 01. 71 : 
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“tu, prccor, iKnanini doceas, Painai^sia, vatein, 
quis ileus anibobus tanti sit munci’is aiiVtor. 

I)Ostquam fiilmincis inipellcns viribus hostcni 
belliger Augustus ti'epidas laxavcrat Alpes, 
lloma l*i*obo eiipicns dignan pn'Holverv grutvs^ 
sodula pro natis dominum ficxura mgaiulo 
ii’p pa nit” 

[and, going straiglit to the Emp'eror, personified Eome begs 
and obtains for Probus the reward of the consulate for his two 
sons Probinus and Olybrius]], and the incoiTectness of the 
latter not only by Ausonius’s use in this same jiassage of 
“gratias” in the plural in the expression gratias referre, 
meaning to reward^ but by our author’s own use in our text of 
the almost identical plural, viz., oratks (for what is gratks 
but gratias accommodated to hexameter?) combined with pkr- 
sc)i.v KRK in the same sense. We have thus, partly right and 
partly wrong, an obscure, almost wholly unknow n, commentator 
of the dim glimmering Renamnnce ; what more or what less is 
to be said of the Servius of the fifth century, so much nearer, 
or the Wagner of the nineteenth, so much further from the 
sun 

NiSC QUUQUII) UBIQUE E8T GEXTIS DARDANIAE MACiXUM Ql'AK 
SPAUSA PER oRBEM. Besides the settlements which the Trojans 
made in Italy under Antenor and Aeneas, they are also said to 
liave made one in Denmark : 

“ quaiit iadia fut dostruitc Troio, 

pluaors qui cafaper so poreut, 

par grunz labors, par gran/ porilz, 
par plusors tcrres a* opaiTdiront, 
toiTos poplorent, cite/ firent, 
line gent Ti*oie cscapercnt, 
ki on Danemarchc asscnerent,’* 

the alleged origin of the race of Noisthmans or Normans, who, 
under Bier and Hasting, invaded^ and conquered the north- 
western part of France, since from them called Normandy. See 
Rohmh de RoUy 157 yet seqq. . 
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607-010. 

1)1 TIBI SI QUA PIOS RESVKCTANT NUMINA SI QUID 
USQUAM IVSTITIA EST ET MENS SI HI UONSCIA KKCTl 
PR VEMIA DICSXA VKRANT QTTAE TE TAM EAETA TULERTTNT 
SAIXXLA QUl TANTI TALEM GENUKRE PARENTES 

VAJl. LErT. 

irsTiTiA I Med, (lUSTITIAEST). II Ill I). 1 Joins.; Heyne; Brunck; 

AYakef.; Jahn;* AV’'agn. (1832, 1841 [i usxitiast], 1840, 1861); Thiel; 
Eorl). ; Peerlk. ;t Lad. ; Ilaupt ; Ribb. ; Coningt. 

irsTiTiAE I Vai,, Pal.\ II • cod. Canon. (Butler); III Serv. 

(cod. Dresd.) ; Priscian, IneL Gramm, , ]6. 0 Princ. ; P. Manut. ; N. 
Heins. (1670, 1671, 1676, 1704); Phil.; Bum.; Pott.; 1)01^)11.; 
llaeekerm. [Greifswahl Programme 

O Per., St, Gall, 

c 

1 prefer ii;sti riA ; firat, inasmuch as, affording the loss ordi- 
nary, -more elegant structure, it is less likely to be a corruption ; 
and st€^eondly, on acedunt of the very parallel passage of 
Ovid, Ileroid, 6 , .7di ; 

. . . quod si quid ah alto 

iiistus adcs votis, lupitcr, ipso mcis,” 

where we have the same appeal to the justice of lieaven, joined 
with the same absolute stnicture in “ quid.’^ 

Heyne and Wagner — treading, indeed, iisrxTiA, but con- 
struing the passage si qua pios respectant numtna, si quid 

USQUAM lUSTITIA EST, ET MENS SIBI CONSCIA RECTI, 1)1 TIBI 
PRAEMiA DIGNA EERANT — Understand the meaning to be : “ si 
pietatis (/. e, recti iustique ex metu deonimi) respectus est apud 
deos.” This structure and interpretation is erroneous ; first, be- 
cause PRAEMIA DIGNA eeraNt^ is too short au apodonk to the long 
protam si . . . recti ; secondly, because iustitia et mens sibi 

* 1825. Accoiding to Forh., Jahn*;; fimt ed, read iustitia. 
t Pocrlkamp not only reads iustitia, but interprets the passage as I do. 

I Ribbcck’s statement that the three MSS., Fat,, Jtam.y and Pal.y read lus- 
Ti tiA E8T, is incorrect, all the three MSS. reading very plainly iustitiabest. 
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coxsciA RKCTi thus becomes a mero languid, not to say incon’eet, 
explanation of luos ; and thirdly, because Dido is thus deprived 
of the best part of her reward. Compare Sil. Ital. 13. 663 : 

“ ipsti qiiidem virtiis sibimct pulchemma merces/’ 

and Claud, de FI. Mall. Thml. Co»ml. vers. 1 : 

“ Ipsa qnidcin virtus pretium siln.’* 

The structure, therefore, is : Di tibi (si qua pios respfxtant 

NUMINA, SI Ql'II) USQUAM lUSTlTIA KS'P ET MENS SIBI CONSCIA 

recti) praemia DiciXA ferant. We have thus: ( 1 ), an r(/wfo.v/.s* 
proportioned to the lirotam^ and Virgil freed from the reproacli 
of the mountain in labour ; (®), Dido’s reward not left to the 
slow justice of the gods, but bestowed on her immediately, and 
in the first instance by her own conscience, and to be crowned 
afterwards by the just compensating heavens ; ( 8 ), the thought, 
and even the structure, st quid iustitia, agreeing with tlie 
Ovidiau si quid iustus and (4), we have justice ascribed 
not (incorrectly, with Sorvius) to Dido — Dido’s conduct towards 
Aeneas not having been just, but pins, Lv. tender^ compaa- 
Hionate — ^but (with Virgil himself. Ami. /^. old: 

. . . “ si quod non aequo focdci'e amaiitcs 

curac uuiiioii habet, iustunupic memorquo,” . . .) 

to the deity, whose special province it is to be just, to show 
justice to his subjects. 

A sufficient answer to Wagner’s objection to the separation 
of MENS SIBI CONSCIA RECTI from the in order to its being 

made part of the apodom (‘‘Priusquam hoc faciamus demonstran- 
dum erit quam recte et veterum sentiendi loquendique rationi 
convenienter conscientia benefactomm praemiis omare probos 
homines dicatur, idque usia cum diis”), will, I think, be found 
in Aen. 9. : 

** quae vobis, quae digna, y.*|i,*pro laudibus istis 
pracniia posse rear solvi ? pulchcrrima primutii 
di moresque dabunt vestri 

also in Claud, de FI. Mall. Tlieod. Com. vorse 1 ; and Silius, Vi. 
663, both quoted above ; and in Cic. Philipp. 2. kk. : “ Etsi 
enim satis in ipsa conscientia pulcherrimi fact! fructus erat.” 
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Si qua uios kespectakt numina, si quid usquam iustitia 
EST. — In otJier words, if any deities regard human goodness, 
and if those deities are just; or, shorter, if any just deities re- 
gard human goodness. Very similar is Aon, 5, 688 : 

, . . “ si quid pielas antiquji laborcs 

ro.s2)icit himiaiios” 

[// the old ijoodnom of fho (joda oontiimes to reyard human hihouns^ 
“ quid,” at alt ; if the yoda retain any of that yoodncHn with which 
they mcd to reyard human Iahouri\. Also Ovid’s {Met, 6, : 

“ si immiiia diviim sunt qliquid” [// the deities are anythiny^ 
if there are any deities at alt^. 

Sj qui]) usquam iustitia est. Compare Soph. Phihkt, 
1036 (Philoetetes siieaking) : Oloktiv u Sikoq yeXei. Soph. Oed. 
Cat. 1380 (Oedipus cursing Polynices) ; 

roiyap ro aou dcucrifia xat rovs trovs Spovovs' 

KpaTOvfftyj uvfp eariv ^ 7raXai<f>aro5 
c AtKri ffvvfSpos Zrivos apxo-tois vofiois, 

Eiirip. Omf. (ed. Fix ; Pylades invokiug Jupiter and Jus- 
tice to assist him and Orestes and Electra in killing llelen) : 

. . . ffv S', w Zfv Tpoyovff Kai (Tffias, 

Sor €rrux»?o-ai twS’ ffJtoi Tf tt^Sc 

lleliod. Aefhioj). 8 (ed. Pipont. p. 2GJ]) : Obov^ rc ytyaXovc koi 

oiKtiv avaKaXovvTBf;, 

Si qua pios HJ-:srE(;rAKr numina. Compare Eurip. Iphiy. 
in Aah 1039 (ed. Stokes), Clytenmestra to Achilles : 

fi S’ fitri Scoi, Sueaios wy ayrip ffu yt 
fffS\ay Kvpri<rfis. 

ITsQi AAi, anywhere at all — in hellven or anywhere else. 

(iuAE TE TAM LAKTA TUUKRUNT, &c. Compare Scliiller, Junyf'. 
i\ Orleans, act 1 : 

“ wor l)ist dll, hcilig wimderbares niuilvhcn ? 
welrh gliiclvlich land gebar dii*h Y Sprich, wer sind 
die gottgcliebt'jii citorn, die dieh zeugten'r” * 

Tauem, such a woman, i. e, so excellent a woman. Compare 
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Apollon. Ehod. 2. 469 (of Paraebiiis, who had come to eonsidt 
Phineiii, and though poor, had given him many gifts) : 

. . . ws icai oB* ayrip 

roios f<ay Bevp* rjKBfyy tov fiopov otppa Baeiri 

[ 80 excellent a man]. The Greeks use rzoouroc in precisely the 
same manner ; Xenojih. Cj/roj). 1 (ed. Iluteh. p. 28) : ovk otcrOa 
(jidvaii ^ Kupf, on Kai otrov (r(ca()Sa/iorra> \onvovy iravv ttoXvq juioi 
SoK£i tlVUli on 0U;( OOCU (T£ TOTE TOIOVTOV OVTa / 


611-614. 

IN I’llKTA DUM Fi;iJVll CCHKENT DUM MONTIBUS IIMMIIAE 
JA:ST11A]3UNT (ONVEXA rOEUS dum sideha eascet 
SEMPE ll IIONOS NOMENQVE Tl IJM LAITDESQUE MANEHUXt 
QUAE ME CUNQUE VOCAN'r TKR]IAE 


r.iJl. J.ECT. 

jastkahunt 1 Vat,, liom.y PuLy Med, 11 All the secoiid-elass MSS., 
about 100 ill number. Ill Domit. and all the principal editions. 

j.rsTUA DA BUNT 111 Tlic eoiijectiire of Heins., but not adopted by him 
in his edition. Voss. 

pimct, Li’STitABUNT coNVEXA • pOLUs 11 “III oblonj^o cod. ct in ali([uot aliis 
anti(j[uis post convexa piinetus est,” Pierhis. Ill Donat. ; Serv. (“ Alii 
hoc locodistingunt, alii convkxa sideba voliint”) ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1G70); Pott.; Wagn. (181^, 1841, 1861); Haupt. 

piutd, LrsTKABrNT ■ coxvEXA 1 Vut.y* PaU 111 P. Maniit. ; liibbeek ; 
Probus (Keil’s ed. p. .5, !• 0) ; Isid, ; Ilab. Stephens. 

0 Ver,y 67. G'.v//, 


* Buttai'I is incorrect in representing the reading oi' the Vat, Fi\ to be ivsTiu- 

Bl'XT CON VEX A. 
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rAi:. LEOT, 

TASCET I JKowi., Pal. (tlie upper half of the E and the whole of T being 
torn away). 11 S a ; cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Isidor. Borne, 1469 ; 
A'enicc, 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475 ; Mil., 1475 ; Mod. ; Brcso. ; Pierius; IL 
Steph.; P.Manut. ; Bersm.; both Heinsii (1671, 1676, 1704); Bibb.; 
Coning. ; Haupt ; Philippe ; Heyne ; Pott. ; Jahn ; AVagn. (1832, 1841) ; 
Thiel. 

roscET 1 Fat. 

I'AsciT 1 Med. 11 oV (viz., Gud. 70, and A^alenc. a. m. pr.). 

0 Ver., St. Gall. 

Coiiij)are D. Ambros. ILjmn. in Admit. Dom. : 

Ians, honor, virtiis, gloria, 

Deo patri cum Filio, 

Sancto simul Paraclete, 
in scmpitenia saeciila.** 

Duai montibus umbrak Lt'STRABUNT coNVEXA.* Adopt- 
ing the reading of the MSS., lustrabunt, we obtain tliiB 
Benge: ‘‘as long as in the mountains the shadows [viz., of the 
mountains] go round about the basins or hollows [/. e. the basins 
or hollows in the midst of the mountains’^] ; in plain prose: “ as 
long as the mountains cast shadows.” 

CoNVEXA (montibus), tAe bmiiiH or hoUom in the mkht of the 
mounUiinH; the mountain badns Montium convallia,” Prudent. 
Perkteph. 10. 331)j as “ convexo nemorum,” 1. 314, a bamn^ or 
hollow in the woods^ a wooded badn. Compare Georg. 2. 185 : 

. . . “ campus, 

qualem saepe cava mentis coiivalle solcmus 
dcspicere” 

(where “ mentis” exactly corresponds to aioxttbus in our text, 
and “ cava convalle” to coxvexa) ; also Ovid, Her. 16. 53 : 

est locus in mediae nemorosis vallibus Idae 
devius, et piceis ilicibusquo frequens** 

(where “vallibus” is the Convexa of our text, and “mediae 
Idae” the montibus), and the so familiar TrdXvnTvxog OXvfurog 
of Homer and Hesiod. 

• 

• Conington agrees with my intei^pretation both of lustraw-nt and coxv'bxa, 
and has adopted both inteiprctations from me without acknowledgment. 
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If the modem limitation of the word convex^ viz., to express 
only glqjjose {evhahen rnnd\ should raise a soruple in the reader’s 
mind to accept this interpretation, I beg to refer him to Isidore’s 
definition of the term {Orig, J. ^iS ) : ^^Comexiim eiiiin curvum 
est, quasi conve’rsum sen inclinatum, et ad modum circuli 
flexum,” according to which definition and etymology of the 
term, convexiis is neither exclusively convex, i. e., globose 
{erhvthen rnnd), TLOV exclusively i. e., Ao/fom/ in the shape 

of a bowl {hohl rnnd), but converging on all sides to a centre, 
and therefore indifferently, and according to circumstances, 
either convex or concave, either erkaben rand or hohH rnnd ; and 
such is the actual use made of convexus by tlie Latin writers, 
who api)ly it indifferently to express the convexity of tho earth, 
as Ovid, Fatit. 6. : 

ni vomrxa foret [terra], parti vicinior essct ; 
iiec medium temim muudus liuberet onus 

and the concavity of the sky or vault of heaven, Aen. If. If 51 : 

, . . “ taedet <‘aeli roarexa tiiori/’ 

where if the still sceptical reader insist that it is within the 
limits of possibility that “ caeli convexa” may mean the convex, 
lotund, globose sky (ball of the heavens), I beg to refer him 
f«r) to Festus’s definition of convcxum : “ ex omni parte deolina- 
tnm, qualis est natura caeli, quod ex omni parte ad terram 
v ersus declinatum est (f#) to Plin. 7/. N. 6^, whose expla- 
nation of the term convexifas, as applied to the sky, can hardly 
fail to remove any remaining doubt of the true meaning of the 
term, not only in this particular case, hut generally Namque 
in illo [viz., caelo] cava in se convex if a« vergit, et eardini suo, 
hoc est, terrae, undique inqumbit: haec terra], ut solida 
atque conferta, adsurgit, intumescenti similis, extraque proten- 
ditur ”) ; and (e) to Stat. TUeh. 1. 201 : 

. . . ** mediis sese arduus infert 
ipse dcin, placido quatiens tamcn omnia vultu, 
stollantiqiic locat solio ; ncc protimiA ausi 
caelicolac, veniam donee pater ipFo sedendi 
tranquiUa iiibet cssq^manu ; uiiox titvbft 'vagoruin 
semideiim, et suminis cognati nubibus amnes, 

HENRY, T. 


50 
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Gt com2)rc88a metu sciTantes miinuura venti 
uurea tecta replont, mixta convexa dcoruni 
inaiestate tromuiit : radiant maioj’o ecrcno 
culmina, et arcano iloixjntes lumine postos ” 

(where “eonvexa,” coming in between “aurea tecta” and “oul- 
niina” and “ postes,” can mean nothing else “than the hollow, 
converging amphitheatral, rotimdo-like shape of the hall or 
council-chamber (“ atria,” verse 197) in which the gods held 
their solemn conclave; exactlj'' as Clrfiid. 6 Consi Honor, 613 : 

. . . “ cum regia cirei 

conciwnm [at, connexum] gradibus veheratur purpura vulgus, 
assensuquo cavae sublatus in aethera vallis 
plcbis adoratae reboat fragor,*’ 

where “ convexum vulgus ” is as sufFieiontly declared by the 
immediattsly succeeding ‘‘cavae vallis” the people seated in 
tiers above eaeli other in such amphitheatre-shaped locality, or 
circus, converging on all sides, so as to leave in the centre a 
cava vallis, that cava vallis the bottom of which in our 
theatres is technically called the pi{^. Compare also Lucan, 0. 

m) : 

, , . ** eonspocta cst parvii malignae 

undti procul vtyiac, (xuam vix c pulvere miles 
siwtulit, et galeae coHnxim infudit in orbom” 

[the inside round, hollow, or concavity of the helmet]. Manil. 

1 . 200 : 

“ baot! cst naturae fatries ; sic mundus et ij>se 
in com'vxa volans teretes facit esse liguras 
stcllarum ” 

(where “convexa” is used altogether without relation either fo 
convexity or concavity, and solely with relation to circu- 
larity). 

The idea contained in our text, viz., that of the shadows of 
mountains shifting xjlace with the shifting sun, is thus more 
fully and unmistakably expressed by Horace, Carm. 3, 6: 
“ sol ubi montium mutaretmmbras” (with which compare Virgil 
himself, iiV/. 1, HU : 

‘‘ maioi'Gsquc cadunt oltis dc montibus umbrae'’), 

'and is familiar to every one who has lived in a mountaiiious 
country. In the valley of Eiva in the Tirol, which is a oon- 
vexum, or convallis montium, and in which I passed a 
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<^()iisi(ieral)le part of the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, the sha- 
<l()w o4 the surrounding mountains — full, deep, and sharply- 
defined, in a country where the sky is always unclouded, the air 
<;lear, and the sunlight vivid — serves all the purposes of a sun- 
dial ; the exact ‘spot which the outline of the shadow reaches or 
leaves at each successive hour — nay, moment — of the day being 
from long observation well known to every inhabitant. 

The proper consideration of the word convexus affording 
this natural and easy interpretation of the passage, the unani- 
]iious reading of the MSS. is confirmed, and Nidi. Heinsius’s 
<*onjecture of lustra habuxt, adojited by Voss, and not only 
adopted hut claimed as his own by Wakefield {St7r, Grit.), falls 
to the ground; a conjecture which, however ingenious, and sup- 
ported by the occurrence of the words “ dum iuga inontis aper 
. . . amabit” in connexion with “semper hoiios nomeiique 
tuum laudesque nianebimt,” where those words occur again, 
AV/, J. 76, should even on its own merits be I’ejeoted, inasmuch 
as, throwing conah^xa to sidera, it encumbers that word '^ith a 
useless, not to say unsuitable, epithet. To which corroboration 
iutenio of the reading of the MSS. may be added the corro- 
l)oration ah exierao derivable from Silius's manifest imita- 
tion, 7. 474 : 

“ tiini pins Aeneas, terns iactatui? et iindis, 

Dardunios Itala posnit tcdliire PenatoR. 
dnm ceto ponto iniiabuiit, dum sidora caclo 
hirobunt, dum Sol Indo se littore toilet, 
hie regua, ct nuUao i*ognis 2)ei’ saecula metae,” 

where there is a perfect parallelism both in form and sense be- 
tween the three several clauses commjBncing with “dum,’’ and 
i ho tliree several clauses commencing with the same word in the 
Virgilian original, that qfiginal being read according to the 
MSS., but where all parallelism in sense between two of the 
clauses corresponding in form ceases^ the moment we discard the 
received reading, and adopt instead of it the conjecture of 
Ileinsius. 

^Lustra HUNT. A not very dissimilar use has been m,ade oi 
lustrare by Manil., 4. 595 : 

“ ijwft natat tclliis pelagi Imtnrta corona.” 


60 * 
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PoLTTS i)UM siDERA PAscET. The first qiiestion which arises 
concerning this passage is : why should the stars require to he 
fed? what need have the stars of food ? The answer is simple : 
the stars are fires (Cic. So/tm. Scip, 3 : “Hisque [hominibus] 
animus datus est ex illis sempiternis ignibiis^ quae sidera et 
Stellas vocatis, quae glohosae et rotimdae, divinis animatae men- 
tibus, circulos suos orbesque conficiunt celeritate mirabili.” Cic. 
(!(* Nat. Door. 2. ‘‘Sunt autem stellae natura flammeae^') 
and require nutriment, pahnln. Therefore (a), Cicero to his 
observation just quoted, “ sunt autem stellae natura flammeae,’^ 
adds: “quooirca terrae, maris, aquarum vaporibus aluntur iis, 
qui a sole ex agris tepefactis, et ex aquis excitantur; quibus 
nltae renoyataeque stellae atque omnis aether refimdimt eodem, 
et rursiim trahunt indidem, nihil ut fere interest, aut admodum 
paullulum, quod astronim ignis et aetheris flamma consumit 
therefore (A), Imcret. 5. <523, the stars roam about everywhere 
through the sky in search of their food (“quocunque cibus 
vocar^), and feed their flaming bodies with it : 

. . . “ sive ip8oi 8ciT)orc pos^iint, 

quo qiioiiisqnc fibjis vofat, utquc invitat eunteis, 

Samiiiea per caelum pasconteis corpora passim 

therefore (<•), Rutil. Itincr. 1. 6'4-Z, the ocean fodders the stars: 

“ qualiter oceanus mediis infimditiir apris 
dcstittieiula vaga quiim pnmiit urva snlo ; 
sivp, alio rofluus, nostro colliditur.orbc, 
sivo corusca suis sidera pascit aqnis;” 

and even {d) {Vohnn ad Occan.^ ed. Wernsdorf., verse 9) the 
aun himself : 

tu [Oceane] fesscM Plioebi i-eficis si giirgite rumis, 
cxhaustisquo die radiis alimenta ministras, 
gentibiis ut clanim refcrot lux auroa Solcm ; 
si mare, si terras, caelum mundumquc gubemas, 
me qiUKiiie cunctoriim partem, venerabilis, audi 

(«), Lufian, 1. 415 : 

flaiumigei* an Titan, ut alcntes hauriat undas, 
erigat oeeanum 

if), Lucan, 10. 258 : 

“ nec non oceano pasci Phoeburaque polumque 
ciedimus 
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therefore (jr), Lucret. 1. 1089, the flame of the sun '(himself one 
of the f)(:ars) feeds, seeks its nourishment “ per caeli caerula:” 

“ ct solis flammani per caeli eaciiila pasci 

and therefore in^our text, the polfe, /. e, the sky, the caelum, is 
represented as feeding the stars, /. e, supply Ing the stars with 
nourishment. 

The next question is : what sort of nourishment is it with 
which the sky supplies tlie stai’s ? a question to which we have 
already had the answer — Cie. de Nat. Door.^ quoted above — the 
exhalations extracted from the earth and its waters by the heat 
of the sun : “ Terrae, maris, aquaruin vaporibus aluntur iis, qui 
a sole ex agris tepefactis et ex aquis excitantur.’^ 

Tlie next question is : why should the sky be repf esented as 
supplying that nourishment which is supplied by the earth? 
The answer to which is, that it is said to do so by the same 
nietonymy by which the river Amasenus is said (7. 685) to feed 
the inhabitants of the country through which it flowi^ and 
Vesper (1. 678) to compose the day, and {Georg, k, to 
bring home the calves from the field ; by the same metonymy 
by which in this very passage it is not even the sky or vadiun 
but only thG^>o/c, the extremity of the sky*s axis, which is said 
so to feed the stars ; by the same metonymy by which it is not 
even the sun and the stars, but Phoebus and the pole (as con- 
taining the stars) which are said to be fed by tlie ocean, Lucan, 
as above : 

“ HOC non oeeano pasci Phocbiiniqiic polunKj[ue 
credimus.” 

Semper iionos nomenqtje tuum’laudesque manebunt. — 
The compliment paid by Aeneas to Lido is repeated almost 
word for word, with omissfon only of the rather unphilosophical 
doctrine of the life of the stars, in the inscription in honour of 
Justinian and his empress, AnihoL\Pal, (ed. Dubner), 9. 821 : 

Kotpavoif vfjL^rtpup aptrrip Kupros rc icat tpya 
auSrfffci xpopos cai7 iroAos atrrfpas €\K71, 

» 

Nomen. — ^Not (as 4. 383, “nomine Dido”) mm, in the 
sense of appellatmi, but [as 11. 688 ; 
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, . . nonien tam< n hand love patrum 
minibus 1 oc rofei*cs, telo cccidissc Camillno 

11.583: 

. . . namquo etsi nulliim mcmorabilc nomeu 
fcmln?n in poena est 

Cio. Brut. (p. 234, ed. Lamb. vol. 1): “A'cram qui omniiio 
nomen babnerint, non ita multos fuisse;” Mai*t. 10. 103 : 

** mimicipcs, Augusta mihi qnos Bilbilis acri 
monte creut, rnpidis qiios Salo oingit aquis, 
ccquid laeta iuvat vestri vos gloria vatis J' 
nam deciis ot nomon famaque vestra siiuius;'’ 

Aon. 12. IJij : 

“ turn noqiu' noincn cratt noc honos ant gloria nionti 

Corn. Nep. in Bhm. : “ Crudelissiniiim nomeii tj^ranni siia Ini- 
manitate leniebaf'J name in the sense of renown^ of which use 
of the word there is a still more remarkable example, A.en, 
9. 3U3 : 

. . . ac multum in itieiUo sine nomine plobem, 
l^'adumqnc, Ilerbcsumque snbit, Tthoetunique, Abarimque, 

^ ignaros,” 

where the persons said to be “ sine nomine ” are actually 
enumerated hy name. See also Eemm. on 2. 554 ; and 12. 514; 
9. 342. 

MaNKHUNT, Qr.VK MK CUNQUK VOCANT TKHRAE. — “Nulla 
oblivione obterentur in iis terris, quae me cuuque vocant,’\ 
Wagner (1861). Not the meaning, (I), on account of the in- 
eonsistency of such meaning with Aeneas’s disclaimer, on the 
part not only of himself but of the whole Trojan nation, of all 
ability to thank Dido worthily for her generosity and courteous- 
ness: 

OUATP.S FEK80I.VEIIB DIGNAS 

xoy oris ekt nostrae, pido, nec auiDoi'iD umauK est 

OENT13 DAItUANIAE, MAGNUM QUAE 8FAR8A FEU OUltEM. 

(9), because sucb meauing, suob limitation of tbe glory of Dido 
to tbe places in wbiob it sboSild be published by tbe moutb of 
Aeneas, bod been on anticlimax of tbe worst kind, a miserable 
peroration of Aeneas’s speech, and rendering that speech a 
veritable “mountain in labour.” (8), because there is no reason 
why the words semper honos eomenqvk tuum lavdesque 
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MANEBUNT should have a limiting clause tacked to them here 
and not Eclogue, where they occur again in a 

similar context. The meaning is : “ your glory will he per- 
manent, will last as long as the wox’ld itself, no matter what 
may become of mie,” L e, ‘‘ though I cannot accept your noble 
and generous offer, though I am obliged by the fates to go in 
search of distant lands, your offer is not the less generous on 
that account, and your praises will be celebrated for ever.” 
The passage seems to be formed on the answer of Ulysses to 
Alcinous, thanking him for his kind reception, Horn. Od. 7. 
Sdl: 

Zfv iraT€pf at$' otra cure rcAeurr^o’ciei' airavra 
AAicivoos* Tou flip Kcp €7ri ^ci^eopop apovpav 
wrfitcrrop icAcos c(i7, tyta Be Ke varpiB* iKotfiriP^ 

Avhere the sense is not, I will celebrate the praises of Alcinous 
when I return to my country,” but “ God grant that he may 
keep his word, and that I may return home safely.” Compfire 
Cic. Upisf. ad. Fam. 2. 16: **Te tamen oramus, quibuscimque 
crimus in terris, ut nos liberosque nostros ita tueare,’^ &c. 
Apollon. Rhod. 3. 990 (ed. Brunck), Jason to Medea : 

ffoi 8* ap eyto ritratfit fieroTiarOep apvyrfSt 
7f 0€/niSf tos eireoiKf BiopBix^^ paieraopras^ 
ovpofia Kai koKop K\eo5. ws Be Kai a;^A>ol 

Tipwes K\ri(rovirip es EAAaSa po^ryiiraprest 
fipuup T* a\oxoi Kat firfrepest <u w wot* ijBtf 
nifxeas 7iiope<r(rip e^e^ofiepai yoaovcrif 
rouop apyaXeas Kep wtotTKeBaaeias oPtas. 

Quae me cunque vocant tehrae. Compare 4. 303 : “ noc- 
turnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron.” Seneca, Tvoad. 817 : 

“ quae vocat sedes habitan Ja captas ? 

Thessali montes et opaca Tcmpe V' 

Sabin. UlmeH Femlopae^ 91 : 

“ pcrvagus hinc toto non. fclix differor orbc ; 
et, qnocnnqiie fluctua cf aura, foror.” 
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OBSTUPUIT — StIlTM 

Obstupuit PiiiMo ASPKCTu sluoNiA DiiK). t’ompare Propertius 
(4.. 4. 21), of Tarpeia’s first sight of Tatiiis : 

^^obstiipuiti'egis facio ct I'CguHbufl armis, 
interque oblitas oxcitUt uina maniis.” 

Genitor tum belus oriMAM VASTAHAT CYPRUM. Compare 
Ammian, 14. 8 : “ Tanta tamque niultiplici fertilitate abundat 
rerum omnium eadem Cyprus, ut nullius externi indigens admi- 
niculi, indigenis viribus, a fuudamento ipso carinae ad supremos 
usque carbasos aedifieet onerariam navem, omnibusque arma- 
mcutis instructam mari committat.” 

Non iGNARA MALI MisERis succuRRERE DISCO. Scarcely less 
pa.thetic is our own Sterne : She had suffered persecution and 
learned mercy.” Nor is Ulysses’ sympathy with Ajax (Soph. 
Jjaxy 1381) less natural and touching, although, as arising not 
from recollection of the pa^t but from expectation of the future, 
it is somewhat of a different kind ; 

Aoam. avwyas ovv fit top ptKpop Bairrtiy tap ; 

OntsH. tywyt, Kai yap avros tpBaB' i^ofiai. 

Compare AuthoL PaL (ed. Jacobs), 12. 70 : otSa ttuOuv cXccci;, a 
complete sentence. Aesch. Sup/?/, 213 (Chor. of Danaides) : 

KaJ<ovfitp avyas nfKiOV ffurripiovSf 
aypop t’ AiroAA» ^vyaS" aw* ovpopov Btov. 
tiBus OP aiffap rrfpSt trvyypoirf fiporois. 

c 

Inc. auot. to Hebr. J^. 15, quoted by Feerlkamp : ov yap 

t\optv apxifotapti Svvaptvov avpnadjiaal rait aadtvtiwg 
vtvupaoptvov St Kara iruvra KaB' ojuotorqro. Charlotte Corday, 
in a letter written on the eye of her execution, and published by 
Lamartine in his Hktoire Oirondim (liv. 44, ch. 8) : “ Lee 
prisonniers de la Conoiergerie, loin de m’injurier oomme le 
peuple dans les rues, out I’air de me plaindre. Le malheur repd 
compatissant. C’est ma demi^re reflexion.” Also Metastasio, 
Gukep. JRicon. port 1 : 
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b legge di nattim 
cho a (iompatir ci mova 
chi prova una sventura 
chc noi provamnio ancor. 

0 sia cho aniore in noi 
la soniiglianza acconda, 
o sia che pih s’ intnnda 
nel suo, r altrui dolor.” 

See Eemm. on 5. 618, and 4. 507. 

SiMUL DIVUM TEMPLIS INDldT HONOREM, /. C., “ SuppUcatio- 
neni*^ {Xiravuav) indicit; in otlier words, makes proclamation 
OveivToiQ Oeoig kui a^oXat^Hv topraZovrag. See Rem. on 1. 52. 
In die ere was the technical term employed by the Romans to 
designate the appointing, ordering, or ordaining by special 
authority something to be done on a special occasions It was 
the direct opposite of statuere, the thing done being extraor- 
dinary, or for the one pai*ticular occasion only ; not stated or 
usual, not solenne or statum ; see Ovid, Fast 1. 657 : 

ter quatcr evolvi signantes tempora Fastos ; 

non Sementiva est ulla reperta dies : 
cum mihi, sensit enim, ‘Lux haec indicitur,’ inquit 
Musa; * quid a Fastis non s4ata sacra petisi:* 

wliere the muse informs Ovid that he souglit in vain in the Fasti 
for a feast which was^ celebrated not on a fixed day, but on a 
day to be appointed by special proclamation. Compare Eurip. 
Alcest 1176 (ed. Musgr.) (Admetus ordering a supplication in 
honour of his wife returned from Hades) : 

affrois 5e iracriy t’ cvi'cirv [indico]- rerpapxMf 
Xopovs cir’ €<r6\ais ffufitpopaiffiy urrwaij 
fiwfiovs rc KViffay fiovBvroiffi irpoffTfoirats* 

Lucan, 2. 1 : 

“ iamquo irae patuer#deum, manifestaque belli 
signa dedit miindus ; legesque ct focdcra rerum 
praescia monstrif ero verUt nature tumultu, 
indixitqvLQ nefas,” • 

where the established law (“leges,” “foedera”) is contrasted 
with the temporary law, proclamation, or order of the day (“ in* 
dixitque nefas,” and where Grotius: ‘“Indixit,* verbum Pe- 
ciale.” That the public thanksgiving here ordered by Dido for 
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the miraoulous preservation of Aeneas and the Trojans and 
their happy arrival at Carthage was not to he at the^ expense 
of the citizens, hut defrayed out of the royal exchequer, may 
he concluded from the word “ largitur’’ employed hy Valerius 
Flaccus (2. 650) in his mention of the similartthanksgiving or- 
dered hy Cyzicus for the happy arrival at his court of Jason and 
the Argonauts : 

“ sic memorat, laetosqiic rapit ; simul hospita pandi 
tecta iubet, tcmplisquo sacros largitur honorcs/’ 

Magnorum horrentia centum terga suum. — Terga 
suuM, the ordinary synecdoche for “ corpora suum,’^ as 7. 20, 
‘‘ terga ferarum 6. 422, “immania terga resolvit.” The use 
of for is familiar to every Greek scholar, and might 
he cited as parallel. More parallel, however, though perhaps 
less familiar, is the use hy Euripides (in the case of a lady, too) 
of i/toira for crctijua, Hecuh, 682 (ed. Porson) : 

Altji. irov rrip avafftrav tot ovtrav l\iov 
y Eko/Si}!^ av t^tvpoifiiy TpcoaBts Kopai ; 

Ch. avrri ireAas crow, vwr* 

Ta\0vfiitj Keiraty ^vyKetc\€HffA§vri TfT\ots» 

So far there is no difficulty, and our text may he regarded 
as affording a good example of terga used hy the ordinary 
synecdoche of grammarians, for corpora. But wo open our 
eyes wide when we observe the same terga, in an almost iden- 
tical context, used hy the same figure, not at all for corpora, 
hut for coria (5. 404 : 

. . . ** tantorum ingcntia septcm 

terga bourn pluiiibo insuto fcrroque rigcbant") ; 

and still wider, when goihg a little farther we find it difficult to 
determine whether it is in either (and if in either, in which) of 
these two so different senses the satae word is to he understood 
(9.609: 

. . ^ versaque iurencum 
terga fatigamus hasta”), 

and not rather in a third sense, different from both, viz., dorsum. 
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YAH. LKCT, 

DEI I liom.^ MeiL (the I being plainly in a different ink) ; “exem- 
plaria fere omnia vetustiora dei,” Pier. II JJ ; cod. Canon. (Butler). 
IllServ.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mil. 1475; P. Manut. ; 
D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704) ; Phil. ; Conington ; Voss. 

Dll II uV. IM Aul. Gell. ; Cynth. Cenct. ; Princ. ; Hcyne; Brunck; 
Pott.;* Jahn; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861); Thiel; Siipfle; Forb. ; 
Haupt ; llibbeck. 

ifi II Tj'V. 

DIE III E. Milan, 1492; Aldus (1514); mdseraque latickmqi'e lyaki, 
proposed by Peerlkamp. 

0 VaU, Jer.y St. Gall. 


Munera laetitiamquk DEI. Two principal solutions have 
been proposed of this famous Virgilkin nodm. The fire»4 is 
that by Aulus Gellius, so early as about the middle of the 
second century, viz., that Virgil wrote dii not dei (“ Non du- 
bium est quin dii scripserit pro diei . . . quod imperitiores 
DEI legunt”). Placed besides which we find in Servius the 
variety : “ aut certe ut multi legimt, i.AETiriAMQUE die, i. e., 
DIEI,’' affording the same sense, viz., “ ut supra dicta munera 
sint multorum dienim usui sufficientia. lutelligamiis autem 
missa aliqua etiam ad usum diei” — » sense so jejune, so un- 
poetical, so wliolly unsuitable to the context, that it is to me at 
least unaccountable how so^any commentators should, for the 
sake of it, have rejected that reading in which all the codices 
which have come down to us agree, and which is besides 
the reading adopted by, and commented on by Servius him- 
self: MUNERA LAETITIAMQUE DEI. The Other fiOlutlOll 
• 

* Contraiy to all his MSS. which read, as he informs ns, two of them diki, and 
all the others dki. 
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is that of Donatu^, and those commentators who, with Do- 
natus, retaining the second, viz., that of the MSS. and of 
Servius, understand dei to be Bacchus, and munera i;ae- 
TiTiAMQUE DEI to be the gifts and joy of Bacchus, i. /?., 
wine — a solution no less unsatisfactory and inadmissible ; first, 
because the copula is desiderated between the other pre- 
sents and the wine, between agnos and munera; and secondly, 
because mittii’ alone cannot signify makes presents 

o/*— requires, before it can bear such a meaning, either ano- 
ther maneray or at least mimeriy or nmnerey to be added to 
it ; thus Mi'i’iiT MUNERA (or mimeriy or mnnere)^ tauros, terga 
suuM, agxos, et MUNERA LAETiTiAMQUK DEI (compare 4. 623 : 

. , . oinoriqiic hacc mittite nostro 
munora.” 

Cic. in Verr.y act. 2, lib. 4, c. 27, S 62 (ed. Orell.) : “ Mittit 
homini ; satis haec adusumdomesticum.’’ Catull. 12. 14: 

** nam sudarla Saetuba cx Ibciis 
mherunt niihi rntmeri Fabiillns 
<;t Verannius.” 

]?lin. Hist. Hat, 37. 3 / “ regi eorum a rege Babylonio missum 
sinaragdum manere.” Nepos, Paasan. ^ “ Pausanias . . . quos 
Byzantii ceperat . . . tibi muneri misit^y ; not to say that deus 
is nowhere else used absolutely by Virgil to signify Bacchus, not 
even (see Rem. on 9. 337) in that passage of the Ninth Book where 
Serranus is said to be “membra deo victus'* — a passage, the 
“ deo’’ of which, I am sorry to say, I myself once (see my 
Twelve Years’ Voyage) not only understood to signify Bacchus, 
but used as an argument that the dei of our text also was to be 
understood in no other manner. 

AVhat then ? are we to turn away in despair, make no fur- 
ther attempt to solve the problem I think not. Let us see. 
The reading is dei ; the structure is mittit munera laetitiam- 
QUE DEI, viz., TAUROS, TEK^A suuM, et AGNos ; and the mean- 
ing is: “sends gifts and joy, which a god might have sent;” 
“ gifts so splendid and joyful that they are [are, as it were] 
the gifts of a god,” are to the ships as if they had come from 
heaven itself, os if the sender were a god. If I am asked how do 
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I know all this ? how have I, so lately by my own acknowledg- 
ment one of the “profani,” found entrance into the locked 
adytum ? I reply, that I found the key where it always lay, and 
where it might have been found at any time by any one who took 
the trouble to search for it, viz., at 8. 200: 

“ rtttiiHt ft nobis nliquando oi)tantibiis uctas 
nuxiliiim advent unique dei.” 

As the advent and help of Hercules was so seasonable and 
welcome to the ilistressed Arcadians, as to be (/. seems to be) 
the assistance and advent of a god, so the presents and joy 
sent to the shipwrecked Trojans by Dido were such (/. r., seemed 
to them to be such) as could only have come from a god. The 
parallelism is j)erfect : “aetas” corresponds to dido, 5||attulit” 
to MirriT, “auxilinm'' to mt^nera, “adventum” to laetitiam, 
the distressed, despairing position of the Arcadians, to tlie 
distressed, despairing position of the Trojans ; in both pas- 
sages there is the same complimentary ascription of deity to the 
benefactor (I say compUnmdanjy for Hercules, although iffter 
his death actually numbered among the gods — ‘‘ decus addite 
divis” — was during his life no more considered really as a god 
than Dido was) ; and, finally, and almost as if Virgil had 
actually modelled the one passage on the other, the two passages 
consist of precisely the same number of words, in precisely the 
same construction, in precisely the same position in the line, 
with precisely the same rhythm, and are followed by precisely 
the same full stop. If it be objected to this new interpretation 
of the passage, as it has been objected to Aulus Gellius’s read- 
ing, that wine should have a place among the muneka sent to 
the ships by I>ido, I beg to .refer to the feast given by 
Alcinous to Ulysses (Hom^ Od. 8. 59), in the account of the 
provisions for which (the very account from which, most proba- 
bly, Virgil has taken his account of the provisions sent by Dido 
to the ships) there is no mention whoever made of wine : 

' rouriv S* A\kivoos SvoicaiScica uptv(r€v, 

OKTU 8* apyio^ovras vas, 8vo 8* fiAiiro8as jSovs* 
rous 9tpoy 9' 9irov, r^rvROPro rc 8air* tpoLTuvnv: 

and to the “ ritnlantes manes,” Macrob. Satvm. 3. and to 

^cu. 6, 6oG : 
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. . . “ alios dextra laevaqiie per herbam 
vcsccntcs lactumqiio choro paeana canentes/’ 

where, although “ vescentes ” may include drink, our author 
seems to have left the not-to-be-doubted libations of his ghosts 
almost asw^holly to his readers imagination* as he has in our 
text left the as-little-to-be-doubted wassail of his shipwrecked 
Trojans. 

Dei. Indefinite and complimentary ; not a precise, parti- 
cular god, but a god generally. This complimentary ascription 
of deity to a greatly admired and respected person, and espe- 
cially to a benefactor, is to be found everywhere, not only in 
Virgil but in all the Greek and Boman writers. A well-known 
example is in the first Eclogue, verse 6, where it is followed in 
the very next verse by such an explanation as prevents all possi- 
bility of mistake. Another equally well known example is Cic. 
Epp. ad Aft. 1() : Feci idem quod in UoXireta deus ille noster 
Plato. ’ ’ Others are Cic. de Omt. 1 . (Mucius to Crassus) : ‘ ‘ Equi- 
deih te quuni in dicendo semper putavi dnany turn vero tibi 
numquam eloquentiae maiorem tribui laudem, quam humani- 
tatis ; ’’ Cic. ad Qairit, () : “ P. Lentuliis consul, parens ac dem 
salutis nostrae (^ic. de Orat ‘ Oui ordo tibi placeat,* 

inquit Catulus, ‘ et quae dispositio argumeiitorum, in qua tu mihi 
semper deus videri soles.’ ‘Vide quam sim in isto genere,’ 
inquit, ‘ Catule, deus;^ ” Horn. //. 258 (Priam spealdiig) : 

EKTopa 0’ [geiiui], os 0tos tffne fi€r ayBpairiy, ou8e ea>K€i 
av8pos ye Byrirov trais tfifieyatt aA.A.a Beoio, 

Such — sometimes more, sometimes less — figurative ascription 
of deity to the greatly admired person, however opposed to our 
modem notions, was the inevitable consequence of the belief that 
eminently distinguished goodnessoind greatness on earth was 
sure to be rewarded, not as in modem creeds by admission to 
heaven, there t(^ serve the same god of which it had been the 
servant in tliis world, but by actual assumption as a new god 
into the number of gods already existing, “decus addite divis 
nor was the compliment, in the c«‘ise of the complimented i> 3 rson 
being still al‘ve, anything more than a bestowal of the future 
dignity by anticipation, in the same manner as the title of Lord 
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is bestowed in England by courtesy on the son of a peer during 
liis fathej ’s lifetime, and even during his own minority. - Com- 
pare Aen. 1. 29!f : Vooabitur hicquoque votis Georg. 1. : 

‘‘ Tuque adeo quern mox quae sint habitura deorum concilia 
Georg. U. 561 : ‘^Viamque affectat Olympo ” — all of Augustus 
CaeSar. Also, Aen, 1. 26 J “ Sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 
magnanimum Aenean Aen. 9. 6Ifl : “ Sic itur ad astra, dis 
genite et geniture deos,” of Ascanius. Also, 4. 322 : “Qua sohi 
sidera adibam,” of Dido, and spoken by herself ; and above all, 
Ovid, Trist. 1. 1. 20: “ Munus habere where the words, 
“ munus dei” mean the gift of Augustus, exactly as in our text 
the words muneua dei mean the gift of Dido. If, however, 
the reader be unwilling to admit in the dki ofoiu' text^as strong 
an ascrijition of divinity to Dido as there is of divinity to Her- 
cules in the “ dei ” of Aen. 8. 200, and of divinity to Augustus 
in the “dei’’ of the Tri-stia, and the “dens” of the first Eclogue, 
and insists on understanding the words to mean no more than 
presents and joy wlxich were received at the ships as if they 
were the presents of a god, without direct reference to Dido, I 
have no objection. The passage (uiu afford so mueh loss of 
beauty; and a precisely similar use of the word deus will be 
found in the elegant and graceful compliment paid to Dido by 
Aeneas, in the last line of his story: “Hinc me digressum 
vestris dciis ai)pulit oris (“ My coming hero has been so happy 
that I can ascribe it to nothing less than the kindness of some 
deity”). Also in his command to Dares to desist from the 
combat, Aen. 5. 1^67 : “Yield I seest thou not there is a god 
against thee — that the strength exerted by Entellus must be 
supplied to him by some god ?” Also in lapis’s attribution of 
Ihe sudden healing of Aenqp,s’s wound to the interference of a 
god, Aen. 12. U27 : 

“ noil haec liiimaiiis opibii^*, iion^irtc inagistra 

proveniunt . • . . 

maior agit 

Mi^nera DEI. Compare Quint. Curt. 4. 30: “Kiveillud 
deorim inimus, sive casus fuit.” Tacit. Annal. 2. UO : “ Vul- 
gabatur interim per Italiam servatum munere dcum Agi’ip- 
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Jiam.” Tacit. Annal. U- ^7 : “ Cum velut munere detmi, tres 
biremcs adpulere ad usns commeantinm illo mari.” SU. 15. 88 : 
“ Capiat si munera dirvm felix.” Sil. 15. 71: 

** ciii ratio et magnae caolestia semina mentis 
miincrc sunt concessa demuy'** • 

and “ munus habere dei” quoted above ; with which compare 
Theocr. Idt/ll. 1. 33 : 

^vroffBtv Se yvya rt B^uv BaiBaKfia reruKratf 
atTKTjra ircirActf tc km a/ifrvKi 

[fpro(T0£i», iusifk the cnii], Theocr. Ich/IL 15. 78 : 

Upaiivoa^ voray otSe. ra voiKiKa vparov adpriffov^ 

\tfrra km us xap<ci^a. Beuv STtpoya/iara ^atrcis. 

Tryphiod. 185 : 

. . • roifft 5 ’ ABrivfi 

afifipo<rtriP Ktpaffatra Btuv ^KoiAurfftP tBuStfp 
Beiirpop €XftPt / ai } rt, srctprifitpioi \oxoupt€s, 

T€ipOfi€POt /3apvBot€P arcpirec yowara Ktfiu, 

Hors 8nt. 3. 6. Go : 

“ 0 noctes coenaeque denm. quibus ipse meique 
ante laremTpropriuni vescor, vernasqiie pi-ocaces 
pasco libatis dapibus.” 

So far, therefore, from the sentence being awkward and un- 
finished (“ sed quidquid amplecteris, illud fatebere, desiderari 
hie munditiem elegantiamque Virgilianam. . Scilicet fato inter- 
clusus est poeta, quominus adumbratum quasi et abiectum ver- 
siculum expleret perpoliretque,^’ Wagner), the sentence and 
sentiment — not indeed the verse, which is a separate matter — 
highly and exquisitely finished, and inferior in strength and 
beauty to none of this never-enough-to-be-admired poet’s most 
admired. ^ 

Munera laetitiamque dei. Not munera, laetitiamque 

DEI, but MUNERA LAETITIAMQUE, DEI, laeta muuera dei, 

“laetitia” being. either. (it is indifferent which) the joyfqlness 
of the gifts themselves, /. their exuberance, profusion, abund- 
ance, liberality (“laeti segetes,” ‘‘laetus ager,” “ laeta ifiu- 
mina,” Qcorg. 3. 5i0), or the joyfulness, t.^., cheerfulness and 
cordiality, and therefore liberality, profuseness, munificence of 
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the giver (“laeta dedi/’ 9. 89 ; “laetiis dabat and especially 
“victun^que feres et virgea laetiis pabula,” Oeorg. 3. 3W, in 
which last instance ‘‘ laetus” can mean nothing else but cheerful ft/ 
freplt/-(jirhifj} ; or lastly, tlie joy produced by the gifts (Ovid, 
Met. 12. 208 : “•munere laetus abit^J. 

Mittit — MUNERA, as Acii. i . 021 : “ mittite munera Aen. 
V. 358 : mittit dona.” 

The resemblance between our text and Aen. 12. 393 is ob- 
vious and striking : 

“ ipso anas artes sna mnnera Inefus Apollo 
augiirium, citharamquc dabat, eelercsquc sagittas,” 

where we have the giving god, the gift, the particulars of which 
the gift consisted, and even the joy. Compare al«o Cio. de 
Hants}). JResj). (ed. Lamb.), p. 429 : ‘‘ T. Aimius ad illam pestem 
coinprimendani, extiiiguendam, funditiis delendam natus esse vi- 
detur, et quasi divino yy?«;z<»>Y^reipublicae doiiatus.” Cic.})ro(iomo 
^ed. Lamb.), 427 : “Non virtutis atque ingenii, sed fortunae et 
tomporum mnnera.^^ The munera spoken of in our text were 
non “ virtutis atque ingenii,” non “ fortunae et temporum,” sed 
DEI M17NERA, DEI MUNERA LAETiTiAMt^iJE — “ dci laeta muuera.” 
There is also a striking similarity between the uTifinished line 
MUNERA LAETiTiAMQUE DEI, SO understood, and the unfinished line 
(2. 623) “numinamagna deum;” both commencing with a dactyl ; 
both ending with the first syllable of a broken foot ; both having 
the ictus of the voice on the first syllable of the last complete 
foot ; both closing a long period ; both making honourable men- 
tion of the gods, and both breaking off suddenly after the word 
gody as if to have added one word furHier would only have been 
to take from the effect already produced. 

No objection, I should awppose, will be made to the inteq^re- 
tation on the ground that the word is dei not deae— at least no 
objection will be made by any one who considers how frequent 
among the ancients was the use both of deus and Otog in the 
abstract sense. See 2. 632, “ ducente deo,” spoken of Venus ; and 
Horn. Od. 2. 262 (addressed to Minerva) : 

k\v9i /icv 0 17 Av9c5 nfimpop Su, 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. I. 
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au<l 11. 1. ijUi (Thetis speaking of herself) : 

o(T(rov tyoa /xera vaiftv aTifiorarii 0eo5 cifii, ^ 

Besides tall wliioli, adveiitum sooiasque rates ’’ (5. 36), &c., are 
further examples of a similar structure occupying the same posi- 
tif>n in the verso. • 

Of the correctness of this interpretation, I am myself tho- 
roughly convinced. It is, however, but fair to refer those not 
equally convinced to the following passage from the Homeric 
Hymn atf in which they may perhaps find an argument 

in favour of the reading i)ii and interpretation of Aldus Gellius. 
It is a striking passage, and, so far as I know, not hitherto no- 
ticed by any of those who have discussed this subject ; verse 480 
(Mercury to Apollo, giving him the lyre) : 

€VKjj\os iuL€V €ir€iTa <l>€peiv €is iaira da\€iaVf 
Kat xopou ifiepoevToif km 6S (pt^oKuBsa 
€U>hpQ(TVVr\V VVKTOS Tf KM T^/XaTOS* 


643—059. 

ARTE — (XIRONAM 


Arte. Compare Cic. de Oral. 1. oo : “tanquam in aliquamlo- 
(‘upletem ac refertam donium i^enerim, non explicata veste, iiequo 
proposito argento.” Cic. in Verr. ?. 4 “Exornat ample raag- 
nifieeque convivium, exponit ea quibus abundabat, plurima ao 
pulcherrima vasa argentea.” 

IJoRTlA — OENTIS. TllO claUSe SERIES . . , (JKMTS is a 

mere amplification of the Greek aviKaOev. It is as if he had 
said: fortia facta gextis aviicaOiv . 

ffi 

Munera (verse 651, i^ 2 .) These presents of Aeneas to 
Dido were, there can hardly be a doubt, intended to be sug- 
gestive of his love. Not only was it usual for lovers to 
make presents, and especially presents of crowns to the objects 
of their affections (see? Tlygin. Astron. 2. 5, of the crown of 
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Ariadne, and Paschal, de Coronk)^ but a crown, or at least a 
<drclet flowers, was and still is part of the usual costume of a 
bride. Compare liucan, 2. 358 : 

“ turritcKpio pnu/K iis frotifrui mutroiui corona, 
trunslata votuit contirigcrc lliiiinii planta.*’ 

Claud. ProH, ; 

“ nunc socint florcss, so.seqno ijrnaru coronal, 
univunnni tori.** 

K:ir!p. IpJt 'nj- Aitfid. to Achill.) : 

. . . oXA* o/Awy 

aoi Ktsraari^aa' ey-a viv lyyov, ws yapovpevrfv 

[cited by Pa schalius, Corouftr/^y p. 125, who observes thereon : 
“Hoc adeo inde fafduiii est, (piod priscis temporjbus coma 
soluta et libera fuit (pioddam veluti insigiie virginitatis, vir- 
giiiestpie in priscis niouunieiitis pier unique tales describuntur ; 
Virgil, de Vciiere, Am. 1. : 

. . . ‘ luunquo liiimeris , . , vcntis ;* 

at r?()ina coacta et voronata argunieiituin instantis aut iam prae- 
seiitis laetitiao eoniugalis. At tunc et cogi et fraeiiari coma 
dicebatur, ut apud Claudianum in liisce versibus Pros. 

: ■ 

‘ ncc. (]\iac ParthcniiiTn eanihiis scrutiitur odoris 
si.spcmatii toros ; libcrtatcmquc coinaniin 
inicctii voluit taiulom fraeiiarc corona' ”] 

The saffron-coloiired veil (chocko v ki,amex AC’A^'THo) was 
pe(!iiliai‘ly the hiide’s veil, as Claud. Epith. Honor. «t Mar. 211: 

“ )).'ns infecta croco vclaniinu liitca S.uTim 
paiidite.’* 

In Ijiican, '2. 360, we have also among the ornaments of the 
‘bride another of Aeneas's fuesent.s, viz., the necklace : 

“ non timidiiin luiptae levitcr tcctnra piidoroin, 
liitca demissos velarimt #lainmo.i Tultns ; 
baltciis hand fluxos gemmis ^strinxit uiuictus, 
colla nionile dcccns.*' 

Still further, a i)art of the presents had been actually amor^g 
the ^spvai of Helen; and the similar ’presents of Medea\t4^ 
Glaiice, viz., a fine peplura, and a golden crown, are denomi- 

61 * 
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Dated ^ippai, or nuptial presents, by Medea, Eiu-ip. ITrt/. 953 : 

Aa^virtfc ftppas ratr^r, raises, eis 
KOI rri rvpavvw fJMKapia pvfi^rj Sore 
^epopres, 

Velamen, pallam. — It Le remarked ihat ^ elamen is 

the tunic properly so called, pallam the outside garment, put 
oyer the velamen for show, especially out of doors, precisely 
the presents which, as Livy informs ns (27. 4), were sent by 
the Homan Senate to Cleopatra, queen of Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor : “ Alexandriain ad Ptolemaeum Cleopatramque reges, M. 
Atilius et M. Acilius legati, ad commeinorandam renovan- 
damque amicitiam missi, dona tulere, regi togam et tiinicam 
purpuream cum sella ebiirnea ; reginae, pallam pivtam cum ami- 
eulo purpuW.’’ 

SiGNis AUUOQUE RiGEXTEM. — Compare Meaafjiaaa, vol. 1, 
p. 61 (Paris, 1729) : “ Uiie dame avoit une jupe si citarfjep (Cor 
et d’argent, qu’ elle ne pouvoit marcher, tiuelquhin lui dit : 

* Madame, qui est Torfevi’e quia fait votre jupe?^ On pretend 
que e’est un mot de feu M. le premier President de Harley a la 
femme d’un maltotier. • Virgile dit 

PALLAM 8IGXX8 AVHOQVK RIOENTliM 

dans le vers 648 du liv. i, de I’Eneide. O’etoit parmi les 
Gxeos \iTMv opBoaradio^, pairoi les Latins tunien recta, ninsi 
nomm^, pareeque lorsqu’il n’y avoit pas de ceinture, elle se 
tenoit toute di^oite. Festus au mot reetne dit que e’est parce 
que la tissure de ces robes se faisoit de bas eu bant. Voiez . . . 
les notes de Saumaise sur I’Aurelien de Yopisous.” 

Pki'eret. “ Vulgati l^beut peterext, quod et ad numeros 
aptiu8,et ad invidiam atrocius,” Fabrioius. See Item, on “dea,” 
verserdOS. ^ 

Duplicem gkmmis vi'ROQi'E <X)R 0 XAM. The “corona” js 
“ duplex gemmis aui'oque,^ inasmuch as consisting of a gold 
hoop or circlet, studded all ibund or siumounted all roimd with 
gems. Compare («), the metaphorical “duplex corona” of 
St Agnes (Prudent. Femtep/i. li. 7), of which the one hooRor 
diolet is virginity, the other martyrdom : 
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“ duplex corona cst pmestita inartyri; 
intactum ab omni crimiiio virginal, 
mortis dcindc gloria liberac 

(ft), the crown of Ariadne, wliicli, described by Hyginus (A^t- 
iron, '2, ij) to liave been of gold and Indian gems (“Dicitur 
etiani a Vulcano facta ex auro et Indicis gemniis’’), may fairly 
be presumed to have been, like Ilione's, ‘‘ du^dex gemmis auro- 
qne,” /. <?. to have consisted of a circle of brilliants (Ovid^ 
MeU S, 17 G: 

• . • “ dcsortao ot multa qucrcnti 

am plexus et opoiu Liber tiilit, utquc pcreiiiii 
sidere (?lara forct, sumptam dc fimtc vnronam 
immisit eaelo. tenues volat ilia per auras, 
dumque volat, gvimmie- siibitos vertuntur in igucs; 

('onsistuntque loco, specie i-emanento coi’onae, 
qui mcdius uixiqiie genu est., anguomque tenentis*’) 

and a circle of gold (CatulL Cana. 00 . 6i) (ed. Ellis) . 

“ hie invcni Ismario no solum in limino caeli 
. ex Ariadn<'is (fitrea temporibus 
lixa roroHtf for<*t, sed nos quoque fulgercmus, 
devotae flavi vertieis exuviae ”) ; 

(c?), also, the crown of liichesse, Chauc. Itom. of f he JRose, 1107: 

“ upon the tressis of Ilichessc 
was set a einde of noblesse 
of brende goldy that full light yshone, 
so fairc trowe I was nevir none : 
but ho 'were konning for the nones 
that could devisin all tlic stows 
that in that cirede she win clere ; 
it is a wondir thing to here, 
for no man could or prcisc or gesso 

* Tliat two hoops or circlets are here meant is shown by verse 119, where 
rrudentius goes on to say : 

“ t'ingit coronis intcrea Dcus 
frontem duabus martyris in<gub.'ic; 
imam decomplex edita sefies 
nicrrcs perenni lumine conficit ; 
centenus extat fructus in altera,” 

as w^ll as by his denominating, at verse 127, these duac coronae” of vv. 119, 120 
gcmellum diadema:** 

** intende nostris conluvionibus 
vultum gomello cum diademate.” 
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of ’liem the value or richcsse : 

Tubh's tlioro weiv, saphii-s, ra^;ouTi(^c.s, 
and (unortiudis, more than two iinees, 
and all hefoix' full subtill y 
a fine rarboncdc sot sawe T, 
the stone so clei-e was and so bright, 
that all so sone as it was night 
men mightin sene to go for iiedt^ 
a mile or two in length ami brede ; 
soc'he light ysprung out of the stou'* 
that lliehesse wondir bright yshone 
both on her hedde and all her fnei^ 
and eke about her all the place 

(rf). Senec. Med. o7J (of tlie crown sent hy Medea as a present 
to Creusa) : 

^ quod(]ue (jnitnwrinn uitor 

distinguit ftunnn, quo solent <’ingi comae ” 

[a crown of gold set with jewels, and so, not improbably, dvplv.e 
in the sense in wdiieh the “coi'ona’’ presented by Aeneas to 
Did(\,is “ duplex”], {e), Senec. Here. Oct. JoH : 

“ fortuna aniorem peior intlamniat niagis : 
amat ijisum quod cand patrio hire, 
quod imdus atiro crinis et f/riiuuff iacet, 
ijisas niirjcricoi*s forsan aerumnas amat.” 


661 - 666 . 

XO\^\S ARTKS NOVA 1VK( TORK VKRSAT 
CONSILIA UT I'ACIKM MUTATVS ET ORA CUIMDO 
*PRO DULCI ASCANIO VENI.VT DONtSQUK ELRENTEM 
l]VCENi)AT REGINAM ATQUE OSSIBl'S IMPIdOET IGNEM 

QUIPPE nOMUM TIME'rAMRKirAM TYRIOSQUE RIEINGUES 

§■ 

TRIT'ATROX lUNO ET SUB NOCTEM CURA RECURSAT 

Novas artes, nova pectore versat coxsili a. Compare Efirip. 
Med. 37: 

Mouea 5* avrrjy [Medeam] firi rt fiovKtvayi peov. 
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CupiDo. It is only, as appeal's from Claiidiau’s beautiful 
Epithal^mmm of Honorim and Maria (v. 73), in accordance with 
the strictest mythological etiquette, that the sou of Venus, the 
great God of Love himself (‘‘quantus dens,’' v. 7:23), should be 
employed for the ruin of Dido : 

** mille plinretrnti liuliint in mnrgiiic fratres, 
oro pares, similps haLitu gens mollis Amorum. 
hos nymphae pariimt: ilium [«*. Cupidinein] Venus aniea solum 
cdidit. illo dcos caclunique et sidera coriui 
tcmpcrat, et summos diguatnr tigore regos ; 

Id plebem feriimt.” 

DoNISQUJ^ FURENTKM INCENDAT KEOIXAM. Not JXC’KXDAT 
DONis, but furentem Doxis. Fii^st, because the reader has of 
inevitable necessity joined furen'I’em and doxis together before 
IXCEXDAT is presented to him at all ; and this necessity is, of 
itself, no mean argument tliat tlie words are intended by the 
poet so to be joined ; and secondly, and principally, because 
Venus’s device is not that Cupid should inflame Dido with the 
gifts or by means of the gifts, but that Cupid should, by his 
own proper and peculiar influence (vwse 692, “oceultum ignem” 
and “veneno”), inflame Dido, already out of her right mind, or 
beside herself with the gifts (furextem doms). The gifts w ere 
Aeneas’s owui instruments of comiption, and he had alroady 
(verses 651 and 652) given Achates the necessary instructions 
about them, and their presentation to Dido by Ascanius, uiieii 
it ocouiTed to Venus to insure Dido’s ruin by causing (Jiipid to 
personate Ascanius, and add his own poison to the poison of 
the gifts, tfacob, however (ad Lucil. Aetna ignorant, 
it would seem, of the universal practice of wooers in all times, 
and of the special and veiT-much-in-point precedent of A^-iadne 
(Hygin. Adron. 3 . 5 : ‘‘Quo tempore Liber ad Minoa venit 
cogitans Ariadnera comprimere, hanc coronam [viz., the crown, 
afterwards the constellation of thft name] ei muneri dedit ; qua 
delectata non recusavit conditionem stupri. Dicitur etiam a 
Vulcano facta ex auro et Indicis genimis and again, Astron. 
^ 3 . 0 : “ Coronam Ariadnae Theseus dono dicitur dedisse, cum ei 
propter virtutem et animi mognitudinem uxor esset concessa”). 
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and that “ a gift softeneth the heart” even of those who are not 
liarlots, ill indignant that Doxis should be joined eitljer with 
ACOKXOAT or with FURENTEM Noli vel doim fiirere reginam 
vel inecndi donis, tanquain aliqiiam meretriculam”], and con- 
strues thus : ‘‘ Cupido, dum sub Ascanii specie dona qf/M re- 
ginam incendit,” which ipHe-dixit construction of the passage, 
if indeed it be a construction of the passage, let those accept 
who understand. 

OssTHus : not literally the bones, hut the limbs, the flesh, the 
body ; exactly as {a) medullae, not the marrow, but the in- 
terior; the flesh and blood and sinews; (#>), 3. 308: “calor 
onm reliquit” [heat left, not her bones, hut her limbs, her flesh]; 
(f), 7. 458 : 

, . . “ ossaque et aitus 
])oi*fudit toto pronii>tiis sudor 

ami («f), Gm'n. S, I/.82 : 

noc via nioitis erat tsimplox ; sod ubi ignca venis 
omnibus acta sitis miseros adduxcrat artus, 
rursus abundabat fluidus liquor, omniaquc in se 

088a minutatini inorbo collapsa trahebut.’^ 

* 

Bii UNGUES, Compare Eurip. Troad, 2RC) (of Ulysses) : Atir- 
Tv\w yXwaaa, Bamabae JSpkt. 19, “ Patnim Apostolicorum 
Opera” (ed. Hefele), Tubingae, 1847 : Ovk ear/ Siyvwfiog, ovSe 
SiyXituraoc' irayig yap Oavarov eotiv n SiyXwtrma, Flaut. Tnf~ 
eul 6 : 

, . “cdicoprius 

no duplices habeatis linguas : ne ego bilingues vos neccm.” 

Wirth, Geschichte der Deutschen, vol. 3, p. 157 : Darum be- 
miihte er [Erasmus] sich, die bessere richtung zu fordem, ohne 
mit der herrschenden macht imd deyen anhangem zu brechen ; 
kiirz er entwickelte ein system des schaukelns und der halbheit, 
welches fast den schein de» doppelzungigkeit erregte.” 

Urit lUNo. She is jealous of Juno. This is precisely the 
thought, expressed in the opposite construction, there being no 



thiade signa commovit, equiparare facinore quodam egregio 
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adolesoentem properaiis filiiim fratrls, cuius virtutibus urehaturJ^'^ 
Vei)us ^ jealous of Juno on aecjount of the success of Juno’s 
policy; on account of the rapidly increasing probability that 
Cartilage, not Rome, would be the seat of the empire of the 
world, and consequently, Juno, not herself, the chief divinity — 
the great object of the world’s worship and admiration. Our 
author, following the example of his prototype, is little shy of 
humanizing his gods, of filling their breasts with the worst of 
human passions. The wrath of Juno, the jealousy of Venus, the 
ambition and intrigues of both, are the moving springs of the 
])oem. Almost in the very frst verse we have Juno’s wrath, 
and here, in the middle of the First Book, wo have Venus’s jea- 
lousy, so intense that it keeps her awake at night. If they come 
to an amicable conference in the beginning of the Fourth Book, 
the one suppressing her ire, and the other hiding her jealousy, 
the object of each is still the same, viz., to cheat and overreacJi 
the other. Pity that gods cannot live in harmony together, 
cannot allow each other to enjoy in peace their unclouded azure ; 
that they must be for ever squabbling as much as, or more than, 
if they were men ; that there must be»as deadly a feud between 
the queen of love and the queen of heaven, between the god on 
the Nile and the god on the Jordan, as between Rome and Car- 
thage, or Washington and Richmond! 

Urit atrox ixjno. Atrox, Gr. ottijvijc; Engl., ndhlem, 
jntileHS, Compare Tacit. Annah 61 : “Quae [Poppaea] sem- 
per odio, turn et metu atrox.'^^ Tacit. Anmd, 13. 19 : “ Paridem 
histrionem . . . impulit ire propere, crimenque atroeiter deferre” 
[inform ruthlessly, without any feeling of pity at all for the de- 
linquent]. 

Et sub noctem cura :^cursat. ]¥ot, as understood? by 
Wordsworth, 

tho calm of night is po\i'crleBs^o*remove 
• these cares,*’ 

but her cares, hoicever they may have been dissipated by the light and 
cit^effulness of the day, return (as usually happens with persons 
whose minds are uneasy) icith the darkness and stillness of return^ 
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mg mght^ and prevent her from ^leejnng. Compare Epigr. Me- 
lagri , Pal 7. 19 ij : 

Axpis, ffiav avrarrifia iroBuv, irapafivBioy vnvov, 

.... KpeK€ fioi ri iroBtiyov .... 


as /AC voyay pvaaio vayaypviryoto fji€pifiyns 

[from the care (viz., the eare of love) which keeps me from sleep- 
ing)']. Ovid, Met. 8. 81 : 

“ taliii (licenti, eiirariim maxima nutrix 
11 ox iutervciiil.” 

SU. 10. 331 : 

ed mens invigilat cuiis, noetii>quo quietom 
erro neqiiit,” 

Val. Place. 1. 320 : 

“ quos ifiiii monte dies, quam sacva insomnia euris 
prospicio.” 

Val. Place. 3. 302 : 

C 

at non inde dies, noqne iam magis asporn cuns 
nox i^Iinyas taida cttesoiiim ab imagine solvit.” 

c 

A"al. Elacc. 7. 3 : 

* ‘ noxque ruit, Soli voniens non mitis amanti. 
ergo nbi, cunetatia rxtremo in limine plantis, 
contigit aegra toros, ct mens incensa tonebris, 
vciterc! time varios iier longa insomnia qiiestus, 
n(?c percat quo scire modo.” 

And above all, Virgil himself, Aen. 4. ofi9 : 

“ at non infolix animi Phocni.'^sa, noc iinquani 
solvitur in soniiBos, oculisye aut pectoi'c noctera 
accipit : ingeminant curae.” 
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NAI’K ^lEAK VIRES ME A MAfiNA VOTENTI V SOLUS 
NATE PATKIS SUMMl QUI TELA TYPIIOIA TEMNIS 
Al) TE CONEUGIO ET SUPULEX Tl^A XUMINA POSCO 

VAM. lECT. 

punvL POTEXTiA • SOLUS 1 Vat, 111 Serv. (ccl. Tiion) ; Domit. ; Junta; O. 
Fabrieiiis ; Bask. ; 1). Heins. ; Bum. ; Hejiie ; Jalm ; Tliiel ; Haetv 
kermaiiii. 

innwt, POTEXTIA SOLUS • 11 Gud. 70. Ill P. Manut. ; N. Heins. (1071, 
1670, 17(H); Philippe; Wagn. (1802, 1840, 1801); Fork.; Lad.; 
Haupt; llibb.; Coningt. ; Voss ; Siipfle. 

“Solus xate, patris, summi, &c. Sunt qui ita clistiiigiuiut, mea 
MAC iXA POTEXTIA SOLUS, sed tiinc possent quuin melior ratio non 
oecTirreret. Idcirco enim positum est soi.us xate patris summi 
QUI TELA 'I'ypiiota TEMNIS, ut osteiideretur facile esse, quod 
Venus effici cupieLat : qui enimpotuit fulmen lovis contenwiere, 
et quibus Typhoeus exarsit, faoilius potiiit mentem femiiuio 
possidere,’’ Donatus. “Solus, xate^ k c., solus (pii lovis coii- 
tomnis fulmiua, quae diis ceteris soleiit esse ten’ori,’^ Servius 
(ed. Lion). The two opinions whieli divided commentators on 
this passage in the time of Donatus, and no doubt long befoi 
the time of Donatus, have continued, as the above-quoted Var, 
Lcctt, sJiow, to diiide commentators down to the i)resent time. 
For the following reasons I take j)art with Donatus, and assign 
soj.us not to what goes before, but to what follows : ( 1 ), be(^ause 
Cupid was not solus the magxa potexti a of Venus (wlio liad also 
the magiia potentia of her beauty, and the magna poten- 
,tia oilier cae st us), but wtis “solus qui temnebat (4 be- 
cause the pause after sours renders the verses tame and mono- 
tonous, while the pause before solus renders tliem energetic, 
and by varying their cadence distinguishes them from eacli 
other; ( 8 ), because the same Venus addresses the same Cupid, 
with the same “mea potentia” without any “solus,” Ovid, il/c/. 
5 . M : 

. . . “ natiiniquc amploxa volucrem, 

‘ armn maniiBque meae, iqea, nato, potentia,’ dixit.” 
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If I do not adduce as a fourth argument the point by which 
SOLUS is separated from i*otk:^tia, both in the Vaticaji Frag- 
ment and the Medicean (Bottari ; Foggini; Schulz ap. Wagn., 
ed. Heyn., vol, 5, p. 24), it is because 1 attach no particle of 
weight to the punctuation either of those or an^ other Virgilian 
MSS. ; and even if I did, I consider my case as suHiciently proved 
withoTit such assistance. It was no doubt the semicolon after 
soJAis, in the Gud. 70, which misled N. Heinsius to remove the 
comma from uotkntia and place it after son s. There would, 
I think, be not merely a short, but a long pause, a semicolon, 
at POTEXTiA, the thoiiglit breaking off there, ond a new thought, 
a (‘limax of the preceding, commencing with solits : Thou who 
art not niojrhf mi/ f/rcat potcnei/y hut who alom^ of the whole worhly 
contemneHt the weapons of the Hiuiulerer, 

Solus, xate, patris st^mmi qui 'j ela typhoia tkmnis. Com- 
pare (ap. Wernsdorf.) Beposian. Convuh. Mart, et Veneris, .9;^ ; 

. . . “ lactarc, CiipiMo, 

tcrrilnlcm <Uvuin [Martem] tuo tiolo nnmine victiim/* 

Stat. Theh, 3. (Mars addressing Venus) : 

* . . . “ mli (;ui taut a polostas 

divoruiiiquc homiiiiinique meis oecun'ere tclis 
iiupunc, et media qimmvis in caede frcnientes 
hos adsistoro equos, hiinc ensem avellcro dextra.” 

Mosch. Europ. 7o (of Jupiter) : 

. . . avmcrrounv vwo9fin0€i5 fie\€€ff(ri 

KvTTpiBos 71 PLOW 7! Buyarai KM Zrfva Baficurvai, 

— all which examples confirm the junction of somjs in our text 
with TEMNis ; while the* two following passages, in neither of 
wliich is there any solus, confirm the separation of the same 
word from xate mea maona potencia, viz., Statius, SUr. 1. 2. 
137 (the same Venus to the same Cupid) : 

. • • tu, mca summa potestas, 
nate ^ 

Stat. Theh. 3. 15. (a mother addressing the bodies of her two 
sons who had been killed in battle) : 

• • • ** vosne, ilia potentia matris 
[ye in whom I ^cas so strong, so powerful]. 
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We may add that Propert. 2. 1. 65 : 

)c si quis vitiiim potent mihi demcro, xohfs 
Taiitiilea potent tradei-c poma manu,** 

affords an example of solus at the end of the line, similarly 
separated by a ptfuse from the preceding context, and in similar 
close connexion with the following line. 

Natk meaf: vires, &c. Compare Venus’s similar persuasion 
of Cupid to wound Medea with the love of Jason, Apollon. 
Ithod. 3. 131 : cc S’ ays /uoi Trpo^poir, &c. 

Qiri TET.A TYPTioiA TKMMs. See in Grorius, Man. Flovmf. 
tom. 2 , tab. 16, fig. 1 , a representation, taken from 9 gem, of 
Cupid breaking Jupiter’s thunderbolts across his knee. 

Tua NUMIXA POSCO. Not thi/ (jodhivd or dicinityf but t/nf 
H(df-orifjinafi)Hj will and ploanurOy that part of the sentient think- 
ing being which grants or refuses, and to which especially 
prayer is always addressed. See Rem. on ‘‘ quo numine laeso,” 
verse 12, and on “ numen Iimonis,” verse 52 and comj)aro 
8 . 382, ^‘sanctum mihi numen,” where Venus supplicated (he 
sanctum numen ” of her husband, just p in our text^she sup- 
plicates the XUMINA of her son — in both cases wanting to obttiiii 
something, and therefore in both eases addressing herself spe- 
cially to the assenting and offending faculty, the numen, of 
the person addressed. See Rem. on 8 . 382. 


672. 

lAcrrETUR onus iunonis#iniqi'ae 


‘ VAli. lt:CT. 

lACTETUK 1 Vat (lACTAKTUR), Kccond A crossed out ; the Q a, m. ft. .• 
Omnia prorsus cxemplaria manu scripta,* quae hactenus legL^im, scrip* 
turn ostcndttttt tac'CETURquib. Iactetu ft vero libenter legerim , nam |)en- 
timcmcroos locus omnino commiuiis cst,” Picrius. 11 /:i. Ill Ven. 
1470; Bresc. ; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1670, 1671, 1676, 1701); 
Pliilippc ; Hejne ; Haupt ; llibb. ; Coniugt. ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Dorph. ; 
Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861) ; Thiel. 
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lACTKTi’KQUE I Bom,^ Med, 11 -JJ ; cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Nonius 
(“ Vaeat que,’* Scrvius) ; Pr, ; P. Manut. 

0 Ver., Pal, Si. Gall 


ixiQT'AK 1 Rom„ Med. Ill P. Manut. ; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 

Ileyne ; Waket*. ; VN'agu. (1832, 1841, 1861) ; Haiipt. 

ACKiiBAE 1 Vat. (ACERBAPi erased, and ixrQUAE written on margfin hy a 

IN'Ol’AE^ 

later liand), Pal (AtJPlkBAE, alteration very ancient) ; I'ierius : In 
Longolairdie*) legerc est acekbae.” Ill Ribbeck. 

0 Ver., St. Gall 


Those Avlio reject tlie que of this passage on the ground 
that it mars both the sense and tlie grammar, and is of no 
use except to the measui’e, are bound to ngect the “ qiie ” of 
0. 44G : 


“ PlntelluH vires in vontnm effudit, ot iiltro 

il)S(‘ gravis gravitcr^//r ad terram ])ondcre vasto 
eoneidit 


of 10. 313: 


. fc . “ hnic gbulio i)cr2/ffi aorca suta, 
per tiiiiicani s((U{ilrnteiii auro, latus baniit apcitum;” 


of 11. 1(59: 


‘‘ ipiiii ego non alio digner t(? f 11001*0, Palin, 

<juain pins' Aen«;us, et quani magni Phryges, el (piani 
'l’yn’lu;ni<7/<r duces, TjnTheniim excreitus onniis,” 

Avhich no less mars both the sense and the grammar, and is of 
use only to the measure. In favour of iactetur, liowever, it 
is only fair to adduce Gaorrj, 76^ ‘‘ ingreditiir ; ” and Aeu. 
/^. ^^22^ “ alloquitur ; ■ ’ and 5.284, “datur;” all quoted by 
Eitbeck. Also the “que” of (>. 254, found (see Rihheck) iii 
almost all the codi(>es. Can it he^that there was a que which 
performed the office of a mere eke ? 
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074-686. 

IIUNC POSSIT 


VAJi. LECT, 

urxc I R(mu, Me l. Ill 11. Stopli. ; P. Mannt. ; D. Hoiiis. ; N. Heins. 

(1670); Hanpt; Tleyno; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1810, 1861). 

Jfrxc I Vat. (II written a. m. .v.over a eaneollcfl X) ; Picrius (‘‘ In eodd. ple- 
risqne anti(iuioribii.s xtrxc Ic^^itur, (piod niinime displicet ”). Ill Donat. ; 
Wakcf. ; llibb. ; Coninf^t. 

0 Ver,^ St, Gall, 


HirXC PIIOKXISSA TKXET DIDO BL.-VXDISQUE MOHATUIl VOCIJUN, 

Compare Horn. Od. 1. 6G (of Calypso) : 

aici $6 iJLOtXtucoiffi Kai atfivMoiin Koyoitriv 
OeXyn, orrtas Idojcris cviXuifferai. 

l;^laut. MostcL 2. 1. (ed. Weise) : ’ 

“ liei iiiihi, qiiain, istacc blaada diebi quo oyoiiTant, inadco metu I ” 

Ovid, Art. Amat. 1. 70d : 

... .. “ ijitid blaiida vof(* morans 
aiu toreiu stupii, Deidainiu, tui ’r” 

luNONiA nospiTiA, Coniiigton cites as parallel “Aeneia 
liospitia,” 10. 494. Incorrectly, h;.\()nia hospitia being the 
hospitality shown i// Juno, whereas “ Aeneia hospitia ” is tlio 
hospitality shown to Aon(?as — another e.xaiuple, if we liave not 
had examples enough already, of the capriciousness of language, 
and how unsafe it is to argue that the expression which has a 
<!(^rtain meaning in one phiiw must have the same meaning in 
another. A safer argument, perhap.s, would bo tbat the expres- 
sion which has a certain meaning in ene place has a different, 
possibjy even, as in the present iusAnce, a diametrically oppo- 
site meaning in another. See Item, on “ cingere flamma,” ne.xt 
V('rs<i but one. 

CisoKiiB Fi.AMMA ; oncvlopc irith Jtaino, i. e., Kcf on fiir. 
Venus uses metaphorically, and with refei-ence to her own flame. 
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/. the flame of love, desire, the very form of expression which 
is used literally, and with reference to real flame ; as iu^Flor. 2. 
6 : “ Alterum ferro, castra metantem ; alteram, quoin evasisset 
in turrim, cinvtum favibm oppresserunt,’’ /. in plain language, 
“ alterum, quiim evasisset in turrim, ignibus oppresserunt.’^ 
The force of cingere, no less in our text than in Floras, is 
encelojnngy mrroimdiny ou all niileft^ so that there is no possibility 
of escape. Compare 9. 153 : 

“luce xialaiii cortiim cst U/ni eireumdinr raiiros.*’ 

10.74: 

“iiulignum cst Jtalos Troiam circumdnreJirtminiH 
nasccnttMu’* 

[envelope^ the walls, envelope nascent Troy, with fire, i. p., fire 
the walls; exactly as in our text, envelope the queen with flame, 
inflame the queen, viz., wdth the flame of love, with desire]. 
That the flame spoken of is the flame of love appears, flrat, 
from the explicit information we have had already that it Avas 
tlie deliberate point of Venus to wflame Dido with a passion for 
Aeneas : * 

DONIKUl’B ri’llENTEM 

INCKNDAT AtEGIXAM, ATQUE OSSIMl'S IMPLICET IGNEM. 

siecoiidly, from the circumstance that the whole sequel of 
Venus’s address consists of instructions to Cupid how he is to 
aid her in the accomplishment of this — “ pace dictum sit turn 
deae turn poetae” — her nefarious purpose: kegius accitu 
. . . HUNC EGO SOPITUM . . . TU FACIEM n.LIUS . . . UT CUM TE 
. . . OCCULTUM INSPIRES KiXKM ,FALLASQUK VENKNO. AlaS I 

the unhaiiiiy queen, less fortimate than Lysidice, had no friendly 
prophet to warn her either against the plotting gods, or against 
the shaft, or against tlie conflagi’ation which was so soon to 
en^plope her, AnthoL Pal. 5. 12U (Epigr. of Philodemus) : 

a\\* riliri Boa ro^a Ptot BriyovS^iP Epuros, 

AvtriBucri. Kai wp ri/^croc oyKpv^iop. 

^€vywfi€Pj 9u<rtpifT€S, fi€\os owe 9 iri pfvpyi* 
pLoanis C 7 » fioyakus avruta wvpKaXiis. 

Thirdly, from the actual accomplishment of Venus’s purpose 
of thus ciiujendi wiihflamma her unfortunate prey : 

. . . “ ardcscitque tuendo 
Plioenissa, et paiiter pueio doniequo movetur.’ 
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** Yulnus alit venis et caeeo carpitur igni.*’ 

. . . ^^mpenso animum inflammavit amore.” 

. . . “ cst mollis flamma medullas 

intcrea, et taciturn vivit sub poctoro vulnus : 
urilur infelix Dido.” 

“ quam simul ac tali porseiisit peste teneri 
cara lovia coniux,” 

“ cgregiam voro laudcm ct spolia ampla refcrtis 
tuque pucrquo tuns” 

(referring directly to the scene from which our text is taken) ; 
and faintly, from a comparison with Silius, 13. 615 ; 

“ aatabat fecunda lovis Pomponia furto. 
namquc ubi cognovit Latio suvgcntia bclla 
Poenorum, Venus, iiisiditis anteire laborans 
Tunonis, fusa scnsim per pectora patrcm 
implicuit tlamma,” 

where in the same contention as in our text, between the same 
Venus and the same Juno, on behalf of the same respective 
proteges, the same Venus who in our text ‘‘ anteoapit dolis’^ 
and cingit flamma,’^ ^^anteit insidiisj’ dnd ‘^implicat flamma.’’ 
Compare Propert. 4. 4. 69 : 

** nam Vesta, Iliacae felix tutela favillae, 
culpam aUt et plures condit in ossa faces” 

(where “ condere in ossh faces” is the equivalent of cingkre 
FLAMMA, and where we have the same inspiration of the fire of 
love, and similarly by a deity). Theoor. fiiS : 

ft 

ejuL* aviaff€v' €ya S* eirt AtKfidi Ifatpyau 
€udu’ Acucet /aeya Kamy/pitratra 

KTi^aviyas aipBri, Kovde (nroSoy ti8o/i€s atrras, 
ovTta Toi KaiAcA^ts €yi ^\oyi <rapK afiaBvyoi. 

Sulpioii Argtim, in Aomid. Anthol. Lat. (ed. Meyer), 223. 19: 

** at rcgina gravi pectus succcnaia doloro 
ardct amoro viri, clausum v^ieratur amorom, 
dumquo capit, capitiu* ; sentit quos pracbuit igiics 
Aeneas.” 

Gazzetta Italia^ Aprile 25, 1876 : “ Noi abbiamo obbligp di 
vingpre col fnoco della liberty i confini dello stato papale, e spiu- 
gi^rvi dentro I’incendio.” 

IIENKT, AEEIDEA, VOL. 1. 


52 
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If we have flammis cincta ” in the very different and even 
opposite sense of armed with fire,” 12. 811 : 

. . . ^'‘Jtnmmls cincta sub ipsa 
stareni iieie tnihcremqiic inimica in proelia Toiicros,” 

it is only another sad proof of the imperfecti6n and confusion 
of language. See Eem. on “ lunonia hospitia,” 1. 675. 


678. 

NE QUO SK NUMINE MUTET 

Ne quo se numine mutet. Compare Aesohyl. Emnen. 660 : 

riKT€i J’o BpaffKuVy ri 5* avcp ^€uri 
€(rta(r€v cpvos, oiov [oiffiy Seliutz] firi Otos 

qui init ; ilia vero taiiquam liospita hospiti servat germen, ne ita recondi- 
tuiii d^us laodat]. 

t 

Aeseh. Suppl- 1015 (Chorus of Danaides speaking) : 

cjuijs 8’ oir&^as ovvcic’ tv Oaptrti, irartp, 
ti yap Ti firi Bthis fitfiovKtvrai vtovy 
ixyos TO vpoffBtv ov Btaarrpti^w ^ptvos 

[nisi oniiu a diis novi <piid consilii intervcuerit, priorcin animi tramitem non derc- 
linquam]. 

Numine, not deify y but divine idlly divine influence (see Item, 
on verse 12, “ quo numine”): therefore not by some (or any) 
deity, but by some divine influence, inspiration; /. e., by the will 
influence, inspiration of some deity. See Sil. 13. 316 : 

“ occe repcns tai;ito perciirrit poctora scnsu 
rcligio, ct saevaa coniponit ntmine mentes,” 

whdte “ numine ” is not the deity god personally, but the 
divine will, powder, influence, majesty of the god afterwards 
mentioned personally, verse 319 : 

. f “ subit intima coi’da 
poiiabens sonsim, mitis . 

and not mentioned by name until verse 326 : “ Pan love nyssus 
erat.” Nothing can be better than the effect of the “ numen” pre- 
ceding the actual presence of the “ deus,” and of the “ deus ” in its 
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turn preceding the actual ‘‘Pan.’’ It is one and not the least of 
i he thoifsand beauties oPa description, in which Silius vies with, 
tind is not left behind even by, the greatest efforts of his master. 
I^ity that Rome’s^ second Virgil lias not oftener put forth the 
great poetical powers manifested by tliis incomparable descrip- 
lion of the most pi(*turesque, the most playful and amusing of 
all gods, to enjoy which to the utmost, the reader should have 
first watched the motions of the mpraro among the rocks of the 
Itoman campagna, or the bosky niouiitains of the Abruzzi ; at 
least should have seen the statues, one on each side of the 
river god in the court f)f the Capitoline museum in Heme. 

Numixe. “ lunonio,” La Cerda. “ Ne machinatione dei ali- 
<uuus, lunonis, mutetur animus eius,” Wagner fl881). No, 
no ; the reflection of the mutare upon se, the sk mutet, 
shows that the change spoken of is not one to bo produced 
from the outside, but one arising from within, viz., from Dido’s 
own self -originating will and ideasure. (Compare verse 241,: 

“ quae to, gonitor, sontontia voitit 

wliere a similar change from within is^m^ant. Venus is afraid 
that Dido’s mind should change, that Dido should change her- 
self by some “numen” — self-originating will, pleasure, mind, in- 
tention, whim of her own ; no matter whether su(h change were 
brought about by the machinations of Juno, already alluded to 
or hy some other cause. 


682. 

MEA MAXIMA CURA 

^‘Otidsa haec, siquid sentio, et quae abesse malis,” Wagner 
(ed. Heyne). “ Wagner not unnaturally complains of the words 
as otiose here, the plot not being intended to benefit Ascanius in 
any way, except so far as he is served by any thing which serves 
Aeneas. It is possible, however, that the removal of Ascanius 

62 * 
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to Idalia may be meant to present itself to Venus as a natural 
outlet for her own affection, as well as in pursuance of ihe plot. 
Compare 10. 46-53, where the general thought is parallel. Tlie 
veiy obscurity with which this is indicated may be an inten- 
tional stroke in a speech from which eveiy tiling is excluded 
which does not bear on the one object of persuading Cupid. 
But on such matters it is easy to be over-subtle,’’ Conington. 
On the contrary, the usual fault of Virgilian commentators 
is not to be over-subtle, and see in the author’s words more than 
the author means, hut to be under-subtle, and not see even 
as much ^s the author means; and on this very occasion, 
no far are Conington, and Wagner, or even Servius, with 
his *‘Et‘ Aeneas cura est, sed Ascanius maxima (4. 275) 
*cui regnuni Italiae Eomaiiaquo tellus debentur;' et ubiqu(^ 
Ascanius maxima cura Veneris introducitur ut (10. 132) ‘ Veneris 
iustissima cura item (10. 50) ‘hunc tegere et diraevaleam sub- 
duce]jepugnae,’”froin being over-subtle, or seeing mih than 
the meaning, that there‘'is not one of tJiem v^ho has not missed 
the meaning altogether ; wo/, of course, that any one of them 
has translated the words irfcorrectly, or not as equivalent to ‘‘ my 
dearest love,” hnt that not one of ihe icholc three lias seen the 
necessity there is for some expression on A^enus’s part of affec- 
tion for the boy whom she is treating in so very unkind, so very 
stepmother-like manner, putting him to bed before the feasting 
and merry-making begin, expressly that he may be out of the 
way, and give no trouble : 

NE Ul-A SC'IHE DOLOS MEDirSVE OCCnaiKUE 1'OSSIT; 

and as soon as he is disposed of, passing her own son for him 
upon the company. I remember well when I was a youngster 
myself, how very ill I took this treafment of youiig Ascanius by 
his grandmamma ; but, until I was almost a septuagenarian, I 
as little perceived as either Servius, or AVagner, or Conington, 
that our author himself is conscious of it, and in the wordfe me a 
MAXIMA CURA makes, witli his usual tact and ability, such amende 
honorable for it as the case admits of. This amende, when I 
lead the passage now, reminds me of the tender tears our 
eriminal judge sheds when he is passing sentence of death on a 
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culprit, or the affectionate shake of the hand our hangman gives 
his victim when he has the noose secure round his neck, and is 
just going to draw the holt, and let him drop. 

Maxima cura, inasmuch as that which is most loved occa* 
sions the greatest; anxiety, vhs., to keep and preserve it. Com- 
pare Hor. Od. 1. 1/t. 7 : 


CatfiL 7 : 


iniper solioiiiim quae mild tacdiuni, 
Tiiinc (lo.8idcmun ewr/yque non Icvis, 
interfusa nitentOB 

vites acquora Cytdadas.” 


“ tuqu<% o inciiniiiL fura, Sexto, eiiraruiii, 
vale, Saldne.” 

The Greek suse fitoifiva^ KrjSev/naj /leXeStijua, and and the 

English care in the same manner. Compare Emip. Hec, 885 : 


at tcdS* aBf\<f>a T\ri<riov fiia tftkoyty 
Siacrri fifpi/j-va fivtrpit Kpv<p0riTov x^opi* 

Euripf Med. 73 : 

» 

Tpo^. Kairavr* laffap iraiSat e^aui^irat 
waarxoPTaSf ct km fiffrpi diatpofav ’ 

IlaiS. iraXaia KMvav Xcurcrat Krj0fv/iaray» 

Bid. 882 : 

V XPVf' p-^rtiyM ravSe ray /SovXfUftarwy, 

KM (v/i7repMy€ty km TrapetrrayM X^x^h 
yvjjLtpriv re Kridfvovffay riSt(r0M a’€0fy, 

Ibyci, Fragm. U (ed, Schneide^in) : 

EvpuaXe yXvKeay Xapiray 0a\ot 
KoXXiKO/uuy jufX€dij/na * 

“pulcliricomanim virginiim emu,'’ Schneidewin], Anacr. 

6..C: 

poSoy, w pfftffrroy ayOos, 

po0oy €iapos 

Piiulnr. Ohimp. 10. 02 [59] : 

v^Mffiv rc icap0*youn fitKiifia, 

Heliodor. Aetk. 3. 3 : tiv St to ptXtipa tpov, Qtaytvtic. Aris- 
topli. EccleHtazmac, 973 : 

a xpvffodM0aXToy tfioy . . 
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Aristaen. 2. 5 : HScoic fxaXa iirrapov fi^raKv ypatjtovtra* apa o 
v€oci Tovfiov] fisXrijuaf Sis/AwiiiAovivas jnov ; Shakes]). Comedy of 

ErrovHy 1. 1 : 

“my youngest boy, and yet my oldest tare.” 


G84. 

SOPITUM SOMNO 

“Unum ijuidem est sopor et somnits; sed modo sopitim irri- 
gatum intelliglmus,” Serv. (ed. Lion) ; followed by Thiol : 

Verstarkung des begriffs des verbums ; Mn tiefen schliimnior 
gebracht;’ wde cuSet vttpw bei Soph. OnL IL 65 f and by 
Conington : A similar pleonasm occurs in Ijueret. 4. 453 : 

. . • * cum suavi dodnxit membra soporo 
^ soiunus, et in sumina coiinis iacct omiic qiiietc.' ” * 

All en’oneously, and qonfounding somntis, sleep, "vvith sopor^ in- 
sensibility, whether produced by sleep, a blow, death, or what- 
ever other cause. Livy, 42. 15 : “ Tmn insidiatores exorti saxa 
duo ingentia devolvunt : quonim altero caput ictuin est regi, 
altero humerus sopitus;” and again (16): “Ad corpus regis 
primo amici, deinde satellites ac servi conciuTerunt, toUentes 
Bopitum vulnere ac nihil sentientem.” Livy, 1. 41 : “lubet bono 
animo esse, sopitum fuisse regem subito ictu. FeiTimi hand alt^ 
in corpus desceiidisse, iam ad se redisse.^’ 


686 . 

NE qi5a scire dolos 

Yenus proposes so to dispose of Ascanius, that it may beam- 
possible for him either knomngly or accidentally to interrupt her 
plot That this is the meaning is sufficiently evidenced : first, 
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By the disjunctive ve; secondly, by the word occurrere, indi- 
cating |,n accidental, not an intentional, intemiption; and, 
thirdly, by the no less necessity which existed, of preventing 
the real Ascanius from acckJmialhj appearing, than of heepimj 
him in ignorance what was going on. 


692. 

FALLASQUE VENENO 

Bellas repeats the idea contained in occultum, and is*empliatic ; 
the gist of Venus’s instructions to Cupid being, not merely to 
breathe the poisonous fire into Dido, but to do so semtlt/y so as 
not to be perceived even by Dido herself ; compare verse 722. 
The force of the expression eallas \kneno is therefore wot in 
VENENO, but in FALLAS, as has been well pointed out by Peerl- 
kamp : “ Arete iungenda sunt insfuie^ et fallas, i. e. dam in- 
spires tit non sentiat, XuOmv — non fallas [Didonem] veneno. 
Bed i 2 )se lateas dum ignem per venenum tiuim, et animani, et 
dona inspiras.” 


695-698. 

PLACIDAM PER MEMBRA QUIETEM 
IRRIGAT ET FOTUM GREMIO DEA TOLLIT IN ALTOS 
IDALIAE LUCOS UBIfMOLLIS AMARACUS ILLUM 
OI^LORIBUS ET DULCI ADSPIRANS COMPLECTITUR UMBRA 


Irrigat. Heyne is right, and Wunderlich wrong ; irrigare is 
not diiere per ^ but literally to water, to bedew with, as a gardener 
waters plants. Compare Aen. 5. 85Ji. ; also, Sil. 10. 365 (of 
Somnus composing Hannibal to sleep) : 
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. . . ** quatit inde soporas 
devcxo capiti pcnims, pctilisque quietum 
irrorat tangens lethaca tempora virga.” 

Theh. S. U3 : 

. . . “ illos post verbera fessos 
exceptamqiie hiemem comu perfudcrat omni * 

Soninus.*’ 

Ihid. 5. 196 (of the massacre of the Lemnian men) : 

. • . “ primae dcGresciint murmura noctis, 
oiun consanguinei mixtus caligine leti, 
rore madens Stygio, morituram amplectitur urbem 
Somnus, ct implacido [al, implicito] fundit gravia otia comu.*’ 

Ennius (Hesselius, p. 142) : 

cum somno scsc exsiccat Homana iuyontus.” 
c 

Stat. mb. 6. S5: 

** clara laborifcros caelo Tithonia curnis 
cxtulerat, vigilesque deae pallentis habenas, 
ot nox, et comu fugiebat Somnus inani.” 
c 

Epitom. Iliados, 121 : 

, . . ill© soporo 

coipus inundatum4em prostratus habebat,” 

and Fronto’s charming fable of the creation of sleep : “ Herba** 
ram quoque sucos, quibus corda hominam somnus sopiret, suis 
lupiter manibus temperavit. Seouiitatis et voluptatis herbae de 
caeli nemore adrectae, de Acherontis autem pratis leti herba 
petita. Eius leti guttam unam aspersisse minimam, quanta 
dis^nlantis laorima esse solet. * Hoe’ inquit, ‘ suoo soporem 
hominibusper ooulomm repagula inriga; cuncti, quibus inrigaris, 
ilico post procumbent, protmus viribus tuis immobiles iaoebunt,’ ” 
Fronto, defmis Akiensibm, Opera inedita Frontonis,” ab Ang. 
Maio* Mediol. 1815, tom. 1, p. 190. c 

The expression irrigare, as applied to deep, is peculiarly 
proper, because deep sleep* ^tually moistens, or bedews, the 
body; makes the skin soft and moist; whence our own< ex- 
pression “ dewy sleep,” and the corresponding Latin eii^ression 
irriguuB somnus; Pm. 5.56: * 

** hie saturirriguo mavult turgescere somno.” 
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Maoh less proper is the application of the term of Manilios to 
the diifmon of the divine spirit over the world, 2. 64 : 

. . . “ cum spiritws imus 

per cunctas habitct partce atque irriget orbom, 
omnif^pcrvolitans, corpusqiie animalo figuret,” 

where it is hard to say which of the two so incongruous figures 
“ irriget” and “ pervolitans” is least applicable to a spirit, i. e., 
an ethereal breath or influence, pervading matter. 

Amaractts, specially selected by the poet as sacred to Hymen. 
See Oatull. Nupt. JuUae et Manlii, v. (lege) 6 ; 

“ cingo [nciz. Hymen] tempora floribus 
suayeolentis amaraci.” 

“ Dolci = sweet-smelling,” Thornhill. 


701-702. 

CUM VENIT AUT.AEIS lAM SE AeGINA SUPERBIS 
AUREA COMPOSUIT SPONDA MEDIAMQUE LOCAVIT 

Aulaeis. — am not aware of any example of this word used in 
the sense assigned to it by Heyne, viz., that of vestes stra- 
gulae ; the two passives of Q. Curtius cited by lexicographers 
as examples of its use in this sense being really examples of its 
use in the sense of hangings. Neither is it likely that Yirgil was 
so poor in embellishments as to be under the necessity of putting 
vestes stragulae three times (viz., here and at vv.^643, 
712) in requisition, in ord6r to famish out one entertainment. 
AuiiAEA are the curtains hung over Dido’s in the form 
of a dais, or of the hangings of a piodem French bed : “ Ideo 
anteih etiam in domibus tendebantur aulaea, ut imitatio tento- 
riorom fieret,” Servius ; with which compare daud. Rapt. Pros. 
2. dSO : ** Pars aulaea tenent Pacat. Paneg. Theodos. Aug. 37: 

Quid poitas [referam] virentibus sertis coronatas P quid aulaeis 
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iindantes plateas, accensisque funalibus auotum diem P ” /. 
draperies hung out from the houses on poles as is the custom at 
present diuing festive solemnities. 

Dido’s seat was thus distinguished from that of the rest of 
the company, and the epitliet superbis, bordering a little on 
fustian as the epithet of a nfere coverlet of a seat, becomes 
appropriate. 

CoMPosuiT. — Settled hevf^elf in a becoming j)ositionj and ad^ 
jmted her dres8. Compare Plin. Epint, If, 11: “Idem, quum 
Graeco pallio amictus intrasset (carent enim togae iure, quibus 
aqua et igni interdictiim est), postquam composuit^ circum- 
spexitque ®habitum suum ; ” and (iuint. Curt. 11. 3. 1*56: 
“Leniter consurgendum ; turn in componenda toga paulliini 
est commorandura.” Sen. Nat, Quaed, 7, 30 : “ Si intramus 
templa compositi, si ad sacrificium accessuri vultum submittimus, 
togam adducimuSjsi in omne argumentum modestiae fingimur.” 
Ovid, Met, If. ol 7 : 

^ ncc tamcn auto adiit, etsi properabat adire, 

qiiam se composuit, qiiam circumspexit amictus, 
et finxit vultikm.'* 

Pint. Apophth, Philip, 19 (the slave to Philip of Macedon) : 

KaTwrspu) rtjv yXafivSa Trottjffor, a(TX»jjuov«c yop ovroi 
Ka0t)jucvo?. 

Sponda. — A chaivj seat, or sofa, furnished with a rail, or 
other support for the person, at the sides and back, in the 
manner of an arm-chair; Mart. 11. 56: “nudi sponda gra- 
bati.” Also, the boards at both sides, and head and foot, of a 
settle-bed, or crib, as Ovid, Met. 8, 655 : 

. . . in medio torus est dc mollibus ulvis, 

impositus lecto, sponda pedibusque salignis.” 

o 

Meuiam locavit. — “ Inter Aeneam etfalsumlulumin trioli- 
nio, aiunt,” Heyne, referring to La Cerda. • No — ^for (see next 
verse) Aeneas and his pwrtf^ had not yet arrived — ^but in the 
middle of the hall : i. e., in the middle of the company, so* as to 
have the company on both sides of her. Compare “Anlai 
medio,” Ae», 3, Soi. Horn. Od. 8. 65 : 

rw S*apa [Demodoco] TlQrropoos Biitct Bpouor oftyvpofiKoy 
9airv/iovotv. 
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Val. Flaco. 2. 846 : 

^ “ iam medio Aesonides, iam »e legina loT’avit.” 

Aen. 7. IC/J : 

. . . ‘‘ ot solio medius consedit uvifo.” 

Ovid, Mot. 7. 101 (of Aeetes) : 

“ conveniunt popnli saenim Mavortis in arviiiii, 
consistuntquo iugis. medio i*ex ipso resedit 
agminc purpurcus, sceptroque insignis eburnr).” 

Ovid, Fad. 3. 358 : 

“ ante sui popiiliis limiiia regis [Xumao] ados!, 
prodit et in solio medius consedit acerno : 
innumeri circa stantqiio silentciiio viri.” 

Ovid, Met. !2. 

. . . “ purpurea velatiis vesto sedobut 

in solio Phoebus, (daris lueento smaragdis. 
a doxtra laevaque Dios, et Mensis, ot Annus, 

Saoculaque, ct positae spatiis accpialibus Hoi*!U‘ : 

Vorquo novum stabat, cinetum florento corona : 
stabat Hilda Aestas, et spicoa scrta^crebal . 
stabat et Autiimnus, ealcatis sordidus uvis, 
ct glacialis llyenis, canos hirsuta capillos. 
indc loco medius, rerum novitato paventcin, 

Sol oculis iuvencm, quibus aspicit omnia, vidil.” 

Liv. 42. 58: ‘‘Medius omnium rex erat. Circa eum arfoma^ 
quod vocant, equitumque sacrae alae. Ante so statuit fundi- 
tores iaculatoresque.” Sidoii. Apollin. 5. 40 (of personified 
Rome) : 

“ ergo ut so mediam solio dedit, advolat omnis 
terra simul 

[where no persons are previously spoken of as present]. Georg. 
//. U36 : 

considit scopulo medius numerumque recenset” 

(not in the middle of thft oliif, but in the midst of the lierd). 
Ovid, Met, 10. 1U3 (of Orpheus) : 

. • . inquc ferarum 

concilio medius, turba volucnimque sedebat.” 

Ooripp. Justin. Minor. 4. Ilk : 

» 

“ oedibus in magnis miro constructa paratu 
exstabat sedes, auro gemmisque superba, 
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hanc prius in media, quam sol procederet, aula, 
aur^tis gradibus sacrisquo tapctibus altani, 
conscendit princeps trabea siiccinctus avita.’* 

Ibid. 3. lUl : 


atiia praolargis exstant altissima tectis, 

Hole metallorum splendentia mira paratu, 
ct facie plus mira loci cultuque suporba ; 
nobilitat modios sedes Augusta pcnates, 
q uatuor eximiis cii'cumyallata columnis ; 
quas super ex liqmdo praefulgens cymbiiis aiiro 
iminodico, simulans convexi climata caeli, 
immortole caput soliumque sedentis obumbrans 
ornaiiim gemmis, auroque osti*oque siiperbum, 

^uatuor in sese nexos cuiTaverat arcus.” 

At the wedding feast of Peleus and Thetis (Catull. 64. 47), the 
seat, “ ptfivinar,” of Thetis is placed in the middle of the hall : 

pulvinar vein ilivae genialo locatiir 
scdibiis in nicdiis.” 


CoMPOSTjiT . . . Lot'AviT. — ^As usual in Virgil’s sen- 

tences, the first placed verb comes last in the order of time : 
mediam looavit, et sese oomposuit. Compare 5. 316 : 


2. 230 : 
6. 567 : 


. f . signoque repento 

corripiunt spatia auJito, limcnque relinquunt.” 

, . . sacrum qui cuspide robur 

lacseiit, et tcrgo scelcratum intorscrit hastam.” 

“ castigatque auditque dolos” . . • 


On the contrary, in Ovid, Met. 13. 780: 


“ hue fenis adscendit Cyclops mediusque resedit : 
lanigerae pccudes, nullo ducente, secutao,” 


medius can only he on the middle of the hill. 

Auiaeis suFERBis. Aulaea sunt vestes stragulae, spondao 
et toro inieotae,” Heyne. To repeat^ (1), I find no example of 
the word used in this sense, the examples adduced in the lexi- 
cons being either taken f^p this place or from places where 
the word is used in the sense of hangings. (9). Because in'this 
case “toris piotis” (t. 712) had been only a repetition of the 
same or at least a very similar picture. (8). Because the epithet 
SUFERBIS, very proper to denote the grand appearance of the 
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whole hall^ hung with scarlet cloths, is mere fustian applied to 
the GOY^r of a sofa. ( 4 ). Because the custom of hanging the 
inside walls of churches, concert rooms, and other public build- 
ings, and even the outsides of common houses on festival days, 
with splendid oAiamented cloths, is general in Italy up to the 
present time; but such cloths are never spread upon sofas. 
This interpretation being adopted, we have first the general 
picture, aulaeis kegina supekbis, of the splendidly hung liall 
and Dido ; then the particularity, in sponda and media. 


03-708. 

DANT FAMULI MANIHUS LYMPIIAS CERKREMQUK OAXISTRIS 
EXPEDIUNT TONSISQUK FERUNT MANTILIA VILLLS 
QUINQUAGIXTA IXTUS FAMULI QUI^US ORDINE LONC.’O 
CURA PENUM STRUERE ET FLAMMIS ADOLERE PENATES 

Cereremotfe canistrts EXPEDIUNT. “Pane e canistris de- 
prompto et apposito,’’ Heyne, Wagner. No ; exactly the con- 
trary : fill uith bread the bread canisters, the empty canisters 
which stood on the table to receive the bread ; or, fill the hrvml 
can inf era and set them on the table. 

Expediunt: serce the bread to the table ox compant/y canis- 
’ruis, with the eanisters or by means of the canisters; distribute the 
bread on the table by means of eanistnay as Aen. S. IrSl ; 

“ viscera tosta feniiit tauroriim, oneraiit<iuo eunistris 
tlouii laboratae Baceliuni(|iic 

where onerant canistris” is fill the canisters, as “ cadis onera- 
rat,” 1. 199, ifh filled the casks. CW[^iare Iloin. Od. 1 . 1 .^ 7 : 

(TITOV St Sfluat iraptvrivtov tv Kavtoiortv 

[‘‘ paiicni aiiteiii ancillac accumiilabant in cauibtris’’] ; 

Tl 8 ’ trtpri irpoieaLpoiBt $poy»v triraivt rpawt^as 
apyvptas, tm St (r(f>i riSti Kovtta, 
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the Kaveniaiv and Kama of which passages are precisely the 
canistris of Virgil. “Canistris sunt Graeca kovow^^ (jin some 
editions icai/£oi;l, Varro, de Ling. Lat. o. '^5 (ed. Sprengel). 
Oonijiare also Val. Flacc. 1. 253 : 

* . . . exta miillstri 

ivipta .sinnil voribus, L*orcremij[UC tlcderc canistris.*’ 

Statius, Sih\ 1. 0. dl : 

“ hi panaria cantlidasqiic inappas 
.siibvcctant, cpulusquc lautioi*e8.’* 

iStat. Theb. 1. (in an account of a banquet which is plainly 
modelled after Dido’s) : 

‘ liis labor iiiscrto tori'orc cxsanguia fcrro 
>-iscera cacsarum pccudiim, his ciimulare canistris 
pcrdoniitam saxo cci*crem.’* 

Sil. r. 179 : 

. . . . “ opes festas, piiris nunc poma canistris 

coiuposiiit, nunc imguis citus extulit hoilis 
rorantes humore dapes.’* 

Additional reason why tlie structure is not c canisfrls but cum 
vanktris is to be foundoin the shape of canistra themselves, 
which were not deep, nor adapted for storing viands in, but 
shallow (adapted for being laid on the table, and holding 
viands in such a way as to be easily got at by the hands of 
the guests sitting at the table), and more or less resembling our 
trays, salvers, or coasters ; Ovid, Met. 8. 075 : 

. . • “ rt in patnliH mlolentia mala ranistiis.’ 

Ovid, Fmt. il. 050 : 

8tat jmer, ct minibus lata.namatra tenet.” 

33arberi, Bizion. Ital. Franc.j in voce ^Uwieatro” : “Canestro, 
spezie di paniere^ per lo i)iu di vhnini, c/te ha h sponde poco 
rUevate^ 

Exvejuunt : arrange y da^ in order y disjwse upon the table. 
Exactly as Ovid, Art. Am. 1, : 

** iiiBtitor ad doniinam veniet discinctus cmaccm, 
e 22 )Gdiet merccs.tcque sedentc suas.’* 
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CENTUM ALIAE TOTIDEMQUE PARES AETATE MINISTRI 
QUI DAPIBUS MENSAS ONERANT ET POCULA PONUNT 

VAR, ZRCT. 

i.oxGO 1 Horn . , Med, ‘ * In pluribus ex vetustis cxemplaribus longo liabetur. 
Est et ubi longam legaa,” Pierius. II g-J; cod. Canon. (Butler).* 
Ill Donat. ; Serv.; Pr. ; Ycd., 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mod.; Mil., 
1475, 1492 ; Bresc. ; Picrius; P. Mamit. ; K. Heins. (1670, 1671, 1676, 
1704) ; Phil. ; Heyne ; Wakef. ; Pott. ♦ 

3.0NGAM II III H. Heins. ; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861) : Haunt : Ilibb. 

0 Vdt.j Vci\, SL Gall, 

VAR. IRCT. 

ONKUAKT . . . PONUNT I liom,, St, Gall, “In Bom. codiec etplerisq^uc uliis 
pervetustis legcre est utruniqiie verbum indicandi mode, numercvetiam 
variato; dawbus onkrant mensas et pocula ponunt, quod ncscio 
quid i)icturatius habet, quum res ipsa ita gcri videatur,” Piorius. 
II -/V* Princ. ; Mod. ; Hcjme ; Wakcf . ; Dorph. 

ONKitENT I Pal, (the rest of verse wanting, the loaf having been torn). 
ONKRENT . . . PONANT I 3fed. II J Ill Yen. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475 
(Jenson); Milan, 1475, 1492; Bresc.; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. 
Heins. (1670, 1671, 1676, 1704); Philippe; Wagu. (1832, 1841, 1861); 
Haupt. 

ON Kit ANT . . . PON ANT II W- 
ONEllENT . . . PONENT II tjV* 

0 Vat,, Ver. 

Penum. The meats, the ^eatables. Compare Cicer. de Sened, 
16, 56: “ Assiduique domini referta cella vinaria, olearia, et 
penuaria est where the meat oi^f&od-cellar, /. e, the cellar in 
wliicli eatables properly so-called were kept, the larder, is 
expressly distinguished from the wine-cellar and the oil-cellar. 

n 

* 1 have been informed by Mr. Butler himself, that lonoam is an error in the 
Ptteriptio Qfdicis, and that the MS. actually reads lonuo. 
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Pabes aetate ministei. — It is neither indifferently nor 
accidentally that Virgil assigns to Dido a number of ai^endants 
all of one age. It appears from the following passage of Tacitus, 
Anmh 15, 6*9, that etiquette did not permit persons of private 
rank to be waited on by such attendauts : “lubetque praeveniro 
conatus consulis; occuparevelut areemeius ; opprimere deleotam 
iuventutem; quia Vestinus imminentes foro aedes, decoraque 
servitia et pari aetate habebat.” Compare Apoll. Ehod. 3. 
838 (of the attendants of Medea) : 

jccfcAcro e^jLpiirokOKriu, at ot HvoKuiBtKa iracrat 
cy fTpoSofM 0a\a/j.oio BvwSeos t)v\t(byro, 

7j\tK€ff ouiTM \€KTpa <fvv co^Bpaffi iTopirvvovffai. 


713-715. 

MIRANTUR DOXA AENEAE MIRAXTUR lULUM 
FLAGRANTESQIJE.J)EI VULTUS SIMULATAQUE VERBA 
PALLAMQUE ET PICTUM CROCEO VELAMEN ACANTIIO 

“ Verus verborum ordo erat ; miraxtur doxa Aexeae, pallam, 
&c. ; sed turbatarerum compositio significat, TyriosmodohaeCy niodo 
iUum^miratosesHe” (1861). That is to say : the returning 

back of the author in the words PAU^AMorE et pictum crockq 
velamex acaxtho, from lulus and the looks and words of lulus 
to the DOXA aexeae, signifies that the Trojans after admiring the 
gifts of Aeneas, and. the Jooks and words of lulus, admire de 
noro the gifts of Aeneas, and then again de novo the looks and 
words of lulus. The strictui’e is incorrect. Pallamque et 
PICTUM CROCEO VELAMEX AfrAXfHo is nothing more than a speci- 
fication of what was admired in lulus. Both specifications are 
added for the purpose of placing before the reader a richer and 
more interesting picture, the precise and definite, in place of the 
vague and general. Tlie uiiusual “ ordo verborum’^ to which 
Wagner has first drawn the reader’s attention and then so in- 
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felicitously accounted for it, has no effect whatever on the sense, 
which remains the same whether each specification is placed in 
immediate apposition with its own general, or whether one speci- 
fication is separated from its general by the interposition of the 
other specificatioh and the other general. It being our author’s 
usual habit to place the general fii^st, and then the specification, 
it need excite no surprise that, having on the present occasion 
to deal with two generals and two specifications, he has preferred 
to place the two generals together in front, and the two specifi- 
cations together in the rear. Such arrangement is but an ex- 
tension of his principle of general before particular ; and if it bo 
a departure from the verus ordo” is a laudable departure, inas- 
much as it is a departure at the same time from auctioneer’s 
catalogue, and rate-collector's schedule. 

Tlagrax rKS, jimhedy as we say, u not only red with blood, 
but red and glowing — a proper epithet for tlie face of a not 
merely god, and god of passion, but young god, and therefore 
not cooled or dimmed by age; Amfnian. 26. 6 (of Gratiaii 
when nine years old) : ‘‘ pueri, queni oouloriira flagrantior lux 
commendabat, vultusque et reliqui corporis iucimdissimus nitor.'’ 
Compare Sil. 1. 12 j : 

• • . “ idcoqno lacu» flugraiitcs sanguine cen\o ; ’’ 

not merely red^ but glowing with the hot fresh blood. 


716-718. 

PllAECIPUK INFELIX PESTI DEVOTA FUTUllAK 

> • 

EXPLERl MENTEM KEQUIT ARDESCITQUE TUEXDO 
PHOENl.SSA 


“ Praecipue INFELIX, propter casum futurum,” Servius (Lion). 

Mirantur reliqui Ascanium et dona, una praecipue Dido 
nequit,” &c.. La Cerda. Servius is undoubtedly wrong, Ijr 
C erda right. See Bern, on 1. 224. 

HENRY, AENlilDBA, YOU I. 
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Expleei NKtiUiT, ARDEsciTQUE TDENDO. Compare Eurip. 
Ion, m : 

. . . ovToi troy i3\cir«y €fMrt/Air\a/iat 

vpoffwirov, 8* tyevofiriv yvw^,r\5 


719 - 723 . 

ILLE ITBI COMPLEXU AENEAE COLLOQUE PEPENDIT 
ET MAGNUM FALSI IMPLEVIT GENITOllIS AMOREM 
REGiNAM PETIT HAEC OCULIS HAEC PECTORE TOTO 
HAl^ET ET INTERDUM GREMIO FOVET INSCIA DIDO 
INSIDEAT QUANTUS MISERAE DEUS 

Both Servius and Peerlkarap understand amorem gknitoris to 
be tlie^ love of the feigned Ascanius for Aeneas — “ Magnum : 
ardtnun, difficile est onim imitari verum filii affectum/^ Servius. 
‘‘ Ego non video, quid.^f/«.s' amorem jKitm yelerj/a implet 

aliud significare possit, se erga patrem ita gerit^ ut ad 

amorem et pietatem rdhil desif,^^ Peerlkamp. The mistake is 
gross. The feigned Ascanius, not being the son of Aeneas, had 
no love, no pietas for Aeneas ; he thought of nothing else than 
doing liis mother’s will, and cheating Aeneas and Dido. On 
tlie contrary, Aeneas loved the feigned Ascanius Avith all a 
father’s love, believing him to be his son. Genitoris amorem, 
therefore, is not the love of the feigned Ascanius for Aeneas, 
but the love of Aeneas, the'decoived father, for the feigned son. 
This feigned son treats both the deceived son and Dido in the 
same way : received the embraces of tlie father first, and having 
gratified the affection of the father (implevit amorem) proceeds 
to play the same game tow^ds Dido(REGiNAM petit), who 
fondles him as Aeneas had fondled, only with still greater pas- 
sion: HAEC OCULIS, HAEC. PECTORE TOTO HAERET, ET INTERDUM 


GREMIO FOVET. 
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HAEC OCULIS HAEC PECTORE TOTO 
HAERET ET INTERDUM GREMIO FOVET INSCIA DIDO 
TXSTDEAT QUANTUS MISERAE DEUS 


“ That the word dtdo, after regixam and haec, is clumsy, and 
liath a bad effect, will be acknowledged I believe by every poet. 
I should rather thus : ‘ inscia quantus, insideat quan^us miserae 
deus,’” Jortin, PhlloL Tracts. On the contrary, the insertion 
of Dido’s name in this position not only gives additional pathos 
to the passage, but is according to Virgil’s manner. See Aen. 

1. m : 

. . . “ <lonec i*ogina saccrdos 
Karte gravis geminam partu clabit Ilia proloni.” 

Ibid. 7. 19: 


** quos hominum cx facio dea saeva potontibus horbis 
inducrat Circe in vullus ac tergq fetarum.’* 


Aho, Am. 1. 500 and G95; UOS ; also the separation of 
^‘Delius” from ‘‘Apollo” {Aen. S. 162) \ of “Ithacus” from 
“ Ulysses” (3. 628) ; of “ Saturnia” from “lovis coniux” (4. 91) ; 
nnd of “dens” from “ Somnus” (5. 841) ; and the junction of 
the separated appellatives with separate verbs. The proposed 
repetition of quantus would have only operated to withdraw 
the attention from the principal personage, for the purpose of 
fixing it on one which performs only a secondary part. 

Akin to this criticism of the learned Jorlj\3 on inscia dido 
is that of Steevens, the celebrated editor of Slijkespeare, orrAetu 
1. U15 : 

“ at V onns obscuro gradientoa aijro sepsit ; . 

et inulto.ncbulae circum dea^ifiidit amictu:” 

“ Had Virgil lived to have revised his Aeneid, he would hardly 
Iiave permitted both of these lines to have remained in his text. 
The awkward repetition of the nominative case in the second of 
them seems to decide very strongly against it” (Steevens’s 
Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet ^ act 1, sc. 1, note). Hard, indeed, 

53 * 
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is the destiny of authors ! transcendent excellence, clearness, and 
beauty of style are as surely accounted awkwardness, clunfsiness, 
and error by the judges who sit on our critical bench, as, two 
centuries ago, superior physical knowledge, or even singular 
blamelessness of life, was received in our criminal courts as 
proof incontrovertible of communication with the father of evil ! 

Haec ociTLis HAEc PECTOKE TOTO HAERET. Compare Val. 
Flacc. 6. 672 : 

. . . “ non ilia levi tiirbata nietallo, 

scd fucibiis, sed mole dei, quern pector‘' 
iam tenet.” 

Quantus deus. See Vah Place., just quoted : “ mole dei.’" 

Inscia © 11)0 iNsiDKAT quantus miskrae i)eus. As Theocr. 
Idyll. 23. U: 

KovK TiiBri rov ns tip Ocos. ^ 

Insideat. Not, literally and physically, sits on her, i, e. on 
her lap, but, figuratively, on her morally with his whole 

iceight, incumbit, in tlie figurative sense of that word. Com- 
pare Aeschyl. Suppl. (Danaides speaking of the people of 
Argos who have just decided in their favour) : 

w^opvrai y iK^ras Aios, voifAPUp ravV a/x^yaprov 

Slop tmSo/xfpoi irpoKTopa re (Tkovop 
Sv<nro\(ixrirop, op ovns op Sofios €xoi 
€Tr opoipQip fxiaipopra* fiapvs S' €^t(€i. 

The figure is given at full length and with all the particulars 
in Epigr. Pauli Silentiarii, Anthol. Pal. 5, 268 : 

fiTiKOTi rif TTij^cic iro0ov iSeXos. ioSoktip yap 
c(s €fi^'Xafipos Epctfs e(cicei'(»(rci^ o\riP, 
fiTI TTTtpv^wp rpofxfol ns €Tnj\uo'iP'^€^OTt yap fioi 
fvipas ffreppois sriKpop ovti^o iroSa, 
a<rre/A0i^, aSopriros %Pt(€rat, ovS€ fxorttrrTi, 
fis €fJL€ (rv(uyiriP Kup€fi€POs Trrtpvywp, 
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726-731. 

RESIDES ANIMOS DESUETAQUE CORDA 
POSTQUAM PRIMA QUIES EPU1.IS MENSAEQUE REMOTAE 
CRATKRAS MAGNOS STATUUNT ET VINA CORONANT 
PIT STREPITUS TECTIS VOCEMQUE PER AMPLA VOLUTANT 
ATRIA DEPENDENT I.YCHNI LAQUEARIBirS AUREIS 
INCENSI ET NOCTEM PLAMMLS FUNALIA VINCl^XT 


IIesides, “pigros, ad amandum inertes,” Servius. This is 
neither a sufficiently accurate definition of re sides *nor a suffi- 
ciently accurate description of the state of Dido’s mind. Kes ides 
properly expresses that state of inaction and disinclination to 
act which is the temporary result of previous action ; the fatigued 
and resting state, rather than the, jjroperly speaking, Iqi^y and 
indolent. This is shown, first, by its ?v, indicating a return to 
that state of inaction which had been abandoned some time pre- 
viously for the state of activity ; and secondly, by the almost 
invariable reference of tlie context in which it is found to that 
previous active state : a reference in the present instance con- 
tained in the word desueta, refemng back, no less plainly than 
RESIDES itself, to those previous loves of Dido which had left her 
mind in its relaxed and resting state ; unstrung, as it were, like 
the bow which has been much used, and has not yet recovered 
its elasticity. Compare 6. 813 : 

. , . “ cui dcimlft suhibit 

otia qui niinpet patriae movebit’ 

Tulliis in arma firos, et iam (Usaeta triuSiphis 
agniina,’’ 

where “ resides’’ — again renderec^ ty Servius, “ pigros, t)tiosos, 
niffiium sedentes” — again expresses only that sort of indolence 
and disinclination to action which follows previous fatigue ; in 
this case, the fatigue of their warlike exertions under Bomulus, 
exertions to which there is an additional reference in the ^rd 
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“ desueta” ctubjoined to it, here also as in our text. Com];)are 
also 7. 691 : 

“ at Measapiis 

iaitipridcm wsUhn populous. dvHuetaiiiLQ bello 
aguiina in anna vocat subito fornimquc retractat,’* 

where there is the same reference to previous action, not only in 
‘‘resides’* itself, but in the same “desueta^^ here added to it for 
the third time, and in the if possible still more strongly signi- 
ficant “ ferrumque retraetat.” Also, Ovid, Met. 1/^. i36 : 

. . . “ ri ftidcH ot demvtudine tnrdi 

nirsiis inirc fretuni, riii-sus dare vela iiibemur,*' 

where thereis the similar reference to previous labour, not only 
in “resides” and its never-failing yoke-fellow “ desuotudine,” 
but in each'^of the two “ rursuscs” also. 

Mensab remotae. — Not the tables removedy but the dhhes re* 
moved y whatever had been placed on the tables ; as we say, “ the 
cloth removed ; ” and as the Germans say, “ Nach aufge- 
hobenqr tafel.” Compare 1. 220, where the same phrase is used 
in a case in which there were no tables at all, the dinner being 
served on the grass ; also,wOyid, 3Iet. 9, 91 : 

. . . “ totuTiique tulit praedivite cornu 

aiituninuTn et incma«j felieia ponia, seeundas." 

Xenoph. Anab. 7 (Hutch, p. 473) : Eirsira Se rpcTroSec 
Otlftav TraaiV ovroi 8’ odov eiKotri, kqiu)v ^fiEoroi vevefjLr}fiiV(jJVy Kai 
apTOi l^vfjLiTai jUiiyaXoi TTpoaireirtpovripevoi oaav irpog ro«c Korntn. 
MaXterra St at rpavtl^ai Kara rove ^tvovg ati triOevro" vopog yap 
i)v* and Jul. Foil. 6. 84 : Tpaire^ac St tKaXovv kqi ra mriay ra 
avTtov TiOtfitva. In Italian, “ levare le mense” is equivalent 
to, remove, not the tables, but the cloth, /. c., the dishes (as, Za 
Nazm^ey Firenze, 23 Maggio, 1862 : “ Levate le mense, doi)(> 
poco tempo Tammiraglio si accommiatava, ed accompagnato dal 
Sindaco e della Giunta allontanavasi al suono dell’ inno di Gari- 
baldi ; and. in Spanish, “ oubrir la mesa” is equivalent to 
“ mettre sur table ; servir ;” and “ poner la mesa,” to “ mettre le 
convert.” Compare Ovid, Met S, 571 : 

. . . “ dapibusque rcniotia, 
in gemma posucre nierum,*’ 
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•where “ dapibus remotis” is exactly the mensae semotae of our 
text. 

Crm'eras STATUUNT, viz., 08 GiiiU. Apul.lib.4: 

cornicinum Bonitu eircunidatus atque tubarum 
et plcctris, qui se Micbaclcm finxcrat esao, 
more coronatua dcducitur imperiali, 
circumvallatus cantantibus undiquc turbia. 
unanimi civos, hiinc ut vidcro, cachinno 
yisiim deiidcnt, diccntos, * ipse solcbat 
crateras mensis plenos deferre Lyaco, 
et de pmcernis erat infcrioribiis imus.* ’* 

Craterem statuere is the Latin representative of the 
Greek artitrai ov arr\aaaOai Kpqriipa, as Theoor. IdyU,«5. 53 : 

(TTatrci) S€ /cparrjpa fx^yav \tvKoio yaXcucros 
rats yvfjL<l>atSy ffra<rta Sf xat aHeos oA.Aoi' e\aiu» 

Horn. II. 6. 538 : 


Kprirripa arii\<raffdai €\€V$€poy ev fieyapoiffiv 

(on wliicli latter passage, Clarke remarks : Craterem basi sup- 
positae imponere. Cluam quidem basin veteres appelfabant 
VTroKptiTtipiop vel viroK^riTfipidiov . . . item iirKTraTov^). The 
drinking oups (pocula) being smaller and placed with less for- 
mality, the more ordinary and indefinite term p on ere is applied 
to them, verse 710. 


729-731. 

FIT STREPITUS TECTIS VOCKMQUE PER AMPLA VOLUTANT 
ATRIA DEPENDENT LYCIINI LAQUKARIHUS»AUREIS 
INCENSI ET NOCTKM FLAMMIS FUNALIA VINOUNT 


Fit STREPITUS TECTIS, VOCEMQUE PER AMPJ.A VOLUTANT ATRIA. 

“ Post mensas secundas adlatas et vina strepitus file ibat, ut fere 
fieri solet; initio enim conviyii sfientium, quod amor edendi facit. 
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qui ubi oompressus, sermonibus et clamoribus omuia resonara 
ineipiunt,” Burm. “ Comparant illud : 

fivriffrripes 5 * 0fiali7i<rap tufa fityapa (TKiotvrct^ 

Od. 1. 365, et alibi repetitum . . . loquuntur quae audiri posseAt 
per totum coenaculum,” Heyne. Fit strepitus, nam vina 
linguas solvunt animosque bibentium exhilarant,” Forbiger. 
“Fit STREPITUS, cf. Horn. Od. 1. 365, ut fere ubique, si ad 
pocula ventum est,” Gossrau. . “The actual noise of the banquet 
is succeeded by a pause (postquam prima quies, &c.), and then 
by the sound of conversation (fit strepitus tectis, &c.) Vocem 
voTiUTANT,j)f the talkers,” Conington. But where is there in 
the whole context any account of the drinking necessary to 
excite a strepitus of talk, any account of drinking till the 
drinkers become so elevated as to send the voices ringing through 
the ample hall ? “ Pocula,” indeed, are laid on the table with 
the dishes, and after the removal of the dishes, large “ crateres,” 
full of wine, necessary in order t^t each individual of so nume- 
rous a company may have even so much as one single sif); but 
there is not one word of drinking, except the grace cup after 
supper, of which Dido but tastes, and of which those present 
partake no more than once each. So little are the company 
elevated with drink, so little is it over a carousing party, a 
Carthaginian Lord Mayor’s feast, Dido presides, that no sooner 
has the grace cup gone round, and the minstrel, accompanying 
himself on his harp, sung to his delighted audience an explana- 
tion of the motions of the heavenly bodies, of the long nights 
and short days of winter, of the origin of the elements, animals, 
and of man himself, than Dido requests her guest to tell, and 
her guest tells the story of his seven years’ adventures by sea 
and land, and is listened to not merely decorously, but atten- 
tively, and without a stir during his, at least four hours’ long, 
discourse. No, no ; strepitus is not the ofiaSo^ of the Homeric 
fAvriarripsQ, not the rioting of the company over their wine ; it is 
the bustle of the attendants hurrying to and fro in the dis- 
charge of their various duties (“ strepitus moventuin,” says Silius 
in his imitation of this very banquet, see below), viz., the setting 
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of the crateres” on the table, the crowning of the wine, the 
bringinig in and announcing of the light [compare Amm. 
* Marcell. 16. 8 (ed. Erfiu'dt) : “ Malignitate simili quidam agens 
in rebus in Hispania, ad coenamitidem invitatus, cum inferentes 
vespertina luming, pueros exclamasse audisset ex usu, ‘ vincanius 
perun . . . soleinne iiiterpretatus atrociter, delevit nobilem 
domum”], and the kindling of the chandeliers. See Silius, 11. 
275 : 

“ praooipiiis mul toque prooul splendcntibus ostro 
accipitur sublime tons ; non una ministri 
turba gregis. posuisse dapes his addita cuva, 
liis adolero focos, las oi’dinc pocula fciTO. 
ncfiion ct certis struitur pcims. aspera mensa 
pondcra cardati fulgent antiqiiitus ami. 
eripiiint flaiiimae noctem, utropitnqnc moventuni 
murmurat alia (hums;'* 

with which compare Stat. Theh, 1. 510 (ed. Muller) . 

. . . “ sic fatus [Adrastus] et ambos 
inncctens manibus tecta interiorii|a(l aubio 
progreditur. canis etiamnum altaribus ignes 
sopitum cinerem ct tepidi libamina gacri 
servabant ; adolci-o focos cpulasqfic recentes 
iiistaurarc iubot. dietbs parere ministri 
certatiin adcelerant; vario sf repit ieta timiiUn 
rajia : pai s ostro tinctos auroque sonantes 
emunirc toros altosque infen-e tajiotas, 
pars tcretis levare mami ac disponcrc mensas. 
ast alii, tenebras ct opacam vinccrc no(;teiu 
adgressi, teiidunt auratis vincula lyclmis. 
his labor inserto toiTcrc exsanguia ferro 
viscera caesariimpecudum; his cumnlaro oanistris 
pordomitam saxo ccrcrem. laetatdr Adrastus < 
obsequio fervero doinum, iamquc ipse siipcrbis' 
fulgebat stratis solioque elFultus eburno.” 

Senec. de TranqiiilUt. 15: “Domus haec sapientis angusta, 
sine cultu, sine strepitu, sine apparatn, nullis observatur ianito- 
ribua, turbam venali fastidio digerentibus.’’ Ovid, Heroid. 19. 
53 (Hero to Leander) : 

j 

“ auribus interduhi voces captamus, et omnem 
adventus strepitiim credimus esse tui.’* 
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** qui strepitus circa comitum !*’ 

Tectis, over tlie house generally. Compare 7. 460 : 

arma aniens f remit, arma toro ^^rfi^quo rcqpirit** 

[seeks for arms, not merely in his bed but through the house^ 
over the whole house]. Also, 12. 591 : 

“ volvitur ater odor tectis ; turn muimurc cacco 
iiitus saxa sonant'* 


[the bad odour is rolled through the whole house, L e.y the whole* 
hive]. The word is used in the same sense only five verses 
further on : tum facta silentia tecits ; silence was made not 
merely in the hall, but over the whole house, in order that the 
company might hear the prayer the queen was about to offer 
up. 

VOCEMQUE PER AMPLA VOLVTANT ATRIA. “ Initio enim 
convivii silentium quod amor edendi facit; qui ubi compressus, 
sermonibus et clanioribu^ omnia resonare inoipiunt,'' Burm. 

Loquuntur quae audiri possent per totum coenaculum,’^ Heyne. 

VocEM voLUTANT, of the talkers,” Conington. But is it ‘‘ the 
talkers,” /. e. the company, who set the great crateros on the tables ? 
Is it the talkers, i, e. the company, Avho crown the wine ? Is it 
not on the contrary perfectly plain that crateras maonos sta- 

TUUNT, VINA CORONANT, FIT STREPITUS TECTIS VOCEMQUE VOLU- 
TANT, DEPENDENT LYCHNI ET NOCTEM FUNALIA VINCUNT, are 

substantially so many co-ordinates, describe the stir of, and 
offices performed by, the attendants (“ moventum,” Silius, quoted 
above), and that the narrative passes from the account of Dido’s 
emotions, finished at cord a, to the account of Dido’s acts, begun 
at Hic REGINA — ^tke four verses, posTfiUAM . . . vincunt, relat- 
ing solely to the attendants, being Virgil’s usual interruption 
of tha direct narrative by the intercalation of a subsidiary (see 
Eem) ? And all this equally whether we adhere to the ordina- 
rily received structure : vocem volutant [«7//] per ampla atria, 
or, writing per and ampj.a into one word Nonnulli codd. 
antiqui pkrampla unica dictione legunt. Sed in Longobardico, 
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et aliquot aliis per ai/fa legitur,” Pierius. “ Per^pi,a, una 
voce, primus Moreti, . . Bunn.], understand the structiure 

to be PKifAMPLA ATRIA VOCEM VOI.UTANT. 

VoCEMQCE PEHAMPLA VOIAfTAKT ATRIA. Not VOLtJTANT PER 
AMPLA ATHTA, but PER-iMPLA ATRIA VOEUTANT, exactly aS 5. 

148: 

“ turn plausu froiuitiidue vimni, studiisquc favontiim 
coiisonat omiic nemus, voeehn\m) ineluiia volutaHt 
littora” 

where ‘‘ plausu fremituque virum studiisque faventum” corres- 
ponds to the sTREPiTUs TECTis of OUT text, and “vocemque in- 
olusa voliitant littora” to the vocemquk perampla ^’olutaxt 
ATRIA ; and where the clause ‘‘ vocemque inolusa volutaut littora” 
so closely matches the clause vocemque perampla v^lutan'c 
ATRIA of our text as to leave little rational douht that the struc- 
ture of the two clauses is the same, and perampJiA atria, the 
subject of voMTTAN'r, as ‘‘ iiiclusa littora” is the subject of the 
other. 

ASj peramplus here, so perexigifus, Liv. 7. 37: “^ec 
procul ab hoste locum 2 )erexiguum . . . castris cepit.” 

Fit s'J’repitus 'j ectis, theme ; vocIemqcje perampJiA voi.u- 
TANT atria, variation ; the great racket (sruEPiTus), made by 
the attendants, rolls along the ceiling and walls of the spacious 
hall. 

Depen OEX'r lychni inuensi. The reader must not under- 
stand the meaning to be that the banquet was held by night. 
The meaning is that the banquet was held by daylight, and 
that only after the banquet was over (posiquam) the “ crateres’’ 
of wine were set on the table, the diluting and noise began, and 
tlie chandeliers were lighted. 

Was not Dido’s feast js^esent to the mind of Priidentius 
when he composed those exquisite verses of his “ Ilymnus ad in- 
censum Lucernae” {Caihm. o. ISY) 

“ nos festis trahiniiis jicr j)iu 
noctcm conciliis ; votaque prospora 
certatim vigili coiigcrimus prcce ; 
cxtnu toquc agimus libn sacrario. 
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pendent moLilibus lumina funibusi 
€jnae sufiixa micant per laquparia, 
ct do languidulis fota natatibiis 
liiccm porspicuo flamma iacit vitix) ; 

credas stelligeram desnper aream 
oniatam geminis stare Trionibus, 
et qua llospprcuni temo regit ingnm 
passim pui'pureos spargicr IIesi)ero8.” 

Noctkm I'LAMMis FUXALTA viNcrxT. Allusioii 18 perhaps 
in these words to a custom which appears from a mutilated pas- 
sage of Ammiah (16. 8) to have prevailed at entei-tainments, of 
saying “ vincamus nocteni,” Or “ vincamus vesperum,” when 
lights were introduced : “ Malignitate simili quidam agens in 
rebus in Hispania, ad coenam itidem invitatus, cum inferentes 
vespertilZa lumina pueros exclamasse audisset ex usu VinemmH 
pemn, . . . \_Qu? vesperum] . . . solemue interpretatus atrociter, 
delevit nobilem domum.” It is no doubt a remnant of this 
custom which is to be observed at the present day in some parts 
of Germany and Italy, where when, at daylight going, candles 
are set on the table, the guests salute each other with the words 
guten abend,’’ bona sera.” 


740-743. 

DIXIT »T IN MENNAM LATICUM IJBAVIT JIONOKEM 
PRIMAQUE LIBATO SUMMO TENDS ATTIGIT ORE 
TUM RITIAE DEDIl’ INCREPITANS ILLE IMPIGER HAUSIT 
SPUMANTEM PATERAM ET PLENO SE PROLUIT AURO 

VAB. LECT. 

» 

IN MENSAM 1 Med, “ In Oblongo, in Longobardico et aliquot aliis 
peivctustis, IMMEXSUM legitur. In Romano, in Medioeo et nonnullis 
cmendatioribus, in aiknsam habetur,” Pierius. 11 111 Donat. ; 

Serv. ; N. Heins, (1671, 3676, 1704); Phil.; Heyne; Wagn. (1832, 
1841); Haupt ; Ribb. — Out of in hensam grew : 
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INMKNSAM or IMMEX8AM 11 oV IM Mil., 1475 ; which, in order that it 
might ^rec with hoxobem, was arranged into : 

IMMEXSUM 11 J}}. Ill Pr. ; Venice, 1472; Mod. 

iNMENSAll ID Venice, 1470, 1471, 1475; Mil. 1492; Breso. ; P. 

Manut. J 

INMESSUM 11 j/,.-. 

o’ Ffti., J tv., SL OatL 


SuMMO TENus ATTKiiT ORE, iHit^ihe Clip to her UpH ; did not 
swallow any of the liquor, only touched it with her lips. 

SuMMo ORE, exactly as Propert. 4. 7. 10 : * 

** sf/jjtmnqne Lethaeus triverat ora liquor.” 

Tum niTiAK DEDiT TNCRBPiTANs. Incrkfitans, ‘‘ Inclamans, 
ui {Georg. U. 138) ‘aestatem increpitans seram.' Aut certe 
arguens faniiliariter segnitiem tarde accipientis, cum esset avidus 
in bibendo,’^ Servius (ed. Lion). “ Siypl. adhortans ut et^pse 
biberet, nil amplius ; . . . obiurgandi hie nec locus, nec dignus 
vel reginae vel epici poetae pei’sona talis sarcasmus,'^ Heyne. 
‘‘ Eeicht’ ihn sodann .auffordeiiid dem Bitias,’’ J. H. Voss. 
“ Bitias totum os inseruit, a Didono etiam admonitus, ul strenue 
rem gereret,” Peerlkamp. “ Exhoi*tans, ut 3. 4^54,” Gossrau. 
“Inclamans Bitiam et ut biberet adhortans,” Wagn. (1861). 
“ Gewiss hat Heyne recht, wenn er sagt increpitans bei Virgi- 
lius, 1. 742, enthalte keinen tadel. Tadel enthalt ja auch die 
urbedeutungnicht. Increpitans steht wahrscheinlfoh fiir das iin- 
fugsame Koene, JJeherdie Sprache der Rommh, Epiker^ 

p. 181. “ Increpitans, bidding him be quick (impiger) . . , 

There is playful humour in the contrast, which is too ligliJtly 
touched to be undignified, as some have thouglit, even if Virgil 
could not appeal to the example of Homer in speaking of the 
Phaeacian court,” Conington. • 

I entirely agi'ee with Heyne that it had been undignified in 
Dido^to gibe or scold (“obiurgare”) Bitias for being slow to take 
the cup ; nay, I go so much farther in the same direction, as to 
search in vain for occasion or opportunity for such behaviour on 
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the part of Dido (even had it not been undignified) — ^Bitias not 
only not being rep^sented as either dow or loth tO-^take f 
cup> but being actually represented as taking it the momehi it 
is presented to him, and drinking it with avidity. But I as 
entirely disagree with Heyne and those who think with him, 
that therefore in(jrepitans is to be regarded not as inculpatory, 
but only as hortative. On the contrary, the more I have in- 
quired into the meaning of that word, the more convinced have 
I been, not merely that it is inculpatory, but that it is so in the 
only example which it has as yet been attempted to produce of 
its being hortative, viz., 3. 454: “ Quamvis increpitent socii,” 
where, to depart from the acknowledged meaning of the word, 
as used .^lot only by all other authors but by Virgil himself 
elsewhere, is to enfeeble the passage in the direct proportion in 
which exhort fo (jo is weaker than chide for not (jolng. What 
then ? Dido ‘‘increpitat,” chides. But Bitias has done nothing 
for which to be chided ; nay, has done nothing at all. And 
if he had done soinething, had been slow to drink, and it 
had not been undignified in Dido to chide him as a boon com- 
panion might have chided him for his slowness, liow had such 
chiding been consistent with Didoes own abstinence, with Dido’s 
o\Vn doing tjiat very thing for which she chided Bitias ? No, 
no ; Dido “ increpitat,” cnides, but it is not Bitias slie chides, 
but the wine. ’ Let us see : Dido is not libating singly in the 
name of the whole company; she is only, as queen, libating first 
of the whole company, who all follow her example, and libate 
each for himself. Compare 8. 273 : 

“‘qnare agito, o iiii^cncs, tantainim in muncro laudiiiii 
cingito fronde comaa, et iwcnla porgitc dextiis, 

( (roiiimiinemqne vocato deuin, et date vina volcntes.* 

Dixerat ; Hernulca bicolor quiim populus umbra 
velavitque comas, foliisque innexa pepondit ; 
et aacer implcvit dextram scyphiis. ocina oinnes - 
in nicnsam lacti libant, divosqne preoantur 

or, if this be objected to as an example of a feast at an altar, 
let us take the social entertainment given by Helenus to the 
same Aeneas and the same Trojans, an entertainment cor- 
responding in all respects to Dido’s feast (3. 352) : 
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** nec non et Teucri sdcia eimul urbe fruuntur. 
illos porticibus i*ex aceipicbat in amplis : 
aulai in medio libabant pocula Baccbi, 
impbsitis auro dapibiis, paterasque tencbant 

or the feast given by the Capuans to Hannibal and his Cartha- 
ginians, Sil. 11. tPOl : 

. . . ** ante omnes ductor honori 
nominia augiisto libat carchesia litu, ' 

caetera quern seqiiitur Bacchique ex more liquorcm 
irrorat mcnsis turba, ardeacitque Lyaeo/’ 

As little as either Evander, or Ilelemis, or Hannibal libates 
for the whole company, or sends round his cup for each one of 
the company to drink out of, so little does Dido eiijxer libate 
for the whole company or send round her cup. The sole differ- 
ence in the .case of Dido is, that Dido — being a womcfti, and it 
being, at least according to Roman manners, shocking for a 
woman to drink wine at all— does not drink after libating, but 
only puts the cup to her lips, and then hands it to Bitias, in- 
(JREPITANS (ivnrrtvvf €7ri7rAi?criTwv), finding fault with, rating, 
carping at, not him at all, but the wine which she has been 
obliged even so much as to taste. “ Hei;e, take this, Bitias,’^ I 
think I hear her say, ‘‘ and drink it for me. I do not like it at 
all, and will have no more of it. I wonder you men are so 
fond of wine and Bitias answer^ : “ As it pleases your 
Majesty,” and drinks it off at a draught, and smacks his lips, 
and has got two cups instead of only one. TliliT explanation, 
by which is preserved on the one hand her royal dignity and 
decorum to Dido, and on the other, its true meaning to incre- 
riTANs [compare 10. 900 : 

“ hostis ainare, quid increpilas mortcmque minaris.” 

Georg. U- : 

“acstatem increpitani scram zephyrQsque morantes.** 

Sil. 13, p. 212 (ed. Amst. 1628) : ' 

“ sic prior inerepitat non miti Scjpio vultu : 

‘ taliane, o fraudum genitor, sunt foedera vobis ? 
aut hacc Sicania pepigisti captus in ora ?’ " 

Sil. 13, p. 196, iUd. : 

** hie modo primores socium, modo iussa doorum, 
nunc sese inerepitat : * die, o cui Lydia caede 
creverunt stagna, et concussa est Dauniaiitellus 
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armorum tonitni : qiias exanimatus in oras 
signa refers ? qui macro tiium, quae lancca tandem 

intravit pectus ? 

imbi'es, o patria, et mixtos cum suiiguine nimbos 
et tonitrus fiigio ; procul banc expcllite gentis 
fcDiincani Tyiiae labem, nisi luce serena 
nescirc ac liqiiicla Mavortem agitare sub acthra* 

ifil all the more probably correct, because the wine to which Dido 
manifests so strong a dislike is not common table wine (t.e. 
wine largely diluted with water), but pure undiluted wine 

(iMPLEVlT MERO PATERAM). 

This Remark and the Remark on fit strepitus tkctis vo- 
cemqije per ampj.a vot.utant atria, illustrate and establish 
each other, each tending to show how little Dido's feast had of 
the character generally attributed to it, viz., that of a London 
or Dublin Lord Mayor’s feast, or other TOlgar carouse. 

I remember my late daughter to have once suggested to me, 
that the custom she and I so often observed on the continent of 
Europe, especially in inns and low life, of rinsing the glass 
with wine and spilling the rinsings on the floor before drinking, 
is not improbably a relic of the ancient libation, as the modem 
grace before and after eating is, it can hardly be doubted, a 
relic of the prayer by which the libation was accompanied. Com- 
mander Markliam, R.N., in his Crum of the llosario amongst, 
the New Ilehrkles and Santa Cruz ishnuhy London, 1873, ch. 12, 
informs us that the natives of Anouta, or Cherry Island, South 
Pacific Ocean : “ On being given anything to drink, such as 
wine or spirits, which, by the way, they did not seem at all 
to relish, would, before putting it to their lips, spill a little on 
the dock ; this was evidently a custom, or perhaps part of their 
religion, as it was faithfully performed by all, and on every 
occasion they had of drinking.” 

IeLE IMPIGER IIAUSIT SPUMANTEM PATERAM, theme ; PLENO 

SE PROLUiT AURo, variatioDf With the clause tum bitiae — 
PROCEREs, compare Horn. Hymn, in ApoIL 10 : 

ru 8’ apa peKxap cScdkc irarijp, Seirai xpv(r€.(w, 

S€iKVv,u€ifOi vioy' circira Be BcufioviS a\\oi 
evda KaBiCouffiyf 

very plainly the original of which our text is <he copy. 
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Plesto aueq, the full gold oup, exactly as Val, Place. 
1. 148: 


. . . “ acclinisquB tapoti 

in mctliis mem condit cnpiit Hippasus auro ’* 


[an empty gold ; also Val. Place. 1. 336 (Aeson speak' 

“8) • 

. • . o 8i mibi sanguis, 

qiiantiis erat, qutim signiforo cratcrc minantciii 
non leviore Pholiitn maims hacc composeuit anro /’* 


The expression auro^ in the sense of gold cup or goblet — or 
rather in that of cup or goblet, without any allusion to the 
material of which the cup or goblet is made — seems s’^ifficientl^^ 
strange to us, to whom the expression glass, in the sense of 
glass cup or goblet, or rather in that of cup or goblet] without 
any allusion at all to tlie material of which the cup or goblet is 
made, does not, such is the force of habit, seem in the least 
degree strange. 

Se PRoi.uiT. Compare Steph. riat. Sgmp. p. 176, Br^Kai 
yap Kai avTOi* Hfxi raw j^kfiaTrriirjiisvtov, Lucian. Hacch, 7 : 
Kaptifiapown Km (iefiairriafiBva} eoiKfv, .Liban. vol. 4, p. 167: 
Bcj3aTrna/i£V'iip S* r|St) toji; SaiTVfiovaiVy Kai ovSe opOoutrOai Sui;a- 

fiSVWV, 


CITHAR/V CKIXITUS lOPAS 
VERSON AT AURATA DOCUIT QUEM MAXIMUS ATLAS 
HlC CANIT ERRANTEM LTJNAM SOLISQIJE LABORES . 9 

9 • 

UNDE HOMINUM GENUS ET PECUDKS UNDE IMBER ET JUNES 

rAJl. LECT. 

a 

QVEK 1 Rom,, Pal,, Med, 11 -jV N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704) ; 

Wakef. ; Jahn; Voss; Lad.; Haupt; Wagn., Lect Virg, (ed. 1661); 
. Ribb, 
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UUAE II U> cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Serv. ; Donat.; Rome, 1469 ; Ven. 
1470, 1471, 1472, 14 i5; Mil. 1475, 1492; Mod.; Brcso.; P. Manut.;. 
La Cerda; D. Heins. ; Phil. ; Burm. ; Heyne ; Brunek (1862, 
1841, 1845). This reading derives support from Silius, 4. 509* “haec 
personat ardens.” 

0 Vat, Ver.y SL Gall. 

Docuit quem MAXIMUS ATLAS. QuEM, not QUAE, is the true 
reading ; first, Because all the first-class MSS. not defective in 
this place read quem ; secondly, because trhat it was that lopas 
sang is sufficiently made known in the immediately succeeding 
verses, me canit, &c. ; and, thirdly, because it is a greater 
distinction for lopas to have been the pupil of Atlas than 
merely tossing Atlas-lore— learned, nobody knows how. Com- 
pare 5. 704 : 

“ turn senior Xautes, iinum Tritonia Pallas 
<l,ucni doeiiit, miiltaqno iiLsigncm reddidit aitc.’* 

Apollon. Rhod. 1. iio : 

rj\v0i 9 av Mo^l/o's Tirapijirtof, oy irept Traurvy 
AifiroX9ris tStda(t fffofrpowtas owyoay* 

Appllou. Bhod. 3. 528 : 

Koupij T«s [Medea] fityapomy tyirpt^tr* AiriraOf 
rviy EKarri irepiaWa 9ea 9a€ 

^apixaX i oa* i^vfipos rt ^vci icai yrix^roy vBup* 

Lycophr. Cans. 57^ : 

. . . Tplirrvxovs Kopas 

as 071 UpofiKaffTOS cjciratScvfre Opatrvs, 

Cicer. ad Famil. 9. 23 : “ Socratem fidibus doeait nobilissimus 
fidioen.” 

Personat. — Smimre is the term commonly used throughout 
Italy at the present day to express playing upon a nmmal m- 
«lrtnuettl, the Italian derivative, in this instance as in so many 
others, retaining not merely the general sense, but the special 
application of the Latin original. 

Hic CANIT EKRANTEM LVNAM, &c. — The Calm and philoBo- . 
phical subject of lopas’s song contrasts finely with the subse- 
quent romantic and exciting narrative of Aeneas. In this 
respect, as in so many others, Yirgil has improved upon his 
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master, who, making )iis minstrel sing, and his hero tell, simi- 
larly romantic stories, loses the advantage of contrast. See 
. OfL <9 e,nd (f, 

Erhantem lunam, the wandering moon, the devious moon, 
the moon going about without fixed scope or piirpose. Com- 
pare Parmenides, Carminmn Reliquiae^ 133 (Mullaohii, Fragm. 
PhUoH. Graec .) : 

€i<r77 5* aiBeptriu re ^vtriv ra S' er aiBtpt irayra 
<r^/tara, xai KaBapas €vay€os ri€\toio 
\afiiraBos tpy* aiBriKai km OTrtroB€P tl^cytvovTOf 
tpya r€ kvkXuvos vfvffri irtpipoira fffKrjvris 

KM (putriif 

(where tr^pn^oira spya is the errai^tem of our text). Nonnus, 

4. 279 (of Cadmus) : 

atrrara KVK\a voritrt vaXivvoaToio ^eXuiPris 

(where aarara icv^Xa TtaXivvoaroio is the same). Son. Troad. 
387: 

** quo bis sciia volant sidcra turbine, 
quo (fiirsu proporat saecula volwrc 
astrorum doiniiius [tJie sun], quo proporat niodo 
obliquis Ilocato cuiToi*e flt^xiluis; c 
hoe omiies pctimus fata 

(where ‘‘obliquis currere flexibus” is the same). Also, Manil. 

5. 7 : “ te, luna, yagantem;” and Hor, Sat, 1, 8. 21 : 

. . • ** siiiiul ac vaga luna decorum 

protulit os ’* 

(in which last two i)assages “ vagantem” and “ vaga” are like- 
wise equivalent to our eukantem). Also, Shakesp. Midaimmer 
Nighfs Dreaw, !i, 1 : 

“ we the globe can compass soon 
swifter than the wandering moon ^ 

and, above all, Virgil lumself, Georg. 1. 337 (of the planet 
Moroury) : 

‘‘ quos ignis oaolo Cyll<jnius c rret in orbes,’' 
where the meaning of errare, as applied to a heavenly body, 
is placed beyond doubt by the subjoined “quos in orbes.” 

Solis i^arores. “ Eclipsim,” Cynthius Cenetensis, Gesner 
{in voce labor), Ileyne, Forbiger, Conington. But, fircit. 
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why “eclipses of the sun’’ so immediately subjoined to “ Wati^ 
dering moon?” Does not “wandering moon and eclipses of 
the sun” suggest the idea that the sun alone, and not the 
moon, is subject to eclipse? Soeoiidly, in “wandering 
moon and eclipses of the sun,” where is the desiderated con- 
trast of moon and sun, that contrast which so much jpleases 
in “ wandering moon and labours of the sun,” i e. the poon 
idly wandering about, pleasing herself, vagans, and sun -ever 
laborious, oKafiaroQ ? Compare the not very dissimilar contrast 
between err are and labor, Ovid, Heroid, li), 05 : 

“ non ego tarn vontos tiraoo, men vof a morantos, 
quuni, vciito ne tuus enrt amor ; 

ne non siiu tauti, snpci-ontqne perieiila eatisam, 

( et videar inert'os csso hbore minor 

and the very similar contrast between the err are of Actaeon, 
sauntering about without any fixed purpose in the intervals 
wlu3n he was not hunting, and the labor of the same Actaeon 

wliile ho was actually engaged in the hunt, Ovid, 3Iet 3. 1 : 

(* 

“ ecce nopos Cadnii, dilata parte labonim, . 

per neinus ignotum non certia paaaibiis crrans, 
peiTonit in lucnm.’^ ^ 

And, thirdly, where are the exaraplet^ labor in the sense 
of erUpaCy applied to the siiu, which we shall set against the 
following examples of labor apjdied to the sun in the sense of 
labour y or work, L e, ordinary, daily, or annual journey, course 
or revolution P Ovid, Met, 6. /^SG : 

“ iam labor exigiius Pborbo rcstabat; oqnique 
piilsnbant pcdibus ^ipatium declivis Olympi 

(with which compare Stat. Theb, 3, 1 : 

* ‘ at non Aoniae ino<lcrntor poi-fidns aiilac 
nocte iBub ancdpiti, quamvis Inimondbus astris 
longiiB ad Aiiromm supei-et labor, otia somni 
accipit”). 

Ovid, Met. 2. 386 (Phoebus hilhself speaking) : 

• • • “ pigetqiie 

actoriim sine fine milii, sine honore, laborum/' 

Claud. Proh. ef Ohjbv, Cous. 2GH (addressing the year) : 

“ ilieipc qnadnfiduni Phoebi torquore laboi*em 
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"(wliere ‘‘ qiiadrifldum laborem’^ is the four Hcamii). Ludan, 

1. 89 (qd. Weber): 

• • • ** (lum terr.i frctiim, tcrramque Icvabit 

acr, et longi volvent Titana laboiy^Sy 
nox^ue diom caolo totidem per signa sequctur/’ 

» 

Prudent. Contra Si/iim, 1. 310 : 

“ ausns habere doum Solom, ciii tramite certo 
conditio imiK)fyta est vigilcm tolerare laboroi!!.** 

Horn. Ilymn, m Sol. 7 : rieXiov r* aKayavT, Sil. 3. 58 : 

“ Cymothoes oa ivgna vagae, ptdagiqno laboi*es 
Luiia inovct) Luna immisais per cacrula bigis, 
feilquc referUpio frciiini, sequiturque rcciproca Totbys.’* 

But, say the commentators : solis laroiiks in our text is 
eclipses of the sun, because ‘‘lunae labores,^’ Georg. 2. 1^,78^ 
is eclipses of the moon (“ defectus eorumque causas; cp. Georg. 

2. Jf78 : ‘ defectus solis varies lunaeque labores,’” Heyne), On 
the contrary, the legitimate deduction from the passage of 
tlio Georgio is point-blank the opposite, viz. : that, inq^iuch 
as the |)reoediTig “defectus solis varies’’ proves the “lunae 
labores” of the Georgic to mean not^tlw courses or revolutions, 
but the eclipses of the moon (else tlio composition had been 
slovenly, not to say iififeiTect; see above), the preceding ehiiax- 
TKM LUXAM proves the sous labohes of our text to be not the 
eclipses of the sun, but the revolutions of the sun, else the com- 
position had been slovenly, not to say incoiTect. 

Virgirs Hic CANIT errantem ujxam solisque lajjores is, 
therefore, as nearly as possible, Lucretius’s [t). 77) : ' 

“ pmetoroa, solin oursus lunacqye meatus 
expediiun, qua vi ilectat Naturu gubcnians/’ 

TJni)e iioMixuM (^Kxii|S ET PEcuDEs, /. c.j whether from the 
(tnimi mmdi, or from what other source, as appears from a 
comparison of 6. 728: “Inde hom^um pecudumque genus,’* 
whqje the reference in “ inde” is t% the anima mundi spoken 
of in the immediately preceding lines. 

JIJnde imber et KiNEs. There being more than one kind 
of imber; and more than one kind of ignes, and the context 
affording no very decisive indication which kind of either is 
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here meant, it is liere (as so very often elsewhere) our author’s 
own fault that his meaning* has been so <lifferontly represented 
hy different* translators and coniiuentators ; that with one half 
of them his tmbku and UiXKs are the so-ealled elements, ?rahr 
and Jircy while with the other half, they are rein and /if/Mninr/. 
Compare : 

“ how mankind was begoon and licafit, wherhonee and ahottres ^ 

proceeds, and how the stara arisen and fallen in ceifein houres.” (rimer). 

“ th* original of men and beasts : and whenec 
the rainit arise, and Jirat their warmth dis^n'iise.*’ (Dryden). 

“ com* or si fan le piogglv^ c i venti, c i folgori,** (Caro). 

“ woher faenschen und vieh ; wohoi* nnd frttclttauffy (Voss). 

Quomodo imbres existunt, unde mittnntiir fiilgura,” Dona^. 
**Unde imher, sciz. de nubibus quae . . . emittimt . . , 
pluvias ; et ignes, sciz. ex nubium eollisione,” Serv. (ed. Lion). 

Imber generatur ex 'sicca nube; ignis generatur ex motn,” 
Cynth. Genet. ‘‘Per ignes fulmina et tonitrua intelligo,’^ 
Bumi. “Imbkr et ioniss, t. c. fulgura ex nubium afflietu/^ 
Heyne. “ Ignes, quum imber addatur et de rebus oaeleii^biis 
in seqq, sermo est, de'fulminibus intelligendiini,” Forbiger. 
‘‘ Ignes caelestes, fidmina,” Wagn. (cd. 1861). “Imbkr, the 
element of water,” Gonington. 

Let us see if there is not, after all, something to incline the 
balance. The use of ignes in the sense of the element of fire, 
if indeed there be such a use of the plural of ignis at all, is it 
not as rare as the use of ignes in the sense oifahnen^ or 
lightning, is frequent v,v gr,^ 4. 167 ; “ fulsere ignes et con- 
Bcius aether;” 8. 199: “ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes;” 
4. 209 : “ caecique in nubibus ignes terrificant animos;” Lucr. 
2. 21S (ed. Lachm.) : 

** transvei’sosqiio volavo i)cr imbrin fulmina ceniis, 
nunc hinc nunc illinc abnipti niihibns ignes 
conciirsant : radit hi tc'vras vis Bamiiicn volgo.” 

Seneo. Again, (of Ajax Oileus) : 

“ tnndom occiipatn mpe, fnribimdiini intonat, 
superassc nunc sc pelagus atque igr.es.” 

And whether it is by the plmnl ignes, or by the singular 
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ignis, our author himself designates the element of fire, which 
enters into the composition of the“fulmen " (ignes, see just 
quoted examples) manufactured for Jupiter in his Oyclopian 
workshop, let 8. 426 say: 

** hid ii^ormatiim manibus iam parte polita 
fulmen orat, toto gonitor quae pliirima caolo 
doiicit in terras ; pars imperfecta manebnt. 
titis imbris torti radios, tres niibis aquosae 
addidcrant, rutili tros ignis et alitis Austri.” 

For these two reasons, therefore — neither of them indeed 
separably of much, but still both taken togetlier of some, weight 
— as well as for tlie further reason that imbkr et ignes in the 
sense of thunderstom have a more immediate connexion than 
the elements water and fire both with tli© preceding sun and 
moon and the succeeding Arcturus, Ilyades, and Triones, and 
at the same time afford lopas a more substantial and picture 
esque subject for his song, I place myself unhesitatingly at the 
side of Servius and the ancient eo.nmentatori. 


749-753. 

QUID TANTUM OCEANO PKOPERKNT SE TINGEKE SOIJiS 
HIBEKXI VEL QUAE TARDIS MORA NOCTIBUS OBSTKI’ 
INGEMINANT PLAUSUM TYRII TROESQUE SKQUUNTUR 
NECNON ET VARIO NOOTEM SERMONE TRAIIEBAT 
INFELIX DIDO LONGUMQUE BIBEMAT AMOKEM 


duiD— OBSTET. “ Tardis, non longis, sed® aestivis, /. (?., tarde 
venientibus,” Servius, Forbiger, and still more explicitly Wagner 
(1861) : “ Quae mora obstkt Nc^priBi s easque tardas 

(tit tarde veniant) efficiat.'' Cur dierum spatia deorescant ao 
descant per diversas anni vices,” Heyne. 

. . . “ what cause delays 

the summer nights, and shoitens nduter days.” 


(Diyden)* 
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— equally wrong, and totally misunderstanding the passage. 
Tardis is not the slowly coming on nights of summer, but the 
slowly depart ing nights of winter — the only season spoken of, 
9km Ovid, Ej}, ex Pont 2. U. 25; 

^ l 9 nga dies citius brumali sidere, noxqne 
tardior hibema solstitialxs erit ** 

we shall have long days in winter, and the night at the 
summer solstice shall be slower (viz,, slower to set or to plunge 
into the sea; 2. 8: “et iam nox humida caelo praeeipitat'') 
than the winter night] ; and Lucan, 4. 525 ; 

. . . iiec scgnis mergci*e ponto 

time erat anti'a po1ii» ; nain sol Ledaca tcncbat 
sidera, vicino cnin litx altissiiua Cancro cat ; 
nox turn Thessalieaa iirgcbat parva sagittaa’’ 

[“at that time the sky was not slow (^segnis,’ the tardus of our 
text) to plunge the stars into the sea (in other words, the nights 
were not slow to sink into the sea), for it was then summer, and 
the nights were at the shortest,^’ /. f*., sank into the sea quickest]. 
The structure, therefore, iS not “ quak mora obstet noctibus 
(aestivU) easque tardas (ut tarde veniant) efficiat,^’ but “ quae 
MORA oirsTET jiocTiBUS {liihevnis^ suggested by the immediately 
preceding hiberm) easque tardas (ut se tarde ponto mergant) 
efficiat,” or, with a stricter adherence to the Virgilian paradigm, 
‘‘ quae MORA tardis NOCTIBUS {Iiibemis) OBSTET quo minus pro- 
perent se tingere oceano;*’ and the meaning is not “what 
makes the winter days so short, and the summer days so long,” 
but “ what makes the winter days so short, and the winter 
nights SO long.” Compare Horn. Od. 23 . 210 . : 

Kai vv K* oZvpofjL%voiffi ^ayri pokodwcrvAos 
c( firi op* aW* tvoriat 0€a y^auKuns ABtfyrf. 
yvKTa ftev ev irtparTi SoAixv*' 

. pvaiar cir* ilKeayw ovS fa iirirous 

(^vyyvcrS* WKinroSas, ^aor ayOponroKTi ^ypoyras, 

Aafivoy Kai ^cxBoyB*^ otr* irwKoi ayowriy 

• • • • ^ 
(where Minerva is the “ mora” which on a particular occasion 

makes the night “tarda” (SoXixBv), keeps it from plunging ii^to 

the ocean (ev Trcporij <r\e9€v )). , Sen. Sere. Oet 110 (Chorus, of 

the time spent by Jove with Alomene) : 
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.'** falsa cst dc gcminis fabula noctibus, 
aothor quum tenuit sidcra longius, 
comniisitque vices Lueifer Hespero, 
et Bolem vetuit Delia taiHlior ** 

(where Jupiter's convenience, is the “mora” which on a particu- 
lar occasion keeps the stars twice as long in* the sky as usual — 
TARDTs MORA NocTiBUs obstkt). Val. Placc. 3. 210 : 

^ ncque enhn igiica ceduiit 

astra loco; lends baeret nox conscia bigis*’ 

(where wi^Miave the same slowness of the stars and night to 
depart from the sky — “ tardis noctibus quo minus- properent se 
tingere oceano”). Lticret. 5. 695: 

“ aut quia crassior est certis in ]>artibu8 acr, 
sub terris idoo tremulum iubar haesitat ignis, . 
noo peneti'arc 2 )otcst facile atquc cniergcrc ad ortus. 
proptcrea noctes hibernr) temiwrc longao 
cessant, dum veniat radiatum insigne diei’’ 

(where we have not only the same slowness of the long winter 
nights to set and make way for the sun. but the cause of that 
slowness). Ausoii. Ir/y//. 8. 49: 

“ aeativos* inipelle dies, bnimamqug morautcni 
noctibus accelerct i^vomissus Cacsaiis annus’* 

[the long days of summer, and winter delaying with its nights, 
i.e, the long days of summer and the long nights of winter], 
Senec. Agam. 53 : 

. “ sed cur repcnlo noctis acslivae vices 
hibema longa 8i)atia produeunt mora ? 
aut quid cadentes dctinct Stellas polo P 
Phoebum moramm': redde iam niundo dicin’* 

(where the summer nights which slnfuld set quickly make as long 
a “ jnora” as the winter). Ovid, HeroiiL 18, 113 : 

“ oscula congerimus properata, sine ordine,*raptim; 
et qiierimur parvas noctibus esse moras” 

(where the speaker complains tha^ ftie “ mora” of the night is 
nof long enough, that the niglits are too short) ; and especially 
Paulin. Natal. 9 : 

m • • ** breviatas 
cogit byems boras, cita liiniinc, pigra tenebris’* 
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(where we have again the precise sentiment, of our text, viz., the 
speed of the winter day, and the lingering slowness of the 
winter night?— “ hyems cita Imnine” being exactly "^irgirs 

OCEAXO PROrEREXT SB TINGERE SOLES IIIBERNI, and “ pigTR 

tenebris” exactly Yirgirs tardis mora noctibu| obstet). 

The ancients, and particularly the poets, always pictured the 
night an following the course of the sun or day ; rising like him 
out of the ocean in the east, as Aen. 2. 250 : 

** vertitiir intorca caelum ct ruit oceano uox, 
iuvolvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Hyriiiidouumquo dolos 

and traversing like him the whole sky, as Aen. o. 835 : 

iamque fere mediam eoeli nox humida metam 
coiitigerat 

and setting like him in the ocean in the west, as 2. 8 ; 

• . . ** et lam nox humida caelo 

praccipitat, suadentquc cadentia sidcrasomnos 
€ 

Ovid, Met. 11^2 : 

“ dum loquor, Hespeno positas in littoro metas 
humida nox tetigit." 

See Bemm. on 2. 250 ; 4. 246. 

Ixgeminaxt: SiTrAoi^ovat, rejK^at again mid (lyain^ as Aesch. 
Eiimm, 1012, ed. Weil (Chorus) : 

Xwpere, 8’ avOis, tmi HiwKoiCw, 

where xaiptr^, xcipin is a repetition of a previous xaiptre, 
Xcupers. 

Plausum, not plamu; as 11. 811, “hastas” not lia^tift, be- 
cause aingem in are has always elsewhere the accusative of the 
thing repeated; Qhorg. 1. 410: 

m • • “ ter giitture voceti 
aut quater hiffeminant/* 

Ach. 5. ^33 : 

multa viri ncquicquam inter se vulnera iactant, 
midta cavo lateri bigeminanV^ 

5. 457 ; 

“ nunc dextra wgnnimns nunc ille sinistra.'’ 
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Ovid, Met. J. 368 (of Echo) : 

, , , “ tamon Imc e in fine loquencU 
in(/emUmt roce»^ auditaquo verba reportat.” 

The applause is begun by the Tyrians, and only taken up 
by the Trojan^, the Tyrians being at home and the Trojans 
their guests, and it being customary in entertainments (as 
appears from Petron., ed. Hadrian, j). 124: “Damns omnes 
plausum a familia inceptum^’) that the applause should be com- 
menced by the household. From the separate applauses, as 
well as the separate entrances (vv. 70‘i and 711), it appears 
clearly that tlie two parties sat separate and distinct from each 
other. 

Noctem j’RAiiEB VT. “ Trahcbat Dido moras, ej ex studio 
differebat semionem usque ad mtdtam noctem,” La Cerda, fol- 
lowed by Heyiie (if 1 rightly understand Heyne’s “ Noctem 
SKKMONE TRAUKHAT doctius quam alterum, sermonem tra- 
here in noctein’’) and Lemaire. This is not the meaning. 
“Trahere noctem sermoi?^' ’ is not tt) protract the jdiscout’se into 
the night, but to pass the night in discourse, to pass the night 
discoursing, as G. o37 : • 

“ ct fors omiK* flatum truhvrmt per tnliu 

3. 646 : “ ritam in silvis 2. 92 : “ ritam in tenebris luc- 

tiique traheh((m'\ Ovid, Trlnt. 7, 6' > ; 

** sic aulmum fanpmfjfte traho, meqtie ipse rediieo, 
a contemplatu suiiiiiioveoque iiiali.'* 

Ovid, Met. 

“ perpetuaque traheun iuopein sTib ivocte mtrvtam 
riiineus visas erat/' 

and especially l^rudent. yjathem, o, 1J7 : 

“ nos festis f rahimns per pia gaudia 
noctem conoiliis,” 

a passage imitated (see Item, on 1. 730) from our text. Also, 
Tacit. AnnaL IS. W : “ Provecta mjr erat, et Neroni per vino- 
lentiam trahehafnr, cum,” &c. Ibid. :J. S7 : “ Hue potius in- 
tenderet, diem editionibus, noctem conviviis traheretj quam solus 
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et nullis voluptatibtis avocatus, moestam vigilontiam et malas 
ouras exerceret.” Sil. 12. 20 (ed. Hup.) : 

** qiicis gelidas suctiim metea thomce gi-avati:) 
sub love non aequo traJ^rey 

Propert. 1. 14. 9 (ed. Hertzb.) : 

“nain sivc optatam menum trahit ilia qnivtvm^ 
seu facili totiim diicit ainore diem, 
turn mihi Pactoli veniunt sub tecta liquores 
et legitiir rubris gemma sub aeqiioribus.” 

Lucan, 10. 332 : 

“ sic velut in tutu secui-i pace trahehant 
* noetis iter mediae ** 

[were passing the midnight hours]. Plin. Jun. Ep. 3. 1 : 
“ Nemini hoc longuiu est, tauta comitate conciviiim trahitur^^ 
is protracted, or drawn out, btf/ is passed, ' spent] ; and— 
where we have not only the ‘‘noctera trahere’’ and the “sermo” 
of our text, but even the same subject of the ‘‘ scrmo,’’ viz., 
heroic ‘‘ virtue — Ovid, 12. lo7 

“ non illos eitliaraq, non illos earminii voinim, 
longavo multifori delectat tibia biixi ; 
sftd nm'tem serinonc frahinil^ virtusquo loquciuli 
inatcna est." 

The expression is exactly tontainount to ducere noc- 
tem, 9. 166 : 

. . . iloefnn QmioHm (hu‘it 

insomnem ludo 

Georg. 3. J70 : “Hie noctem ludo diicuiit;” Propert. 4. 6. 85 : 

“ sic noctem patera, sk tiuctrm carmine, donee 
iniiciat radios in mca vina dies 

and bdlh expressions are wcaber tf>.an educere noctem, 
which is to pass the whole night, as Val. Place. 1. 250 : 

“ banc vei-o, o socii, vesientem littore laoti 
dulcibus alloquiis ludo(fue edmxie mete my 

Compare Ter. Adelph. 52 : 

• . . “ cyathos sorbillans paulatini hmic produemn diem'' 

It is worthy of remark, and an example of the ambiguity of 
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language, that both expressions, both trahere nootem and 
duoere noctem, have also the very different meaning: to 
bring on or bring in the night, lead the night in, introduce the 
night (Ovid, Met. 1. 219 : 

• • • • ** trahvrent cum sera frepiisciila metem 

Georff. 3. 15C) : 

^‘sole rtM'Oiis oilo, aiit mHem dHvvutihiis astris”), ’ 

very nearly the meaning which La Cerda and lleyne and Le- 
maire have, incorrectly as I think, attributed to the “trahere 
noctem’’ of our text. 


764-756. 

MU1.TA SUPER PRIAMO ROGITANS SUPER HKCTORE MUETA 

NUNC QUIBUS AURORAE VKNISSKT FILIUS ARMIS 

NUNC QUALES DIOMEDIS EQUI NUJJC QUANTUS ACHILERS 

Super priamo. — A Greek form, used occasionally by other 
Latin writers (Cic. ad Atf. 10. 8. 10: “sed hac super renimis”), 
as well as elsewhere by Virgil himself, 10. 839 ; Gvorg, 4. 669 ; 
Aelian. Var. Ilhf. 12, 52 : laoKparrtg o p^^nop iXtytv wep rijg 
Adijvanov ttoXwCj opoiav uvai raig eratpaig. 

Nunc quibus aurorae venlsset filius armis. — What was 
there so remarkable in the arms of Memnon, that not only was 
Dido inquisitive about them, but that they are placed by Virgil 
in the same category with the horses of Diomede, and even 
with Achilles himself ? Hejme replies, either there must have 
been some myth about thepi (and Servius’s intimation that»they 
Avere made by Vulcan deserves more attention than it has yet 
received), or Dido was curious, not ajiout Memnon’s own arms, 
but §bout the arms of Memnon’s iirmy, which, being barbaric, 
should have arms very different from the Trojan ; or, finally, 
the •arms of Memnon and the horses of Diomede are mere 
A'ariations of Memnon and Diomede : “ Nisi itaque poeta fabu- 
lam parum nunc notam secutus est, nec ^commentitium est, 
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quod in Servionis legitur, a. Yuloano facta fuisBe ei oroia, ad 
barbarioum exeroituB Memuonii apparatum, a Troianq xaoro 
diversum, referendum est ; cf. Diotyn, 4. 4 et 8. Quod nisi 
probare mails, accipienda verba sunt simpliciter, ut sit variata ; 
oratio pro vulgar! : miilta rogitana porro mper J^enmom, ef Dio- 
mede, eiAchilleP — an answer as misty, uncertain, and bewilder- 
ing as the answer of Wakefield to the same question (“De his 
armis rogat, ut]^)ote divini artificis solertia elaboratis, quum ex 
Vulcani prodierint oificina, ipso Virgilio teste, 8. 384 : 

‘ tc potuit laeiyinis Tithonia flectci*e eoiiiunx ') 

is clear, decisive, and, even without the testimony of Servius 
(ed. Lion), od 8. 384 Aurora [quae petivit] pro Memnone’’), 
undoubtedly true. 

Nunc quantus acuii.les. “ Quam magnus corporis viribus 
et animi virtute,'' Heyne. I think not ; because such a ques- 
tion bears no resemblance to the other questions asked by Dido, 
all of which concerned particularities about which a woman was 
likely to be curious, and which were capable of being answered 
in a few words, whereas the question, “ quam magnus Achilles 
corporis viribus et animi virtute was too comprehensive to be 
answered in less than an AchWm, The question relates solely 
to the great stature for which Achilles was remarkable; see 
Horn. //. 21, 108 (Achilles himself speaking) : 

ovx opaaSf oios Kayw, K€^os rc, fi€yas rt. 

Propert. 2. 9. 13 : 

. . . ** et taiiti corpus Aehilli 
inaxiniaque in parva sustulit ossa maim.” 

Lycophron, Cas-samlra, 860' (ed. Potter) : 

v€V$fiy rov fivairi^xvi'f Aicwfow rpirov, 

Kat iLvpiioSt ^p7i<^T7ipa 9aXov 

Philostratus, Heroic, p. 204 (ed. Boisson) : virepilivtig Se ro acjjua 
i^aivsTuy av^jfOei^ rs puov rfta TTpo^iTcr/c wrtyai^dBvdpa. Quintus 
Calaber (3. 60), describing Achilles wounded by Apollo : 

vs afi KOI aXffTos ofutv trvxBsi* 

i}cpa 5* §ir<rafitvosy trrvytpov rpotifitt $t\€/iyov, 

KOI c Bovs ounjcc Kara a^vpov, ai^^a 8’ oi'tai 
8v<ray viro icpaBiriv* o 8* avfTpaircr* ijOrc vvpyos* 
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Also the account given by the same author (3. 709) of the vas^ 
hess o^the funeral pyre required to bum the corpse of Achilles. 
Also Hor. Cmm. U‘ 6.9: 

** ille Achilles], mordaci vclut icta ferro 
piiMts, aut impulsa cuprcssiis Euro, 
procidit late, posuitquo collum in 
piUvere Teucro.*’ 

So understood, the question is in the most perfect harmony ' 
with the context, but should any one still doubt that it is solely 
to the physical build, and not at all to the valour or other moral 
qualities of. Achilles, Dido’s question refers, let him compare 
Horn. i7. Si. 629 : 

' Tirol AapZaviZris Upiofios $av/iaC Ax(A.i 7 a, 
otrtros ci}V, oios rc* 0toi<ri yap avra ew/rcq 

where oatrog (exactly Dido’s quantus) can mean nothing else 
than of how great ntature^ exactly as Philostr. Heroic, (ed. Boisson), 
p. 30^ KOI iiSovi TrXsvaag eg to Siynovy avro tb ro TraOog rfjg 
yrjg, Kai rov Fiyavra otrog tfVm Compare also Yal. F^lacc. 5. 
209: 

. • • qiiam xnagnus Enipcus, 
ct pater aiirato qmntus iacct Inachus autro.” 

Aen. 3, 593 : 

• • • confessa dcam., quolisque vidcri 
caelicolis ct quanta solet.” 

Ibid. 2. 6ii : “ tantus in arma patet.” Ibid. 3. Gil : “ qualis 
^<M»/««que cavo Polyphemus in antro.” Ovid, Met. 13. 8i2 
(Polyphemus recommending himself to Galatea) : 

“ aspice, sim quantua, non est hoc corpore maior 
lupitcrin cae’o.’* 

lbid,3,38i: 

. • . “ quantujqiie, ot qualis ah alta 
. lunone excipitur.” j 

Hid. 15. 661 (Aesculapius speaking) : 

vcrtar in hunc [angiiom]. sed maior ero, taniuatiMo videbor 
in quantum verti caelestia corpora debent.” 
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And Am. 1^. 701, where himself is desoribed to be 

** quanhta AthoB, aut quantm Eryx, aut ipso, coruscis 
cuhi fremit ilicibiis, quantm, gaudotquo nivali 
vertice so attoUens pater Appenniims ad auras.*’ 

See Bern, on “ingenti manu," 5. 487 : . * 

Die . . . KOBis iNsiDiAs.. . . DANAUM. See AeH. 65, 
and Bern. 


END OF VOLUME 1. 








